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Art.   I. — The  Official  Reports  and  Returns  of  the  Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     1850-1861. 

THE  British  public  naturally  desires  to  travel  at  as  little  cost 
as  may  be,  but  with  speed,  comfort,  safety,  andpunctuality. 
It  has  practically  only  one  means  of  conveyance.  The  iron  rail 
has  superseded  the  road  of  other  metal ;  the  six-legged  horse  has, 
for  long  journeys,  driven  the  quadruped  out  of,  or  into  the  field ; 
and  the  single  stage-coach  has  made  way  for  the  train  of  more 
convenient  carriages.  The  United  Kingdom  is — to  its  infinite 
advantage  —  intersected  by  10,500  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  constructed  with  a  double  line  of  rails ;  and  the 
gaps  over  the  country  are  being  filled  up  at  the  rate  of  400  miles 
a-year.  The  enormous  sum  of  400,000,000/.  has  been  expended 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years  upon  these  works;  the  total 
receipts  derived  firom  them  during  the  year  1860  amounted  to 
37,766,622/. ;  and  the  net  revenue  for  the  same  period  was 
upwards  of  fourteen  millions  and  a  half. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  in  many*  ways,  for  the 
shareholders  as  well  as  for  the  public,  if  the  Government  had 
exercised  a  judicious  confrol  over  railway  operations  at  an  early 
stage,  and  had  contrived,  during  the  laying  out  of  the  different 
lines,  to  insure  greater  uniformity  of  system,  better  routes,  and 
superior  management  But  it  is  useless  to  regret  the  past.  We 
prefer  to  look  forward,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  public  benefit,  to 
scan  the  present  position  of  afSiirs,  and  to  cull  only  from  the 
experience  of  former  years  the  ideas  that  will  best  serve  for 
future  guidance. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  upwards  of  300  rail- 
way companies,  leasing  and  leased,  working  and  worked,  agreeing 
and  combining,  quarrelling  and  competing,  entering  into  every 
conceivable  complication  with  each  other,  and  possessing  in  all 
directions  ties  of  common  ambition  or  objects  of  conflicting  in- 
terest They  vary  in  the  length  of  their  lines  from  2  miles  to 
1,000  miles,  and  in  the  amount  of  their  capital  from  20,000/.  to 
37,000,000/.  They  employ,  altogether,  120,000  officers  and 
^servants ;  and  they  possess  6,000  locomotive  engines,  15,000 
passenger^carriages,   and    180,000   trucks,  waggons,  and    other 
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vehicles.  They  carried,  in  the  year  1860,  besides  48,000  season 
and  periodical  ticket-holders,  163,000,000  passengers,  of  whom 
about  an  eighth  were  first-cla«s,  five-sixteenths  were  second- 
class,  and  nine-sixteenths  were  third*clauBS ;  and  they  received 
from  them  thirteen  millions  of  money  as  the  price  of  their 
conveyance. 

These  various  companies  command  patronage,  money,  custom, 
— ^all  that  confers  power, — to  an  extent  previously  unheard  of  in 
the  history  of  associations.  They  have  Noble  Lords  and  Honour- 
able Members  for  their  active  agents  and  astute  rulers.  They 
ha^e  opportunities  of  affording  advantages,  or  of  withdrawing 
them  ;  of  granting  or  withholding  favours ;  of  indulging  in  civi- 
lities, and  of  acquiring  popularity,  which  they  often  employ  to 
great  advantage.  United,  they  form  a  strong  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. Separately,  they  have  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  pretty  much  at  their  disposal.  The  presft 
is  too  much  at  their  service ;  and  one  section  of  it  is  specially 
devoted  to  them.  The  neighbourhood  is  sometimes  friendly, 
sometimes  hostile  to  them.  The  Bench  is  often  insufficiently 
informed  in  technical  matters.  The  most  eminent  scientific 
witnesses  are  at  their  beck  and  calL  They  possess  in  all  quarters^ 
an  influence  which  may  some  day,  unless  proper  precautions  aT& 
observed,  become  alarming.    > 

To  die  tender  mercies  of  this  heterogeneous  society  of  com- 

Eanies  are  our  163  millions  of  travelling  public  handed  over,  a 
elpless  mass.  They  are  all,  as  a  rule,  equally  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  the  engine  and  carriages,  and  of  the  line  over  which 
they  are  to  pass ;  of  the  strength  of  the  bridges,  the  efficiency 
of  the  signals,  or  the  regularity  with  which  they  are  worked. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  know  what  train  is  before  them,  or  what 
train  will  follow  them  ;  nor  can  they  be  aware  of  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  public  cannot,  then,  be  expected  to  exercise,  of  itself,  any- 
efficient  control  over  this  vast,  highly  organised,  powerful  con-^ 
veyance^machine ;  but  it  has  nevertheless  great  power  if  its- 
influence  be  properly  directed;  for  railway  companies  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  well-instructed  public  opinion.  The  public 
knows  very  little  of  the  dangers  that  it  incurs,  but  is  a  good, 
judge  of  the  inconveniences  which  it  encounters.  It  is  patient 
und^  them  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Railways  are  worked 
for  profit ;  and  whilst  a  con^pany  is  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
its  territory  and  traffic,  it  naturally  strives  to  get  as  much  as  it 
can  out  of  the  public,  and  to  give  as  little  as  possible  in  return. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  public  convenience  is  at  stake  in  a 
particular  locality,  local  boards,  local  auflwrities,  and  local  news* 
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papers  are  sometimes  of  avail  in  obtaining  a  remedy.  The  com- 
panies, too,  are  most  of  them  obliged  to  come  to  Parliament 
for  a  renewal  or  extension  of  their  powers  from  time  to  time ; 
and  thej  are  in  continual  negotiation  as  to  working  agreements, 
leases,  or  amalgamations,  projected  or  desired  between  them. 
The  occasion  of  giving  them  fresh  advantages  is  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  extracting  from  them  any  proper  facilities  on  behalf  of 
the  public  which  they  have  previously  neglected  to  afibrd ;  and 
]>arUamentary  sanction  should  not  be  given  to  further  combina- 
tions without  great  caution. 

Competition  is,  indeed,  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  public 
armouiy.  Railway  companies  will,  when  competing,  vie  with 
each  other  in  providing  good  carriages,  well  lighted  and  com- 
fortably warmed ;  in  supplying  frequent  trains  at  cheap  fares ;  in 
running  long  distances  at  high  speed  with  punctuality  ;  in  em- 
ploying obliging  officers  and  attentive  servants ;  in  constructing 
convenient  stations,  with  ample  platforms,  and  attractive  refresh- 
ment and  waiting-rooms.  So  valuable  a  weapon  should  be  care- 
fully preserved.  The  larger  companies^  have  repeated  the  process 
of  extending  their  territories,  and  of  combining  with  or  swallowing 
up  their  neighbours,  until  at  last  they  have  become  too  unwieldy 
to  be  managed  from  within,  or  to  be  acted  upon  from  without, 
in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  their  own  interests  or  the  public 
benefit.  If  this  course  were  permitted  to  proceed  unchecked,  it 
would  terminate  in  the  country  being  swamped  by  one  large 
monopoly,  uncontrollable,  unimproveable,  and  unmanageable. 
Parliament  has  of  late  shown  itself  more  jealous  of  combination, 
and  wisely.  The  public  interest  requires]  that  as  fresh  compe- 
tition is  engendered,  in  consequence  of  the  filling  up  of  the  open 
spaces  still  remaining,  the  greatest  advantage  shall  be  taken  of 
it ;  and  that  any  fresh  combinations  of  an  extensive  nature  shall 
be  temporary,  and  liable  to  revision  as  circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  keen  competition  between  railway 
companies  is  as  injurious  in  the  end  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
as  it  is  to  those  of  the  shareholders. 

This  theory  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  borne  out  in  practice. 
The  question  of  amalgamation  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the 
€x>mpanies.  By  raising  their  rates  beyond  a  certain  point  they 
check  traffic  or  divert  it  into  other  channels.  There  are  not 
many  localities  in  which  they  can  afford  to  be  very  arbitrary. 
The  &res  between  London  and  Manchester  have  never  returned 
to  the  higher  figure  at  which  they  stood  before  the  reckless 
competition  which  was  carried  on  in  1857  between  those  places ; 
while  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  public  derived  from  that 
competition,  of  rapid  travelling,  numerous  trains,  and  few  stop- 
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pages,  have  remaiiied.  The  fares  between  London  and  Dover 
will  probably  never  again  rise  to  the  prices  which  were  paid 
before  the  Chatham  line  was  made,  unless,  upon  the  competing 
companies  coming  to  good  terms  with  each  other,  Parliament 
should  permit  them  to  amalgamate. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  instance  of  the  advantages  which 
may  accrue  to  the  public  from  competition  in  construction,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  railway  works  which  are  in  progress  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis  at  the  present  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  central  and  convenient  stations.  Nothing 
else  would  have  induced  the  different  companies  to  undertake 
the  outlay  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  which  they  have  thus 
forced  upon  each  other. 

That  railway  travelling  is  safer  than  any  other  mode  of  travel- 
ling is  well  known.  Taking  the  average  of  a  series  of  years,  it 
would  appear  that  for  an  average  journey,  say  of  10  miles,  only 
1  in  every  8,000,000  of  passengers  is  killed,  and  only  1  in  every 
330,000  injured,  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
These  numbers  vary  materially,  however,  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  last  half  of  1860,  as  is  shown  by  the  latest  return  before  us, 
136  persons  were  returned  as  killed,  and  414  as  injured  ;  but  of 
these  only  36  were  killed  and  364  injured  as  passengers  ;  and  of 
these  again  only  23  were  killed  and  351  injured  from  causes 
beyond  their  own  control.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  numbers 
are  below  the  mark.  Many  servants  of  companies  are  undoubt- 
edly killed  and  injured  whose  deaths  are  not  included  in  the 
•official  returns,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  information  not 
being  furnished  by  the  railway  companies. 

Of  those  disasters  which  have  acquired  the  name  of  railway 
accidents,  840  have  been  inquired  into  and  reported  on  during 
eleven  years  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
were  not  by  any  means  all  that  occurred ;  but  they  were  selected 
for  inquiry  from  among  those  which  were  reported  by  the  rail- 
way companies,  or  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Board 
in  other  ways ;  and  they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  representing 
the  principal  accidents  which  were  accompanied  with  personal 
injury.  Of  the  total  number  of  accidents,  an  annual  average  of 
44  out  of  76  consisted  of  collisions  between  trains  and  engines. 
We  will  notice  such  of  the  accidents  reported  on  as  appear  to 
us  most  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  case  of  a  collision  on  one  of  the  Scotch  lines,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  engine-driver  and  fireman  had  been  out  for 
more  than  thirty  hours,  and  that  the  guard,  who  had  suffered 
from  two  broken  ribs  a  fortnight  previously,  and  had  returned  to 
his  work  for  the  first  time  after  that  misfortune,  had  been  on 
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duty  from  nine  o'clock  one  evening  until  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
next  morning  but  one,  with  only  two  hours  and  a  half  for  sleep 
during  that  period  I  The  engine  broke  down,  the  guard  was 
fast  asleep  in  his  van,  and  a  passenger-train  which  was  follow- 
ing came  into  collision  with  the  train  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  taking  charge. 

On  an  Irish  railway,  an  engine-driver  whose  ordinary  duties 
extended  from  5  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  with  three  hours'  intermission, 
fell  asleep  from  overwork,  and  caused  an  accident. 

At  no  great  distance  from  Birmingham,  in  one  case,  a  signal- 
man had  been  on  duty  for  twenty-six  hours  ;  and  there  were 
engine-drivers  and  firemen,  in  another  case,  whose  average  duty 
amounted  to  sixteen  hours  a-day,  but  who  had  been  out  for  nine- 
teen, twenty-one,  and  twenty-six  hours.  At  Normanton  a  points- 
man worked  habitually  for  eighteen  hours  a-day. 

The  engine-driver  of  a  coal  train,  near  London,  was  at  work 
from  6  A.M.  one  day  until  8*30  the  next  morning.  The  engine- 
drivers  in  North  Wales  were  occasionally  kept  out  for  twenty- 
three  hours ;  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  stationmaster  on  the 
South- West  of  London  extended  over  sixteen  haxxxs  on  week 
days,  and  thirteen  hours  on  Sundays.  Certain  other  men  came 
on  duty  at  6  A.M.,  and  were  sent  out  with  a  fresh  train  after 
working  to  between  10  and  11  p.m.  ;  and  others  again  remained 
on  duty  from  the  middle  of  one  day  io  the  evening  of  the 
next  day. 

These  and  other  instances  of  over-work  of  servants  are  ex- 
amples of  one  way  in  which  accidents  are  caused.  There  are 
other  causes  which  are  equally  inexcusable,  but  there  are  none 
which  are  more  discreditable  io  the  directors  and  managers  of 
railways.  The  work  that  the  men  undergo  is  certainly  not  hard 
work,  such  as  that  of  a  navvy ;  but  it  is  work  in  which  great 
vigilance  is  required,  and  the  public  safety  depends  upon  that 
vigilance  being  properly  exercised.  It  is  impossible  for  men 
who  are  employed  over  periods  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
hours,  to  do  justice  either  io  themselves  or  to  their  employers. 
The  class  of  men  so  employed  is  not  so  good  as  it  would  other- 
wise be.  Discipline  cannot  be  maintained  among  them.  They 
become  stupid  and  reckless.  They  make  mistakes  in  their 
signals,  or  neglect  to  keep  a  good  look-out  from  their  engines. 
They  have  an  additional  inducement  to  resort  to  stimulants,  and 
even  an  excuse  for  excess ;  and  they  return  to  duty  after  their 
hours  of  rest,  scarcely  more  fit  for  their  work  than  when  they 
left  it 

No  passenger  would  willingly  allow  his  life  to  depend  upon 
the  activity  and  vigilance  of  a  man  who  had  been  out  with  his 
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engine  for  thirty  hours;  but  any  passenger  may  be  obliged  to  do 
so  without 'being  aware  of  it  Unfortunately  a  traffic-superin*- 
tendent  is  not  in  much  danger,  of  being  punished  for  allowing  a 
signalman,  or  a  locomotive-superintendent  for  allowing  an  engine- 
driver  or  fireman,  to  be  left  on  duty  for  excessive  hours.  The 
tendency  is  even  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  a  manager  is 
more  likely  to  be  considered  extravagant,  and  to  lose  his  situation, 
in  consequence  of  a  desire  io  maintain  his  staff  in  what  he 
considers  a  state  of  efficiency. 

The  best  mode  of  obliging  railway  companies  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  staii^  would  be  by  preventing  them  from  employing 
their  servants  habitually  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a-day  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  railway  managers  would  be  very  glad  in  many 
instances  to  shelter  themselves  under  such  an  obligation. 

One  collision  brought  to  light  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  doing  duty  as  gatekeeper  and  sig^lman  at 
an  important  post  in  Staffordshire.  In  other  cases,  a  little  boy  was 
acting  as  a  pointsman  in  Lancashire ;  a  youth  of  sixteen  was  doing 
regular  duty  of  fifteen  hours  daily  in  a  midland  county ;  another 
youth  was  ia  charge  of  telegraph-instruments  in  Kent,  and, 
although  these  instruments  were  intended  specially  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  traffic,  he  was  saddled  with  numerous  other  duties 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  io  attend  to  them.  A  youth 
of  nineteen,  also,  was  found  to  have  been  in  charge  of  a  long  train 
in  North  Wales,  who  had  only  once  previously  been  on  the  line, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  running  of  the  trains,  or  of  the  com- 
pany's regulations,  and  who  had  not  been  provided  with  a  watch, 
a  time-table,  or  a  book  of  rules. 

The  want  of  signals  is  obviated  in  recently-constructed  lines, 
because  the  companies  axe  required  to  complete  them  in  this 
respect  before  they  op«i  them  for  passenger  traffic  ;  and  much 
improvement  has  been  made  of  late  years  on  lines  that  have  been 
in  use  for  longer  periods.  In  addition  to  station,  or  platform 
signals,  distant-signals,  as  they  are  called,  are  also  necessary. 
These  are  placed  at  distances  varying  from  500  to  900  yards 
from  the  stations,  to  warn  an  engine-driver  of  any  obstruction 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  stop  his  train.  When 
a  train  is  travelling  at  high  speed,  it  frequently  cannot  be 
stopped  in  less  than  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile ;  and  if  a  driver 
is  not  warned  by  means  of  signals  of  this  sort,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  an  obstruction  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
gradients  and  other  circumstances,  he  cannot  be  expected,  par- 
ticularly in  hazy  weather,  to  pull  up  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision. 
Signals  are  similarly  required  at  the  junctions  between  two  lines 
of  railway,  or  between  a  main  line  and  mineral  sidings ;  and  at 

some 
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some  other  places,  such  as  level-crossings,  when  the  gradients 
are  steep  and  the  view  is  obstructed.  On  many  of  diie  older 
lines,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  more  recent  lines  on  which  addi- 
tions have  been  made  since  the  opening,  improvements  in  the 
way  of  signals  are  still  required ;  and  these  are  now  and  then 
farcmght  to  light  when  collisions  occur  for  the  want  of  them.  In 
one  year  alone  lifteen  accidents  occurred  from  this  cause. 

When  signals  are  not  strictly  obeyed  there  can  be  no  safety. 
They  are  the  only  indications  by  which  an  engine-driver  is 
informed  when  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  slacken  his  speed, 
and  prepare  for  stopping  his  train.  In  several  cases  in  which 
a  disregard  of  signals  has  led  to  a  collision,  it  has  turned  out 
that  for  some  reason  they  had  previously  been  habitually  dis- 
obeyed. 

Over-work,  as  we  have  already  stated,  tends  to  occasion 
want  of  discipKne;  and  sometimes  regulations  are  disobeyed 
from  the  want  gf  means,  or  from  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Time-tables  are  so  drawn  up  that  they  cannot  be  carried  out 
Regulations  are  printed  and  supplied  to  the  servants  of  a  com- 
pany which  are  not  suitable,  and  which  they  are  unable  to  obey, 
bat  which  they  are  punished  for  not  complying  with  when  an 
accident  happens. 

Thus,  trains  hav«  been  arranged  in  the  working  time-tables  of 
a  railway  to  start  at  the  same  moment,  while  the  regulations  of 
the  company  have  directed  that  an  interval  of  five  minutes  should 
be  maintained  between  them.  The  servants  of  some  companies 
are  constantly  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  that 
interval  without  "being  provided  with  any  means  of  ascertaining 
it  A  signalman  in  Northumberland  stated  on  one  occasion 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  carry  out  his  regulations  in  this 
respect,  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  allowed  them  to  fall  into 
disuse.  In  the  case  of  another  accident,  an  engine-driver,  who 
required  to  shunt  his  train  at  a  particular  place,  but  was  for- 
bidden by  his  regulations  to  do  so  when  another  train  was  due, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  other  train  had  passed  or  not  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  made  the  best  guess  he  could  as  to  the  time ;  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mail  train  must  have  passed  ;  he  began  to 
shunt  his  train  across  the  main  line :  and,  whilst  he  was  en&'aged 
in  the  operation,  the  train  in  questioli  came  up  and  ran  into  h^. 

For  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline,  responsible  men  should 
be  employed,  for  reasonable  hours,  on  sufficient  wages,  and  under 
good  regulations.  They  should  be  furnished  with  all  necessary 
appliances,  and  should  be  subjected  to  irregular,  but  constant 
supervision.     It  has  been  found  that  the  hope  of  reward  has  a 
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better  effect  on  such  men  tHan  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  oo 
this  principle  a  premium,  dependent  on  their  good  conduct,  is 
sometimes  wisely  paid  to  them  half-yearly. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  break-power  to  the  txain& 
is  a  defect  which  is  constantly  pointed  out,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  collisions,  but  also  with  reference  to  accidents  of  other  descrip- 
tions. When  an  engine-driver  suddenly  finds  an  obstruction 
before  him,  or  a  signal  against  him,  or  when  any  failure  takes 
place  in  any  portion  of  his  engine  or  train,  the  amount  of  danger 
that  is  caused  to  the  passengers  varies  very  often  directly  as  the 
distance  at  which  he  is  able  to  bring  his  train  to  a  stand ;  and 
that  distance  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  train,  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  travelling,  the  state  of  the  rails,  the  nature  of  the 
gradients,  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  the  proportion  and  weight 
of  vehicles  to  which  available  breaks  are  attached.  If  the  train 
be  light,  the  break-power  ample,  the  rails  dry,  and  the  gradients 
favourable,  the  driver  may  pull  up  within  a  short  distance,  and 
may  avoid  an  impending  collision.  If  the  contrary  be  the  case^ 
he  may  not  be  able  to  pull  up  under  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  he  may,  if  the  warning  afforded  to  him  have  not 
been  sufficient,  meet  with  a  serious  accident  at  some  point  within 
that  distance. 

Trains  are  habitually  run,  on  the  principal  lines  in  the 
country,  without  a  suitable  amount  of  break-power,  and  they 
are  constantly  despatched  without  any  break-van  behind  them. 
Vehicles  to  which  breaks  are  applied  should  be  properly  distri* 
buted  in  a  train.  If  they  are  all  in  the  front  of  it,  the  carriages 
from  behind  are  liable  to  run  forward  uporf  them  when  any 
accident  occurs ;  and  the  results  are  more  serious  to  the  passen- 
gers. Or  when  a  coupling  gives  way  in  the  middle  of  a  train, 
the  detached  carriages,  having  no  controlling  power,  may  run 
forward  upon  the  front  part  of  the  train,  or  may  run  back  until 
something  occurs  to  stop  them.  A  powerful  break  at  the  tail 
of  a  train  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  greatest  use  in  every 
sort  of  accident  If  an  engine  leaves  the  line,  if  a  t3rre  gives 
way,  if  an  axle  fails — on  the  engine  or  on  any  of  the  carriages — 
the  hind  guard,  by  at  once  applying  such  a  break,  stretches  the 
couplings  or  tends  to  do  so  ;  keeps  the  carriages  back ;  prevents 
the  disabled  vehicle,  perhaps,  from  being  overturned,  and  the 
other  carriages  from  mounting  upon  and  fracturing  one  anothei ; 
and  converts  what  might  otherwise  be  a  very  serious  accident, 
into  one  which  is  attended  with  only  slight  results. 

On  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  where  more 
guards  are  employed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicles 
than  in  this  country,  each  guard  is  able  in  general  to  apply  the 
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breaks  of  two  adjacent  Tehicles ;  but  the  description  of  vehicles 
in  use  among  us,  and  the  defective  communication  which 
exists  between  them,  do  not  admit  of  this  being  done ;  and  on 
certain  lines,  where  the  gradients  are  steepest,  and  the  necessity 
for  additional  break-power  greatest,  other  means  have  therefore 
been  resorted  to.  Continuous  breaks,  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  constructed,  which  can  be  applied  simultaneously  to  several 
vehicles  by  one  guard  riding  in  one  of  them  ;  and  they  have  been 
used  on  some  lines  for  many  years  with  excellent  effect.  A  great 
number  of  inventors,  English  and  foreign,  have  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  producing  different  designs  for  these  breaks ;  but 
three  descriptions  of  them  have  been  principally  adopted  in 
practice,  those  of  Messrs.  Newall,  Fay,  and  Chambers.  Without 
attempting  to  discuss  in  this  place  their  respective  merits,  we 
may  safely  say  that  they  are  all  superior  to  the  ordinary  single 
break,  and  may  any  of  them  be  employed  with  advantage. 

A  recent  case  in  South  Durham  strongly  proved  the  advantage 
of  continuous  breaks.  As  300  passengers  were  returning  in 
an  excursion  train  from  the  Lake  district,  the  engine  suddenly 
left  the  rails  whilst  it  was  descending  a  steep  gradient  at 
considerable  speed,  mainly  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the 
permanent  way.  After  running  down  the  side  of  an  embank- 
ment, it  fell  on  its  right  side,  at  82  yards  only  from  the  point  at 
which  it  first  quitted  the  rails.  The  driver  was  killed,  and 
the  fireman  nearly  so,  but  the  passengers  were  comparatively 
unhurt,  only  six  of  them  having  complained  after  the  accident. 
Continuous  breaks  of  Mr.  Newall's  pattern  were  there  used  on 
three  vehicles  connected  with  the  van  at  the  tail  of  the  train. 
They  had  fortunately  been  fully  applied  before  the  accident  hap- 
pened, to  check  the  speed  of  the  train  in  descending  the  incline ; 
and  to  their  action  the  safety  of  the  passengers  was  chiefly  due. 

A  system  which  has  been  found  after  long  experience  to  be 
good  for  lines  with  heavy  gradients,  cannot  but  be  good  also  for 
more  level  lines.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  a  great  number  of 
carriages  with  such  breaks  would  no  doubt  be  considerable. 
Some  extra  trouble  would  be  incurred  in  marshalling  the  trains 
at  terminal,  and  in  attaching  and  detaching  carriages  at  inter- 
mediate stations;  and,  which  is  the  great  difficulty,  several 
companies  would  be  obliged,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  to  agree  in  adopting  one 
particular  form  of  break.  But  these  difficulties  are,  after  all, 
more  apparent  than  real.  They  may  be  got  over  on  any  of  the 
great  lines  by  arranging  that  a  van  and  two  or' three  postK>ffice, 
or  other  vehicles,  shall  be  run  through  from  one  point  to  another, 
backwards  and  forwards,  without  separation.      The  companies 

would 
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would  thus  efifect  an  important  saving  in  compensation  for  acci- 
dents ;  and  also,  if  the  breaks  were  properly  used,  in  the  tyres  of 
the  wheels,  and  in  the  permanent  way.  The  employment  of  con- 
tinuous breaks  renders  the  skidding  of  the  wheels  (or  their  being 
caused  to  slide  over  the  rails  without  revolving,  in  order  to  bring 
a  train  to  a  stand)  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary.  Those  breaks 
save  much  time  in  pulling  up  a  train  to  stop  at  intermediate 
stations ;  and  they  frarm  of  themselves  an  admirable  means  of 
enabling  the  guard  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  driver,  in  the 
event  of  anything  happening  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  do 
so.  A  driver  will  constantly  fadl  to  notice  the  application  of  a 
single  break,  but  he  will  always  feel  the  simultaneous  action  of 
breaks  upon  three  or  four  carriages. 

The  system  of  continuous  breaks  has  not  yet  been  extensively 
applied.  The  carriages  of  several  different  compuiies  are  con- 
stantly combined  in  cme  train  on  the  through  lines;  and  they 
are  not  as  yet  fitted  up  to  correspond  with  (me  another.  It  is  the 
same  with  systems  of  breaks,  and  train  communication,  as  with 
station  arrangements,  and  signals,  and  junction  arrangements. 
What  an  officer  of  one  company  considers  good,  is  believed  by 
an  officer  of  the  next  company  to  be  dangerous  and  undesirable. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  trains  are  habitually  run  without  the 
observance  of  easy  precautions  which  would  tend  in  an  impoortant 
degree  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  passengers* 

The  travelling  public  can  only  wonder  at,  and  regret,  the  way 
in  which  they  are  helplessly  dragged  along  in  a  disabled  carriage ; 
or  the  extent  to  which  the  carriages  over-ride  each  other,  and 
are  smashed  to  pieces  when  a  train  is  somewhat  suddenly  broij^ht 
up^  They  are  forced  to  learn  with  what  contentment  they  may, 
that  a  driver  could  not  bring  his  train  to  a  stand  without  a 
serious  collision  after  having  had  notice  for  half  a  mile,  three- 
ouarters  of  a  mile,  or  more,  of  an  obstruction  ahead  of  him. 
The  coroner  charges  his  jury  to  the  effect  that  they  must  not 
expect  this  particular  company  to  adopt  fiirther  precautions  than 
those  which  are  in  general  use.  The  same  opinion  is  reiterated 
from  the  bench  when  a  case  comes  on  for  compensation,  with 
the  addition,  perhaps,  that  the  question  of  such  extra  precautions, 
however  desirable  they  may  be,  is  not  one  with  which  the  Court 
can  deal ;  and  that,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  are  of  opinion 
that  the  company  have  used  such  reasonable  care  and  atten- 
tion in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  as  under  these 
circumstances  might  fairly  be  expected  from  them,  then  they 
must  record  their  verdict  for  the  defendants ;  and  the  questions 
involved  in  cases  of  this  sort  not  being  popularly  understood, 
the  system  is  continued  as  before. 

After 
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After  the  accident  first  referred  to  under  this  head,  for  which 
upwards  of  20,000/.  was  paid  in  compensation,  for  deaths,  injuries, 
and  damages,  the  general  manager  of  the  railway  to  which  the 
train  belonged,  issued  instructions  that  one  break  to  every  seven 
vehicles  should  be  employed  with  excursion -trains  for  the 
future ;  but  this  was  so  little  attended  to,  that  somewhat  later 
another  inquiry  brought  the  circumstance  to  Ught,  of  an  excursion- 
train  having  been  taken  over  gradients  of  1  in  93  and  1  in  100, 
with  only  two  breaks  to  thirty-two  carriages.  About  the  same 
time  another  case  is  recorded,  in  which  seventeen  people  were 
injured,  of  an  excursion-train  in  Gloucestershire  conveying  a 
thousand  passengers  in  twenty-seven  carriages  with  only  two 
breaks.  These  were  quite  insufficient  to  check  its  speed  in  de- 
scending an  incline,  containing  gradients  of  1  in  50  and  1  in  70, 
which  it  met  with  in  the  course  of  its  journey.  The  guard  placed 
'  spraggs,'  or  logs  of  timber,  between  the  spokes  of  two  of  the 
carriage-wheels  to  assist  the  breaks ;  but  the  driver  could  not,  with 
these  additions  to  his  break-power,  do  more  than  slightly  reduce 
a  comparatively  slow  speed  in  a  distance  of  900  yards ;  and  the 
train  could  not,  for  this  reason,  be  stopped  in  time  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  a  coal-train,  which  was  an  hour  and  seven  minutes 
{)efore  its  time,  at  a  junction  where  the  excursion-train  was  not 
expected.  Goods-trains^  also,,  are  frequently  very  insufficiently 
provided  in  this  respect. 

We  are  averse  to  legislation  on  railway  matters  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  details  of  railway 
management;  but  we  believe,  nevertheless,  that  much  benefit 
would  result  to  the  railway  companies  as  well  as  to  the  public,  if 
a  certain  minimum  proportion  of  break-power  were  required  by 
law  to  be  employed  witn  all  passenger-trains,  at  the  rate,  say,  of 
one  break-vehicle  to  every  three  carriages ;  and  if  it  were  rendered 
imperative  upon  railway  companies  to  attach  a  break-vehicle  with 
a  guard  in  it  at  the  tail  of  every  passenger-train,  under  a  penalty 
for  non-compliance  made  easily  recoverable  by  any  person  who 
chose  to  sue  for  it. 

The  next  defect  to  which  we  would  refer,  is  the  want  of  means 
for  preserving  a  safe  interval  between  the  trains,  coupled  with  a 
want  of  information  as  to  their  actual  position,  and  with  unpunc- 
tnality.  As  the  traffic  upon  all  railways  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  as  goods-trains,  mineral-trains,  and  cattle-trains  cannot  be 
made  to  keep  time  absolutely,  any  more  than  passenger-trains,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  exist  a  certain  amount  of  unpunctuality. 
If  a  line  be  not  so  worked  as  to  provide  for  the  safe  running  of 
nnpunctual  as  well  as  of  punctual  trains,  continual  danger  will 
be  incurred.     At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  great 
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reforms  might  be  made  in  this  respect  with  advantage.  Punctuality 
with  passenger-trains  is  not  only  very  much  within  the  control  of 
the  management,  but  may  also  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  good  indi- 
cation of  its  state  of  efficiency. 

When  delays  do  occur,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
made  known  by  telegraph  ;  and,  indeed,  the  times  at  which  the 
trains  may  be  expected,  or  those  at  which  they  start  from  or  pass 
the  principal  stations,  should  be  regularly  announced  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations,  junctions,  and  sidings,  on  all  lines  traversed  at 
high  speeds,  and  by  mixed  traffic.  On  some  railways  this  is 
done ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  either  omitted  altogether, 
or  not  done  to  good  purpose.  A  goods-train,  or  a  slow  train,  or 
a  shunting-train,  is  therefore  kept  waiting  perhaps  for  half-an- 
hour,  or  until  it  can  wait  no  longer,  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  an  express  passenger-train.  It  then  blocks  the  main 
line  by  shunting  over  it,  or  crossing  it,  or  starting  along  it, 
just  as  the  expected  train  comes  up  and  runs  into  it.  If  the 
signalman  is  made  aware  by  telegraph  of  the  time  when  such 
an  express  train  may  be  expected,  he  is  able  to  judge  how  far 
it  is  desirable  to  send  a  slow  train  forward,  or  how  it  may  best 
be  kept  out  of  the  way ;  and  he  need  not  expose  it  to  any  risk. 
For  the  want  of  this  knowledge  he  may,  in  his  uncertainty,  waste 
time  and  cause  danger  at  the  same  moment.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  many  collisions  occur,  and  the  simple  mode  by  which 
they  may  be  avoided.  Not  only  should  a  statement  of  the  time  of 
departure  from  each  stopping-place  be  telegraphed  down  the  line, 
to  show  how  late  the  trains  are,  if  they  are  behind  time,  and  when 
they  may  be  expected  in  all  cases ;  but  this  information  should 
also  be  properly  exhibited  at  the  stations.  On  one  line  of  rail- 
way a  slate  is  affixed  to  a  wall  at  each  station  expressly  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  the  necessary  information  being  constantly 
inscribed  upon  it,  is  always  at  the  service  of  any  one  to  whom 
it  may  be  of  use.  On  another  line  a  still  further  improve- 
ment has  been  for  some  years  in  force,— of  giving  notice  even 
to  the  gate-keepers  at  the  level-crossings  of  the  approach  of  a 
train;  and  this  system  might  be  extended  with  great  benefit. 
The  trains  are  telegraphed  on  special  wires  from  station  to  station ; 
the  voltaic  current  rings  a  telegraph-bell  in  each  intermediate 
crossing-lodge  on  its  way  ;  and  it  thus  announces  to  the  inmate, 
that  a  train  is  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  him,  according 
to  his  situation  with  reference  to  the  telegraph-station  from  which 
the  signal  is  given. 

No  collisions  between  following  trains  could,  of  course,  occur 
on  any  railway,  if  a  sufficient  distance  were  always  strictly  pre- 
served between  them.     In  some  parts  of  Germany  this  object  is 
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sought  by  the  employment  of  a  number  of  signahnen  stationed 
along  the  line  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and  the  platelayers  are 
sometimes  made  to  perform  a  similar  duty  on  special  occasions  in 
this  country.  But  the  rule  most  commonly  laid  down  is,  that 
the  trains  shall  be  kept  five  minutes  apart  from  one  another  by 
the  regular  signalmen  at  the  stations,  junctions,  level-crossings, 
and  sidings  which  they  have  to  pass.  As  it  is  stated  in  some  of 
the  books  of  printed  regulations,  the  danger-signal  is  to  be  kept 
up  for  five  minutes,  and  the  caution-signal  for  five  minutes 
longer,  after  the  passage  of  a  train.  This  rule  is  frequently  not 
carried  out  in  practice,  even  in  places  where  it  is  supposed  to 
remain  in  force;  and  it  often  proves  ineffectual  when  it  is 
acted  upon.  Indeed,  much  longer  intervals  of  time  between  the 
trains  are  insufficient  in  many  cases  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  into  collision  with  one  another ;  and  on  some  occasions 
they  have  been  so  started  that  one  has  been  due  to  overtake 
another,  and  that  collisions  have  in  this  way  resulted,  when 
longer  intervals  have  been  observed.  The  rates  of  speed  are  so 
different,  varying  fit>m  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  fast  trains,  to 
eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  or  even  less,  with  slow  trains,  that 
very  long  intervals  of  time  are  sometimes  required  to  enable  one 
train  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  another,  according  to  the  distance 
that  they  have  to  run  without  a  stoppage.  At  night,  too,  there 
are  fewer  signalmen  on  duty,  and  there  is  less  security  in  that 
respect  than  by  day.  ^  Fogs  occur,  also ;  mineral  trains  are  too 
heavy  for  their  engines ;  rails  are  slippery ;  the  view  is  obstructed 
on  particular  parts  of  the  line ;  and  one  train  breaks  down,  or 
travels  slowly  for  some  distance,  until,  at  an  unlucky  moment, 
it  is  caught  up  and  run  into  by  a  train  which  is  following  at  full 
speed  and  in  fancied  security. 

It  was  soon  found  out  that  some  better  means  than  an  interval 
of  time  was  required  in  tuimels,  where,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  steam  and  smoke,  an  engine-driver  was  never  certain  of 
seeing  ten  yards  before  him ;  and  accordingly,  a  signalman  was 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  longest  and  most  dangerous  tunnels, 
with  a  telegraph,  to  prevent  more  than  one  train  from  being  in 
them  upon  the  same  line  of  rails  at  one  time.  As  the  traffic  in- 
creased, as  the  stoppages  diminished  or  became  less  regular,  and 
as  the  speeds  became  higher  and  more  various,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  protection  in  a  similar  maimer  for  open  por- 
tions of  railway ;  and  the  system  of  working  by  telegraph,  as  it 
is  called,  though  it  still  requires  great  extension,  has  thus  been 
introduced  witih  more  or  less  modification,  on  some  of  the  worst 
parts  of  most  of  the  great  lines.    Many  accidents  have  occurred  in 
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spite  of  it,  from  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  between  the 
signalmen,  either  in  consequence  of  the  defects  under  which  it 
has  been  worked,  or  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  serrants  who  haTe 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraph-instraments,  or  else  from 
their  having  been  employed  upon  odier  duties  incompatible  with 
proper  attention  to  their  instruments ;  but  when  a  good  system 
of  telegraph-working  is  adopted,  and  when  responsible  servants 
are  employed,  it  is  capable  of  affiirding  a  very  high  degree  of 
security,  and  of  materially  assisting  at  the  same  time  in  the  work-* 
ing  of  the  traffic. 

The  traffic  upon  some  of  the  great  lines  is  now,  however,  so 
crowded  at  particular  times,  that  the  trains  cannot,  it  is  alleged,  be 
kept  even  two  miles  (which,  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  is  two  minutes) 
apart.  The  telegraphic  lengths  into  which  they  have  been 
divided  are,  therefore,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  warning  or 
speed,  made  to  accommodate  more  than  one  train  at  a  time  on  the 
same  line  of  rails ;  and  the  telegraph-huts,  which  have  been  esta- 
blished at  distances  of  about  two  miles  from  each  other,  are  thus 
only  available  for  obtaining  a  doubtful  security.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  than  dread  some  serious  accident  from  such  a 
state  of  things,  whilst  it  is  plain  that  the  system  observed  on 
other  lines,  under  which  one  train  only  is  permitted  to  be  upon 
each  length  at  a  time,  and  an  interval  of  space  is  absolutely  main- 
tained between  every  two  trains,  provides  the  best  chance  of 
safety. 

As  the  result  of  the  most  recent  experience  in  working  the 
trains  by  telegraph,  it  appears  that  the  telegraph-huts  should  be 
fitted  up  as  follows : — ^One  train-needle  should  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  each  line  of  rails  in  each  direction,  and  one  talking- 
needle  should  also  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  signalman  in 
each  direction.  Two  double-  and  two  single-needle  instruments 
are  therefore  required  in  each  intermediate  telegraph-hut,  for 
working  a  double  line  of  rails.  The  train-needles  should  indicate 
*  line-blocked '  or  '  line-clear '  only,  and  should  always  be  pegged 
over  to  one  of  those  indications.  The  talking-needles  should  be 
of  the  ordinary  description,  and  should  be  employed  for  all  neces* 
sary  messages,  as  well  as  for  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of 
trains,  for  describing  them,  for  reporting  anything  that  may  be 
observed  to  be  wrong  in  them,  and  for  performing  other  duties 
required  by  local  circumstances.  The  instruments  should  respect- 
ively be  placed  opposite  to  the  directions  in  which  they  work,  in 
huts  of  ample  dimensions,  and  convenient  for  the  men.  Clocks 
should  be  provided  for  their  use,  and  record-books,  in  which 
they  should  enter  the  time  at  which  each  train  is  signalled  to 

them 
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tliem  and  from  them.  It  is  better  that  tunnels  should  be  included 
in  telegraph  lengths  of  this  description,  than  that  thej  should  be 
protected  hj  signalmen  at  each  end  of  ihem. 

Collisions  at  the  junctions  of  two  or  more  lines  of  lails  are 
caused  9  either  bj  a  mistake  of  the  signalman  in  charge  of  them^ 
or  bj  the  disobedience  of  the  driver  of  an  engine  or  train  to  the 
signals  which  are  exhibited  to  him,  or  by  a  want  of  sufficient 
signals,  or  of  good  arrangements  for  working  the  signals  and 
points. 

The  best  jnnctions  are  now  fitted  up  with  raised  stages  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  •signalmen,  on  which  all  the  signal-levers 
and  point-handles  are  collected  together,  and  from  which  they 
can  bejconveniently  worked.  Each  signalman  has  a  main-signal 
at  his  box,  and  a  distant-signal  (worked  by  a  wire)  from  600  to 
900  yards  away  from  it,  applicable  to  each  line  of  rails  under  his 
control.  He  keeps  his  signals,  on  most  lines,  at  *  danger,'  and 
only  lowers  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  train. 
An  admirable  improvement  has  been  introduced  of  late,  of  so  con- 
necting the  points  and  signals  with  each  other,  that  the  points 
may  be  moved  freely  in  either  direction  as  long  as  the  signals 
are  kept  at  *  danger ; '  that  the  points  are  fixed  in  their  proper 
positions  when'a  signal  is  lowered  to  allow  a  train  to  pass  ;  and 
that  the  sig^wls  cannot  be  so  lowered  imtil  the  points  have  been 
first  tamed  in  the  right  direction.  A  signalman  is  thus  pre- 
vented  ftom  making  any  mistake  which  can  lead  to  an  accident ; 
and  as  the  signals  are  weighted  to  fly  to  ^  danger '  in  the  event 
of  any  failure  of  the  machinery  for  working  t^m,  the  only  risk 
to  be  apprehended  is  from  the  drivers  not  obeying  the  signals 
made  to  them,  from  their  miscalculating  the  distance  in  which 
they  can  stop  iheir  trains,  or  from  their  not  being  provided  with 
sufficient  break-^iower. 

On  one  of  tb^  great  lines  on  which  junctions  are  very  nume* 
*  reus,  the  inferior  system  has  been  adopted  of  having  one  sema- 
phore-post only,  with  two  arms  on  it,  at  each  junction-box ;  and 
of  keeping  the  distant-signals  applicable  to  the  main  line  at  ^  all 
right,*  instead  of  at  ^  danger.'  This  system  has  led  to  some 
accidents.  The  more  rational  and  common  practice  is  to  employ 
as  many  jtmction-signals  as  there  are  lines  of  way,  to  prevent  the 
engine-drivers  from  being  misled,  or  from  mistaking  the  signals 
made  to  them.  For  this  purpose  each  junction-box  is  generally 
provided  with  two  semaphore-posts,  each  of  which  has  two  arms. 
Four  arms  on  one  post  would,  of  course,  answer  the  same  end. 

For  junctions,  as  well  as  at  stations  and  other  places  where 
fixed  signals  are  required,  semaphore  signals  are  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  sujierior  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  kinds  in 
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use,  and  they  are  most  commonly  employed.  They  would,  no 
doubt,  become  universal  if  it  were  not  mought  advisable  on  some 
of  the  established  lines  to  adhere  to  the  different  systems  that  have 
been  already  adopted. 

Collisions  on  single  lines,  from  trains  meeting  one  another 
while  travelling  in  opposite  directions,  are  due  to  recklessness, 
or  mistakes,  or  misunderstandings,  under  defective  systems  of 
working.  There  can  be  no  safety  from  this  class  of  accident 
unless  stringent  regulations  be  adopted  for  preventing  trains  from 
being  started  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Various  systems  of  working  have  been  employed.  On  some 
single  lines  the  trains  are  worked  by  the  printed  time-tables  as 
long  as  they  are  tolerably  punctual,  without  any  other  precaution 
than  adherence  to  the  crossmg-places  therein  prescribed ;  and  any 
alterations  in  those  crossing-places,  which  are  rendered  necessary 
by  irregularities  in  the  traffic,  are  arranged  by  telegraph  be- 
tween the  station-masters  or  persons  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  stations,  on  their  own  responsibility.  This  system  has  proved 
ineffectual,  in  consequence  either  of  want  of  intelligence  or  want 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  stations,  or  else 
of  misunderstandings  between  the  station-masters  and  others. 

On  a  railway  in  the  West  of  England,  the  system  was  adopted 
of  making  one  officer  (the  locomotive-superintendent)  responsible, 
in  the  event  of  deviations  from  the  time-tables,  for  arranging 
fresh  places  of  crossing  for  the  trains ;  similarly  to  the  Americaa 
pfan  of  employing  a  train-despatcher  for  regulating  the  traffic. 
In  this  case,  distinct  instructions  were  required  to  be  sent  by  the 
locomotive-superintendent  himself,  to  station-masters,  guards,  and 
all  parties  concerned  in  any  alterations  that  were  effected.  As 
the  traffic  of  the  line  was  very  heavy,  this  officer  had  a  compli- 
cated task  to  perform,  more  particularly  when  extra  trains  were 
run  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordinary  traffic  was  irregular.  A 
collision  with  loss  of  life  occurred  under  this  system,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  insertion  of  the  word  ^  at '  in  the  copy  of  a 
telegraph-message,  which  was  not  as  explicit  as  it  might  have 
been ;  and  partly  from  the  misunderstandings  to  which  this 
trifling  addition  led. 

On  a  railway  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  locomotive-super- 
intendent was  himself  killed  in  a  collision  which  occurred 
between  an  engine  on  which  he  was  riding  in  one  direction,  and 
a  train  which  was  proceeding  under  his  general  instructions 
(though  he  did  not  expect  it  on  that  particular  occasion)  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

On  a  railway  in  Staffordshire,  the  time-tables  were  found  to  be  so 
arranged  that  if  they  had  been  followed  the  trains  must  have 
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come  six  times  a  day  into  collision  with  one  another  on  a  portion 
of  single  line. 

When  a  portion  of  double  line  is  worked  temporarily  as  a 
single  line,  m  consequence  of  renewals,  repairs,  or  obstructions, 
a  pilot-man  or  pilot-engine  is  usually  employed  io  start,  or  accom- 
pany each  train;  but  even  under  this  system  a  fatal  collision 
occurred  not  Ion?  since.  It  turned  out  that  the  pilot-man  was 
not  sufficiently  distinguishable  by  night,  that  a  fixed  main-signal 
was  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  single  line,  and  that  the  discipline 
had  not  been  sufficiently  strict 

There  are  three  systems  under  which  single  lines  have  hitherto 
been  safely  worked.  The  first  and  best,  which,  when  it  can  be 
rigidly  carried  out,  prevents  all  possibility  of  collision,  and  makes 
a  single  line  safer  than  a  double  one,  is  that  of  working  with  one 
engine  only,  or  two  coupled  together,  at  a  time.  The  second, 
and  next  best,  is  that  of  employing  what  is  called  a  'train-staff' 
for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic.  The  '  train-iftaff '  was  at  first  a 
sort  of  truncheon,  with  which,  when  a  guard  was  armed,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  proceed  over  the  portion  of  line  to  which  it  belonged, 
in  either  direction.  It  is  now  made  in  various  forms,  from  that 
of  a  small  brass  case  containing  a -key,  and  fastened  by  a  strap 
over  the  guard's  shoulder,  to  that  of  a^staff  five  feet  long,  or  of  a 
signal  placed  in  a  socket  (similar  to  a  lamp  socket)  on  the  engine 
or  tender.      The  mode  in  which  it  is  applied  is  as  follows : — 

A  single  line  is  divided  into  any  convenient  number  of  lengths 
for  the  purposes  of  working  ;  and  to  each  length  is  appointed  a 
separate  ^  train-staff,'  distinct  in  form  and  colour  from  those  on 
the  other  lengths.  No  train  is  permitted,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  to  start  from  the  terminal  station  of  a  length 
unless  the  staff  belonging  to  the  portion  of  line  over  which  it 
is  about  to  travel  is  present  If  two  or  three  trains  are  waiting 
to  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  they  are  all  provided  with  train- 
tickets,  corresponding  in  colour  and  form  to  the  staff,  except 
the  last,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  staff  itself.  The  train- 
tickets  are  only  procurable  at  the  terminal  stations  of  the  staff, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  at  these  by  means  of  the  staff;  as  they 
are  contained  in  a  box,  also  similar  in  colour,  of  which  the  staff 
forms  the  key,  or  which  is  opened  by  a  key  attached  to  the  staff. 
During  the  operation  of  ballasting,  or  when  an  accident  happens, 
the  staff  is  still  supreme.  It  must  be  sent  for  an  assisting  engine, 
or  must  accompany  the  ballast  engine ;  and  no  officer  or  person 
in  authority  can  send  forward  an  engine  or  train  during  its 
absence ;  but  the  most  hurried  director  or  the  most  impatient 
manager  must,  as  well  as  the  third-class  passenger,  await  its 
return. 
Vol.  111.— iVi?,  221.  c  A  code 
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A  code  of  regulations  embodying  the  above  provisions  is  now 
circulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  recommended  for  adop- 
tu)n ;  and  these  provisions  are  more  or  less  in  force  upon  all 
single  lines  on  which  the  staff  system  is  employed. 

The  third  system  is  that  in  which  the  duty  of  the  traia-staJBTis 
performed  by  a  train-porter,  constantly  tmvelling  backwards  and 
forwards*  Such  an  officer  may  be  wanted,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  employed,  even  when  the  staff 
system  is  in  force.  But  the  train-staff  has  certainly  these  advanr 
tages  over  the  train-porter — that  it  is  never  sick  or  sorry,  that  it 
never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  that  it  is  unable  to  make  a 
mistake,  that  it  can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  misunderstand 
any  one,  that  having;  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  for  it  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  that  its  instructions  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  by  its  presence  or  absence  at  any  particular  point  it  will 
always  speak  for  itself,  and  that  it  can  have  no  secrets  and  tell 
no  lies. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade-  have  of  late  years,  before 
recommending  the  ^opening  of  a  portion  of  single  line  for  pas- 
senger traffic,  demanded  that  a  certificate  should  be  furnished  on 
behalf  of  the-  company  wishing  to  open  it,,  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
the  three  modes  dbove  neferred  to  would  be  adopted  in  working  it. 
These  undertakings  have  not  always  beea  carried  out  in  practice, 
because  the  officers  superintending  the  working  of  the  lines  have 
not  in  some  cases  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  certifi- 
cates so  given  by  others.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  requir- 
ing of  such  certificates  has  very  much  contributed  in  a  general 
way  to  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Next  after  collisions,,  the  class  of  accidents  that  is  most  nume- 
rous and  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that  which  arises  from 
engines  or  carriages  leaving  the  rails.  These  accidents  are 
occasioned,  sometimes  by  defects  in  the  rolling  stock,  such  as 
the  failure  of  axles,  wheel-tyres,  springs,  or  otiher  parts  of  the 
machinery  of  a  train ;  and  sometimes  by  defects  in  the  per- 
manent way^  which  includes  the  rails,,  chairs^  fastenings,  sleepers, 
and  ballast  An  opportunity  occasionally  offers  of  attributing 
such  accidents  to  mgh  speed  when  the  real  cause  has  not  been 
found  out ;  but  high  speed  alone  can  never  be  considered  as  the 
principal  cause  of  an  accident,  except  in  the  case  of  a  curve^  of 
which  the  radius  is  so  small  as  to  render  the  speed  employed 
dangerous,  or  on  which  the  super-elevation  of  the  outer  above 
the  inner  rail  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flange  of  an  engine- 
or  carriage-wheel  from  mounting  the  former. 

In  writing  thus  we  do  not  mean  to  justify  excessive  speeds,  or 
to  imply  that  the  danger  of  railway  travelling  is  not  materially 
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gtmUs  when  Ae  speed  ia  incmaed  beyond  a  certain  point, 
wJiicli  varieg  with  the  nature  of  the  line,  the  eondition  of  its  roU- 
in§p-atock,  and  the  strength,  and  state  oi  repair  of  its  permanent 
way.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceiTe  that  the  principal  companies 
hare  been  both  foolish  and  rash  in  allowing  their  traina  to  ma  at 
the  speeds  which  have  now  for  some  years  been  at  all  times  and 
seasons  habitually  employed,  and  especially  sa  in  permittiag 
their  engine-driyers  to  make  np  time  on  die  road.  They  have 
been  focdish  because  high  qpeeda  are  exceedingly  expensive^ 
in  requiring  saperior  axrangemente.  for  conductiag  the  traffic,  in 
causing  intemtptions  or  extra  speed,  to  the  slow  traffic,  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  stock  and  road,  in  oempenaation  to  persons 
killed  and  injured,  and  in  preventing  the  deTelopraent  of  loeal 
tnffie.  They  have  been  nah  becaaae,  other  things  being  equal, 
greater  risk,  both  of  collisiona  and  o£  tsains  leaaring  the  rails,  is 
incurred  at  high  speeds  than  at  low  speeds,  and  btoaiisff,  when 
an  accidoit  does  ogcui^  a  hi^  speed  jm  liable  matorially  to  in* 
crease  the  damage  to  the  stock  and  the  injuries  to  the  passengess 
which  result  from  it. 
In  these  respects  we  agree  with  much,  that  is  stated  in  a 

Eaphlet  against  hi^  speeds  which  has  been  circulated  by 
:  G.  R^  Stephenson,  C.E.,  under  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,,  and  which  we  commend  to  our 
readers.  We  are  unable  to  endmse  all  his  conclusions,  espe- 
ciaUy  as  regards  break-power  and  the  reversing  of  engines, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  practical  experience ;  but 
we  would  add  a  few  figures*  in  carrobonitian  of  his  views, 
because  we  conceiTe  them  to  aSotd  a  somewhat  strong  illnstra^ 
tioa  of  the  danger,  and  expense  in  compensation  alone,  of  fast 
traffic.  Out  of  a  total  sum  of  181,270^,.  which  was  officially 
letnmed  by  the  di£Esrent  companies  as  having  been  paid  in  the 
year  1860  as  compensation  for  accidents  and  losses,  22,504^.  is 
stated  to  have  been  paid  on  a  line  381  miles  long  which 
stands  hig^  in  public  estimation  fior  comfort  and  speed ;  whilst 
114-252.  is  stated  to  have  been  paid  by  a  neighbouring  line, 
£56  miles  long,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  at  the  same 
time  mone  deliberete  and  more  dangerous;  and  55,3622.  is 
giv«n  as  paid  by  a  third  line,  968  miles  long,  which  riv^  the 
first  line  in  its  speed,  if  not  in  its  other  qualifications. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  add,  that  the  fastest  trains*  have  not 
in  practice  contributed  to  produce  the  accidents  in  which  the 
greatest  loss  o£  life  and  injuries  have  been  sustained,  and  that 
some  of  the  slower  (stopping)  trains  are  obliged  to  run  at  greater 

rl  between  the  stations  dian  the  faster  (through)  tndne.     We 
Id  be  glad  to  see  die  speed  of  all  trains  diminished  through 
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the  winter  months,  as  the  attempt  to  maintain  them  invariably 
leads  to  great  irr^^arities,  much  dissatisfaction,  considerable 
risk,  and  extra  loss  of  life.  Fogs  and  frosts,  sleet  and  snow, 
driving  winds  and  slippery  rails,  are  highly  inimical  to  punc- 
tuality, and  they  all  cause  extra  danger — ^the  more  so  under 
defective  systems,  not  sufficiently  able  to  cope  with  irregularity. 
In  fogs  the  engine-drivers  cannot  see  sometimes  fifty  yards 
before  them.  During  frost  the  roads  are  rigid,  repairs  and 
renewals  are  difficult,  and  iron  is  more  brittle ;  and  the  perma- 
nent way  is  often  left  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  by  the 
thaw  that  succeeds  it  High  speeds  at  such  seasons  are  more 
objectionable  than  during  the  summer  months.  Many  will  re- 
member the  disastrous  accidents  that  occurred  one  after  another 
during  the  somewhat  unusual  continuance  of  hard  weather  that 
was  experienced  last  winter.  The  companies  then  found  it 
necessary  suddenly  to  reduce  their  speeds,  and  to  throw  the 
traffic  into  a  state  of  irregularity  firom  which  it  was  some  time 
in  recovering.  That  state  of  things  was  less  satisfactory,  both  to 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  companies  and  to  the  public, 
besidei^  being  less  to  the  interest  of  the  companies,  than  if  the 
speeds  had  been  deliberately  reduced  at  an  earlier  date  and  the 
necessary  alterations  had  been  effected  in  the  time-tables.  The 
public  would  not,  we  are  convinced,  be  otherwise  than  pleased 
at  any  reduction  of  speed  that  would  during  the  worst  of  the 
winter  months  enable  punctuality  to  be  more  reg^arly  main- 
tained. 

But  we  were  saying,  before  thus  digressing  upon  the  subject  of 
speeds,  that  except  under  certain  conditions  upon  curves,  high 
speed  could  never  be  properly  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  an  engine  or  train  leaving  the  rails ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
there  is  invariably  some  other  very  good  cause  for  every  accident 
of  this  description,  though  it  is  not  always  brought  to  light.  Speed 
is,  in  fact,  a  comparative  question.  What  would  be  a  compa- 
ratively high  and  dangerous  speed  in  one  case,  is  a  comparatively 
slow  and  safe  speed  in  another.  When  a  train  filled  with  electors 
ran  off  the  rails  on  a  line  near  the  north-west  coast  of  England 
on  one  occasion,  it  was  found  that  a  very  unsteady  eng^e,  whose 
trailing  wheels  had  been  removed  for  greater  facility  in  taking 
the  curves,  had  been  thrown  from  a  bad  permanent  way  by  a 
shaky  bridge.  The  speed  in  that  case,  though  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  was  unsafe,  whereas  at  the  same  spot  a 
steady  engine  might  have  travelled  along  a  sound  road  over  a 
rigid  bridge  with  perfect  safety  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  fact 
is  that  whatever  the  speed  employed  may  be,  the  permanent  way 
of  every  passenger  line  ought  to  be  maintained  in  so  efficient  a 
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condition  as  to  be  safe  at  a  speed  considerably  higher.  In  all 
aigineering  works  it  is  a  rule  that  there  shall  be  a  margin  of 
strength  of  two,  three,  or  more  times,  above  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely required.  Railway  bridges  of  wrought-iron  are  required 
by  the  omcers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  have  an  ultimate  strength 
capable  of  bearing  four  times,  and  of  cast*iron  six  times  the 
greatest  weight  that  they  will  have  in  practice  to  support.  There 
ought  in  like  manner  to  be  a  sufficient  margin  of  strength  and 
stability  in  the  permanent  way,  which  should  be  safe  not  merely 
at  the  speeds  daily  employed  upon  it,  but  at  much  higher  speeds 
also.  '  We  regret  to  say  that  this  rule  is  not  always  carried  out, 
and  that  the  permanent  way  of  some  railways  is  permitted  to 
fall  into  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  After  an  old  line  has 
been  worked  to  the  utmost,  the  renewals  occupy  a  considerable 
period,  perhaps  a  series  of  years ;  and  whilst  they  are  going  on 
a  train  may  run  off  the  rails,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  defective 
condition  of  the  road,  and  partly  from  other  causes. 

If  no  death  ensues  after  an  accident  of  this  description,  no 
public  inquiry  takes  place.  If  death  unfortunately  follows,  the 
coroner  and  his  jury  assemble.  The  evidence  is  probably  con- 
flicting, the  causes  are  technical,  and  eminent  engineers  give  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  road  was  in  fair  working  order.  They 
have  often  seen  other  roads  in  a  worse  condition;  the  accident 
ought  not  to  have  happened ;  and  no  one  can  be  blamed  for 
what  has  occurred.  TTie  jury  return  a  verdict  of  *  Accidental 
Death,'  and  thank  the  company  for  their  attention,  their  civility, 
and  their  readiness  to  afford  information.  The  chairman  con- 
gratulates the  shareholders  at  their  next  meeting  that  the  line  has 
been  so  free  from  accident. 

Out  of  the  average  before  alluded  to,  of  seventy-six  accidents 
per  annum,  thirteen  arise  from  engines  and  trains  leaving  the 
rails,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  defects  connected  with  the 
permanent  way  of  difi&rent  descriptions.  One  defect,  that  has 
been  the  direct  cause  of  several  prominent  accidents,  is  the  decay 
or  shearing  of  the  trenails,  or  wooden  plugs,  by  means  of  which 
the  chairs  are  attached  to  the  sleepers.  Trenails  have  been,  and 
ate  still  preferred  by  many  engineers  to  wrought-iron  spikes  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  have  proved  thc^mselves  to  be  treacherous. 
They  are  found  to  give  way  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to 
their  quality  and  the  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  at  the 
part  between  the  chair  and  the  sleeper,  where  strength  is  most 
required ;  and  experience  has  amply  shown  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  trusted  on  curves,  because  they  are  apt  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  edges  of  the  chairs,  which  are  generally  sharp.  Even  on  a 
straight'  line  they  sometimes  g^ve  way  suddenly  after  having 
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been  In  use  for  six  years  and  upwards.  An  express  train  from 
a  wateringHolace  of  much  resort  on  the  norlh-west  coast  of  Eng^ 
land  ran  off  a  straight  portion  of  line  solely  firom  this  cause ;  and 
a  fatal  accident  happened,  also  on  a  straight  line,  in  the  «>uth  of 
Scotland,  not  long  since,  from  the  same  cause.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  other  parts  of  the  permanent  way  proved  on  examination 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  irom  this  source  of  weakness. 
Wooden  trenails  possess  the  advantage  of  holding  better  in  the 
sleepers  than  iron  spikes,  and  therefore  of  retaining  the  chairs 
more  firmly  in  their  places  as  long  as  the  timber  is  sound  ;  but 
it  is  clear,  after  the  experience  £hat  has  been  obtained  of  their 
liability  to  fieiilure,  that  whenever  they  are  used  in  future,  a  prcH 
portion  of  wroughU-iron  spikes — say  two  in  each  sleeper— Hshould 
be  used  with  them. 

AmcHigst  other  defects  in  die  roadway  that  lead  more  or  lesa 
directly  to  accident,  may  be  mentioned  weak  rails,  or  rails  laid 
upon  sleepers  too  far  ajnrt;  and  employed  perhaps,  when  of  a 
double-headed  section,  first  with  one  head  and  tbsn  with  the 
other  head  uppermost.  The  rails  have  frequently  been  fractured 
under  these  circumstaiaoes  by  the  weight  and  momentum  of  a 
P&s^u^g  engine,  and  often  without  the  engine  or  die  train  being 
thrown  off  the  line.  Points  and  crossings,  again,  are  badly  put  in^ 
or  are  allowed  to  get  out  of  ocder.  When  sleepers  decay,  the  beds 
of  the  chairs  become  uneveoo,  or  the  laslenings  get  loose  in  cofr* 
sequence  of  the  holes  in  which  they  are  inserted  becoming  too 
large  for  them ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  gauge  between  die 
rails  ceases  to  be  well  kept  The  joints  of  the  rails  also  ase 
more  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  the  ends  of  the  rails  acquire 
excessive  motion  as  the  trains  pass  over  them.  As  each  part 
becomes  loose  and  shaky,  the  keys  which  keep  the  rails  in  the 
chairs  ape  more  apt  to  drop  ou^  the  chairs  are  more  liable  to 
fiacture,  and  accidents  of  all  sorts  are  more  likely  to  occur. 

It  is  surprising  how  bad  a  road  the  trains  will  sometimea 
traverse  day  after  day  without  accident,  and  how  the  working 
platelayers  will  manage  to  keep  them  on  the  rails  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  though  of  course  reckless  engineers  tend 
to  engender  careless  foremen,  and  cax«Iess  foremen  to  make 
neglectful  platelayers.  In  many  cases  individuals,  or  local 
authorities,  have  complained  with  good  cause  of  the  condition  of 
difierent  lines  of  railway,  and  have  asked  for  an  inspecting  officer 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  rqport  upon  them.  In  one  of  these 
cases  of  complaint,  in  which  ihe  permanent  way  proved  to  be  in 
a  very  bad  states  one  engine  had  run  off  the  line  four  times,  and 
another  once,  within  twenty  days. 

Our  remarks  apply,  in  spirit,  to  every  one  of  the  many  descrip^ 
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tioDS  of  ToadwBj  that  have  been  laid  down.  In  one  and  all, 
die  same  points  reqniie  attention  in  ord»  that  a  Teasonable 
degree  of  sifety  may  be  maintained. 

Safety  in  vnch  matters  is,  after  all,  principally  a  question  of 
margin.  There  most  be  a  sufficient  margin  of  strength,  of  sta- 
bility, and  of  good  repair ;  and  it  is  important  also  to  select  that 
ibrm  of  permanent  way  in  which  fastenings  are  least  likely 
to  get  loose,  if  it  possesses  other  good  qualities.  We  wonld 
specify  the  fisbed-joint,  as  it  is  termed,  as  being  the  greatest 
improyement  that  has  been  effected  of  late  years  in  permanent 
way.  The  most  common  and  most  efficacious  mode  of  *  fishing ' 
die  joints  is  by  placing  a  slab  of  wrought-iron  on  each  side  of 
the  ends  of  the  mils  at  their  point  of  junction,  and  by  securing 
them  with  four  screw-bolts  which  pass  through  both  o^  the  fish- 
plates and  through  the  rails  between  ihem.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  employ  a  section  of  rail  to  which  the  fished-joint  can  be 
applied.  Where  the  rails  are  not  united  in  this  or  some  odier 
^cient  manner  at  the  joints,  every  tyre  of  every  vehicle  receives 
a  greater  or  less  blow  in  passing  every  joint.  Each  end  of  each 
raU  is  depressed  in  turn  as  a  tyre  passes  over  it,  and  rises  again 
^  as  the  tyre  proceeds  onwards.  Each  tyre  receives  a  blow  as  it 
leaves  one  rail  and  comes  against  the  end  of  another,  and  the 
ends  of  the  rails  are  forced  down  one  after  another  against  the 
bottom  of  the  chairs.  This  action  causes  a  rapid  succession 
of  blows  as  a  train  passes  along  the  line,  and  the  noise  and 
rattle  which  are  thus  produced  will  be  at  once  recognised  by 
our  readers. 

A  strong  permanent  way,  kept  in  good  order,  is  a  pleasant 
n|^ ;  it  gives  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  it  forms  a  mai^ 
vellously  safe  road  to  travel  over.  It  is  moreover  an  economical 
thix^  in  the  long  run.  Where  a  weak  road  in  bad  order  costs 
8002.  per  mile  to  get  into  proper  condition,  or  150/.  per  mile 
to  keep  up,  a  superior  road  will  only  cost  100/.  per  mile  for  its 
maintenance.  The  rolling-stock  suffers,  also,  most  materially 
when  a  road  is  out  of  order.  Engines  and  carriages  complain 
Utterly  of  it  Tyres,  axles,  and  springs  fail  more  frequently 
upon  it.  Engine-drivers  and  guards  do  not  like  it.  Passengers 
perceive  excessive  oscillation,  or  unpleasant  motion,  or  rattling 
joints,  and  become  afraid  of  it.  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety,  annoyance,  and  expense. 

Of  the  accidents  that  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
machinery  of  trains,  the  gfreatest  number  have  been  due  to  the 
fracture  of  the  tyres  of  die  wheels.  Accidents  of  this  nature 
were  a  few  years  ago  classed  as  non-preventible ;  but  now,  for- 
tonately,  they  need  no  longer  be  so  considered. 

The 
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The  tyres  in  common  use,  after  being  rolled  out  to  the 
required  shape,  and  cut  to  the  desired  length,  are  turned  round 
into  the  form  of  a  circle  and  welded  at  the  ends ;  and  their  inner 
circumferences  are  made  rather  smaller  than  the  exterior  of  the 
wheels  to  which  they  are  to  be  attached.  They  are  heated  before 
they  are  applied  to  the  wheels,  sufficiently  to  allow  of  their 
being  slipped  over  them ;  and  they  contract  in  cooling,  so  as  to 

Py  them  tightly.  They  are  finally  secured  to  ^e  wheels, 
y  by  the  firmness  with  which  they  thus  grasp  them,  and 
partly  by  rivets,  or  bolts,  which  are  passed  through  the  tyres  as 
well  as  through  the  rims  of  the  wheels. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tyres  that  fail  give  way  either  at 
the  weld  or  at  the  boltrholes,  which  are  necessarily  their  weakest 
points ;  and  the  most  dangerous  tyres  are  those  which  are  shrunk 
on  the  wheels  too  tightly.  In  a  season  of  severe  frost,  when  the 
roads  become  rigid  and  are  uneven,  the  tyres  are  more  severely 
tried  than  at  any  other  time,  as  well  on  these  accounts  as  because 
they  have  then  also  inferior  powers  of  resistance.  Besides  having 
to  encounter  more  constant  and  harder  blows  from  the  roughness 
of  the  permanent  way,  their  tensile  strength  is  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  because  the 
strengdi  of  wrought  iron  gradually  diminishes  from  a  tempera-  ' 
ture  of  something  like  600^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  further, 
they  are  apt  to  shrink  into  a  state  of  greater  tension  at  such 
times,  because  the  colder  the  temperature  the  more  they  become 
contracted. 

When  fracture  takes  place,  they  are  liable,  in  suddenly  opening 
out,  to  fly  off  the  wheel ;  and  they  occasionally  break  up  into  a 
number  of  pieces.  The  mode  in  which  accidents  chiefly  happen 
is  by  the  vehicles  to  which  they  belong  being  thus  thrown  off 
the  line ;  but  in  some  cases,  passengers  in  the  trains,  and  others, 
have  been  killed  or  injured  by  the  fragments ;  and  in  one  case,  a 
passenger  in  one  train  was  killed  by  a  tyre  which  flew  from  a 
second  train  as  the  two  trains  passed  each  other  in  opposite 
directions.  When  a  tyre  flies  from 'the  leading  wheel  of  an 
engine,  the  engine  invariably  leaves  the  line ;  and  the  results  are 
likely,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  very  disastrous.  There  was  a  fatal 
accident  of  this  sort  not  long  since  near  Tottenham,  which  has 
already  led  to  much  litigation,  and  is  said  to  be  likely  to  produce 
still  more. 

When  a  tyre  flies  from  one  of  the  carriages  of  a  train,  the  car- 
riage so  disabled  is  frequently  dragged  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  the  driver  discovers  die  mishap,  to  the  excessive  discom- 
fort, and  sometimes  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  passengers  and 
their  effects,  as  well  as  of  any  other  passengers  who  may  be  in 

the 
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.the  carriages  behind  it.  Among  the  numerous  instances  of  this 
sort  that  have  been  experienced,  may  be  mentioned  an  accident 
that  occurred  in  the  north  of  England.  The  wheel-tyre  of  a 
first-class  carriage  gave  way,  and  the  driver  did  not  know  any- 
thing of  it  until  after  he  had  travelled  for  three  miles.  The 
guard's  van  broke  away  from  behind  this  vehicle  at  an  early 
stage,  and  was  left  standing  in  the  ballast ;  but  the  carriage  itself 
was  dragged  for  two  miles  and  three-quarters  further,  till  all  its 
wheels  and  axles  had  been  knocked  away  from  under  it,  when  its 
couplings  at  length  gave  way.  Then  again  there  was  the '  notorious 
carriage '  accident  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  which  will  long 
be  remembered  by  some  gentlemen  residing  in  Sheffield.  The 
tyres  of  a  wheel  belonging  to  a  first-class  carriage,  which  had 
been  previously  stated  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company  to  be 
'notorious'  for  having  a  disagreeable  motion  in  travelling,  failed 
while  the  train  was  proceeding  at  a  speed  of  35  or  40  miles  an  hour. 
The  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and  tender  and  nine  vehicles, 
and  the  carriage  that  became  disabled  was  third  from  the  hind 
end  of  it  After  it  had  been  dragged  over  the  sleepers  for  about 
400  yards,  the  axles  got  loose,  and  were  doubled  up  and  broken ; 
while  the  two  last  vehicles  were  separated  violently  from  the 
hinder  part,  and  the  engine  and  tender  from  the  front  of  the 
train.  Seven  detached  vehicles  were  then  running  down  a  gra- 
dient of  1  in  131  at  considerable  speed,  without  a  break  before 
or  behind  them,  and  with  no  other  check  than  that  which  was 
afforded  by  the  bumping  or  sliding  of  the  wheelless  first-class 
carriage  over  the  rails.  They  only  came  to  a  stand,  finally, 
near  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel,  at  900  yards  from  the  place  where 
they  had  left  the  van,  and  1300  yards  from  the  point  at  which 
the  first  portion  of  tyre  flew  off. 

Accidents  of  this  description  are  suggestive  of  another  pre- 
caution to  which  we  shall  refer ;  but  we  must  first  explain  the 
mode  in  which  accidents  arising  from  the  failure  of  tyres  may  be 
prevented.  It  is  not  the  mere  fracture  of  the  tyre,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  occasions  the  mischief  or  causes  the  vehicle  to 
which  it  is  attached  to  leave  the  line ;  but  it  is  the  way  in  which 
the  tyre  flies  open,  and  in  which  it  is  either  thrown  off  the  wheel 
at  once,  or  broken  gradually  to  pieces  during  its  revolutions  over 
the  rails  and  ballast.  To  prevent  this  result,  numerous  modes 
of  fastening  have  been  patented  and  put  in  practice,  which  have 
for  their  object,  both  the  dove-tailing  of  the  tyre  to  the  wheel  to 

Gvent  it  from  flying  when  it  fails,  and  the  avoiding  of  the  bolt^ 
es,  which  weaken  the  tyre  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of  its 
section,  and  render  it  more  liable  to  fail.  Different  methods  are 
preferred  upon  dififerent  railways,  which  have  been  introduced 

or 
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or  inirented  by  the  officen  of  those  ndlwayB.  They  are  all  siip»> 
nor  to  the  old  method  above  described;  bat  they  leqidre  yariooB 
degrees  of  attention  and  good  workmanship,  and  are  more  or  leas 
«fficieDt.  We  woald  particalarly  specify,  as  aaKmgst  the  moat 
lecure,  the  tiro  riral  modes  upon  the  South-Eastern  and  tiie 
Brighton  Railways,  known  as  Mansell's  and  Burke's  Patents. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  means  of  security  that  ase 
thus  pkiced  at  the  disposal  of  locomotii^e-  and  carriage-superin* 
tendents  come  into  general  use.  Vast  nombevs  of  old  tyres  have 
to  be  worn  out,  and  the  new  and  best  modes  of  fastening  hove 
aot  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  on  some  of  the  longest 
of  the  lines  of  railway.  But  die  travelling  public  should  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  their  bein^ 
dragged  helplessly  along  for  miles  in  a  disabled  carriage,  at  the 
peril,  perhaps  at  the  ccMtt,  of  their  lives,  behind  an  express  or  any 
other  train,  in  consequence  of  tlie  fracture  of  a  wheel-tyre ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  lyres  can  be  so  efTectually  secured  on  the 
wheels  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  them  to  fly  in  case  of 
fracture,  but  tliat  Aey  may  even  be  broken  into  several  pieces 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  die  train ;  and  because  in  the 
second  place,  the  train  can  without  difficulty  be  provided  with 
good  means  of  communication  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  driver  may  at  once  be  apprised  of  any 
accident. 

This  last  is  of  itself  a  subject  of  importance,  and  one  whidi 
merits  a  brief  discussion. 

The  business  of  the  engine-driver  and  fireman  of  a  train  is  to 
attend  to  the  engine  and  keep  an  incessant  look-out  ahead  for 
signals  and  obstructions ;  and  this  is  quite  as  much  as  tbey  can 
do  properly.  When  they  are  travelling  at  speed,  the  ratde  of 
die  engine  and  tram  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  they  pass 
through  ihe  atmosphere  fwhich  is  equivalent  to  a  hurricane 
blowing  in  the  c^posite  direction)  often  render  it  impossible  far 
them  to  hear  any  sound  from  the  carriages  behind  them.  A 
guard  may  at  times  attract  the  attention  of  a  driver  by  putting 
on  a  break  and  suddenly  taking  it  off  again ;  but  ao  little  effect 
has  this  openction  upon  the  momentum  of  the  moving  mass 
(which  may  weigh  fn>m  100  to  200  tons)  that  the  driver  will 
more  frequently  not  notice  it  at  aiL  It  is  true  that  if  a  guard 
has  the  means  which  he  ought  to  possess,  of  applying  breaks  to 
two  or  three  carriages  as  well  as  to  his  van  all  at  the  same  time, 
he  can,  by  making  use  of  them,  always  cause  the  driver  to 
look  romid.  But  breaks  of  this  description  have  only  as  yet 
come  into  partial  use ;  and  even  when  they  are  employed  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  meana  of  communication  independent  of 

them^ 
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them,  becsnie  a  gmid  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  signal  t» 
die  diiTer  when  these  hraJu  are  applied  and  when  he  cannot 
safely  rraeaseuienu 

A  great  number  of  saggesdons  have  been  made  from  time  U> 
time,  and  many  inyentions  patented,  for  providing  means  of  ix^ 
tercommmiication  ia  varions  ways  between  diiierait  parts  of  a 
ttain.  Some  wonld  employ  electricity,  others  air^tabes  or  water- 
tabes  ;  and  others,  agam,  would  have  signals  on  each  carriage^ 
whicdi  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  guard,  and  indicate  the 
compartment  from  which  tibey  were  given ;  while  powerful  bells, 
or  whistles  worked  by  air  or  steam,  supplied  by  die  revolutions 
of  the  axles  or  fredi  from  the  engine,  or  pieoes  c»f  ordnance,  or 
explosive  signalirto  be  dropped  under  the  wheels,  would  be  moce 
appropriate  and  effective  according  to  the  views  of  different 
inventors.  A  simple  means  of  accomplishing  this  object  haa 
now  been  in  use  on  several  railways  for  some  years,  with  slight 
modifications  of  detail  on  the  different  lines.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  hemp  or  wire  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  guard 
firom  bdiind  either  rings  a  bell  on  the  tender  or  pulls  the  handle 
of  the  steam-whistle  on  the  engine.  The  rope  is  sosnedmes 
passed  under  the  middle  of  die  carriages,  with  an  allotted  portion 
to  eaf^  carriage,  and  sometimes  inserted  in  eyes  at  the  sides  of 
die  carriages,  under  the  doors.  The  coujding  is  effected  in  the 
fonner  case  by  means  of  spring-loops,  and  the  eyes  in  die  latter 
are  made  of  a  metal  spring  to  admit  of  the  rope  being  readily 
slipped  into  them.  In  either  case  the  rope  can  be  attached  and 
detached  whenever  it  is  necessary  without  any  pmcdcal  incon> 
venienoe  or  delay ;  and  by  making  it  a  rule  diat  the  signal  to 
start  lihe  trains  shall  always  be  given  by  means  of  die  rope,  it  is 
ea^  to  insure  that  the  arrangemenA  diall  be  kept  in  working 
Older.  This  system  of  connnunicadon  is  at  once  so  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  eflfecdve,  that  it  is  imposuble  to  understand 
how  any  manager  can  aUow  his  trains  to  travel  without  it; 
more  particularly  when  those  trains  run  at  die  highest  rates  of 
^eed,  and  sometimes  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  stopping. 

On  one  of  the  great  lines  of  railway,  a  travelling-porter  has 
been  habitaally  employed  on  the  fast  tlnt>ugh-4ndns,  to  lide  in  a 
recess  constructed  on  the  back  of  die  tender,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  a  look-oat  along  die  carriages  during  the 
journey.  This  system  was  commenced  in  1853,  in  conse*^ 
qnence  of  an  accident  to  a  train  in  the  early  part  of  that  year 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  a  director  of  the  company  and 
iDjuiy  to  five  other  passengers.  It  was  afterwards  discontinued 
with  a  particular  train ;  but  that  train  ran  up  on  fire  in  1857 
towards  the  London  ticket-pUdbrm,  in  cansequence  of  prolonged 

friction 
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friction  between  the  casing  of  a  wheel  and  a  wheel-tyre ;  and  a 
first-class  carriage  was  almost  consumed.  In  spite  of  the  cries 
and  signals  of  the  passengers,  neither  the  driver  nor  any  of  the 
guards  (of  whom  there  were  three)  knew  anything  of  what  was 
going  on  until  after  the  driver  had  shut  off  his  steam  to  pull 
up  at  the  ticket-platform.  He  then,  in  looking  back,  saw  a 
gentleman  waving  an  umbrella  out  of  a  carriage  window.  He 
thought  at  first  that  he  had  lost  his  hat  and  was  beckoning  to 
the  platelayers ;  but  afterwards,  supposing  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  he  sounded  the  brecJc-whistle  and  pulled  up  the 
train.  Twenty  persons  were  then  able  to  alight  from  the  carriage 
in  question,  which  was  rapidly  consumed ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  had  a  very  nairow  escape  of  being  roarted  alive. 

The  disadvantages  of  placing  a  porter  as  a  look-out  man  in 
that  position,  are — 1.  That  in  a  fog,  or  in  the  dark,  he  may  be 
quite  ignorant  of  mischief  going  on  in  the  middle  of  a  train,  or 
near  the  hind  end  of  it.  2.  That  he  is  not  available  as  a  break»> 
man,  and  is  therefore  not  made  the  best  use  of.  3.  That  he  is 
helpless  in  the  event  of  a  coupling  breaking,  and  some  of  the 
carriages  being  left  behind. 

The  present  practice  upon  most  other  lines  is  for  the  guard  or 
guards  of  a  train  to  look  after  luggage,  and  to  sort  letters  and 
parcels  on  their  journeys.  These  guards  are  not  expected  to  see 
at  once  any  danger  that  arises,  or  at  least  they  cannot  be  blamed 
for  not  doing  so,  because  they  always  have  the  excuse  to  offer  of 
having  been  engaged  upon  odier  duties ;  and  even  when  they  do 
observe  that  anything  is  wrong,  they  are  too  often  helpless.  They 
are  perhaps  in  the  front  of  a  train  instead  of  behind  it ;  or  if 
behind  it,  they  can  only  apply  their  own  single  break,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

One  step  in  advance,  from  this  state  of  things,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  travelling-porter,  and  another  improvement  is  that  of 
having  break-vans  constructed,  as  they  now  frequently  are,  with 
portions  raised  above  the  roof,  extended  beyond  the  sides,  and 
glazed  in  front  and  at  the  back,  through  which  a  guard  can 
always  see  along  the  roofs  knd  sides  of  d^e  carriages  which  form 
his  train  when  there  are  no  intermediate  vehicles  of  undue  height 
or  width  to  intercept  his  view.  The  only  measures  wanting  to 
afford  a  tolerably  perfect  arrangement  are  that  a  guard  should  be 
placed  at  the  hind  end  of  every  train  in  a  van  of  this  description, 
with  instructions  to  keep  a  constant  look-out  along  the  carriages 
and  attend  to  nothing  but  the  condition  of  the  tmin,  with  a  rope 
to  communicate  with  the  engine-driver,  and  with  continuous 
breaks  to  apply  at  once  to  his  van  and  two  or  three  other  vehicles 
in  case  of  sudden  obstruction  or  accident.     A  guard  thus  placed 

and 
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and  thus  provided  would  be  able  to  prevent  much  risk.  These 
precautions  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  adopted  in  all  cases ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  greatly  increase  the  com- 
parative safety  of  travelling. 

We  have  instances  of  the  advantages  of  sucL  arrangements  in 
the  case  of  some,  as  well  as  ample  evidence  of  the  want  of  them 
in  the  case  of  other  accidents ;  and,  looking  to  the  disinclination 
of  railway  companies  to  adopt  them,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
they  should  be  enforced  by  law.  We  are  not  disposed  to  advo- 
cate, at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  any  special  means  of  com- 
munication between  passengers  and  guards. 

There  are  many  symptoms  which  notify  to  a  guard  on  the 
look-out  from  behind  when  anything  is  amiss,  such  as  disturbance 
of  the  ballast  and  its  flying  up  against  his  glass-windows,  or 
unusual  motion  in  the  carriages  communicating  itself  to  his  van, 
when  any  of  the  wheels  in  firont  of  him  are  off  the  rails ;  or  the 
smell  of  fire,  in  case  of  fire ;  or  the  smell  of  grease,  in  case  of 
axles  becoming  hot ; — which  would  often  not  be  nolj^ceable  to,  or 
noticed  by,  a  guard  in  the  front  van  or  a  porter  on  the  tender. 
It  is  further  advantageous  to  employ  a  guard  at  the  back  of  a 
train,  because  he  has  the  best  remedy  always  at  his  command  in 
the  power  to  apply  his  break,  or  breaks;  which  enables  him, 
by  stretching  the  couplings,  to  keep  a  disabled  carriage  on  its 
1^8,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  over,  and  the  other  carriages 
from  overwhelming  it,  or  the  train  from  rushing  forward  upon 
the  engine  and  tender ;  to  prevent,  in  fine,  the  train  from  being 
doubled  up  and  the  carriages  from  being  smashed. 

As  an  instance  of  the  good  efiects  of  such  an  arrangement,  we 
may  quote  an  accident  that  occurred  to  a  night  express  train 
from  Scotland  to  London.  This  train  was  composed  of  ten 
vehicles  besides  the  engine  and  tender,  and  was  travelling  down 
a  gradient  of  1  in  200  within  ten  miles  of  London,  when  the 
tyre  of  the  right  leading-wheel  of  a  convict-carriage  suddenly 
gave  way.  The  guard  was  riding  in  a  van  behind  the  convict- 
carriage,  widi  a  raised  roof  glazed  to  the  front ;  and  he  saw  it 
'throw  itself  off  the  line.'  He  was  provided  with  a  cord  com- 
municating with  a  bell  on  the  tender,  and  secured  round  a  wheel 
in  his  van  in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  ran  to  this  wheel  and 
rang  the  tender-bell  several  times,  and  after  having  attracted  the 
driver's  attention,  he  at  once  screwed  on  his  break.  The  driver, 
looking  round,  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  occurred.  He  shut  off 
his  steam,  reversed  his  engine,  told  the  fireman  to  apply  'his 
break,  and  whistled  for  the  break  of  the  other  guard ;  and  all 
the  available  means  were  thus  put  in  force  for  stopping  the  train 
almost  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  tyre. 

The 
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The  train  was  pulled  up  in  about  half-annile  without  injuxj 
to  any  one,  though  the  conyicts,  who  were  men  of  the  worst  Glafl% 
were  much  jolted  and  shaken  in  nmning  over  the  sleepen. 
They  were  the  more  frightened  because  their  carriage  was 
caught,  diortly  before  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stand,  in  a 
main-line  crossing  which  came  in  its  way ;  was  thus  detached, 
with  the  van  behind  it^  feom  the  remainder  of  the  train ;  and  waa 
^own  across  the  other  line  of  laila.  A  composite  carriage  in 
front  of  the  convict-cacriage  was  at  the  same  time  oyertumedy 
but  widiout  any  great  YioIei]ce,.and  without  being  separated  from 
the  carriage  before  it 

It  happened  that  this  train  did  not  meet  with  a  crossing  or 
any  other  impediment  until  it  had  slackened  speed  sufficiently  to 
render  a  check  harmless,  and  that  there  was  a  g^uard  in  a  fareakf 
van  at  the  back  of  the  tndn  looking  out  at  the  right  moment  If 
there  had  been  no  guard  looking  out  from  behind,  it  would  most 
likely  have  run  on  to  the  crossing  in  question  at  full  speed  with- 
out  tlie  driver  being  aware  of  what  had  occurred.  If  the  hind' 
guard  had  been  famished  with  continuous  breaks^  as  well  as 
with  a  convenient  van  at  the  back  of  the  train  and  a  communi- 
caticm  with  the  driver,  and  if  he  had  thus  been  able,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  convict-candage  leave  the  line,  to  apply  breaks  to  four 
vehicles  instead  of  to  one,  the  train  might  then  hanre  been  stopped 
in  a  much  shorter  distance ;  and  it  would  have  been  puUed  up 
in  a  complete  condition,  without  the  convic^K^arriage  being  de- 
tached from  it,  without  the  composite  carriage  being  overturned, 
and  with  much  less  risk  in  every  way  than  waa  experienced. 

The  remarks  that  we  have  here  made  upon  accidents  arising 
from  the  failure  of  wheel-tjrres,  apply  equally  to  those  which 
are  caused  by  the  failure  of  axles,  axle-guaxds,  axle->bozeB, 
wheels,  syod  couplings,  as  far  as  communication  between  the  two 
ends  of  a  train  is  concerned.  Our  space  will  not  enable  us  to 
comjnent  at  length  upon  accidents  of  these  descriptions ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  They  form,  when  taken 
altogether,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number ;  and  they 
would  all  be  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  danger  by  the  same 
precaution, — of  having  a  guard  on  the  look-out  in  a  van  behind 
the  train,  with  the  breaks  of  several  vehicles  at  his  command. 
Those  accidents  also  will  become  still  fewer  in  number  as  expe- 
rience is  gained  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  failure,  the  best  means 
and  modes  of  manufacture,  and  the  proportions  that  ought  to  be 
observed  in  construction.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  fracture  of 
any  portion  of  an  engine,  the  most  serious  risks  may  be  avoided, 
or  the  consequenees  of  the  worst  accidents  may  be  alleviated,  if 
only  a  guara  be  on  the  watch,  and  if  he  be  provided  with  a 

powerful 
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powerful  bieak  eacily  and  quickly  2q>plied.  We  may  add, 
that  any  method  of  communication  which  is  adopted  betwead 
guards  and  engine-drivers  ought,  whatever  may  be  its  other 
qualifications,  to  be  an  arranged  that  it  must  of  itself  give  warning 
to  the  driver,  in  the  event  of  the  fracture  of  a  coupling.  A 
system,  of  breaks  also  which  is  wound  off  rather  than  turned  on, 
and  in  which  the  break-blocks  fly  at  once  to  the  wheels  when 
a  coupling  gives  way,  has  certainly  great  advantages  over  contri- 
vances in  whicb  these  objects  are  not  attained. 

Crank-axles  are  ccmstantly  failing,,  and  require  incessant 
watchfulness,  although  their  fidlurcst  do  not  contribute  much  to 
the  production  of  serious  accidents.  One  very  serious  accident 
in  me  south-east  of  England,  and  another  in  a  midland  county, 
were,  however,  occasioned  partly  by  the  fracture  of  a  crank-axle 
and  partly  by  the  defective  state  of  the  permanent  way. 

No  failure  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  train  than  that  of  the 
leading  axle,  or  one  of  the  leading  wheel-tyres  of  the  engine ;  and 
it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  these  parts  should  always  be 
maintained  in  thoroughly  efficient  condition,  and  *should  as  far 
as  possible  be  placed  beyond  donbt.  The  aodes  of  passenger 
carriages  ought  to  oeeasion  very  little  risk,  because,  after  being 
used  for  a  reasonable  period,,  they  can.  be  tmnsferred  to  and 
worn  out  under  goeds'  waggons* 

The  boilers  of  locomotive  engines,  on  pasaenger  lines  explode 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  a  year,  and  often  with  fatal  results  to 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  them  or  near  them^.  but  not  so  fre- 
quently with,  injury  or  loss  of  life  to  passengera  These  explo- 
sions were  formerly  attributed  almost  invariably  to  the  carelessness 
or  redclessness  of  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  engines. 
They  were  accused  either  of  letting  the  water  get  too  low  in  the 
boiler  or  of  tampering  with  the  safety-valves,  according  to 
circumstances.  These  causes  enter  largely,  no  doubt,  into  acci- 
dents which  are  caused  by  the  explosions  of  stationary  boilers,  as 
these  are  often  entrusted  to  persons  incompetent  to  take  charge 
of  them ;  but  they  have  very  litde  to  do  with  the  explosions  of 
locomotive  boilera  The  latter  are  necessarily  under  the  charge 
of  responsible  men,  fully  aware  of  their  own  danger,  and  most 
attentive  in  the  general  way  to  their  duties ;  and  if  it  were  con- 
sidered necessary,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  them 
with  safety-valves  with  whick  they  could  not  tamper.  But  all 
the  experieoGe  of  late  years  goes  to  show  that  locomotive  boilers 
do  not  explode  until  they  are  almost  eaten  through  by  ccNrrosion, 
provided  there  is  no  radical  defect  in  their  construction. 

The  precautiona  which  are  required  to  prevent  such  explosions 
iple  strength  in  the  first  mstance ;  decreasing  pressure  as 

the 
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Hie  boilers  get  older;  and  early  renewal,  especially  of  those 
parts  which  cannot  be  examined  except  at  long  intervals,  and 
particularly  when  water  of  a  destructive  quality  is  employed, 
as  is  sometimes  unavoidably  the  case  ;  together  with  good  stays 
in  all  directions,  which  prevent  explosions  and  convert  them  into 
mere  leaks ;  and  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  loco- 
motive-superintendent. This  officer  ought  to  know  the  con- 
dition of  his  boilers,  what  parts  of  them  are  likely  to  fail  first, 
what  water  is  used  with  them  on  different  parts  of  his  line,  what 
defects  of  construction  exist  in  any  of  them,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  how  long  each  will  last  He  may,  it  is  tnie^  be  taken  by 
surprise  occasionally,  in  consequence  of  corrosion  proceeding 
in  a  particular  case  with  unprecedented  activity ;  but  he  will 
run  very  little,  if  any  risk  even  in  this  respect,  if  he  takes 
advantage  of  all  the  warnings  which  he  receives  from  time 
to  time,  and  allows  an  ample  margin  on  the  side  of  safety  in  all 
cases. 

There  have  been  two  instances  of  engines  exploding  while 
travelling  with  fast  trains.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  found 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  stays  of  the  roof  of  the  fire-box  ;  and  in  the 
other  a  plate  in  the  bsurrel  of  the  boiler  had  been  reduced  by 
corrosion  from  three-eighths  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  above 
one  of  the  longitudinal  seams  of  rivets.  In  the  latter  case  the 
engine  was  blown  all  to  pieces,  the  fireman  was  killed,  and  the 
driver  nearly  so ;  but  though  die  train  was  brought  to  a  stand 
within  eighty  yards,  the  passengers  escaped  with  comparatively 
little  injury,  a  guard  and  a  postpoffice  guard  having  been  the 
principal  sufferers  besides  those  on  the  engina 

Passing  over  the  miscellaneous  accidents  which  occur  at  level- 
crossings,  or  from  horses  or  cows  being  found  upon  the  line,  or 
from  obstructions  wilfully  placed  on  the  rails,  or  fiK>m  excess  of 
speed  in  entering  a  station, — all  of.  which  involve,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  question  of  break-power  which  has  been  already 
discussed,  and  show  the  extreme  importance  of  it, — the  only 
large  item  left  to  us  is  that  of  accidents  at  facing-points,  at  the 
points,  that  is  to  say,  through  which  a  train  is  directly  turned 
from  one  main  line  to  another,  or  from  a  main  line  to  a  siding. 

On  a  double  line  of  railway  facing^points  are  necessary  at 
junctions,  but  they  need  be  otherwise  used  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  because  the  points  may  be  fixed  on  each  line  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  trains  travel,  and  not  so  as  to  meet  them ;  but 
on  a  single  line  they  are  indispensable,  because  the  trains  must 
pass  through  them  in  both  directions. 

These  points  are  weighted  for  the  most  part  to  stand  in  the 
position  in  which  they  are  principally  used,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected 
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pected  to  fall  back  into  that  position  after  a  train  has  passed 
through  them,  and  are  left  in  many  cases  to  do  so  of  themselves. 
*  The  system  of  self-acting  points  is  convenient  in  goods'  yards,  in 
positions  where  goods*  trains  pass  through  them,  or  goods'  waggons 
are  shunted  through  them,  at  very  slow  speeds ;  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  facing-points  through  which 
passenger  trains  are  in  the  habit  of  running.  Such  points  ought 
always  to  be  held,  or  secured,  or  locked  in  position ;  and  to  be 
provided  with  convenient  handles,  judiciously  placed. 

There  is  another  precaution  also  which  ought  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  them,  but  which  has  not  received  the  same  atten- 
tion in  this  as  in  other  countries.  An  engine-driver  cannot  see, 
as  he  approaches  a  pair  of  facing-points,  whether  they  are  set 
right  for  him  to  proceed  until  he  is  veiy  near  them ;  and  he  is 
obliged,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  pass  them  at  speed,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  so.  In  some  cases  he  finds  that  they  are 
unattended,  and  are  set  in  the  wrong  direction,  when  it  is  not 
only  too  late  for  him  to  pull  up,  but  even  to  effect  any  perceptible 
diminution  in  his  speed  ;  and  in  other  cases  he  is  equally  help- 
less when  the  pointsman  makes  a  mistake  and  turns  them  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

In  order  to  provide  against  these  sources  of  accident,  the  points 
and  signals  have  been  so  connected  at  most  of  the  junctions  con- 
structed witiiin  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  the  signals  cannot 
be  lowered  for  a  train  to  proceed  until  the  points  have  been  first  set 
m  the  right  direction,  and  that  tiie  points  catmot  then  be  altered 
until  after  the  signal  which  applies  to  them  has  been  again  raised 
to  *  danger.'     Disc  or  other  signals  are  now  attached  also  to  those 
facing-points  which  occur  on  single  lines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  stations  or  sidings,  to  indicate  *  danger '  or  *  all  right '  to  an 
engine-driver  while  he  is  still  at  some  distance  from  them.  These 
are  precautions  which  ought  by  degrees  to  be  brought  into  uni- 
venial  use.     The  smaller  signals  which  are  used  to  indicate  the 
condition  of  isolated   facing-points  ought,    however,    to    show 
clearly  the  side  towards  which  the  points  are  turned  as  well  as 
the  exact  position  in  which  they  stand,  because  it  is  desirable 
that  a  driver  shall  be  able  to  see  for  himself  at  a  glance,  as  he  ap- 
proaches them,  not  only  whether  they  are  set  in  the  right  direc* 
tion,  but  also  whether  tiiey  are  fully  turned  over  in  that  direction* 
Such  points  are  almost  certain  to  throw  a  train  off  the  line  when 
they  are  partly  open  and  partiy  shut. 

In  one  year  there  were  ten,  and  in  another  eleven  accidents  at 

being-points ;  but  the  average  number  per  annum  of  those  which 

are  brought  under  tiie  notice  of  the  ^ard  of  Trade  does  not 

exceed   five.      They   ought   not  to   occur   unless    there   be  a 
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gross  mistake  or  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  responsible 
man,  in  performing  a  duty  for  which  proper  appliances  are 
afforded.  They  often  occur  in  consequence  of  the  points  not 
being  attended  to  at  all,  or  of  the  employment  of  unfit  or  inex- 
perienced servants,,  or  of  servants  with  other  distant  duties  to 
perform,  or  for  want  of  the  best  appliances.  There  have  been 
cases  in  which  a  pointsman  has  turned  the  points  in  the  wrong 
direction  as  a  tndn  was  approaching ;  but  accidents  of  this  sort 
are  either  prevented  altogether  or  are  rendered  lesft  liable  to 
occur  when  the  indicating-signals  referred  to  sxe  attached  to 
them.  The  pointsmen  are  thus,  besides  being  made  more  careful 
in  working  the  points,,  reminded  in  all  cases  of  the  side  to 
which  they  ought  to  be  turned. 

In  an  accident  in  the  south  of  Ireland  by  which  five  lives 
were  lost,  a  mail-train  ran  into  a  siding  through  a  pair  of  points 
which  had  stnck  in  the  wrong  direction,  were  in  bed  order,  and 
were  unattended*  The  points  in  this  case  were  so  constructed  as 
to  be  self-acting  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  were  intended  to 
have  been  kept  spiked,  so  as  to  be  right  for  the  main  line ;  but 
that  precd.ution  was  not  observed. 

In  the  south-east  of  Scotland  a  'train  was  turned  into  a  siding 
by  an  invalid  shoemaker  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  points  on 
low  wages  for  the  sake  of  the  change  of  air  and  scene  which  the 
duty  would  afford  him  1 

A  breaksmaa  unacquainted  with  the  working  of  certain 
points  near  Liverpool,  turned  some  goods'  waggons  on  to  a  main 
line  instead  of  into  a  siding  during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
pointsman  (who  was  not  kept  on  duty  on  Sunday),  and  left  them 
standing  there  in  a  fog  without  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
mistake,  until  they  were  run  into  by  a  passenger-train. 

One  accident  of  this  sort  was  wilfully  produced,  and  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  the  country  in  which  it  occurred.  A 
young  woman  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  an  engine-driver 
on  a  railway  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  arranged,  somewhat  sud- 
denly, to  start  off  with  him  one  evening  in  a  train  which  he  was 
driving.  The  affair  got  wind,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
crowd  and  much  confusion  on  the  station^platform.  The  bride- 
elect  had  sent  her  box  to  the  station,  and  had  iniovmed  the 
station-master  that  she  intended  to  walk  on  to  another  station  to 
meet  the  train.  Her  father  and  brother,  who  were  not  propitious, 
were  unable  to  find  her  either  on  the  platform  or  in  the  carriages, 
though  she  entered  one  of  them  from  the  wrong  side,,  and  they 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  her  box  from  being  placed  in  the 
van ;  but  they  suspected  that  she  was  in  the  train,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  detain  her  and  it  together.     The  night  was  dark,  and 

there 
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tbere  were  a  pair  of  facing-pomts  leading  to  a  siding,  and  ixito  a 
bogy  near  the  end  o£  the  platfonn.  In  collusion^  as  was  sus- 
pected, with  the  station-porter,  they  fastened  the  points  over  in, 
the  wrong  direction;  and  after  the  train  had  started  the  driver 
foond^  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  proceeding  along  the  siding 
instead  of  the  main  line.  Before  he  could  pull  up,  his  engine 
no  into  the  bog.  The  young  woman,  in  her  alarm,  jumped  out 
of  her  carriage  into  a  pool  of  water,  but  happily  without  any 
serious  consequences ;  and  the  pair  were  afterwards,  we  under- 
stand, conveyed  as  fellow-passengers  in  another  train,  and  united 
after  a  less  romantic  journey. 

We  have  now,  in  sufficient  detail  for  our  present  purpose,  gone 
through  the  difierent  causes  by  which  railway  accidents  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  precautions  by  which  the  greater  number  of 
them  may  be  altogether  avoided,  and  the  remainder  may  have 
their  evil  effects  materially  alleviated.  We  do  not  wish  to  indulge 
in,  or  to  lay  before  our  readers,  any  exaggerated  expectations  of 
immunity  from  these  disasters.  We  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  imperfection  of  human  instrumentality  to  suppose,  that  even 
if  all  the  systemB  of  working  were  rendered  perfect,  if  all  the 
requisite  means  and*  appliances  were  supplied,  and  if  all  failure 
of  materials  were  provided  against,  there  would  not  still  be  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  some,  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  others,  of 
the  officers  and  servants  employed.  If  the  railway  officers  and 
servants  were  as  careless  as  the  general  public — who  post  10,000 
letters  in  one  year  without  any  address  on  them,  who  send  460/. 
worth  of  property  in  letters  that  can  neither  be  delivered  nor 
returned,  and  only  286  of  whose  letters  out  of  every  287  can  be 
made  to>  reach  their  owners — we  should  find  railway  travelling 
a  very  different  and  very  dangerous  business. 

Most  fortunately  it  is  found  by  the  test  of  experience  that  it  is 
not  so,  and  that  increased  responsibilities  lead  to  greater  car6 
and  foresight 

The  same  experience  [^shows  also,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
serious  accidents  that  occur  might  very  well  be  avoided  alto- 
gether ;  that  instead  of  having  to  record  an  average  of  seventy-six 
accidents  every  year,  we  need  only,  after  allowing  amply  for  all 
neglects,  failures,  defects,  and  contingencies,  have  to  put  up  with 
nioet^n,  or  say  twenty,  if  proper  precautions  were  observed ; 
and  that  as  those  accidents  which  are  most  destructive  to  the 
passengers  are  also  those  which  might  best  be  prevented,  and  as 
the  precautions  that  ought  to  be  adopted  would  further  tend  to 
diminish  the  evil  effects  of  those  that  would  still  occur,  the 
prop(^on  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  would  be  reduced 
itt  a  muck  greater  xatio  than  the  number  of  accidents ;  and,  in 
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fact,  that  the  loss  of  life  and  injuries  necessarily  incident  4a 
railway  travelling  would,  under  such  circumstances,  become 
very  small  indeed. 

The  strength  of  materials  is  now  so  far  ascertained,  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  have  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  proper  principles  of  construction  are  so  well  undeiw 
stood,  that  there  is  practically  hardly  any  risk  of  failure  in  tbe 
permanent  way,  the  bridges,  the  engine  boilers,  or  any  of  the 
machinery  of  a  railway  upon  which  safety  depends,  when  proper 
trouble  is  taken  to  maJke  them  safe,  when  they  are  not  retained 
in  use  for  too  long  a  period,  when  due  attention  is  paid  to 
deterioration,  decay,  corrosion,  and  all  the  effects  of  wear  tod 
tear,  and  when  a  sufficient  margin  for  safety  is  allowed.  A 
piece  of  boiler-plate  of  fair  quality,  which  will  sustain  a  breaking 
strain  of  20  tons  to  the  square  inch  and  upwards,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  perfect  confidence  up  to  a  strain  of  4  or  5  tons  to 
the  square  inch ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  subjecting  it  in 
any  case  to  a  greater  strain;  and  so  on  with  other  materials. 
Structures  of  timber,  and  masonry,  and  brickwork,  bend,  or 
crack,  or  open,  or  show  alterations  of  shape,  before  they  finally 
give  way ;  and  they  should  be  attended  to  in  time,  instead  of  being- 
employed  up  to  the  last  moment  as  is  sometimes  done.  The 
only  contingencies  against  which  we  cannot  altogether  provide 
are: — 1.  Human  mistakes  and  misconduct;  2.  Occasional  flaws 
in  cast-iron ;  and  3.  Defective  welds  in  wrought-iron ;  and  evcp 
these  may  be  counteracted  to  some  extent.  Proper  treatment  and 
good  appliances,  and  the  employment  of  experienced  and  respon- 
sible officers  and  servants,  will  reduce  human  mistakes  and  mis- 
conduct to  a  minimum.  Cast-iron  need  not  be  used  at  illl  in 
positions  in  which  an  undiscoverable  flaw  would  afiect  the 
public  safety.  Wheel-tyres  can  be  so  fastened  to  wheels  as  to 
prevent  them  from  flying  off,  or  flying  open,  even  if  they  do  give 
way  at  a  defective  weld. 

There  are  already  in  existence  very  efficient  means  for  procuring 
safety  on  railways,  if  only  undue  economy,  false  interest,  or 
unseemly  prejudice  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  these  means 
from  being  made  the  most  of.  The  real  difficulty  is  not  to 
devise  new  methods  of  security,  but  to  induce  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  railways  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  the 
means  which  are  already  at  their  disposal. 

It  will  be  our  last  duty  to  consider  how  this  end  can  be 
best  attained,  and  how  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  is 
at  present  given  to  the  safety  of  our  travelling  public  can  be 
enforced.  In  doing  so,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  Northern  con- 
temporary who  has  during  the  past  year  so  eloquently  demanded 
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extended  Government  interference,  amidst  glowing  descriptions 
oi  crashes  between  opposing  trains,  rushing  like  infuriated  bulls 
into  the  embrace  of  death, — of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  carnage 
of '{peace,  more  appalling  than  that  of  war^—^f  gravitation,  trees, 
platelayers,  boulders,  mechanists,  and  felons,— of  atoms  of  iron 
nnahackled  by  frost, — and  of  imaginations  riveted  (like  boiler- 
plates) with  horrors.  We  write  with  somewhat  the  same  views, 
and  in  the  selfsame  interest ;  but  we  conceive  that  an  opposite 
And  moi«  commonplace  lemedy  would  be  more  effectual  more 
eanly  applied,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and 
constitution  of  the  country. 

Government  interference  judiciously  exercised  at  an  early 
fttage  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  of  great  benefit,  and  might 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  railway  companies  themselves 
fiom  many  of  the  evils  under  which  they  are  now  labouring.  They 
would  have  avoided  excessive  and  expensive  competition  as  well 
as  much  extravagance  in  construction;  and  they  would  have 
attained  greater  uniformity  in  many  xespects,  the  want  of  which 
entails  the  most  serious  disadvantages.  But  Government  inter- 
ference at  the  present  time,  besides  requiring  a  large  staff,  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulties  if  it  were  carried  to  the  extent 
ef  attempting  a  remedy  for  all  the  preventible  causes  from  which 
railway  accidents  arise,  and  of  assuming  the  control  of  each  par- 
ticalar  railway.  Setting  aside  the  anomaly  of  arbitrarily  com- 
pelling a  number  of  different  companies  which  are  working  for 
{■ofit  to  spend  money  upon  objects  which  their  own  officers 
nay  consider  useless  and  unprofitable,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  grave  differences  would  be  liable  to  arise  continually  between 
the  Government  officers  and  the  railway  officers,  as  they  do  now 
between  the  officers  of  the  different  companies  themselves,  on 
the  question  of  safety.  It  is  desirable  uiat  improvements  on 
Any  railway  should  as  far  as  possible  be  introduced  under  the 
auspices  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  it,  to  give  them 
a  fair  chance  of  success,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  carried 
out  by  those  who  disapprove  of  them  and  would  not  be  sorry 
to  prove  them  to  be  defective.  It  will  readily  be  seen',  that  the 
officers  of  a  railway  company  would  be  inclined  on  the  one 
hand  to  lay  the  blame  of  any  accident  that  might  happen  upon  a 
Government  improvement,  whilst  the  Government  officers  might 
discover  on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  its 
having  been  properly  carried  out ;  and  that  neither  of  them 
would  be  practically  responsible  in  such  a  case  for  the  public 
safety. 

We  conceive  that,  in  place  of  dividing  the  responsibility  in 
Xhis  manner,  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  do  everything  in 
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axir  power  to  fix  it  updn  individuals ;  and  ftilfy  'ajj^reeifig  widi 
our  contemporary  as  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  increased 
interference  with  the  proceedings  of  the  railway  companies,  we 
only  differ  with  him  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  interference 
should  be  exercised.  We  have  already  stated  that  we  think 
certain  precautions  should  be  rendered  obligatory  by  force  of 
law.  For  the  rest,  we  should  advocate  no  oflier  than  a  better- 
informed  public  interference;  and  we  think  that  if  any  legislation 
be  in  future  undertaken  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  directed  to 
the  furtherance  of 'this  object.  It  is  of  course  a  great  object  with 
railway  companies  not  to  have  a  bad  name  with  the  Piess ;  and 
any  exposure,  through  this  medium,  of  mismanagement  or  want  of 
precaution  does  them  much  harm.  When  a  railway  accident 
occurs,  the  reporters  for  the  press  are  obliged  to  trust  principally 
to  the  officers  of  the  railway  companies  for  their  information  as 
to  the  causes  of  it ;  and  there  is  not  much  time  afforded  to  them 
for  deliberate  inquiry,  even  if  they  had  the  means  of  making  it 
Under  these  circumstances  the  reports  upon  such  accidents  are 
hasty  and  superficial,  and  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  companies  and  their*  officers. 

If  an  accident  be  fatal,  the  representatives  of  the  press  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  adduced  before  tbe 
coroner  and  his  jury,  and  of  recording  the  verdict  to  which  it 
leads ;  but  the  special  business  of  this  tribunal  is,  not  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  accident,  but  to  discover  the  cause  of 
death  only  ;  and  though  in  some  cases  a  patierit  coroner  and  an 
intelligent  jury  may  do  much  good,  by  eliciting  information  and 
inducing  public  discussion  upon  defects  which  are  brought  to 
light,  yet  in  many  more  the  inquiry  is  hurried  over  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  and  the  truth  does  not  appear.  In  others,  again,  the 
investigation  degenerates  into  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  company  for  misleading  people  as  to  the  real  causes  of 
the  accident 

In  cases  where  death  does  not  ensue,  no  public  inquiry  takes 
place ;  and  the  press  and  the  public  have  no 'means  at  the  time, 
nor  until  all  interest  in 'the  subject  has  passed  away,  of  sKcer- 
taining  accurately  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been  produced. 
We  must  here  add,  that  the  press  does  ndt  always  derive  las 
much  advantage  as  it  might  from  the  opportunities  that  wre 
afforded  to  it.  In  one  case,  in  which  a  driver  w»s  killed  by  the 
explosion  Of  his  engine,  while  travelling  at  speed  with  a  mail 
train  a  few  months  since,  the  result  of  the  inquest  was  kept,  by 
some  influence  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  fathom,  out  6f  liie 
newspapers  altogether.  And  yet  reporters  were  present,  a  number 
of  eminent  scientific  witnesses  wens  brought  forward,  and  liie 
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evidence  was  of  a  character  more  interesting  and  more  important 
tban  nsual. 

The  inquiries  which  are  instituted  bj  the  Board  df  Trade  into 
such  accidents  as  are  brought  under  their  notice  are  made  without 
authority,  and  aie  conducted  in  private ;  and  they  can  only  be 
-made  public  by  bein^  laid  before  Parliament,  which  is  done  at 
insular  intervals.  These  Reports  contain  much  information  on 
the  subject  of  railway  accidents  ;  but  appearing,  as  they  do,  long 
after  all  interest  in  the  subjects  of  them  has  ceased,*  ihey  form 
an  nncondensable  mass  of  detail,  too  bulky  for  (Criticism  and  too 
dry  iisr  perusal. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  with  Sterne,  that  they  •*  order  ihis  matter 
better '  in  France.  But  in  France  the  Government  controls  the 
butchers  and  baJcers,  as  well  as  the  press  and  the  railways ;  and 
it  is  itself  controlled  by  the  mob,  for  whom  it  is  obliged  to  find 
:feod  in  periods  of  comparative  scarcity,  and  work  in  times  of 
expected  tumult  This  state  of  tilings  would  not  so  well  agree 
with  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  Mr.  John  Bull. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  we  might  copy  from 
Ihe  great  French  nation  with  advantage,  and  that  is  in  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  responsibilities  and  punishments 
between  the  higher  officer  of  railway  companies  and  their  sub- 
KXidinates.  Both  our  law  and  our  practice  are  seriously  at  fault 
in  this  respect.  An  overworked,  an  inefficient,  an  uiilucky 
servant,  or  one  provided  with  insufficient  appliances,  may  be 
punished  severely  for  an  accident  which  occurs  more  through  his 
misfortune  than  his  misconduct;  whilst  the  officer  who  ought 
really  to  be  considered  responsible,  may  escape  without  punish- 
ment and  even  without  blame. 

In  Scotland  the  engine-driver  of  a  goods  train  was  committed 
to  prison  not  very  long  since,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  "pro- 
eorator  fiscal,  for  running  into  a  ^ssenger  train  in  a  tunnel, 
although  he  could  not  have  seen  it  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
him  to  stop  his  own  train ;  and  he  underwent,  if  we  remember 
right,  two  months  of  imprisonment  for  an  accident  which  was 
eaoaed  by  a  want -of  telegraphic  communication  for  signalling 
&e  'trains  one  at  a  time  through  the  tunnel.  In  France,  when 
a  similar  accident  occurred  some  little  time  afterwards,  the 
-manager  and* engineer  of  the  railway  were  severely  punishedl  for 
not  having  provided  the  tunnel  with  a  telegraph  for  the  pro- 
'iBction  of  the  trains. 

While  setting  forth  the  reforms  that  might  be  made  by  the 
Tail«f«ty  companies,  we  would  also  warn  travellers  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  more  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  life,  though  not  in  the 
matter  of  injury,  than  their  carriers.     The  number  of  those  who 
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are  killed  by  the  companies  amounts  to  an  annual  average  of 
I89  whilst  the  number  of  those  who  kill  themselves,  from  impru- 
dence or  recklessness,  is  21.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
those  who  are  annually  injured  from  no  fault  of  their  own  by  the 
railway  companies,  averages  350,  while  the  number  of  those  wh^ 
injure  themselves  is  only  16.  These  are  the  averages,  at  leftift^ 
which  the  returns  before  us  afford. 

We  will  not  attempt  to.  caution  passengers  i^;ainst  entering 
or  leaving  trains  in  motion,  because  we  know  how  little  effect 
it  would  have  upon  this  foolish  practice ;  but  we  would  impress^ 
if  we   could,  the   spirit  of  the  lesson  whicK  we  saw  printed  - 
in  different  lan^ages  in  a  railway  carriage  in  Holland,  a  few 
years  since :    ^  1  ou  are  requested  not  to  put  no  heads  nor  arms  . 
out  of  te  windows/    On  some  of  our  older  railways  the  lines  of 
rails  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  on  the  more  modem  ones ;  and  1 
there  are  gate-posts,  bridges,  tunnels,  sheds,  walls,  water-cranes,, 
tanks,  and  signal-boxes,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  nearer  to  s 
the  carriages  than  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  people  who 
protrude  their  heads  from  the  carriage  windows.    We  would  add, 
further,  that  the  great  and  very  natural  disinclination  that  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  make  use  of  the  foot-bridges  which 
have  been  constructed  at  some  stations,  does  much  to  prevent  the  . 
multiplication  of  th^  bridges,  which  are,  in  spite  of  the  extra  , 
trouble  which  they  cause,  very  necessary  in  many  instances  to  safety* 

The  sum  of  our  conclusions  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  ; 
The  means  of  railway  control  which  may  best  be  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  are  competition  and  publicity.  Com.'- 
petition  produces  convenience,  and  publicity  precaution.  By  a 
judicious  encouragement  of  competition,  or  in  other  words,  by 
preventing  those  further  combinations  from  being  made  legal 
which  would  tend  to  neutralise  this  valuable  resource,  as  much 
accommodation  may  be  obtained  for  the  public  as  they  can  rea- 
sonably expect,  and  more  than  they  could  get  in  any  other  way. 
Publicity  would  be  gained  by  the  Government's  placing  at  once 
at  the  disposal  of  the  press  and  the  public  that  timely  informa- 
tion as  to  the  true  causes  of  accident  which  they  have  a  right  to 
possess.  Responsibility  would  then  be  attached  to  the  higher 
ofiBcers  of  railway  companies ;  error  would  be  exposed,' and  truth 
proclaimed ;  warnings  would  be  afforded,  and  instruction  im- 
parted ;  the  lessons  of  experience  would  be  prominently  set  forth, 
and  would,  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  be  practically 
enforced  ;  and  an  increased  measure  of  precaution,  upon  which 
safety  principally  depends,  would,  without  doubt,  eventually  be 
ensured. 

Art. 
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Aet.  II. — Autobiography  of  Mi$8  Cornelia  Knight^  Lady  Com- 
panion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales :  tcith  Extracts  from 
her  Journals  and  Anecdote^Boohs.    Two  vols.    London,  1861. 

MORE  than  twenty  years  afi^o  the  world  was  scandalised  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ^  Diary  Illustrative  of  the  Times  of 
George  the  Fourth/  which  made  public  such  strange  revelations 
T0specting  the  Court-history  of  the  Regency*  The  book  was 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  with  an  universal  and  righteous 
expression  of  disgust*  The  compiler,  for  the  sake  of  earning  a 
little  money,  had  poured  profusely  out  all  the  scandal  hoarded  in 
volumes  of  ill-natured  note-books,  and  in  numbers  of  confidential 
and  careless  letters,  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  some  and 
the  memory  of  many  more,  and  in  especial  that  of  a  benefactress. 
Bot  it  would  probably  have  been  dismissed  with  more  of  con- 
tempt than  of  hostile  notice,  had  it  not  also  deeply  afironted  two 
clanes  of  readers,  usually  opposed  to  each  other — those  who 
thofught  Conservative  principles  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
character  of  George  I V .,  of  which  singular  sect  there  were  still  a 
few  living  in  1838  ;  and  those,  more  powerful  in  that  day,  who 
had  more  or  less  committed  themselves  by  their  advocacy  of  the 
nnfoTtunate  Queen  Caroline,  Twenty  years  more  have  pretty 
naiirly  disposed  of  both  these  classes,  and  indeed  of  all  who  take 
any  ^terest  in  the  intrigues  of  Carlton  House,  and  Warwick 
House,  and  Connaught  Place,  except  as  matters  of  historical 
gossop,  or  who  care  for  the  accurate  distribution  of  posthumous 
contempt  between  the  unhappy  couple  whose  sordid  quarrels 
wfere  once  affidrs  of  State,  and  puzzled  the  wits  and  almost  broke 
the  hearts  of  statesmen  who  had  nerve  to  confront  Europe  in 
aims*  It  is  therefore  with  comparative  indifference  that  we  find 
the  favourite  tattle  of  our  grandmothers  once  more  revived  by 
the  publication  of  these  relics  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  or  Ellis 
Cornelia  Knight,  as  she  signs  herself;  Lady  companion,  as  she 
oogfct  to  have  been  styled — ^under-govemess,  as  people  would 
peffrist  in  styling  her — ^to  the  Princess  Charlotte  during  the  event- 
inl  years  of  her  life  1813  and  1814.  Not  that  we  would  commit 
the  gross  injustice  of  comparing  Miss  Knight  to  the  diarist  in 
question.  We  cannot  believe  that  Miss  Knight  intended  her 
ao-called  Autobiography  for  publication,  though  her  editor,  Mr. 
Kaye,  gives  reasons  for  thinkmg  she  did ;  and,  at  all  events,  she 
did  not  betray,  or  enable  others  to  betray,  the  confidences  made 
to  her  in  correspondence,  by  keeping  and  docketing  private 
letters.  Nor  are  ner  remains  satirical  in  style,  nor  very  liberal 
in  their  revelations*  Miss  Knight  had  the  character  in  her 
generation  of  being  an  extremely  cautious  person,  and  her  cau- 
tion 
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tion  exhibits  itself  curiously  enough  in  these  volumes ;   for  while 
at  one  time  she  notes  down,  in  the  most  tranquil  and  matter-of- 
fact  way,  circumstances  which  any  one  who  was  interested  in 
the  personages  concerned  would  forget  if  they  could,  or  commit 
at  all  erents  to  their  memory  alone,  she  seems  st  other  tintes 
embarrassed  by  the  delicacy  of  her  own  secrets,  and  chronicles 
them    with    much    apparatus    of   mystery.     She    reminds   us, 
occasionally,  of  that  poor  comrade  of  Thistlewood   the  traitor 
who  wrote  down  some  political  sentiments  in  prison  to  please  a 
fancier  of  autographs,  but  could  not  refrain,  through  habit,  from 
designating  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  by  initials  aad  ^dashes, 
though  he  was  going  to  be   hanged   next  morning.     Bat  the 
general  impression  produced  by  the  present  diarist  is  only  a 
trifle  less  painful  than  that  left  by  her  predecessor.     She  is  oai- 
stantly  imputing,    often   by   such   quiet   insinuation  as   is  not 
readily  detected,  low  or  crookecl  motives  to  almost  every  person 
concerned  in   the  Princess   Charlotte's   affairs.     Traits   of  "die 
worst   description   are   recorded  witii  such  dispassionate   trsn* 
quillity,  that  it  is  only  on  reflection  and  second  reading  that  'we 
become  conscious  how  very  base,  and  even  shocking,  are  the 
conduct  or  sentiments  thus  calmly  ascribed.     It  is  therefore  one 
of  those  books  of  scandal  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
the  publication;  such  as  do  but  cause  unnecessary  annoyance^  if 
•not  to  the  living,  to  those  who  cherish  the  memories  of  their 
dead,  while  they  add  absolutely  nodung  to  our  knowledge  of  any 
fraction  of  history  wordi  knowing.    JSutas  such  bodes  will  always 
continue  to  be  pnblisfaed  while  money  is  an  object  with  ^  £nmlies 
into  whose  hands  they  have  got,'  and  will  certainly  be  read* when 
published  (Miss  Knight  has  already  readied  a  third  edition),  we 
must  content  oorselves  with  entering  this,  onr  conventional  pro- 
test, in  opposition  to  the  argumeniB  by  which  Mr.  Kaye  justifies 
the  publication,  and  proceed. 

Miss  Knight  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Kniglit, 
an  officer  of  well-deserved  reputation.  She  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, as  a  girl,  of  ^Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  other -cele- 
brities' of  the  age.'  -Site  attained  in  her  day  considerable  reputation 
^  as  a  lady  of  extensive  learning  and  manifold  aceompliduneais.' 
Mrs.  Piozzi  calls  her  ^  the  far-famed  Cornelia  Knight.'  She^vxote 
^  Dinarbas,  a  Sequel  to  Basselas,'  and  *  Marcus  Fhininius,  a  Yiow 
of  the  Military,  Political,  and  Social  Life  of  ^die  'Romasi8,'.a 
novel  in  two  volumes,  which,  as  Mr.  Kaye  Tather  satirieally  ne- 
marks,  *'  being  in  the  stately  classical  style,  hit  ^die  taste  of  tke 
age.'  But  j  ttdging  from  diese  remainsralone, .  and  not  •  having  read 
either  Dinarbas  or  Marcus  Fhunxnius,  w^e  iimiild  be  inclined*  to 
-suspect  that  the  learning  ^hidh  gained  her  celdbrity  did  rm>t 

reach 
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Teach  much  beyond  the  standard  reqaired  for  astonishing  ^  per- 
sons of  quality.'  It  did  not  certainly  preserve  her  from  startling: 
historical  mistslkes,  or  from  a  pertinacious  inability  to  speU 
foreign  names  (which  her  editor  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
correct),  and  to  scan  either  French  or  Latin  verses.* 

Miss  Knigbt'-s  father.  Sir  Joseph,  died  in  1775,  when  she  was 
about  eighteen ;  and  Lady  Knight,  being  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  unable  to  obtain  a  pension,  went  with  her  daughter  to 
live  on  the  Continent.  They  dwelt  a  good  deal  at  Rome,  where 
Miss  Knight  picked  up  an  amouxlt  of  knowledge  of  the  person- 
ages and  ways  of  its  curious  Court  very  rare  witib  English  people, 
and  which  furnishes  the  most  amusing  portion  of  her  foreign 
diaries.  She  was  at  Rome  when  the  French  agitator,  Basseville, 
was  murdered  by  the  Conservative  mob,  in  1793.  In  1798,  when 
Berthier  occupied  the  Eternal  City,  she  and  her  mother  effected 
their  escape  to  Naples  with  some  difficulty.  And  here  com- 
mences that  which — ^when  we  remember  what  she  afterwards 
became — is  the  most  curious  chapter  in  Miss  Knight's  history  ; 
over  which  her  editor  passes  with  very  discn^et  forbearance  of 
remark.  She  and  her  mother  established  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  envoy,  and  with  his  too 
odebrated  wife.  They  partook  in  all  the  vehement  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  victory  of  the  Nile  and  Lord  Nelson's  triumph- 
ant arrival  at  Naples  were  saluted  by  the  English  there.  They 
were  also  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  partakers  of  the  idolatry 
erinced  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  by  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, for  the  hero  who  threw  himself  so  unsuspectingly  into  their 
arms.  She  became  a  kind  of  deputy  poetess  laureate  for  the 
occasion  ;  added  a  stanza — ^  Join  we  great  Nelson's  name,'  and 
io  forth — to  the  National  Anthem ;  and  addressed  strains  eom- 
nencing,  ^Come,  cheer  up,  fair  Delia,'  to  Lady  Hamilton,  in 
oomiexion  with  the  great  commander.  She  became,  apparently^ 
lloB  indispensable  inmate  of  that  circie.  She  accompanied  them 
tol^lermo,  and  there  Lady  Knight  died,  in  1799;  and  ^Cor- 
nelia,' says  the  editor,  *  in  fulfilnient  of  her  mother's  dying  in- 
junetions,  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Hamiltons.' 
Miss  Knight  herself  tells  us  nothing  of  this,  nor  of  the  causes 
which  led  her  to  form  so  close  an  attachment  to  her  Ladyship, 
whom  she  cautiously  terms  *a  singular  mixture  of  right  and 
wrong.'  She  only  informs  us  diat  she  left  Sicily  in  company 
with  the  Hamiltons,  with  Lady  Hamilton's  mother  Mrs.  Cado- 
gan.  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  Queen  of  Naples,  on  the  ^th  June, 

1800,  for  L^hom ;  and.proceeded  thence  to  Ancona,  which  place 

-    I  ....,,      -■■■_. -  ■  ■  ■  _         ■■  ^ 

'•  fi«e  1^1.  ii.,  fp.  181  and  197. 
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they  reached  after  a  difficult  and  somewhat  romantic  journey. 
She  reached  Trieste  by  a  different  ship ;  but  there  rejoined  the 
Hamilton  and  Nelson  party,  and  proceeded  with  them  on  what 
may  be  called  their  triumphal  route  through  Germany,  by 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg.  They  arrived  in  town  in 
November,  when  Miss  Knight  *  went  to  a  hotel  in  Albemarle 
Street  with  Mrs.  Cadogan.'  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  Miss  Knight's  account  of  the  journey  contains  little  but  a 
chronicle  of  the  decorous  ovations  with  which  it  was  attended. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  story.  In  the  summer 
of  1800,  Mrs.  St  George,  an  Irish  widow  lady  of  family,  was 
residing  in  Germany,  and  familiar  with  several  of  its  courts. 
She  was  young,  of  much  talent,  and  a  very  lively  power  of  obser- 
vation. Portions  of  her  '  Journal '  have  been  printed  by  her 
son,  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster.  We  extract  from  it  with- 
put  comment,  which  is  quite  unnecessary,  the  passages  which 
irelate  to  the  sojourn  of  Nelson,  the  Hamiltons,  and  Miss  Knight 
at  Dresden : — 

'  Oct.  2.— Dined  at  the  Elliots*.  [Mr.  Elliot  was  British  Minister 
at  the  Saxon  Cotirt.]  While  I  was  playing  at  chess  with  Mr.  Elliot, 
the  news  arrived  of  Lord  Nelson's  arrival,  with  Sir  W.  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Gadogan,  mother  of  the  latter,  and  Miss  Cornelia 
JEnight,  famous  for  her  "  Continuation  of  Easselas  "  and  "  Private  Life 
of  the  Bomans." 

'  Oct.  8. — Dined  at  Mr.  Elliot's,  with  only  the  Nelson  party.  It  is 
plain  that  Lord  Nelson  thinks  of  nothing  hut  Lady  Hamilton,  who  la 
totally  occupied  by  the  same  object.  She  is  bold,  forward,  coarse, 
assuming,  and  vain.  Her  figure  is  colossal,  but,  excepting  her  feet, 
which  are  hideous,  well  8ha2)ed.  Her  bones  are  lai^e,  and  she  is 
exceedingly  embonpoint.  She  resembles  the  bust  of  Ariadne :  the  shape 
of  aU  the  featiures  is  fine,  as  is  the  form  of  her  head,  and  particularly 
her  ears ;  her  teeth  are  a  little  irregular,  but  tolerably  white ;  her  eyes 
bright  blue,  with  a  brown  spot  in  one,  which,  thou^  a  defect,  takes 
nothing  away  from  her  beau^  and  expression.  Her  eyebrows  and  hair 
are  dark,  and  her  complexion  coarse.  Her  expression  is  strongly 
marked,  ^variable,  and  interesting ;  her  movements  in  common  life 
ungraceful ;  her  voice  low,  but  not  disagreeable.  Lord  Nelson  is  a 
little  man,  without  any  dignity,  who,  I  suppose,  must  resemble  what 
Suwarrow  was  in  his  youth,  as  he  is  like  all  tiie  pictures  I  have  seen  of 
that  General.  Lady  Hamilton  takes  possession  of  him,  and  ho  is  a 
willing  captive,  the  most  devoted  and  submissive  I  have  seen.  Sir 
William  is  old,  infirm,  all  admiration  of  his  wife,  and  never  spoke 
io-day  but  to  applaud  her.  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  seems  the 
decided  flatterer  of  the  two,  and  never  opens  her  mouth  but  to  show 
forth  their  praise;  and  Mrs.  Cadogan,  Lady  Hamilton's  mother,  is 
what  one  might  expect.  After  dinner  we  had  several  songs  in  honour 
of  Lord  Nelson,  written  by  Miss  Knight,  and  sung  by  Lady  Hamilton. 

She 
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She  pn£b  the  incenfie  full  in  his  fiu)e,  but  he  receives  it  with  pleasoxe, 
and  sntifGs  it  up  very  coFdially.  •  •  .  • 

'  Od,  7. — Lady  H cantinues  her  demonstratiQns  of  friendship, 

and  said  many  fine  things  about  my  accompanying  her  at  sight.  Still 
she  does  not  gain  upon  me.  I  think  her  bold,  daring,  vain,  even  to 
folly,  and  stamped  with  the  manner  of  her  first  situation  much  mox^ 
strcmgly  than  one  would  suppose,  alter  having  represented  Mijesty  and 
lived  in  good  company  fifteoi  years.  Her  ruling  passions  seem  to  me 
vanity,  avarice,  and  love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  She  shows  a 
great  avidity  for  presents,  and  hfUB  actually  obtained  some  at  Dresden 
by  the  common  artifice  of  admiring  and  longing.  Mr.  Elliot  says  she 
vnll  d^tivate  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  mind  is  as  vidgar  as  her 
own,  and  play  a  great  part  in  England.  .... 

*  Oct  IB. — Dined  at  Madame  de  Loss's,  wife  to  the  Prime  Ministeiv 
with  the  Nelson  party.  The  Electress  will  not  receive  Lady  Hamilton, 
on  accoimt  of  hes  former  dissolute  life.  She  wished  to  go  to  Court, 
on  which  a  pretext  was  made  to  avoid  receiving  company  last  Sunday, 
and  I  understand  there  will  be  no  Court  while  she  stays.  Lord 
Neisoii,  understanding  the  Elector  did  not  wish  to  see  her,  said  to 
Mr.  Elliot,  '*  Sir,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  of  that  sort.  Lady  Hamilton 

will  knock  the  Elector  down,  and me.  111  knock  him  down  too.'^ 

She  was  not  invited  in  the  beginning  to  Madame  de  Loss's,  upon  which 
Lord  Nelson  sent  his  excuse,  and  then  Mr.  Elliot  persuaded  Madam& 
de  Loss  to  invite  her. 

^  Oct.  9. — ^A  great  break&st  at  the  Elliots',  given  to  the  Nelson 
party.  Lady  Hamilton  repeated  her  attitudes  with  great  effect.  AH 
the  company,  except  their  party  and  myself,  went  away  before  dinner ; 
alter  which  Lady  Hamilton,  who  declared  she  was  passionately  fond 
of  champagne,  took  such  a  portion  of  it  as  astonished  me.  Lord 
Nelson  was  not  behindhand ;  called  more  vociferously  than  usual  for 
songs  in  his  own  praise,  and  after  many  bumpers  proposed  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  adding,  '*  She  is  my  Queen ;  she  is  Queen  to  the  backbone.^' 
Poor  Mr.  Elliot,  who  was  anxious  the  party  should  not  expose  them- 
selves more  than  they  had  done  already,  and  wished  to  get  over  the 
last  day  as  well  as  he  had  done  the  rest,  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
cffiision  of  champagne,  and  effected  it  with  some  difficulty,  but  not  till 
the  Lord  and  Lady,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Antony  and  Moll  Cleopatra, 
were  pretty  far  gone.  I  was  so  tired  I  returned  home  soon  after 
dinner,  but  not  tm  Cleopatra  had  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  her 
doubts  whether  the  Queen  would  receive  her,  adding,  "  T  care  littlo 
about  it.  I  had  much  sooner  she  would  settle  half  Sir  W.'s  pension 
on  me."  After  I  went,  Mr.  Elliot  told  me  she  acted  Nina  intolerably 
ill,  and  danced  the  Tarantola.  During  her  acting  Lord  Nelson 
expressed  his  admiration  by  the  Lrish  sound  of  astonished  applause, 
which  no  written  character  can  imitate,  and  by  crying  eveiy  now  and 
then,  *'Mrs.  Siddons  be  d— 41"  Lady  Hamilton  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  go  to  Court,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  assured  her  it  would  not  amuse 
her,  and  that  the  Elector  never  gave  dinners  or  suppers.  "  What  1 " 
cried  she,  *'  no  guttling  ?  "    Sir  William  also  this  evening  performed 

feats 
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feaAs  of  acti'vity,  hoppiiig-  loimd  the  soom  <m  liis  baddioiie,  his  mm^ 
legs,  star  and  ribbon  all  fljing  about  in  the  air. 

'  QcL  10.— Mr.  EUiot.  aaw  them  on  boazd  [a  boat  on  the  Elbe] 
io-da^.  He  heard  by  ohanoe  from  a  King  8  messengoB  that  a 
ftigate  waited  £»£  tfaem  at  Hamburg,  and  ventured  to  announce  it 
formally.  He  flay%  "  The  moment  they  were  on  board  there  was 
an  end  of  tido  fine  arts^  of  the  attitudes,  of  the  actings  the  danoing, 
and  the  singing.  Lady  Hamilton's  maid  began  to  scold  in  French 
about  some  provisions  which  had  been  forgot,  in  language  quite 
impossible  io  repeat,  using  certain  French  words  which  were  never 
spoken  but  by  mm  of  the  lowest  class,  and  roaring  tiiem  out  from 
one  boat  to  another.  Lady  Hamilton  began  bawling  for  an  Irish 
stew,  and  her  old  mother  set  about  washing  the  potatoes,  which  she 
did  as  clevedy  as  possible.  They  were  enctly  like  Hogarth's 
actresses  dressing  in  Uie  bam.'  * 

Now,  it  may  be  said  once  for  all,  it  is  open  to  every  one  to 
make  such  allowance  as  he  may  think  proper  for  the  youth  and 
vivacity  and  slightly  satirical  turn  of  the  authoress  of  these 
sketches.  But  they  must  be  substantially  true.  They  were 
written  down  on  the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  preserved  for 
no  purpose  except  that  of  communication  to  her  own  fistmily. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  intended  publication  here.  Some,  in 
their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  have  been  dis* 
pleased  at  their  appearance.  They  are  wrong,  we  think.  To 
get  at  the  truth  about  the  tracasseries  of  Carlton  House  is  of  no 
conceivable  importance  to  mankind ;  but  that  the  character  of 
one  of  the  real  heroes  of  history  should  be  thoroughly  known — 
known  in  its  weaknesses  no  less  than  its  strength — is  of  very 
considerable  importance  indeed.  Such  men  must  not  be  painted 
^  en  buste.'  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  the  real  fame  of  Nelson 
will  suffer  by  additional  exposures  of  his  follies  about  Lady 
Hamilton.  As  well  criticise  Samson  for  his  relations  with 
Dalilah.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  marked  men  in  history, 
though  very  few,  whose  character  is  of  the  Samsonic  type — ^men 
of  unlimited  bravery,  intense  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  absolute 
simplicity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  withal  the  merest  children,. 
or  worse  than  children,  in  point  of  external  demeanour  and  of  per- 
sonal weaknesses,  whether  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Nelsoa 
or  not  Such  men  were  Wolfe,  Seidlitz,  Suwarrow  (to  whom  Mrs. 
St  George  acutely  compares  Nelson).  Such  is  Garibaldi.  Men 
like  these  are  always  cherished,  as  they  should  be,  in  popular 
af&ction,  and  lose  little  or  nothing  of  their  peculiar  popularity 
after  Time  has  done  its  worst  in  disclosing  their  failings. 

*  Journal  kept  during  a  visit  to  Germany  in  1799  and  18Q9,  edited  by  the  Dean 
of  Wettminf  ter,  pp.  75-88. 

But 
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But  the  Strang  part  of  this  T^mens-Iike  bi^  of  histor  j^  for  our 
present  purpose,  consists  in  tlie  light  which  it  reflects  on  the  real 
diaracteristics  of  the  refined  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  ^  lady-com^ 
panion '  a  few  years  afterwards  to  the  Princess  Charlotte.  We 
find  her,  not  a  young  girl  deprived  of  her  natural  protector,  but 
a  demure  orphan  of  fcMty-two,  deliberately  attaching  herself  to 
the  fortunes  and  society  of  this  bacchan^ian  citizeness  of  the 
demi-monde,  and  her  convenient  mother.  We  do  not  insinuate 
the  slightest  scandal  against  Miss  Knight.  Though  she  must  have 
handled  a  vast  deal  of  pitch  between  Palermo  and  Albemarle- 
stieet,  she  remained  undefiled;  and  far  from  having  any  impu- 
tation cast  upon  her,  she  passed  for  a  model  of  decorum,  if  not 
r'te  ^  one  of  the  most  high-minded  women  in  the  world,  and 
kindest-hearted,'  as  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  calls  her,  in  the 
spirit  of  ConnaughtrHouse  partisanship.  Her  condescension, 
and  that  of  others^  to  the  Hamiltons,  was  in  some  degree  veiled 
by  the  blaze  of  Nelson's  glory,  and  the  services  which  the 
boldness  and  readiness  of  his  Emma  had  rendered  to  the 
British  cause.  She  was  attached  to  them  by  the  ties  of  depend- 
eace  and  gratitude.  *Most  of  my  friends,'  she  says  after  her 
arrival  in  London,  ^  were  very  urgent  with  me  to  drop  the 
acqnaintaace ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  had  been,  I  feared  the 
charge  of  ingratitude,  though  greatly  embarrassed  what  to  do,  for 
things  became  very  unpleasant.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  162.)  All  this  suf-» 
ficiently  accounts  for  the  indulgence  of  society  towards  her; 
bnt  it  does  not  account  for  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
a  lady,  whose  antecedents  in  this  respect  were  so  unlucky,. 
was  selected,  first  as  the  feuaailiar  attendant  of  the  stiff  Queen 
Charlotte,  next  as  the  '  lady-companion '  of  that  Queen's  grand- 
daughter during  the  most  critical  years  of  her  brief  life.  That  the 
travelling-companion  of  Emma  Hamilton  should  have  been  chosen, 
not  simply  to  play  propriety  ia  a  youthful  Princess's  drawing- 
room,  but  to  train  her  heart  and  intellect,  and  watch  over  her  under 
circumstances  of  embarrassment  and  delicacy  almost  unparalleled^ 
is  such  a  fact  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  courts  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  invent.  We  fear  it  can  only  remain  on  record  as  a  proof 
how  indescribably  low  the  standard,  not  exactly  of  morals,  but 
of  moral  sentiment,  had  deseended  in  oucsy  at  the  period  ia 
question. 

So,  however,  it  fsll  out  In  March,  1805,  Miss  Knight  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Queen  Charlotte,  without  any  solicita- 
tion, she  says,  on  her  part  i. — 

'Her  Majesij  had  heen  plessed  to  express  a  desire  that  I  should  be 
sitsched  to  her  pezaoii,  without  any  particular  employment,  bnt  that  I 
fiiumld  be  lodged  at  Windsor,  in  a  house  belonging  to  Her  Majesty, 

with 
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with  a  maid  in  her  service  to  do  the  work  of  the  house.  Her  Majesty 
added  that  she  wotdd  allow  me  800Z.  a-year,  and  that  I  should  ho 
present  at  her  evening  parties  when  invited,  and  always  on  SimdiayB 
and  red-letter  days,  and  he  ready  to  attend  her  in  the  morning  when 
required  to  do  so.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  168. 

In  this  capacity  she  passed  the  melancholy  season  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Amelia  and  final  seclusion  of  George  III. ;  and  sW 
adds  some  touching  details  of  these  events  to  those  already  known. 
In  1813  she  was  transferred,  or  rather  transferred  herself,  to  the 
service  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
change  are  very  warily  recounted,  and  not  quite  intelligibly,  It 
seems  that  she  had  got  heartily  tired  of  the  Queen's  dreary  little 
society — *  dull,  uninteresting,  and  monotonous ;  every  year  more 
confined,  and  ever,  from  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  Family,  con- 
demned to  listen  to  all  their  complaints  and  private  quarrels.* 
Nor  does  Queen  Charlotte  seem  to  have  cared  particularly  for  Miss 
Knight.  But  Her  Majesty  had  the  tenacity  ofsoured  old  age.  Mis9 
Knight  could  not,  therefore,  get  herself  liberated  without  a  most 
disproportionate  amount  of  finesse  and  diplomacy.  Sir  Hei^ry 
Halford  was  the  agent  employed  by  the  Regent,  as  it  should  seem» 
to  effect  the  lady's  extradition.  He  wrote  her  a  most  pressing 
letter,  offering  her  among  other  things,  as  she  asserts,  the  title  of 
^  Honourable  ; '  and  ^  with  this  letter  came  two  from  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  one  of  which  was  written  by  the  Queen's  desire,  tc^ 
give  me  a  hint  that  the  Prince  wished  I  should  come  forward  to 

assist  him but  adding,  that  the  Queen  would  not  bias 

me  either  way.  The  other  letter  was  a  private  one,  in  which 
she  urged  me  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  showing  an  inclina- 
tion to  accept,  and  offering  to  consider  myself  still  as  in  her 
service,  or  terms  to  that  effect'  The  answer  she  received  was 
unsatisfactory.  '  I  saw,'  she  says,  ^  that  the  Queen  wished  me  t<> 
take  the  refusal  on  myself,  that  she  might  not  offend  the  Prince.* 
She  was  dreadfully  disappointed;  and  went,  ^with  a  heavy 
heart,  after  an  hysterical  fit,'  to  the  Castle,  where  she  met 
such  a  reception  as  compelled  her  to  decline  the  Prince  Regent's 
proposal.  J3ut  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  Carlton  House  con** 
tinued,  until  (if  we  may  believe  her)  she  adopted  an  expedient 
which  seems  to  carry  one  back  to  the  days  when  Queen 
Elizabeth's  courtiers  used  to  propitiate  her  with  purses  full  o£ 
broad  pieces.  She  was  aware  that  Her  Majesty  was  just  at  this 
time  hard  pressed  for  cash  \  and,  renewing  her  supplication  for 
permission  to  depart,  ^  offered  some  arrangements  which  I  thought 
would  serve  to  free  Her  Majesty  from  eqibarrassment,  and  par^ 
ticxdarly  the  hart  of  one  thousand  pounds^  without  interest — a  sum 
which  I  knew  the  Queen  was  at  that  time  very  desirous  to  pro- 
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cure,  and  whicli,  added  to  the  salary  which  I  gave  up,  and  the 
house  which  she  might  let,  would  set  her  completely  at  her  ease 
in  respect  to  Frogmore  and  the  farm.'  But  the  Queen,  unlike 
the  governor  of  Tilbury,  was  proof  against  the  allurement  of  the 
*  thousand  pounds.'  *To  this  letter  I  received,  next  day,  two 
answers — the  one,  relative  to  my  offer,  of  course  private ;  and  the 
other  respecting  my  acceptance  of  the  employment  Both  were 
resentful  and  bitter  to  a  high  degree.'  Miss  Knight  was  very 
angry,  and  so  she  told  Lord  Moira's  wife  and  sister.  ^  The  ladies 
approved  of  my  feelings,  but  Lord  Moira  did  not.  He  thought 
my  nerves  ought  to  be  braced  against  marks  of  resentment  which 
he  did  not  think  I  had  deserved.  /  did  not  mention  to  tliem  the 
fecuniary  -part  of  the  correspondence;  nor  is  it  known  to  any 
human  being  except  one  friend,  who  will  never  repeat  it.'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  196.)  At  last  the  arrangement  was  effected,  as  she  tells  us, 
by  means  of  an  urgent  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  himself ; 
possibly  the  •  pecuniary  part  of  the  correspondence '  had  dimi- 
nished her  mistresses  reluctance  to  part  with  her.  But  the  Queen 
remained — at  least  in  Miss  Knight's  belief — ^her  fixed  enemy  to 
the  end  of  her  days ;  and  she  herself,  as  we  shall  see,  ultimately 
repented  having  left  Her  Majesty. 

On  the  25tli  January,  1813,  Miss  Knight  was  ^  presented '  on 
her  new  appointment  The  establishment  into  which  she  had, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  introduced  herself,  was  certainly 
not  such  as  the  well-regulated  mind  of  a  duenna  of  fifty  would 
usually  select  as  a  refuge  after  the  storms  of  life.  The  daughter 
of  George  and  Caroline  was  now  just  seventeen ;  a  fine  spirited 
girl,  widi  much  talent,  much  nobleness  of  heart,  an  ungoverned 
will,  but  a  most  affectionate,  and  through  affection  a  con- 
trollable disposition.  Such  is  the  verdict  posterity  may  fairly 
pass  on  the  poor  perishing  creature  who  then  filled  such  a 
space  in  the  public  eye — the  bright  ephemeron  of  our  history, 
or  the  *  fair-haired  daughter  of  the  isles,'  of  whom  those  who 
were  g^own  men  forty  years  ago  can  even  now  hardly  read 
without  some  emotion.  So  hemmed  in  from  childhood  upwards 
by  every  evil  influence — the  victim  of  so  much  sinister  design 
—that  she  should  have  won  love  and  respect — that  calumny 
should  have  glanced  harmless  from  beside  her,  is  surely  enough 
to  prove  her  real  merit,  even  after  all  allowance  for  flie  exag- 
gerations both  of  flattery  and  of  faction,  which,  in  her  case, 
happened  to  combine.  At  the  time  when  the  Regent  chose 
Miss  Knight  to  attend  her,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
fear  lest  his  clever  child  should  all  at  once  chip  the  shell,  and 
soar  beyond  Jiis  control.  She  had  just  had  the  boldness  to  ask 
her  fadier,  through  Lord  Liverpool,  ^  that,  as  she  understood 
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Lady  de  Clifford  had  resided,  she  might  have  no  odier.gOTer- 
ness,  but  an  establishment  of  her  own,  and  ladies-in-waiting.' 
^  I  believe,'  says  Miss  Knight,  '  she  wrote  that  letter  by  the  advice 
of  Miss  Meroer  Elphinstone,  her  old  and  intimate  friend.'  We 
believe  Miss  Knight's  suspicion  of  Miss  Mercer's  interference  to 
be  entirely  false ;  and  it  will  be  seen  presently  how  this  mis- 
statement is  in  keeping  with  many  other  particulars  asserted  or 
insinuated  in  this  Autobiography  respecting  the  lady  in  questioo, 
now  Countess  de  Flahault.     The  Prince,  however, 

'  was  violently  angiy  when  he  heard  of  the  letter,  and  took  Ixnd 
Sldon  down  with  him  to  Windsor,  where  in  the  Queen's  room, 
before  Her  Majesty,  Frinceas  Mary,  and  Lady  de  Clifford,  in  a 
▼eiy  rough  mamier  the  learned  Lord  expounded  the  law  of  England 
as  not  affording  Her  Boyal  Hi^mess  what  she  denumdod;  and, 
on  the  Prince's  asking  what  he  would  have  done  as  a  father,  he  is 
said  to  have  answered,  ^^  If  she  had  been  my  daughter,  I  would  have 
locked  her  up."  Princess  Charlotte  heard  thiB  with  great  dignity,  and 
answered  not  a  word ;  but  she  afterwards  went  into  the  room  of  one  of 
her  aunts,  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  What  would  the  King  aay 
if  he  coidd  know  ti&at  his  grand-daughi^  had  been  compared  to  the 
grand-daughter  of  a  collier?"' — roL  i.  p.  164. 

The  story  is  differently  told  (as  the  editor  points  out)  in  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury's  Diary,  and  more  plausibly,  as  the  epigram  is 
ascribed  to  Lady  de  Clifford  instead  of  die  girlish  Princess. 
Most  probably  neither  version  is  true.  The  result,  however,  of 
'  things  being  in  this  uncomfortable  state,'  as  Miss  Knight  calls 
it,  was,  that  the  new  establishment,  with  the  Duchess  of  Leeds 
at  the  head  as  ^  Governess,'  was  framed  by  the  Regent  and  Sir 
Henry  Halford  as  nearly  on  a  nursery  model  as  the  case  would 
admit  of.  The  Princess's  ^  coming  out,'  if  such  a  phrase  be 
applicable  to  Princesses,  was  indefinitely  postponed.  ^  Warwick 
House'  was  selected  as  her  place  of  confinement.  We  copy 
the  description  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  modem  Londoners,  and 
to  show  what  accommodation  was  thought  sufficient  for  pre- 
sumptive royalty  in  the  times  when  King  George  III.  was  content 
with  a  couple  of  lodging-houses  on  the  Esplanside  at  Weymouth, 
and  his  offspring  with  the  brick  boxes  about  Kew : — 

'Warwick  House,  in  which  Princess  Charlotte  and  I^  with  on 
excellent  family  of  old  servants,  were  now  the  only  residents,  was  an 
old,  moderate-sized  dwelling,  at  that  time  miserably  out  of  repair,  and 
almost  fedliug  to  ruins.  It  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow 
lane,*  with  a  small  comrtyard  and  gates,  at  which  two  sentinelB  were 
placed.     On  the  ground  floor  were  a  hall,  dining-room,  Hbruy ,  oomp- 

^  '  At  the  end  of  Warwick  Street,  whidi  stretches  ftom.  Cockspor  Street  towards 
the  iBodera  CbiHou  Hwise  Terrace/  4MJ8  the  editor. 
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troQBr'fr-TOoin,  andtwo  yerj  small  rooms,  with  a  good  stauoase,  and  two 

iMck  staurcases  much  the  reyerae Tet  for  a  private  fiunily  it  was 

far  from  being  imcomfortable,  though  auythiug  but  royaL  The 
diawiug-room  and  Princess  Charlotte's  bedroom,  with  bay  windows, 
looked  on  a  small  garden  with  a  wall,  and  a  road  which  divided  it 
from  the  garden  of  Carlton  House,  to  which  there  was  a  door  of  com- 
munication. Nothing  could  more  perfectly  resemble  a  convent  than 
this  residence ;  but  it  was  a  seat  of  happiness  to  Princess  Charlotte 
compared  with  the  Lower  Lodge  at  Windsor,  and  she  was  amdously 
desirous  to  renuiin  in  town  as  much  as  possible.' 

She  was  promised,  according  to  Miss  Knight,  parties  and 
halls,  and  drawing-rooms  without  number,  to  sweeten  her  seclu- 
sion ;  but  no  such  promises  were  kept.  ^  Every  consideration 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  plan  of  keepiog  the  Princess  Charlotte 
as  much  as  possible  a  child ;'  and  here  we  have  the  secret  uncon- 
sciously revealed  of  great  part  of  Miss  Knight's  dissatisfaction 
with  her  new  office ;  for  the  title  of  ^  Sub-govemess,'  which  the 
Court  people  persisted  in  giving  her,  and  against  which  she 
continually  remonstrated,  was  in  keeping  with  that  jealousy  of 
the  Princess's  years  which  would  fain  have  revoked  the  prema* 
ton.  grant  of  a  Madj  companion.'  ^ 

In  this  strictly  watched  retirement  the  poor  young  Princess  had 
to  endure  a  far  severer  trial  than  those  of  such  petty  annoyances 
— the  tribulation  brought  on  her  by  the  quarrels  between  the 
Regent  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which,  in  this  summer,  reached 
their  height  We  know  that  the  natural  yearning  of  a  child's 
heart  made  the  Princes  lean  strongly  to  the  side  of  her  mother. 
Great  part  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  Court,  sympathised 
stiDDgly  with  this  tendency  on  her  part  All  London  was 
a&cted  on  the  famous  occasion  when  their  carriages  met  during^ 
a  period  of  prolubited  intercourse  on  Constitution  Hill,  and 
mother  and  daughter  almost  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms — an  event,  by  the  way,  to  which  Miss  Knight  does  not 
advert,  though  it  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  We  know 
now  what  the  Princess  could  not  know,  for  none  could  explain 
it  to  her  with  the  observance  of  the  common  sanctity  of  the 
maternal  relation,  why  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  stifle  that 
voice  of  afiection.  We  know  that  in  enforcing  the  separation  as 
far  as  he  could,  the  Regent  was  performing  no  more  than  a  duty, 
however  repulsive.  But  then  he,  of  all  men,  was  the  most 
utterly  unfitted  to  enforce  on  a  daughter  precepts  in  themselves 
salutary.  His  deep  sins  against  that  mother — the  unmanly,  nn- 
dignifiied  character  of  his  dealings  with  his  £unily — the  vices  of 
his  crapulous  Court — all  these  rose  up  in  judgment  against  him, 
whenever  he  endeavoured  to  take  what,  in  the  case  of  another 
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father,  might  have  been  deemed  salutary  preca,utio|is.  And  all 
his  faults  were  known  to  his  daughter  but  too  well,  while  thp 
evidence  of  her  mother's  failings  rested  on  hearsay,  which  sl^e 
would  not  believe.  The  Regent,  it  must  be  plainly  said  fbr 
truth's  sake,  watf  one  of  those  men  on  whom  a  course  of  hard 
pix)fligacy  has  wrought  out  its  own  last  revenge.  Even  when 
he  meant  well  he  could  no  longer  act  well.  He  had  lost  the  re* 
fined  sense  of  delicacy  and  honourable  courtesy  in  dealing  with 
man  or  woman ;  all  that  was  left  was  a  certain  plausibility  of 
manner,  and  even  that  manner  has  been  severely  observed 
upon  by  persons  well  qualified  to  judge.  When  his  daughter 
"Was  ^thrown  into  agonies  of  grief'  By  the  daily  discussi'ons 
•about  her  mother's  guilt,  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Douglas 
Charges  (in  the  spring  of  1813),  he  could  not  forbear,  according 
to  Miss  Knight,  from  forcing  the  poor  girl  to  go  with  bim 
through  the  hateful  subject  of  the  ^  investigation '  in  the  presence 
'of  Lord  Liverpool,  ^  as  his  confidential  servant  I '  The  Princess 
was  *  dreadfully  overcome '  by  this  piece  of  coarseness,  and  the 
Regent  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  conceive  why,  *  for  she 
had  taken  everything  he  had  said  to  her,  when  alone^  perfectly 
well  I '  Scenes  illustrating  the  same  deficiency  of  moral  per- 
ception on  his  part  abound  throughout  these  pages. 

*The  Prince  took  me  aside  this  evening  [very  shortly  after  her 
engagement  with  the  Princess],  and  talked  to  me  for  a  long  while 
agsonst  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  little  regard  she  had  shown  for 
Princess  Charlotte  when  a  chUd,  and  how  by  her  negligence  there  was 
a  mark  on  the  Princess  Charlotte's  nose,  having  left  her  hands  at 
liberty,  whereas  he  used  continually  to  watch  beside  her  cradle.  Ho 
said  very  severe  ihings  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  every  way,  find 
even  accused  her  of  threatening  to  declare  that  the  Princess  was  not 
Ms  daughter.  I  really  had  not  remarked  this  little  blemish  on  the 
smooth  and  beautiful  skin  of  my  young  Princess,  and  should  have  had 
creat  difficulty  in  forbearing  to  smile  at  the  seriousness  with  which 
uiat  important  misfortune  was  mentioned,  if  I  had  not  been  horrified 
by  the  rest  of  the  conversation.' — vol.  i.  p.  211. 

Even  when  the  Regent  meant  kindly,  his  tactless  and  frivolous 
ways  of  proclaiming  his  authority  were  almost  as  annoying  as 
his  displeasure. 

*  He  was  in  high  good  humour  this  evening,  but  in  the  midst  of  it 
tapping  me  on  tiie  shoulder,  said,  '^  Bemember,  however,  my  dear 
Chevalier  "  (his  pet  name  for  Miss  Emght\  '*  that  Charlotte  must  lay 
taide  the  idle  nonsense  of  thinking  that  sne  has  a  will  of  her  own  ; 
wlMle  I  live  she  must  be  subject  to  me  as  she  is  at  present,  if  she  were 
thiity,  or  forty,  or  five-and-forty."  This,  of  course,  I  did  not  repeat  to 
Her  Eoyol  EUghness.' 

Occasionally 
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Occasionally  tte  monotony  of  princely  intercourse  was  varied 
if«  the  inmates  of  Warwick  House  by  such  scenes  as  the  following. 
After  a  birthday  dinner  at  Sandhurst — 

•  ^The  Prince  did  not  speak  to  Princess  Ohadotto,  the  Duchess,  or 

me,  but  looked  a^  if  h«  wished  to  annihilate  us When  the 

Qneon  was  about  tp  depart,  the  Prince  Eegent  was  not  to  be  found, 
imd  we  afterwards  learned  that  he,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  of 
Pran^  (the  father),  and  n^iany  others,  were  under  the  table.  The  Duke 
of  Tork  hurt  his  hotA  very  seriously  against  the  cellaret.  In  short,  it 
was  a  sad  business.' 

-  Yet,  coarse  aiid  unfeeling  as  the  Prince  may  be  deemed  in  his 
conduct  to  his  child,  it  is  justice  to  his  memory  to  say  that  even 
the  narrative  of  the  resentful  Miss  Knight  does  not  ascribe  to 
'him  anything  amounting  to  cruelty.  His  behaviour  wajs  by 
tnms  overbearing,  sulky,  jealous,  querulous-— everything  but 
what  it  should  have  been  where  the  object  was  to  conciliate  and 
to  restrain ;  but  of  intentional  cruelty  there  is  no  evidence* 

Of  the  associates  in  the  same  service  whom  Miss  Knight 
encountered  at  Warwick  House,  she  gives  the  following  hopeful 
picture : —  / 

*  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  used  to  come  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
agA  ''  do  the  important "  as  Her  Boyal  jHighness's  '^  preceptor.''  He 
had  expressed  great  satisfaqtion  at  my  coming  into  her  service,  and 
had,  I  know,  wished  it  many  years  before ;  but  however  willing  I  was 
,to  be  on  tho  best  terms  with  the  Bishop,  and  to  induce  Princess  Char- 
lotte to  treat  him  with  attention,  I  could  not  but  see  how  narrow  hiB 
views,  how  strong  his  prejudices,  and  how  unequal  his  talents  were  to 
the,  charge  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  good  old  King, 
much  against  the  Prince's  inclination.  The  Bishop's  first  points  were 
to  arm  Princess  Charlotte  against  the  encouragement  of  Popery  and 
Whig  principles  (two. evils. which  he  seemed  to  think  equally  great), 

and  to  appear  hixnseK  a  man  of  consequence The  Bishop 

had  been  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  living  much  at  Windsor, 
where  ho  was  formerly  a  canon,  had  imbibed  the  had  style  of  manners 
belonging  to  that  place'  [this  is  an  accusation  against  the  Col- 
"l^iate  Chapel  whieh  we  never  heard  of  before]  ;  '  and  as  it  was  not 
grafted  on  any  natural  or  acquired  elegance,  he  was  in  that  respeet 
also  unfit  for  his  situation  ;  added  to  which  his  temper  was  hasty,  and 
his  manner  easily  ruffled.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  233. 

We  by  no  means  accept  all  poor  Miss  Knight's  jaundiced  views 
of  the  personages  about  the  Princess ;  but  it  seems  clear  enough, 
from  all  we  know  of  him,  that  Bishop  Fisher,  whatever  his  epis- 
copal merits  may  have  been,  was  about  as  fit  to  direct  the  intellect 
and  control  the  temper  of  a  young  and  sorely  perplexed  girl  as 
^he  would  /l^ave  been  to  nurse  a  child  of  a  year  old.     Under  the 
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Bishop  were  ^  Dr.  Sioart,  sub*preceptor,  a  good  sort  of  Devonsliire 
num,  with  some  classical  kix>wiedge,  very  litde  taste,  an  honest 
heart,  but  over- cautious  temper,  fearful  of  offending ;'  ^  Mr. 
Sterkey  ?  minister  of  the  Swiss  church,  who  read  French  with  the 
Princess,'  strangely  described  as  ^  a  man  of  good  manners  for  his 
station,  and  o{  a  very  pliant  disposition,  ready  to  do  anything  not 
absolutely  wicked  ;'  and  Kiiper,  the  German  preceptor,  suspected 
of  being  a  spy.  Then  there  was  ^e  good  Dnchess  of  Leeds 
(governess),  who  had  no  inclination  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  and 
really  seems  to  have  been  the  most  sensible  and  cleanest  pf  the 
party: — 

'  Provided  that  she  might  ride  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  Hall's, 
a  second-rate  riding-sohool,  on  an  old  quiet  horse,  for  exercise,  get 
into  her  shower-bath,  and  take  calomel  when  she  pleased,  dine  out, 
and  go  to  all  parties  when  invited,  shake  hands  with  everybody,  and 
touch  her  salary,  she  cared  for  nothing  more,  except  when  mischievous 
people  to  plague  her,  or  curious  people  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
talked  to  her  about  Princess  Charlotte's  petticoats  being  too  short,  of 
Her  Boyal  Highness  nodding  instead  of  bowing,  or  talking  to  the 
maids  of  honour  at  chapel  between  the  prayers  and  the  sermon.' 

None  of  them  perhaps  quite  what  the  disappointed  lady-com- 
panion paints  diem,  but  evidently  a  wretchedly  inferior  set  of 
attendants,  from  whom  the  proud  and  clever  Princess  instinctively 
withdrew  herself  into  a  state  of  mental'  insulation. 

Such  was  the  muddy  whirlpool  into  which  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Knight  plunged  herself,  and  in  which,  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle  or  two,  she  went,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  bottom.  Unr 
fortunately  she  did  not  enter  the  household  as  an  impartial  person. 
All  its  inmates  naturally  took  one  side  or  the  other,  the  mother's 
or  the  father's ;  she  had  taken  the  former  beforehand.  This  is 
plain  on  her  own  statement.  '  When  Lord  Moira  was  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  me  to  accept  the  place  offered  me,'  she  says, 
*  I  told  him  my  sole  motive  then  was  to  assist  in  rescuing  a  noble 
young  creature  from  surrounding  persecution^  to  give  her  room  to 
show  what  she  really  was,  misunderstood  as  she  appeared  to  be, 
and  certainly  capable  of  becoming  a  blessing  to  her  country  or 
the  reverse;'  and  more  to  the  same  effect  This  passage  really 
affords  the  key  to  her  subsequent  narrative.  After  reading  it,  one 
feels  that  her  protestations  of  impartiality  and  a  simple  desire  to 
perform  a  difficult  duty  must  go  for  nothing.  All  her  actions 
were  subject  to  a  bias,  and  so  is  her  narrative.  She  soon  lost 
favour  with  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  lose  favour  with  him  was 
to  become  the  object  of  a  kind  of  effeminate,  spiteful,  and  way- 
ward hostility.  Unfortunately  she  did  not  gain  it  with  the 
Princess ;  and  this  was  the  crowning  disappointment  of  her  life. 

The 
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The  Princess  evidendy  had  confidence  in  her  steftdiness,  and; 
wished,  in  her  waj,  to  be  kind  to  her  and  to  lore  her ;  but  she 
did  not  love  her,  nor  even  like  her ;  and  the  e£fbrts  went  against 
the  grain.  We  collect  this  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Auto- 
biography, as  well  as  (rom  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  express  state- 
ment. But,  with  the  natural  feeling  of  unsuccessful  candidates 
for  the  attachment  of  a  superior,  Miss  Knight  could  not  ascribe 
this  failure  to  any  demerits  of  her  own,  and  attributed  it  throughout 
to  the  ill  ofGces  of  another.  And  here  commences  the  most  ob- 
jectionable part  of  the  narrative.  The  person  on  whom  Miss 
Knight  fixed  as  the  subject  of  her  jealousy  was  Miss  Mercer 
Elphinstone.  To  her  she  ascribes,  sometimes  by  assertion,  more 
often  by  insinuation,  almost  every  disappointment  which  occurred 
to  herself.  Miss  Mercer  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Princess's 
few  intimates  who  was  the  choice  of  her  own  heart  Some  years 
older  than  the  latter,  she  was  able  at  once  to  be  her  adviser  and 
her  bosom  friend.  And  although  herself  no  favourite  of  the 
Regent,  nor  partial  to  him — in  &ct,  involved  in  his  general 
dblike  of  the  ^  damned  ladies ' — she  seems  to  have  exercised  that 
influence,  on  all  important  occasions,  in  order  to  persuade  her 
fiiend  into  suknisaicMk  to  her  father.  That  such  unpalatable 
advice  should  have  been  given  and  received  without  any  inter- 
mptioa  of  their  cordial  relations,  does  honour  to  both.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  circle.  Miss  Mercer  was  regarded 
as  one  of  those  who  '  set  the  mother  against  the  daughter ;'  *  and 
Miss  Knight  probably  diaied  the  feelings  of  the  Connaught  Houae 
party:— 

*  About  this  time,'  she  says  (March,  1813),  '  Mias  Moroer  Elphin^ 
stone  came  to  town,  and  Prineess  Charlotte  wrote  to  ask  the  Begenfs 
pmoiflBion  for  seeing  her.  It  was  evident  thai  this  had  been  arranged 
tsferehand,  and  thai  the  oonditions  were  that  Miss  Meieer,  who  had 
moBb  influanee  than  any  one  with  Princess  Charlotte,  should  open  her 
eyes  to  her  mother's  imprudence,  and  break  the  confidential  intimacy 
hetween  them.' — vol.  i.  p.  225. 

We  believe  this  to  be  altogether  &ilse.  No  conditions  whatever 
were  made  with  Miss  Mercer ;  the  permission  was  simply  given 
ID  her  father,  who  was  in  the  Prince's  househcJd.  However,  we 
«R  told  in  die  very  next  page : — 

*  I  soon  perceived  tiie  change,  and  also  some  difference  of  conduct 
towards  myself.  Princess  Charlotte  left  off  shaking  hands  with  me 
wfcen  we  met  in  iiie  morning  and  pasted  at  night ;  a  oiromnstanoe 
trifling  in  itself,  and  unnecessary  where  people  live  in  the  same  house 
together,  but  it  was  aeoompanied  by  hinto  that  when  she  had  an 

*  Lady  Charlotte  Bary's  Diary,  i.  249.  See  also  Moore^s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
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establislmLent  her  ladies  sLoiiIdl^kept  aiadifitafifid;anda8iM)rtii«Bp 
after,  that  her  ladies  ought  to  be  peeresses  or  of  the  highest  coxxoeiipxif . 
I  could  easily  cuess  whence  all  this  was  derived,  hut  said  notbij^' 
.  •  .  .  .  Soon  after,  on  a  similar  occasion,  '  I  hurst  into  tears,  anii  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  my  room  that  evening.  Next  day  Princess 
Charlotte  hinted  something  about  jealousy,  of  which  I  took  no  notice ; 
Ibut  I  perceived  her  mind  had  been  poisoned/ 

All  this — and  there  is  much  more  of  such  stuff — seems  to,  have 
been  in  truth  the  mere  prompting  of  the  '  green-eyed  monster^' 
Miss  Mercer  and  Miss  Knight  were  on  the  most  friendly  outward 
terms,  and  the  former  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  what  wa^ 
rankling  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  lady-companion. 

These  petty  tracassertes  were  soon  to  give  wjiy  to  intrigues  and 
annoyance  of  a  more  serious  description.  No  young  lady  of 
great  prospects,  let  alone  her  being — 

*  The  loveliest  maid,  besides, 
That  ever  heir'd  a  crown,'  * 

can  escape  rumours  of  flirtations ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  g^oes 
on  in  its  present  way,  such  will  be  borne  on  every  breeze.  In 
the  case  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  these  began  early  enough. 
Already,  when  Miss  Knight  joined  the  household,  talk  was  busy 
about  Captain  Fitzclarence,  ^e  late  Lord  Munster,  whom,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  the  Princess  scarcely  knew  by  sight.  Her 
father  wished  her  to  marry  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  just 
restored  to  his  Dutch  expectations  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
project  was  taken  up  very  strongly  by  the  Regent,  partly  from 
exceeding  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  additional  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  his  daughter  in  his  unhappy  relations  with  his 
wife.  The  scheme  did  no  discredit  to  its  promoters:  the 
Prince's  character  stood  high,  the  marriage  was  in  consonance 
with  the  then  British  policy;  but,  somehow,  Orange  matches 
(notwithstanding  the  instance  of  the  great  Deliverer)  hare 
seldom  been  popular  in  England.  At  all  events,  the  Princess 
could  not  abide  him.  As  soon  as  she  discovered  what  was 
in  store  for  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  escape  from 
persecution  by  some  other  union — she  had  scarcely  considered 
what.  She  wanted  to  marry  some  one  of  the  Princes  of  Prussia 
—she  wanted  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  however 
the  idea  may  provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  remember  that 
kind-hearted  Prince  in  later  days,  it  was  not  thought  so  prepos^ 
terous  in  1813.  Attachment  to  him  she  had  not  formed ;  but 
he  had  touched  her  feelings  by  words  of  friendly  encouragement 

*  When  dressed  for  the  eveningy  sajs  Miss  Knight,  with  excufable  partiality,, 
ahe  was  *  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  room.' 

proffered 
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fifclflbred  in  her  deep  troubles.  One  of  her  tmest-hcarted  advisers, 
Lord  Grey,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  idea.  Lord  Grey  was  a 
strong  party  man,  and  one  whose  judgment  was  as  subject  in 
general  to  be  warped  by  party  considerations  as  that  of  others ; 
but  not  on  a  matter  appeahng  so  closely  to  the  higher  principles 
of  his  nature  as  the  confidence  of  an  almost  friendless  girl,  and 
she  the  heiress  of  the  throne.  He  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
to  have  advised  her  in  the  spirit  of  a  friend  interested  in  her 
welfare  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  that  over-sensitive 
regard  to  her  rank  and  position  which  affected  the  judgment  of 
Others: — 

^* About  this  time '  (August,  1813),  writes  Miss  Knight,  'Her  Eoyal 
Highness,  by  the  advice  of  Hiss  mercer,  with  whom  she  constantly 
communicated,  entered  into  another  correspondence  which  promised 
great  utility.  Politics  were  not  concerned  in  it,  and  nothing  could  bo 
more  correct  than  the  advice  given  with  respect  to  her  filial  duty,  as 
well  as  other  points  of  her  conduct.  To  this  friend  she  communicated 
what  had  passed  with  her  fiather ;  and  the  advice  was,  if  possible,  to 
comply  with  his  wishes  with  regiud  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but,  if 
resolved  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  when  more  efficacious  measures  could  be  pursued. 
This  adviser  professed  himself  the  friend  of  the  Duke,  but  certainly 
wtaikir  and  impartial  in  the  manner  in  which  he  wrote.' 

A  stranger  notion  than  this  seems  to  have  entered  the  heads  of 
some  less  authorised  intermeddlers — that  of  marrying  her  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  the  rising  star  of  the  world  of  fashion. 
Miss  Knight  repeats  an  'ill-natured  story'  that  Miss  Mercer 
encouraged  the  Duke's  expectations  in  this  direction,  in  hopes 
that,  if  repulsed,  he  might  fall  back  on  herself.  '  I  heard  this 
stwy,'  she  kindly  says,  '  from  every  one,  but  did  not  believe  it.'— 
(Vol.  i,,  p.  243.)  It  gave  rise,  however,  to  the  only  smart 
saying  we  have  seen  attributed  to  Miss  Knight,  which  is  in  Lad}' 
C.  Bury's  Diaiy :  '  There  was  hung  (in  a  room  at  Warwick 
House)  one  portrait,  amongst  others,  that  very  much  resembled 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I  asked  Miss  Knight  whom  it  repre* 
sented ;  she  said  that  was  not  known :  it  had  been  supposed  a  like' 
nsMs  of  the  Pretender  wlien  young,* 

All  these  ideas,  however,  evaporated,  and  the  disagreeable 
reality  pressed  on.  The  young  Princess  did  her  best  to  comply 
with  the  general  wish.  She  consented  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  then  she  withdrew  her  consent  High  and  low 
puzzled  their  brains  to  explain  that  inexplicable  thing  '  the  bent 
of  woman's  fantasy.'  Lord  Castlereagh's  solution  was  curt  and 
characteristic :  '  Faction  had  been  busy  at  work  upon  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  mind.' — (*  Correspondence/  vol.  x.,  p.  61.)      Others 

laid 
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laid  her  obstinacj  at  her  mother's  door.  Others  detected  the 
influence  of  the  clever,  handsome,  intriguing  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, sister  of  the  Czar,  whose  proceedings  in  England  were  the 
subject  of  much  comment  asnong  professed  politicians ;  and 
these  had  certainly  some  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  clear-sightedness  when  the  rejected  Prince  was  ultimately 
picked  up  bj  another  sister.  Others  looked  to  personal  causes. 
Miss  Knight  thought  the  Prince  *  particularly  plain  and  sickly 
in  his  look,'  and  boyish  in  manner.  Some  said  he  had  offended 
taste  by  a  very  glaring  pair  of  scarlet  breeches,  donned  in  an 
inauspicious  hour.  Some,  that  by  help  of  that  ^mad,  droll 
German '  Prince  Paul  of  Wirtembnrg,  he  got  sadly  intoxicated 
on  one  occasion  when  he  had  to  dance  with  his  intended — a 
disagreeable  circumstance,  but  less  unpardonable,  perhaps,  in 
the  eyes  of  one  who  had  beoi  used  (if  Miss  Knight  can  be 
believed)  to  see  her  father  and  the  keeper  of  her  Other's  con- 
science in  a  similar  plight.  The  reason  commonly  assigned 
consisted  in  disputes  about  the  Princess's  residence  in  Hol- 
land ;  on  which  much  ingenious  constitutional  lore  was  spent, 
furnished  to  the  Princess  either]  by  Mr.  Hallam  or  some 
equally  competent  authority.  This,  however,  was  no  doubt  an 
*  official '  reason  only.  Wlmtever  the  real  cause  may  have  been, 
it  lay  deeper.     As  for  the  mother  herself,  those  who  are  ac- 

?uainted  with  the  debasing  revelations  of  the  *  Diary  of  the 
'imes  of  George  the  Fourth '  know  how  she  received,  and  used, 
the  disagreement  Without  one  thought  for  her  daughter's  real 
happiness,  she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  exultation  at  the  defeat 
of  her  husband's  hopes  by  that  daughter's  *  spirited '  resistance. 
She  applauded  it  to  the  echo,  and  professed  to  believe  that  a 
plot  had  been  thereby  defeated  for  banishing  the  young  Princess 
to  the  Continent,  and  then  declaring  her  illegitimate  t  It  is 
edifying  to  observe  that  each  parent  brought  this  charge  against 
the  other.  This  opposition  ultimately  led  to  those  measures ''of 
increased  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Regent  which  produced  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  famous  flight  from  Warwick  House,  in  a 
hackney-coach,  on  July  12,  1814. 

The  immediate  cause  of  those  measures  has,  however,  not 
been  hitherto  known.  Miss  Knight  ofiers  a  solution  of  the 
question,  if  we  can  believe  her.  Sie  brings  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  CobuTg  now  on  the  scene  as  pressing  his  attritions  on  her 
mistress,  '  who  was  by  no  means  partial  to  him,  and  cmly  received 
him  with  civility.  However,  Miss  Mercer  evidently  wished  to 
recommend  him.'  Had  this  been  true.  Miss  Mercer  could  hardly 
repent  of  having  promoted  the  event  which  secured  a  few  short 
months  of  happiness  to  her  ill-fated  friend.      But  we  believe 

there 
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there  is  no  more  foundation  for  this  than  for  the  many  similar 
insinuations  with  which  these  pages  are  filled.  Thus  much  only 
seems  probable,  that  reports  about  Prince  Leopold  united  with 
other  causes  in  determining  the  Regent  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
Warwick  House  establishment,  and  cany  the  Princess  Charlotte 
to  his  own  home.  And  then  followed  the  escapade  in  question, 
OTer  which  we  wish  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  merely  to  show 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  arriving  at  historical  truth  in 
details  when  an  erent  so  notorious,  and  in  which  so  many  took 
part,  is  represented  with  such  strange  discrepancies  of  narratire 
by  independent  eye-witnesses.  The  following  is  Miss  Knight's 
account,  omitting  only  some  details  about  herself^  and  some  sly, 
ill-natured  hits  at  her  bete  noire  Miss  Mercer : — 

'  About  mx  (in  the  evening  of  the  12th  July)  the  Begent  came  (to 
Warwick  House),  attended  by  the  Bishop  only  (as  I  supposed) ;  but 
he  came  np  alone,  and  desired  I  would  leave  him  with  Princess 
Charlotte.  He  was  shut  up  with  her  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
afterwards  a  quarter  more  with  the  ^shop  and  Her  Boyal  Highness. 
The  door  then  opened,  and  she  came  out  in  the  greatest  agony,  saying 
she  had  bat  one  instant  to  speak  to  me,  for  that  the  Prinee  asked  for 
me.  I  followed  her  into  her  dressing-room,  when  she  told  me  the  new 
kdies  were  in  possession  <^  the  house ;  that  I  and  all  the  servants 
wevB  to  be  dismissed ;  that  she  was  to  he  confined  at  Carlton  House 
for  five  days,  after  whieh  she  was  to  be  taken  to  Cranboume  Lodge,  in 
^  midst  of  Windsor  Forest,  where  she  was  to  see  no  one  hut  the 
Quean  once  a  week ;  and  that  if  she  did  not  go  immediately,  the  Prince 
would  sleep  at  Warwick  House  that  night  as  well  as  all  the  ladies.  I 
b^ged  her  to  be  calm,  and  advised  her  to  go  over  as  soon  as  possible, 
assuring  her  that  her  friends  would  not  forget  her.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  in  the  greatest  agitation,  ezclainung,  '*  Grod  Almighty  grant  me 
patience  I "  I  wished  to  stay  and  comfort  her,  but  she  urged  me  to  go 
to  the  Prince,  for  fear  of  greater  displeasure.  I  went  to  him,  and  he 
shut  the  door ;  tiie  Bishop  was  with  him.  He  told  me  he  was  sorry  to 
pot  a  lady  to  inconvenience,  but  that  he  wanted  my  room  that  evening 
im  the  ladies,  repeating  what  Princess  Charlotte  had  already  told 
me.  I  asked  in  what  I  had  offended,  but  he  said  he  made  no  com*- 
pkint,  and  would  make  none ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  any 
ehanges  he  pleased,  and  that  he  was  blamed  for  having  let  things  go  on 

as  they  had  done I  then  made  a  low  curtsy  to  him  and  left 

tile  room.  What  wis  my  astonishment  when  I  could  not  find  Princess 
Charlotte  anywhere,  and  when  at  length  Miss  Mercer  and  her  maid, 
who  had  come  (as  was  often  the  case)  to  dress  her  before  dinner, 
appeared  from  my  bedroom,  the  latter  crying,  and  Miss  Mercer  saying 
Ae  supposed  Princess  Charlotte  was  gime  to  her  mother !  The 
Prinee  came  forward  when  I  returned  to  the  dressing-room,  and  I 
hnnight  Miss  Meroer,  who  desired  I  would  do  so,  that  she  might  not 
be  snapeetod  of  anything  clandestine.     She  told  him  that  as  she  was 

dressing 
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dressing  herself  in  Princess  Charlotte's  bedroom,  she  heard  her  say  she 
^YOuld  go  to  her  mother's  (Lewis,  the  dre^sei^  thought  when  sihe  took 
her  bonnet  she  was  going  to  Carlton  House^,  and  before  thej  could 
prevent  it  she  had  disappeared.  The  Pnnce  was  very  cool,  and 
seemed  rather  pleased,  saying  he  was  glad  that  everybody  wonld  now 
see  what  she^was,  and  that  it  would  be  Ibxown  on  the  Continent^  and  na 

one  would  marry  her The  Bishop  and  Hiss  Mercer  offered  to. 

go  and^  look  for  her,  and  proposed  my  accompanying  them,  which  X 
refused,'  saying  I  should  wait,  for  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  in  (hat 
house — ^meaning  the  Princess  of , Wales's — but  that  if  I  went,  and. 
Princess  Charlotte  asked  me  to  stay  with. her,  I  could  not  refuse 
remaining  with  her  (here  at  in  a  prUon^  •■.,«•  About  nine  tho 
Bishop  returned.  He  did  not  come  to  me!>  but  J  beard  he  was  goAe 
over  to  Carlton  House,  that  he  had  jEound  Princess  Charlotte,  b^t  h^ 
not  brought  her  with  him.  I  therefore  went  immediately  to  Con- 
naught  Place,  and  asked  to  see  Princess  Charlotte  alone.  Lady- 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  waiting  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  came  out  to 
me  and  told  me  that  Her  Eoyal  Highness  was  with  her  mother.  Miss 
Mercer  Mphinstone,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  in  ihe  next  room,  and  th6' 
i^nncess  of  Wales  desired  I  should  walk  in.  She  added  how  much  the 
Princess  had  been  surprised  when  she  heaard,  by  a  messenger  despatched 
ft^mthe  house  to  Blackheath  (whither  she  had  gonaon  business),  that 
Princess  Charlotte  was  there,  and  not  finding  Mr.  Whitbread '  and' 
another  member-^I  forget  whom — to  advise  with,  had  sent  for  Hr. 
Brougham,  and  that  before  she  got  home  Princess  Charlotte  had  eent 
for  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  I^  still  begged  to  see  Princess  Charlotte^ 
alone,  to  which  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  seemed  Willing  to  con<i> 
sent;  but  Miss  Mercer,  who  came  in,  said  she  had  promised  the 
Eegent  not  to  leave  her  alone  with  any  one.  I  said,  rather  stiffly, 
lihat  she  might  go  with  me,  and  Her  Boyal  Highness  withdrew  with 
me  into  the  part  of  the  room  separated  by  columns,  when  I  gave 
her  her  seals,  to  which  was  annexed  a  key,  and  a  letter  which  had 
come  during  her  absence.  She  met  me  with  great  joy,  and  told  me 
I  was  to  stay  with  her,  for  she  had  written  offering  to  go  to  he^ 
&ther  on  that  condition,  and  that  she  would  retain  her  maid,  and 
receive  the  visits  of  Miss  Mercer.  We  waited  some  time  for  the 
return  of  the  Bishop  with  the  answer  to  these  proposals,  and  aft 
length  I  offered  to  go  to  Carlton  House,  and  endeavour  to  see 
ike  Prince.  I  did,  but  could  not  see  him.  I  was  told  that  I 
might  see  the  Chancellor  or  Lord  Liverpool.  I  answered  I  waB 
ready  to  see  either  of  them,  when  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  EUanborough  were  seated  at  each  end  of  a  long 
table.  The  former  informed  me  that  the  Bishop  was  returned  with 
the  answer  that  Her  Royal  Highness  must  submit  unconditionally, 
on  which  I  replied  that  1  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  return  to  her," 
and  take  her  maid  and  night-things,  as  she  might  be  obliged  to  remainr 

that  night  in  Connaught  Place I  went  busk  to  Princess  Charlotte, 

taking  with  me  Mrs.  Lewis,  her  dresser ;  and  when  I  arrived  I  found- 
the  Bishop  had  stated  she  must  submit  to  return  to  her  father  uncon- 

ditionalfyy 
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ditionally,  holding  oat  the  hopo  that  Mis9  Mercer. would  be  allowed  to 
v&it  her.  I  saw  the  letter  gh^  had  writtep.  It  was  very  flattering  to 
me ;  bnt  I  did  not  widh  to  haVe  been  maae  an  object  of  controversy 
between  her  and  her  &ther.  It  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the 
Dtike  of  York  arrived  to  take  her  away.     I  was  too  much  affected 

tb  follow  her  down  stairs ; and  I  afterwards  heard  from  the 

Dnke  of  Snssex  that  a  hackney-coach  followed  the  Duke  of  York 
mth  the  Chancellor  and  two  other  lawyers  in  it,  as  also  that  when 
oear  Princess  Charlotte  arriyed  at  Carlton  House  she  was  made  to 
remain  in  the  coxurt-yard  fbr  more  than  half-an-hour,  while  they  were 
debating  within  how  they  would  receive  her.'  * 

Lei  us  now  compare  with  Miss  Knight's  story  the  account 
given  by  Lord  Brougham  t  of  the  same  event,  thirty  years  after 
its  occurrence.  It  must  be  premised  that  this  cannot  be  well 
understood  without  reading  Lord  Eldon's  succinct  narrative  of 
his  own  share  in  it,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Twiss : —  l 

*  When  we  arrived  I  informed  her  a  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
we  would  attend  her  home.  But  homo  she  would  not  go.  ShQ 
kieked  and  bounced,  but  would  not  go.  Well,  to  do  my  o£&ce  as 
gently  as  I  could,  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  it,  for  until  eJie  did  go, 
aba  would  be  obliged  to  entertain  us,  as  we  would  not  leave  her.  At 
last  she  accompamed  us.'  % 

^But  this,'  says  Lord  Brougham,  ^is  a  perfect  mis-statement, 
indeed  a  pure  fiction,  and  there  are  three  persons  living  who  know 
it  to  be  so,  and,  having  read  the  above  lines,  agree  in  so  declaring 
il  When  the  Princess's  escape  became  known  at  Carlton  House  (for 
it  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that  the  Prince  and  Bishop 
iRaak  to  see  her  at  Warwick  House,  to  inform  her  of  the  new  con-* 
stitution  of  her  household,  and  that  she  asked  leave  to  retire,  and 
escaped  by  a  back-staircase),  the  Begent  sent  notice  to  the  heads 
of  the  Iaw,  and  of  his  own  Duchy  of  Cornwall  establishment.  Soon 
after  these  arrived,  each  in  a  separate  hackney-coach,  at  Connaught 
Terrace,  the  Princess  of  Wales's  residence.  There  were  the  Chan-r 
oeUor,  Lord  EUenborough,  Mr.  Adam,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Leach,  the  Bishop  of  SaHsbuiy,  and  afterwards  the 
Ihikd  of  Kent.  There  had  already  come  to  join  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte Miss  Mercer,  now  Lady  Keith  and  Countess  de  Flahault,  who 
came  by  the  Begent's  express  desire  as  his  daughter's  most  confidential 
friend;  Mr.  Brougham  (for  whom  the  young  Princess  had  sent  as 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  304-310.  Some  slight  additional  details  are  given  at  the  beginning 
ofvol.  iL 

t  We  qaote  from  the  '  Law  Keview/  vol.  i. :  '  Life  of  Lord  Eldon/  attributed  to 
Lord  Brougham  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  *  Liyes  of  the  Chancellors.'  There  is  a 
separate  account  in  the '  Edinlmrgh  Review'  for  1838,  which  is  conunonly  ascribed 
to  Lord  Brougham  also.  And,Aast]y,  there  is  the  contemporaneous  account  in  the 
Whig  paper,  '  The  Morning  Chronide/  of  July  14, 1814  (Miss  Knight,  vol.  i. 
p. all),  which,  from  internal  evidence,  looks  very  like  a  comawniqud  trom  'Mr. 
Brougham.'    All  three  vary  in  some. particulars. 

{  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  523. 

a  person 
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a  peTBon  die  Imd  already  oltaa  ooBsultod) ;  the  Duke  of  Sofisex,  whoae 
attendanod  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  asking,  knowing  that  he 
happened  to  dine  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood ;  the  PrincesB 
of  Walea,  too,  had  anived  £rom  her  Tilla  at  Blackheath,  where  she  was 
when  Mr.  Brougham  and  MisB  Mercer  arrived.  Her  Bojal  Highness 
was  accompanied  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  then  in  waiting.  Dinner 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Ptincefls  Charlotte,  and  the  party,  eaoept  the 
Duke  of  Bnssez,  who  did  not  immediately  arriye,  were  At  table,  wheoi 
from  time  to  time  the  arri^  of  the  great  personages  oent  bytheBegent 
was  anaoonced,  ae  each  of  their  haokney-ooaches  in  succession  came 
into  the  street.  Some  were  snfiered  to  remain  in  these  Tehicles,  better 
fitted  for  convenience  than  for  state ;  bnt  the  presmnptive  heiress  to 
ibe  Crown  having  chosen  that  conveyance,  it  was  the  hmnonr  of 
the  party,  which  she  was  now  delighting  with  her  hnmonr  and  inte- 
restmg  by  her  hi^  spinls,  like  a  bird  flown  from  a  cage,  that  these 
exalted  snbjects  i^onld  become  &miliar  with  a  residence  which  had 
so  lately  been  graced  with  the  occtrpancy  of  their  fntore  sovereign.' 
Exceptions,  however,  were  made,  and  the  Duke  of  York  immedi- 
ately was  asked  into  a  room  on  the  grotind  floor.  It  is  an  undoubted 
&ct,  that  not  one  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  Begent,  not  even  the 
Duke  of  York,  ever  was  in  any  of  the  apartments  above-stairs  for 
one  instant  until  the  young  Princess  had  agreed  to  leave  the  house  and 
return  home.  The  Princess  of  Wales  saw  the  Duke  of  York  for  a  few 
minutes  below ;  and  this  was  the  only  communication  between  tiie 
company  above  and  those  below — of  whom  all  but  the  Duke  and  the 
Bishop  remained  outside  the  house.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
the  Princess  asked  Mr.  Brougham  what  he,  on  the  ^holo,  would 
advise  her  to  do.  He  said,  "  Betum  to  Warwick  House  or  to  Carlton 
House,  and  on  no  account  pass  a  night  out  of  it."  She  was  exceedingly 
affected — even  to  tears — and  asked  if  he  too  refused  to  stand  by  her. 
The  day  was  beginning  to  break — a  Wesbninster  election  to  reinstate 
Lord  William  (after  the  sentence  on  him  which  abolished  the  pillory 
and  led  to  his  re-election)  was  to  be  held  that  day  at  ten  o'clock. 
Mr.  Brougham  led  the  young  Princess  to  the  window,  and  said,  ^  I 
have  but  to  show  you  to  the  multitude  which  in  a  few  hours  will 
fiU  these  streets  and  that  park,  and  XK>BBibly  Carlton  House  will  be 
pulled  down ;  but  in  an  hour  after  the  soldiers  will  be  called  out, 
blood  will  flow,  and  if  your  Boyal  Highness  lives  a  hundred  years, 
it  will  never  be  forgotten  that  your  running  away  from  your  home 
and  your  &ther  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  the  EngliHh  people  so  hate  blood  that  you  will  never 
get  oyer  it."  She  at  once  perceived  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and,  without  any  kind  of  hesitation,  agreed  to  see  her  nude  below, 
and  accompany  him  home.  But  she  told  him  she  would  not  go  in  any 
carriage  except  one  of  her  Mher's,  as  her  charaoter  might  sidfor ;  she 
therefore  letued  to  the  drawing-room  until  a  royal  coach  was  sent  &r, 
and  she  then  went  home  with  the  Duke  of  York.' 

So  far  bis  LoitUbip.  We  omit  the  singular  story  wliich  follows, 
about  the  '  protocol  executed  in  sesplicate  original,'  at  Coxmaugbt 

House, 
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House,  before  the  Princess  left  it,  solemnly  recording  her  resolu- 
tion never  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  which  we  find  no 
allusion  elsewhere. 

Leaving  out  the  contradiction  of  the  statement  in  the  ^  Life  of 
Lcord  Eldon'  (on  which  more  presently),  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
LcNrdship  commences  by  declaring  that  ^  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Prince  «nd  Bishop  went  to  see  the  Princess  at  Warwick  House 
at  alL'  This  asserdon  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  extreme 
defectiveness  of  his  Lordship's  memory.  The  fact  that  they  did 
go  to  Warwick  Uomse  is  stated  in  all  the  narratives  of  the  time^ 
and  has  now  received  confirmation,  if  any  such  had  been  needed, 
from  Miss  Knight's  plain  naimtive.  We  have  also  seei)  another 
authentic  version  of  the  occurrences  at  Warwick  House,  slightly 
differing  firom  Miss  Knight's,  but  only  by  such  minute  discre- 
pancies as  occur  every  day  between  straightforward  witnesses. 
After  the  Princess's  fixst  impetuous  declaration  that  ^  she  would 
go  lo  her  mother,'  she  and  the  one  or  two  friends  who  were  en- 
deavouring  to  calm  her  mind — 

*weie  difltnrbed  by  the  Bishop  knocking  loudly  at  fhe  door  of  her 
ledroom  ;  and  tibe  Princess,  thinking  i^hat  it  was  her  father  eome  to 
take  ber  aivi^,  mdied  tinoit^  the  passage  which  led  to  Miss  Knight's 
spaztment  (which  also  eemmnnicated  with  the  back  stairs).  Miss 
Mezeer,  on  this,  retreated  to  finish  dressing  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  room. 
There  was  a  wiiidow  in  this  room  which  overlooked  Warwick  Lane ; 
and  the  first  suspicion  which  those  in  the  room  had  of  the  Princess's 
flight  was  from  hearing  some  persons  who  were  working  in  the  street 
say,   "  Why,   snre  it  is  the  Princess  who  has  run  up  the  lane  I " 

The  Princess  had  her  bonnet  on  long  before  her  interview 

with  the  Begent.  Her  fli^t  was  sadden  and  nnpremeditated,  under 
the  influence  of  terror.' 

The  next  statement  of  Lord  Brougham  on  which  we  are  forced 
io  comment  is  his  description  of  the  *  dinner  at  Connaught  Place,' 
and  of  the  events  whicdi  there  took  place.  It  would  a|^ar  from 
this  that  ^  the  party,'  including  Mr.  Brougham  himself^  sat  down 
to  that  jocose  meal.  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  state,  remaining  outside,  in  their  ^  hackney-coaches,' 
not  even  asked  in-do(HS,  while  the  Princess  Charlotte — ^the  terri- 
fied young  creature  who  had  just  fled  thither  for  protection 
against  what  her  imagination  represented  as  a  frightful  persecu- 
tioo — amused  beiself,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  by  being  ex- 
tremely fiMaetioBS  at  the  expense  of  the  dignitaries  aforesaid ! 
Such  a  story,  if  true,  would  scarcely  incsease  our  respect  for  the 
Prioceas,  who,  yeung*as  she  was,  would  have  been  guilty  of 
strangely  indecoKoiis  trifling  at  sttch  a  moment,  in  a  parly  of  very  un- 
wonted associates.    But  apparently  his  Lordship's  playful  memory 

has 
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has  here  again  deceived  him.  Unless  we  are  very  much  misln- 
,  formed,  Mr.  Brougham  was  not  one  of  the  guests  at  that  ^  dinner ' 
at  all.  A  hasty  meal  had  been  served  in  a  small  room  adjoin* 
ing  the  drawing-room,  to  which  none  sat  down  except  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  Princess  Charlotte,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  and  Miss 
Mercer.  Mh  Brougham — ^sent  for  as  a  leg^l  adviser,  not  a  guest 
— arrived  while  they  were  at  table.  The  supposed  concourse  of 
hackney-coaches  in  front  of  the  house  during  the  dinner  seems  to 
be  simply  a  melodramatic  incident  Lords  Eldon  and  Ellen- 
borough  very  certainly  were  not  there.  We  have  seen  that  Miss 
Knight  went  to  Connaught  Place  some  time  after  the  Princess's 
flight ;  found  the  above-named  ladies  there,  and  Mr.  Brougham 
with  them  ;  waited  there  for  some  time  for  an  answer  from  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  certain  proposals ;  and  then  went  to  Carlton 
House,  where  she  found  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  EUenborough 
^  seated  at  each  end  of  a  long  table.'  By  this  time  it  must  have 
been  late  at  night ;  and  as  the  two  legal  sages  were  at  Carlton 
House  at  the  two  ends  of  a  long  table,  it  is  quite  clear  they  were 
not,  as  Lord  Brougham  supposes,  sitting  as  butts  for  his  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  pleasantries  in  front  of  Connaught  ^  Terrace,' 
as  his  Lordship  calls  it  by  the  figure  prolepsis.  Miss  Knight  goes 
on  to  say,  ^  it  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the  Duke  of  York 
arrived  to  take  her  (the  Princess)  away.  I  afterwards  heard 
from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  that  a  hackney-coach ^bZ/oto^  him  (the 
Duke  of  York),  with  the  Chancellor  and  two  other  lawyers  in 
it.'  Lord  Eldon,  therefore,  did  not  arrive  until  the  very  end 
of  the  little  drama ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  took  place  the  scene 
between  him  and  the  Princess,  which  Mr.  Twiss  makes  him 
describe  in  a  style  more  graphical  than  refined.  Except  to  Lord 
Brougham — who  doubtless  believes  that  his  predecessor  had  an 
innate  propensity  for  unnecessary  lying — it  would  have  seemed 
strange  that  Lord  Eldon  or  his  biographer  should  go  out  of  the 
way  to  invent  a  false  account  of  an  indifferent  occurrence,  in 
which,  moreover,  the  Chancellor  does  not  play  a  very  dignified 
part.  But  we  have  other  authority  for  saying  that  Lord  Eldon's 
story  is  simply  true. 

The  next  point  in  Lord  Brougham's  narrative  on  which  com- 
mentary becomes  indispensable  is  not  quite  so  much  de  minimis 
as  those  we  have  referred  to.  ^  Mr.  brougham,'  he  says,  *  was 
sent  for  oy  the  young  Princess,  as  a  person  she  had  already  often 
consulted.*  Mr.  Brougham,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  legal 
and  partly  the  political  adviser  of  her  mother,  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Miss  Knight,  we  have  seen,  tells  quite  a  different  story, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself  who  ^  had  sent 
for  Mr.  Brougham,'  and  that  before  her  mother's  arrival  Princess 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  had  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Sustez.*  Now  we  need  not 
say  Aat  on  the  question  who  sent  for  him^  mother  or  daughter, 
Lord  Brougham's  own  direct  statement  ought  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ferant  authority  from  Miss  Knight's  hearsay.  But  it  is  impo»> 
afab  not  to  remark  how  signally  his  Loidship's  memory  has 
&iied  him  as  to  other  parts  of  diis  transaction.  It  is  certainly 
stsange — ^passing  strange — ihat  though  poor  Princess  Charlotte 
omdd  not  well  have  had  many  *  secrets'  from  die  prying  eyes 
at 'Warwick  House,  neither  its  inmates  nor  any  one  else  except 
his  Lordship  himself  seem  to^  have  been  the  least  aware  that 
dia^  hod  consulted  him  often,  or  consulted  him  at  all.  On 
one  occasion,  in  April,  1814,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  touching  her  proposed  marriage,  which  made  the 
Pruoe  remark  to  Miss  Knight  that  it  was  supposed  Princess 
Qiarlotte  must  have  legal  advisers,  as  her  letters  were  not  those 
of'  a  woman.  '  I  said  that  he  must  recollect  she  had  gone 
throfcigb  a  course  of  study  on  the  laws  of  England,  and  by 
his  own  observation  to  me^one  evening  at  Carlton  House  was 
allowed  to  be  mistress  of  the  subject.  He  smiled,  and  said  Her 
Royal  Highness  turned  his  arms  against  himself.' — (Vol.  i., 
p.  366.)  And  we  know  that  those  who  were  far  nearer  to  her 
heart  than  Miss  Knight  believed  that  she  ^had  no  legal  adviser 
at  all.'  Thus  much  must  be  said — ^that  if  it  is  true  that  the 
young  Princess,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  own  closest  inti- 
mates, was  wont  to  consult  her  mother's  professional  counsellor 
and  her  father's  ablest  political  enemy,  it  shows,  better  than  any 
odier  evidence,  the  evil  influence  attained  over  her  by  that 
mother,  shows  an  amount  of  duplicity  on  her  own  part  for 
which  we  should  not  have  been  prepared,  and  justifies  in  sub- 
fltanoe,  if  not  in  point  of  taste  and  judgment,  the  measures  which 
that  father  adopted  or  threatened  towards  her. 

As  to  the  not  very  important  question  whose  influence  it  was 
which  prevailed  on  the  young  Princess  to  return  to  her  father, 
the  actors  in  the  scene  seem  all  to  disagree,  partly  from  that 
aataral  tendency  which  every  one  has  on  such  occasions  to 
represent  himself  as  the  first  performer.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  says  (*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  under  the  Re« 
gency ')  that  it  was  the  Princess  of  Wales  who  induced  her 
daughter  to  go  back,  being  for  her  own  part  merely  anxious  to 
encounter  no  obstacles  to  her  project  for  leaving  the  country. 
*It  is  <»rtain,'  says  Miss  Knight,  pointedly,  *that  on  the  fatal 
morning  it  struck  me  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was   more 

*  IjM  Broagham,  as  we  have  seen,  says  tliat  he  brought  the  Dolce  of  Sunex. 

Vol.  111. — No.  221.  p  »n]poii§ 
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anxious  for  the  removal  of  Princess  Charlotte  out  of  her  house 
than  the  Prince  was  to  get  her  into  his.'  Lord  Eldon  evidently 
thought  that  hs  prevailed  on  the  Princess  to  leave,  through  the 
awful  threat  that  he  and  Lord  EUenborough  would  stay  with  her 
till  she  did.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  told  Sir  Saorael  Romilly  that 
^  he  and  Brougham  persuaded  her  to  go  ta  Carlton  House.' — 
C  Diary  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  iiL,  145.)  Lord  Brougham 
himself,  as  we  see  from  his  narrative,  has  no  doubt  that  '  alone 
he  did  it'  Evidently  all  the  parties  pulled  together  with  a 
hearty  goodwill,  though  from  a  singular  variety  of  motives  ;  and 
their  united  efforts  overcame  the  resolution  of  an  unhappy  child, 
probably  more  frightened  than  obstinate. 

We  should  be  extremely  reluctant,  in  conclusion,  to  disturb 
the  picturesque  e&ct  of  that  well-told  private  scene  at  the 
wixidow  between  the  Princess  and  her  adviser  which  ends  Lord 
Brougham's  narrative,  and  which  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  received  English  history.  Very  few  men  would  have  had  the 
presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  wit  to  address  so  rhetorical  an 
argument  to  an  agitated  young  Princess  at  such  a  moment ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  hero  of  the  tale  might  have  been  one 
of  those  few.  Nevertheless,  there  axe  some  details  which  our 
prosaic  minds  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding.  ^  The  West- 
minster election'  gave  occasion  for  the  pointed  warning;  but 
there  was  no  Westminster  election  that  day :  it  took  place  on 
Saturday  the  16th,  and  the  preliminary  Palace  Yard  meeting 
had  been  on  Monday  the  11th.  ^The  day  was  beginning  to 
break'  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  composition — that  is,  it 
was  past  three  o'clock.  The  Princess  then  consented;  but 
before  she  would  go,  a  carriage  had  to  be  sent  for  from  Con- 
naught  Place  to  Carlton  House,  made  ready  there,  and  brought 
back  to  Connaught  House  again.  At  this  rate,  the  Princess 
could  scarcely  have  reached  her  father's  before  it  was  broad 
daylight  and  the  streets  filling — a  singular  circumstance,  which 
no  contemporary  mentions.  Now  Miss  Knight  says  '  it  was  two  in 
the  morning  before  the  Duke  of  York  arrived  to  take  her  away,' 
and  implies  that  she  did  not  stay  long  afterwards.  Not  a  word 
about  sending  for  a  carriage ;  the  Duke  had  evidently  brought 
one.  The  ^  Morning  Chronicle '  says,  ^  At  a  little  past  three 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  conveyed  to  Carlton  House.'  * 

After  this,  one  may  fairly  ask  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ^  what 
is  history  ?'     Had  we  an  account  of  some  event  of  antiquity  of 


*  The  Edinburgh  Reriewer  says, '  Fetorned  to  Warwick  Honse  between  lour 
and  fiye  o'clock.'    We  know  that  she  never  returned  to  Warwick  House  at  all. 
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the  same  apparent  authenticity  with  Lord  Brougham's  narrative 
of  that  in  which  he  took  part  at  Connaaght  House,  what 
Niebuhr  would  venture  to  question  it?  and  yet,  as  soon  as 
another  eye-witness  is  evoked  from  the  shades,  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  are  consulted,  they  flatly  and  irreconcileably 
contradict  him !     . 

One  question,  however,  of  more  than  mere  historical  curiosity 
forces  itself  on  the  reader  of  this  little  domestic  novellette.  Why 
were  all  parties — ^the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Brougham,  quite 
as  much  as  the  Duke  of  Vork*  and  Lord  Eldon — ^so  vehemently 
anxious  to  get  the  Princess  Charlotte,  despite  her  tears  and 
sufferings  to  Carlton  House  immediately?  The  night  was  far 
spent,  or  rather  it  was  already  morning.  After  many  hours  of 
fatigue  and  agitation,  what  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
repose  a  few  hours  longer  under  the  roof  of  her  own  mother  ? 
Why  could  not  this  be  effected  withcmt  entrenching  on  her 
father's  right  to  control  her  movements  ?  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Regent  would,  on  his  own  account,  have 
objected  to  so  trifling  an  indulgence.  Such  unnecessary  cruelty 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  in  all  this  matter  rather  arbitrary  and 
injudicious  than  barbarous.  And  if  he  had  insisted  on  this  point, 
what  a  fine  opportunity  for  his  opponents  to  *  make  capital '  out 
of  such  a  display  of  senseless  tyranny !  But,  in  truth,  die  reader 
will  not  have  forgotten  Miss  Knight's  shrewd  hint,  that  the 
modier  was  far  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  daughter  than  the 
fadier  to  get  her  back.  And  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  been 
prepared  for  the  contingency  of  her  remaining  at  Connaught 
House  that  night;  for  we  have  seen  that  Miss  Knight  was 
allowed  to  take  thither  ^  her  maid  and  night  things.'  Unfor- 
tunately the  real  reason  for  this  precipitancy  seems  plain  enough. 
Every  man  in  that  house  well  knew— every  one,  probably,  except 
the  young  Princess  herself  and  Miss  Mercer  knew — ^that  Con- 
naught  House  was  not  a  residence  in  which  Ae  heiress  of  the 
Crown  could  with  propriety  remain  for  a  single  night.  She 
could  not  be  exposed  to  encounter  *the  Sapios'  and  the  rest 
of  Ae  goodly  society  whose  doings  are  chronicled  in  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury^s  pages ;  and  her  mother^s  character  and  temper 
afforded  no  guarantee  that  she  should  be  spared  a  single  item  of 
such  disgrace.  Such  was  doubtless  the  motive  which  acted, 
and  very  properly  acted,  on  the  Princess  of  Wales's  own  advisers ; 
and  yet  diose  very  advisers  were  ready  to  take  the  first  occasion 
afbrwards  of  reiterating  their  conviction  of  that  lady's  absolute 
innocence,  and  the  causeless  jealousy  of  her  illustrious  per- 
secutor! 

f2  With 
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With  the  Warwick  House  escapade  ends  Miss  Knight's  appear- 
ance on  the  historical  stage.     She  was  dismissed,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  evening.     She  '  kicked  and  bounced  a  good  deal/  as 
Lord  Eldon  would  have  phrased  it ;  '  begged  to  know  in  what 
she  had  ofifended.; '  but  the  Regent  answered,  *  he  made  no  com- 
plaints, and   should   make   none.'     She  was  excessively   angry 
when  the  *  Morning  Post '  informed  mankind  that,  ^  by  means  of 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  virtuous  characters  of  the  land,  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  many  of  the  Princess's  associates  were  persons 
possessing  pernicious  sentiments  alike  hostile  to  the  daughter, 
the  father,  and  the  country,'  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury to  know  if  she  was  one  of  the  *  obnoxious  associates '  in 
question.     What  answer  the  pious  and  virtuous  prelate  made 
does  not  appear.     She  once  more  endeavoured  to  mollify  the 
Prince  Regent,  whom  she  assured  '  I  have  no  acquaintance,  nor 
have  I  had  any  communication,  with  persons  of  seditious  prin- 
ciples, improper  conduct,  or  sentiments  hostile  to  your  Royal 
Highness  ;*  but  equally  in  vain.     It  is  clear  she  was  suspected  of 
aiding  and  comforting  the  Whigs  in  their  designs  against  the 
heiress  presumptive.     The  exalted  Toryism   of  this  Autobio- 
graphy reads  like  a  posthumous  protest  against  such  injustice. 
She  was  never  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the  Regent's 
household  again.     But  she  was  allowed  the  consolation  of  attend- 
ing one  drawing-room,  in  March,  1815.     She  had  a  pension  of 
300/.  ar-year  ^as  a  compensation  for  having  left  the  Queen's  service 
to  attend  on  Princess  Charlotte  ; '  in  strictness  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient acknowledgment,  but  not  a  very  ample  one,  for  the  devo- 
tion of  her  later  years  to  the  service  of  the  family.     She  was 
gratified  when  ^  a  person  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  many 
-things  relative  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  told  her  the  Regent  and 
Queen  had  opened  their  eyes  with  respect  to  her,  and  were  now 
persuaded  that  her  conduct  had  been  such  as  they  could  not 
think  injurious  to  themselves.     It  is  probable,'  she  adds,   '  that 
they  knew  who  was  the  mischief-maker '  (vol.  ii .  p.  1 13).    After  the 
iinal  separation  from  the  Court  her  little  chronicle  loses,  of  course, 
its  historical  importance,  if  such  a  phrase  can  be  used  in  refer- 
ence to  it.     But  for  those  readers  who  find  some  amusement  in 
tracing  the  ^  romance  of  a  dull  life,'  there  is  something  of  interest 
in  watching  the  way  in  which  the  poor  lady  clung  for  a  long 
time  to  the  associations  of  that  circle  from  which  she  was  now 
dissevered.    She  catalogues  very  fondly  every  letter  she  received 
from  Princess  Charlotte,  and  these  were  at  first  rather  numerous 
and  ^  affectionate ; '   entering   into  details  respecting   the   little 
occupations  and  annoyances  of  her  life.     Their  frequency  soon 
diminishes ;   as  in  the   ordinary  case  of  friendship  between  a 
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superior  and  an  inferior.  When  tbeir  personal  communica- 
tion is  interrupted,  the  former  breaks  gradually  away,  not 
through  unkindness,  but  engrossed  by  new  scenes  and  subjects, 
from  that  tie  of  intimacy  which  the  latter  still  cherishes,  and 
vainly  endeavours  to  maintain.  Marriage,  and  its  new  employ- 
ments, obliterated  the  impressions  left  by  the  old  humble  com- 
panion. At  last,  on  July  30,  1817,  Miss  Knight,  on  going 
abroad,  ^  called  to  take  leave  of  Princess  Charlotte,  but  could  not 
see  her,  as  Prince  Leopold  was  suffering  from  a  pain  in  his  face ! 
She  wrote  me  a  very  affectionate  note  afterwards  to  apologise/ 
Such  was  the  end  of  their  intimacy,  for  in  a  few  months  more 
the  young  Princess  had  ceased  to  exist  *  The  entry  in  Miss 
Knight^s  diary,  on  this  afflicting  subject,  is  brief  and  inexpres- 
sive,* says  the  editor. 

*■  I  received  a  visit  from  Miss  Koight,'  says  Lady  Charlotte  Bmy, 
in  1820  ;  *  her  presence  recalled  Kensington  and  the  poor  Princess  to 
my  mind.  She  conversed  with  sense  and  kindliness  on  these  topics,, 
bat  her  exceeding  prudence  always  restrains  the  expression  of  her 

feelings,  and  she  appeared  averse  to  dwelling  on  the  subject 

Miss  Knight  has  a  very  refined  mind,  and  takes  delight  in  eveiy 
subject  connected  with  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  She  is  exceed- 
ingly well  read,  and  has  an  excellent  judgment  in  these  matters. 
I  alluded  once  to  the  poor  Princess  Charlotte's  death,  but  Miss  Knight- 
only  replied,  "  Ah !  that  was  a  melancholy  event,"  and  passed  on  to 
other  snbjects.  She  did  not  impress  me  with  the  idea  of  lamenting 
the  Princess  so  much  as  I  supposed  she  would  have  done.  But 
perhaps  she  may  in  reality  moiun  her  melancholy  fate,  and  only 
foibeitfs  speaking  of  her  lest  she  should  say  too  much.  Certainly 
Miss  Ejoi^t  was  veiy  ill-used  by  the  Queen  and  the  Begent,  and  I  do 
not  think  Princess  Charlotte  liked,  though  she  esteemed  her.  Miss 
Knight  was  not  sufi&ciently  gay,  or  of  a  style  of  character  suited  to 
Her  Boyal  Highness.' — Diary ^  voL  iv.  p.  7. 

Certainly  the  misgiving  that  her  own  life  had,  after  all,  been 
thrown  away  by  mistake,  seems  to  have  visited  the  poor  ex- 
companion  in  her  disgrace  : — 

*  I  have  lived,'  she  says,  near  the  dose  of  her  life, '  to  witness  the 
termination  of  many  thmgs,  and  I  humbly  bend  with  resignation  and 
gratitude  to  the  Divine  dispensations.  With  respect  to  myself  all  I 
can  say  is  this,  I  cannot  help  regretting  having  left  the  Queen.  My 
intentions  were  not  bad,  but  in  many  respects  I  consulted  my  feelings 
more  than  my  reason.  My  mind  was  then  too  active,  perhaps  now  it 
is  too  indolent ;  but  either  1  ought  to  have  remained  with  the  Queen, 
or  I  ought  to  have  carried  things  with  a  higher  hand  to  be  really  useful 
while  I  was  with  Princess  Charlotte.     I  had  no  support  from  the 

good 
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good  Ducbefis  [of  Leeds],  nor,  indeed,  from  any  one.  I  Lad  the 
romantic  desire  that  Princess  Charlotte  should  think  for  herself,  and 
think  wisely.  Was  that  to  be  expected  from  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and 
from  one  who  had  never  had  proper  care  taken  of  her  since  early 
childhood  ?  She  might  have  been  great  indeed.  She  had  a  heart  and 
mind  capable  of  rendering  her  so.  She  had  the  most  charitable  dispo- 
sition possible.' — vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  l^een  a  promising  creature,  whose 
faults  lay  on  the  surface,  while  her  better  qualities  formed  the 
substratum  of  her  character.  If  we  could  receive  Lord  Brougbam^s 
account  of  her,  she  must,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  have  been 
vulgarly  hoydenish,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  deep  dissimu- 
lation ;  but  we  hope  his  Lcnrdship  mistook  her.  Her  attachment 
to  a  few  cherished  friends  was  warm  indeed.  She  had  much  of 
the  best  part  of  her  unhappy  mother's  character — ^her  readiness 
to  love  those  whom  she  had  found  serviceable  and  friendly,  in 
whatever  rank  of  life,  and  to  take  a  sympathizing  interest  in 
their  affairs.  Her  carefulness  for  her  poor  dying  attendant, 
Mrs.  Gagarin,  and  sorrow  for  her  loss,  are  very  pleasingly  nar- 
rated by  Miss  Knight  Generous  she  was  to  a  fault  in  her  own 
little  sphere.  Indeed  her  father  quarrelled  with  her  extravagance 
in  this  respect,  and,  with  his  usual  tact,  complained  that  ^  young 
ladies  of  immense  fortunes '  would  accept  presents  from  bis 
daughter  I  (voL  i.,  p.  275.)  ^  She  liked  giving  presents  to  all 
ber  friends,'  says  one  who  loved  her.  'She  was  extravagant, 
from  not  knowing  the  value  of  what  she  ordered.'  On  this 
account,  those  who  could  take  the  liberty  sometimes  expostulated 
with  her,  and  refused  her  gifts.  Her  favourite  presents  were  her 
portraits,  contained  her  hair,  and  bad  inscriptions  in  them. 
Whetlier  we  call  ber  resolution  in  the  matter  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  firmness  or  obstinacy,  it  was  successful  at  all  events,  and 
it  secured  the  happiness  of  her  short  life ;  and  her  demeanour 
in  tbe  quarrels  between  her  parents,  and  especially  on  the 
Douglas  occasion,  evinced,  as  we  have  seen,  an  amount  of  deli- 
cacy and  self-respect  strangely  contrasting  with  the  lessons  sbe 
could  have  received  from  either. 

The  remainder  of  Miss  Knight's  long  life  seems  to  have  been 
spent  chiefly  in  wanderings  on  the  Continent,  and  sbe  was  a  lively 
and  indefatigable  chronicler  of  events  and  personages  met  with 
in  the  course  of  her  migrations.  Her  ancient  Toryism  was  mucb 
roused  by  the  events  of  1830,  and  she  collected  very  assiduously 
all  the  bits  of  gossip  within  her  reach  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Citizen-King.  We  do  not  remember  to  bave  met  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing before : — 

'  A  stranger 
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*  A  stranger  happening  to  be  in  Paris  soon  after  the  Berolntion  of 
Jnlj,  1830,  vas  rtopped  by  a  jonng  chinmey-sweeper,  who  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  the  King  of  the  French.  The  other  replied  in  the 
negative.  ''  Wonld  yon  like  to  see  him  ?  "  continued  the  chinmey- 
sveeper ;  "  only  give  me  a  piece  of  five  francs,  and  yon  shall  see  him." 
The  stranger  a^preed  to  do  so,  and  they  went  away  together  to  the 
Palais  Boyal.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  sight  of  the  balcony  the  boy 
b^pm  to  call  ont,  *'  Lonis  Philippe  I  Lonis  Philippe !  "  in  which  cry 
he  was  joined  by  the  rabble  near  him.  The  King  oi  the  French  came 
out  to  zoake  his  obeisance,  and  the  gcn'QemanJ  gave  a  five-franc  piece 
to  the  sweeper.  "  Now,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  yon  have  a  mind  to  hear 
him  sing,  only  promise  me  five  more,  and  yon  shall  be  satisfied."  The 
stranger  assented,  and  His  Majesty,  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  joined 
in  the  Marseillaise  Hymn,  wi^  all  the  appropriate  grimaoes.' — ^vol.  ii. 
p.  196. 

Her  last  sojonm  was  in  Paris,  where,  in  the  words  of  her  editor, 
she  '  closed  her  long  and  well-regulated  life  on  the  17th  December, 
1837,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age.' 

Miss  Knight's  *  Autobiography '  is  a  work  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  permanent  though  limited  value,  as  an  authentic 
record  of  certain  very  undignified  passages  in  our  history.  The 
more  reason,  therefore,  have  we  to  complain  of  the  very  super- 
ficial way  in  which  editorial  duties  have  been  discharged.  Mr. 
Kaye  is  one  of  our  first  historical  scholars,  and  a  book  really 
edited  by  him  could  not  be  otherwise  than  valuable ;  but  he 
confesses  that '  his  time  was  engrossed  by  other  occupations,'  and 
acknowledges  assistance.  It  is  clear  that  the  drudgery  fell  into 
hands  either  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  perform  it.  The  *  Anec- 
dotes recorded  by  Miss  Knight  mostly  at  the  end  of  her  journals,' 
which  occupy  the  last  sixty  pages,  were  little  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, and  are  evidently  inserted  merely  by  way  of '  padding,'  as 
the  modem  phrase  is.  But  not  a  single  note  from  the  editor  helps 
us  to  ascertain  the  date,  place,  or  circumstances  of  any  of  them. 
How  far  the  endless  misspellings  of  foreign  names  which  dis- 
figure the  book  are  the  printer's  fault  or  Miss  Knight's,  we  cannot 
say :  in  any  case,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  them. 
Her  frequent  historical  mistakes  are  left  for  the  most  part  equally 
unnoticed,  and  others  quite  as  careless  are  added  in  the  notes, 
apparently  from  memory.  It  was  hardly  fair  to  leave  such  his- 
torical slipslop  as  Miss  Knighf s  notions  about  the  Pallavicini 
family  (vol.  ii.,  p.  185);  or  that  Cardinal  Bemis  was  Prime 
Minister  of  France ;  or  that  the  same  Cardinal  was  dismissed 
from  his  embassy  to  Rome  in  1791,  *  because  he  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic  I'  (i.,  99)  ;  or  to  add  such 
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loose  statements  by  way  of  note  as  that  ^  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
called  the  battle  of  Navarino  an  untoward  accident '  (ii.,  270). 
The  biographical  notices  in  the  notes  of  persons  mentioned  by 
Miss  Knight  are  of  the  usual  order  of  indolence:  those  com- 
paratively unknown,  of  whom  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn 
something,  are  regularly  passed  over  without  remark ;  while  we 
are  treated  to  detailed  memoirs  of  those  with  whom  everybody  is 
familiar.  These,  however,  are  not  always  very  appropriate — ^as 
when  the  only  mention  made  of  the  literary  works  of  the  gay 
Chevalier  de  Bouflers  is  that  he  ^  published  a  book  called  Libre 
Arbitre,'  and  of  those  of  the  once  famous  M .  de  Fontanes,  that 
he  '  translated  into  French  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.'  Miss  Knight 
says  of  Dumouriez,  ^  He  had  been  both  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier, 
and  I  used  to  fancy  that  I  could  trace  in  him  the  distinctive 
features  of  both  professions.'  This,  says  the  editor,  ^  is  an  error. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  young  Dumouriez  distinguished  himself 
at  an  affair  of  the  advanced  posts  under  Marshal  d'Estrees,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  obtained  a  cornetcy  of  horse.'  True ;  but 
he  does  not  add  that  Dumouriez  was  '  reformed '  immediately 
afterwards — that  for  twenty  years  he  performed  scarcely  any 
military  duty,  but,  though  never  a  lawyer,  was  employed  almost 
wholly  as  a  civilian ;  which  accounts  for  the  tarn  Marie  quam 
Mercurio  air  which  the  fair  writer  ascribes  to  him.  These  may 
seem  trifles  to  remark  on ;  but,  in  truth,  they  are  not  so  to  those 
who  are  really  fond  of  biographical  study,  and  know  how  much 
the  good  editing  of  a  book  of  that  description  contributes  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it 
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TT  is  well  known  that  Popular  Education  in  England  and 
•*-  Wales  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  back  been  materially 
aided  by  a  grant  of  money  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
has  been  very  much  influenced  and  controlled  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  grant  has  been  committed ;  diat  a  Royal  Commission  has 
lately  made  a  Report,  in  which  certain  important  changes  are 
leoommended ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Council  has  still 
more  recently  issued  a  minute  containing  what  is  called  the 
Revised  Code,  as  the  canon  by  which  it  proposes  to  be  guided 
after  the  Slst  March,  1862. 

It  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  real  merits 
of  the  system  which  is  actually  in  operation,  and  next  to  con- 
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sider  the  new  plan  now  under  discussion ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
here  notice,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.  We  need  scarcely  say,  after  the  remarks  contained 
in  our  last  number,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  take  much  for 
granted  in  favour  of  the  existing  system.  On  the  contrary,  we 
shall  especially  note  and  examine  the  Royal  Commissioners' 
criticism  on  its  working ;  for  it  is  to  their  judgment,  or  their 
supposed  judgment,  on  things  as  they  are,  that  the  new  regu- 
lations owe  their  birth. 

The  main  object  of  the  Commission  was  to  elicit  information. 
A  second  object  was  to  recommend  measures  ^  for  the  extension 
of  sound  and  cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the 
people.'  To  eUcit  information,  there  is  no  better  machinery  than  a 
mixed  Commission  consisting  of  men  of  independent  minds,  clear 
heads,  and  ordinary  judgment,  who  have  not  been  previously  con- 
nected in  any  special  manner  with  the  subject  which  they  have 
to  investigate.  ,  To  make  recommendations  worthy  of  attention, 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  needed.  And 
so  it  happens  that  the  part  of  the  Report  which  is  concerned 
with  investigation  and  criticism  is  remarkably  good,  while  the 
recommendations  are  wholly  impracticable. 

The  amount  of  education  in  this  country  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  is  undoubtedly  most  encouraging.  Indeed,  the 
progress  reported  to  have  been  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
from  500,000  to  2,500,000,  from  1  in  17  of  the  population  to  1  in 
7, — an  enormous  stride.  Ov^  of  a  population  of  some  20,000,000 
there  are,  we  learn,  but  120,000  children  wholly  without  instruc- 
tion, and  of  these  100,000  are  the  children  of  out-door  paupers 
who  may  be  dealt  with  immediately  and  separately  by  a  legisla- 
tive enactment.  We  have  yet  to  include  within  our  meshes  the 
untaught  100,000  and  the  20,000.  But  we  are  better  off  than 
any  of  our  continental  neighbours.  In  France  the  proportion  of 
children  receiving  instruction  to  the  whole  population  is  1  in  9, 
in  Holland  1  in  8,  and  the  slight  superiority  of  Prussia,  where 
the  proportion  is  1  in  6,  is  dearly  bought  by  her  compulsory 
system  of  schooling.  These  are  the  only  nations  whose  educa- 
tional statistics  are  supplied  by  the  Commissioners. 

In  our  own  country  the  importance  of  the  figures  which  we 
have  quoted  is  only  seen  when  we  look  back  a  few  years  and 
mark  their  steady  growth.  In  1858  there  was  one  person  in 
seven  under  instruction  (it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  pro- 
portion may  be  one  in  six),  in  1851  one  in  eight,  in  1843  one 
in  ten,  in  1833  one  in  eleven,  in  1818  one  in  seventeen,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  hardly  any  basis 
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on  which  to  make  a  calculation.  Whatever  advance  there 
has  since  been  is  mainly  the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  the  National  Society,  and  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  Among  them  the  merit  must  be 
divided,  but  in  unequal  shares.  For  the  origin  of  the  two 
Societies  we  have  to  go  back  fifty-one  years,  for  that  of 
the  Educational  Committee  twenty-three.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  sight  could  we  transfer  ourselves  to  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  and  see  the  goodly  gathering  of  Whigs  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  Saturday,  May  11, 
1811,  to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  ^  the  system  of  education 
invented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,'  which,  it  was  thought, 
enabled  ^one  master  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
to  any  number  of  children  by  the  agency  of  his  scholars  alone.' 

The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Borough-road  Tmining  Institution,  and  of  the  British  and 
•Foreign  School  Society,  which,  for  a  few  years  previously, 
had  been  dragging  on  a  scarcely  more  than  nominal  existence. 
Another  meeting  was  called  on  October  16,  1811,  under  the 
presidency  of  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton ;  and  thus  commenced 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  throughout 
England  and  Wales  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church. 
This  Society  nas  just  published  its  fiftieth  annual  Report. 

Before  the  institution  of  these  two  Societies,  there  were  (we 
speak,  of  course,  in  general  terms)  no  day-schools  worthy  of  the 
name,  such  as  we  now  find  in  every  town  and  in  every  large 
village  in  England.  There  were  a  few  endowed  schools  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge had  made  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  furnish  instruction 
to  some  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  London : — 

*  But  it  IB  evident  from  the  early  reports  of  the  National  Society,' 
says  the  fiftieth  Eeport,  '  that  its  good  and  pious  founders  had  before 
them  the  task  of  supplying  school-accommodation  for  a  very  largo 
majority  of  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales.  This,  however,  was 
ftr  from  the  whole  of  tho  work  which  the  Society  had  to  accomplish. 
Before  much  progress  could  be  made  in  school-building,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome  many  deep-seated  prejudices  against  the  diffusion  of 
information  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  consider  and  define 
the  principles  on  which  any  general  scheme  of  national  education 
eoQld  be  safely  conducted.  Besides  this,  teachers  were  to  be  trained 
for  the  work  of  school-keeping;  methods  of  instruction  had  to  be 
ttzanged ;  books  were  to  be  provided.  With  all  these  things  the 
present  generation  is  familiar,  but  half  a  ceutuiy  ago  they  were 
matters  of  experiment.' — (P.  v.) 

So  far,  then^  as  quantity  goes,  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory 
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factory  than  the  advance  that  has  been  made.  The  quality 
of  schools  depends  upon  their  organization  and  method,  upon 
their  instruction,  and  upon  their  tone  and  discipline.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  century  T)r.  Bell  invented  the  monitorial  system. 
In  1797  he  published  a  pamphlet  explaining  its  principles,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  two  schools  in  England  (St.  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
and  the  Kendal  Schools  of  Industry),  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1803  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster 
also  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  Education,  acknowledg^ing,  in 
the  first  three  editions  of  his  pamphlet,  that  the  discovery  of 
^the  system'  (as  the  monitorial  plan  of  teaching  was  proudly 
called)  was  due  to  Dr.  Bell ;  but  after  a  time,  outstripping 
Dr.  I5ell  in  popularity  and  acquiring  the  patronage  of  Whig 
magnates,  he  advertised  himself  in  the  newspapers  as  ^the 
inventor^  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  of  a  new 
and  mechanical  system  of  education  for  the  use  of  schools.' 

The  partisans  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  Mr.  Lancaster  differed  funda- 
mentally on  the  all-important  question  of  the  combination  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  but  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  unqualified  approbation  that  they  gave  to  'the  system.' 
But  as  soon  as  *  the  system '  was  brought  to  the  test,  it  was  found 
wanting : — 

'The  first  important  result,'  say  the  Commissioners,  'which  was 
obtained  from  the  inspection  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  years 
1839-46  was  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  monitorial  system  and 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers  who  were  then  in  possession  of 
the  schools.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  inspectors  was  that  the 
teachers  were  bad,  and  that  the  monitors,  from  their  extreme  youth, 
were  of  little  use.  They  were  fit  only  for  the  discharge  of  routine 
duties,  and  even  these  they  discharged  without  interest,  without 
weight,  and  without  authority.  They  were  frequently  untrustworthy, 
and  almost  always  ignorant.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
schools  were  generally  in  a  deplorable  state  in  every  part  of  England. 
.  .  .  .  .  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  all  the  inspectors 
declared  that  the  best  teachers  were  ignorant  and  unskilfdl,  though 
they  were  often  well-meaning  and  serious-minded  men,  and  that  the 
inferior  and  more  numerous  class  of  teachers  were  unfit  for  their 
position,  and  unqualified  to  discharge  any  useful  fanction  in  educa- 
tion.' — (Report^  i.  p.  93.) 

In  place  of  the  inefficient  monitorial  system  and  unskilled 
masters,  was  substituted  in  the  year  1846  tibe  present  system  of 
pupil-teachers,  working  under  trained  and  certificated  masters 
and  mistresses,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Government 
System.  The  evidence  not  only  of  the  comparative  superiority, 
but  of  the  actual  merits  of  this  system — as  exhibited  in  the 
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sir  Tolames  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  in  the 
yearly  Reports  of  the  Education  Committee — is  undoubtedly 
very  strong.  With  regard  to  pupil-teachers,  Mr.  Cook  (one  of 
the  inspectors,  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment)  says,  '  they  often 
conduct  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  from  copies 
and  dictation,  better  tham  many  adult  teachers  of  ordinary 
ability,'  whilst  many  of  them  *can  teach  and  examine  a  large 
class  in  grammar,  geography,  English  history,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  books  of  general  information,  with  less  waste  of  time 
and  greater  facility  of  illustration  than  the  generality  of  untrained 
masters '  {Bep.  i.  p.  103).  Mr.  Arnold  describes  them  as  <  the 
sinews  of  English  primary  instruction'  {ib.  iv.  p.  73).  The 
Assistant-Commissioners  are  unanimous  as  to  the  superiority  of 
schools  in  which  pupil-teachers  are  employed  {ib.  i.  p.  103), 
and  the  Commissioners  themselves  express  a  hope  of  seeing  a 
considerable  increase  of  pupil-teachers,  ^as  constituting  the 
most  successful  feature  of  the  present  system '  {ib.  p.  346,  and 
see  p.  806). 

Tlie  pupil-teachers  having  served  their  apprenticeship  for  five 
years  in  an  elementary  school,  pass  on  to  one  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  ^  the  moral  condition  of  which  appears '  to  the  Com- 
missioners *  satisfactory,'  and  ^the  intellectual  training  of  the 
students'  deserving  of  a  ^favourable  opinion'  (p.  168) — 'on  the 
whole  sound  and  satisfactory'  (p.  138);  the  Colleges  themselves 
not  requiring  *any  change  in  relation  to  the  State.'  (p.  143.) 
After  two  years  at  the  Training  College  they  undertake  the 
charge  of  schools  as  certificated  masters.  Here,  again,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  immense  improvement  which  has  been  wrought  in 
schools  by  raising  up  the  present  race  of  certificated  masters : — 

'  Mj  decided  impression,'  says  Mr.  Hare,  '  is  that  the  systems  of 
induing  have  been  very  sacceBsfiil,  both  in  adapting  the  students  to 
teach,  and  in  fnnushing  them  with  solid  matter  and  good  method  of 
instruction.  As  a  chiss,  they  are  marked,  both  men  and  women,  by  a 
quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  a  quiet  energy,  a  facility  of  command,  and  a 
patient  self-control,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  observed  in 
the  private  instmctors  of  the  poor.' — (Beporty  iii.  p.  282.)* 

The  Commissioners  testify  that  ^it  is  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  untrained  teachers ' 
(£6.  L,  p.  149) ;    that    *  they  are   not   only   comparatively   far 

*  The  evidence  of  the  other  Agsistant-Commissioners  is  to  the  same  effect. 
See  Report,  ii.  p.  96  (Mr.  Eraser);  t6.,  ii.  p.  161  (Mr.  Hedley);!^.,  ii.  p.  218 
(Mr.  Winder)  ;  •&.,  ii.  p.  535  (Mr.  Jenkins)  ;  ib,,  iii.  p.  84  (Mr.  Camin) ;  t6.,  iii. 
p.  393  (Mr.  Wilkinson) ;.  ib,,  iii.  p.  541  (Dr.  Hodgson).  Mr.  Coode  speaks 
somewhat  doubtfully  (ib.,  ii.  p.  269) ;  Mr.  Foster  reports  nnfavonrably  (16.,  ii. 
p.  860). 
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superior  to  the  untrained,  but  are  in  every  respect  but  one 
positively  good '  (ift.,  p.  168).  This  single  exception  brings  us 
very  close  to  the  charge  on  which  the  condemnation  of  the 
existing  system  rests,  and  we  shall  therefore  reserve  the  c<mi- 
sideration  of  it  for  the  present. 

From  teachers  we  pass  to  instruction  given.  Instruction  in 
schools  may  be  bad,  either  in  consequence  of  the  subject-matter 
being  unsuitable,  or  else  from  the  teaching  itself  being  either  unin- 
telligent or  uneven.  The  Commissioners  make  no  complaint  on 
the  first  head.  The  necessary  subject^natter  of  instruction  is 
religious  knowledge,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  ciphering ;  to 
which  is  added  in  girls'  schools  plain  sewing.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  could  be  omitted.  To  this  are  added  in  the  better 
schools  geography,  grammar,  English  history,  and,  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  drawing  and  music.  But  these  subjects  are  only 
taught  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  and  schoolmasters,  and 
in  very  rapidly  decreasing  proportions,  and  do  not  form  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  receipt  of  a  Government  grant.  They 
give  scope  both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  when  the  latter  are 
capable  of  being  carried  beyond  the  threshold ;  but  they  are  not 
compulsorily  taught,  and  inspectors  have  very  properly  refused  to 
examine  in  them  when  dissatisfied  with  the  examination  in 
Scripture,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  Commissioners' 
commendation  of  certificated  and  pupil  teachers  shows  that  they 
cannot  believe  that  lessons  are  given  in  a  slovenly  or  unintelligent 
manner.  Their  complaint  is,  that  children  are  unevenly  taught 
*The  lower  classes,' they  say,  *are  neglected'  (p.  154).  *The 
junior  classes  in  the  schools,  comprehending  the  great  majori^ 
of  the  children,  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imperfectly,  the  most 
necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic '  (p.  168).  If  this  damaging  charge  be  true,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  accepted,  we  cannot  maderstaad 
how  the  Commissioners  should  have  given  so  much  undeserved 
praise  to  teachers.  We  shall  presently  inquire  how  far  it  is 
true.  We  now  give  Mr.  Cook's  estimate  of  the  attainments  of 
.  boys  of  twelve  in  a  good  school.  It  is  quoted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  a  true  picture  : — 

'  A  boy,  of  Mr  average  attainments,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  a 
good  school,  has  learned — 

'  1.  To  TeaA  fluently,  and  with  intelligence,  not  merely  the  ^school- 
hooks,  but  any  work  a£  general  information  likely  to  come  in^^hia  way. 

'2.  To  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from  dictation  and  from 
mcmoiy,  and  to  express  himself  in  tolerably  correct  language.  The 
latter  attainment,  however,  is  comparatively  rare,  and  has  been  one 
which  I  have  specially  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
aehool-managerB. 

*3.  To 
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^S.  To  work  all  elementary  roles  of  ajdihinetic  witih  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  The  arithmetical  infitraction  in  good  schools  includes 
decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  duodecimals,  interest,  &c.  Much  time 
and  attention  are  given  to  this  subject,  but  not  more  than  are  abso- 
lutely required.  Lideed,  when  I  have  been  consulted  upon  alterations 
of  the  time-tables,  I  have  invariably  recommended  a  larger  proportion 
oftime  for  this  subject. 

'4.  To  parse  sentences,  and  to  explain  their  construction.  But 
the  progress  in  English  grazmnar  is  not  satisfactory,  and,  though  much 
time  is  given  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  taught  with  sufficient  energy  and 
skill  in  a  large  proportion  of  schools  which  in  other  respects  are 
efficiently  conducted. 

*  5.  To  know  the  elements  of  En^sh  history.  A  good  elementary 
work  on  this  subject  is  still  a  desideratum ;  but  the  boys  are  generally 
acquainted  with  the  most  important  facts,  and  show  much  interest  in 
the  Bobjeci. 

'  6.  In  geography  the  progress  is  generally  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
most  persons  who  attend  the  examinations  of  good  schools  are  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  and  the  accuracy  of  the  ^owledge  of  physical 
and  political  geography,  of  manners,  customs,  &c.,  displayed  by  intel- 
ligent children  of  both  sexes.  Well-drawn  maps,  often  executed  at 
leisure  hours  by  the  pupils,  are  commonly  exhibited  on  these  occasions. 

^  7.  The  elements  of  physical  science,  the  laws  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  the  most  stnMng  phenomena  of  natural  history,  form 
subjects  of  usefol  and  very  attractive  lectures  in  many  good  schools. 
These  subjects  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  with 
great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

^  8.  The  principles  of  political  economy,  with  especial  reference  to 
questions  which  touch  on  the  employment  and  remuneration  of  labour, 
principles  of  taxation,  uses  of  capital,  &c.,  effects  of  strikes  on  wages, 
&e.,  are  taught  with  great  clearness  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  the  children  of  artisans,  in  the  reading-books 
generally  used  in  the  metropolitan  schools.  I  have  found  the  boys 
wdl  acquainted  with  these  lessons  in  most  schools  which  I  have 
inspected  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

*'  9.  Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  skill  in  several  schools 
by  professors  employed  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

'  That  any  addition  can  be  advantageously  made  to  this  list  I  do  not 
believe,  considering  the  age  of  the  children ;  nor  am  I  of  opinion  that 
any  of  these  subjects  could  be  omitted  without  practical  detriment  to 
the  achook.'— (Mnufes,  1854-5,  p.  393 ;  Bep.  p.  237.) 

In  Dr.  Bell's  day,  to  teach  writing  and  ciphering  universally  was 
an  ^  Utopian  scheme/  which  he  repudiated  as  impossible.  ^  It  is 
not  proposed  that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated  in  an  expen- 
sive manner,  or  all  of  them  be  taught  to  write  and  cipher.  .... 
It  may  suffice  to  teach  the  generality  on  an  economical  plan  to  read 
dieir  Bible,  and  understand  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.'  * 

*  'Experiments in  EducatioD,'  p.  90. 

The 
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The  method  of  teaching  writing  wds  at  this  time  that  of  tracing 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  sand,  and  this,  as  well  as  syllabic 
spelling,  was  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  discovery.  Mr.  Lan* 
caster  improved  upon  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  and  rejoiced  over  a  system 
which  afforded  him  as  a  result — 

'  2,000,000  total  words  spelt  by  100  boys  per  annmn  !'* 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lancaster  invented  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  a  nonsensical  system  of  logs,  and  shackles, 
and  yokes,  and  cages,  and  blankets,  and  dying  speeches,  and 
paper  crowns,  and  boys  and  girls  slapping  each  other's  faces, 
from  which  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  almost  perfect  order,  tone, 
and  discipline  of  the  better  schools  under  certificated  masters 
at  present.  The  Inspectors  report  the  discipline  to  be  excel- 
lent, good,  or  fair  in  94  out  of  every  100  schools  receiving  annual 
grants,  and  in  75  per  cent,  of  other  schools  visited  by  them.  The 
Commissioners  say, — 

*  The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  schools  is  more  important  than 
the  instruction  given  in  them,  although  not  so  appreciable.  The 
standards  by  which  it  can  be  measured  are  less  definite.  We  believe 
it  to  be  very  great,  and  we  should  be  astonished  if  it  were  not  so.  We 
have  seen  that  the  managers  of  the  public  schools  are  almost  all  of 
them  men  whom  strong  religious  convictions  and  feelings  have  im- 
pelled to  found  and  to  maintain  schools  at  a  considerable,  sometimes  a 
very  great  expenditure  of  trouble  and  money.  We  have  seen  that  the 
pupil-teachers  and  masters  have  generally  been  selected  for  their 
moral  as  well  as* their  intellectual  character,  and  have  received  an 
education  more  religious  than  any  other  that  is  given  in  England. 
Among  the  higher  classes  in  society  the  teacher  is  not  socially  supe- 
rior to  his  pupils  ;  often  he  is  their  inferior ;  often  the  difference  in 
cultivation  and  refinement  between  the  school  and  home  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  school.  But  among  the  labouring  classes  the  teacher  is 
almost  the  only  educated  man  with  whom  they  daily  come  in  contact. 
The  school,  when  compared  to  the  home,  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
order.  We  might  assume,  therefore,  even  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be 
Bo,  that  the  religious  and  therefore  tiie  moral  influence  of  the  public 
schools  over  the  children  must  be  very  fflreat,  and  we  have  also  much 
evidence  in  support  of  that  opinion.' — {Heport^  i.  p.  266.) 

If  schools  are  increasing  and  well  supplied  with  scholars,  if 
teachers  are  efficient,  if  the  subjects  of  mstruction  are  suitable, 
and  if  discipline  and  tone  are  good,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
education  is  in  a  prosperous  state.  With  respect  then  to  numbers 
— *  With  these  exceptions  (the  children  of  out-door  paupers  and 
of  parents  viciously  inclined),  all  the  children  in  the  country 
capable  of  going  to  school  receive  some  instruction.'     (/£.  L  p. 

*  <  Improvementa  in  Education/  p.  59. 

84, 
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84,  see  also  pp.  88,  293.)  Next  as  to  teachers.  So  late  as 
1846  ^  the  best  teachers  were  ignorant  and  unskilful.*  {lb. 
p.  99.)  Now  *  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  pupil-teachers  upon 
the  condition  of  the  schools  is  very  beneficial*  {lb.  p.  102); 
and  ^trained  teachers  are  in  every  respect  but  one  positively 
good.'  {lb,  p.  168.)  This  exception  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
now  frequently  alleged  neglect  of  the  junior  classes  for  the 
higher,  of  elementary  for  more  ambitious  subjects.  Supposing 
this  to  be  general,  or  even  universal,  it  is  remediable,  and 
does  not  imply  a  want  of  ability  or  of  character  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  As  to  subfeds  of  instruction,  no  alteration  is 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  As  to  tone  and  discipline^  they 
report  that  *  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  public 
schools  appears  to  be  very  great;  to  be  greater  than  even  their 
intellectual  influence.  A  set  of  good  schools  civilises  a  whole 
neighbourhood.  The  most  important  function  of  the  schools  is 
that  which  they  perform  best'    {lb.  p.  273.) 

Nor  do  the  Commissioners  confine  themselves  to  giving  their 
approbation  to  the  results  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
existing  system.  They  not  only  pronounce  it  *  very  successful '  in 
respect  to  schools,  training  colleges.  Government  expenditure 
and  local  subscriptions,  inspection,  method  {lb.  p.  309),  but  they 
proceed  further  to  approve  of  its  principles.  *  No  other  system 
has  been  devised  which  the  nation  could  be  induced  to  adopt.'' 
{lb.  p.  308.)  *  The  merit  and  the  success  of  the  present  system  ** 
is  that  it  supports  *  the  intelligent  management  and  the  religious. 
character  of  schools.'  {lb.)  ^  It  excites  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  which  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
the  whole  character  of  popular  education.'  {lb.  p.  309.)  ,'  The 
existing  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  the  Religious  character  of  popular  education.'  {lb.  p.  310.) 
*The  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  difficulties  which  they  have  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  establishment  of  any  comprehensive  system,  and  their 
practical  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  denominational  training 
colleges  and  elementary  schools,  appear  to  us  to  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  conclusion  that  the  great  body  of  the  population 
are  determined  that  religion  and  education  must  be  closely  con- 
nected, and  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  principle  than  that 
which  is  the  base  of  the  present  system  would  secure  this  result' 
{lb.  p.  311.)  *  While  we  are  prepared  to  suggest  means  both 
for  its  modification  and  extension,  we  believe  that  the  leading 
principles  of  the  present  system  are  sound,  that  they  have  shown 
themselves  well  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  maintained.'  {lb.  p.  312.) 

Vol.  111.— iVb.  221.  o  Had 
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Had  the  Commissioners  stopped  here^  there  would  be  no  doubt 
of  the  character  of  their  verdict  They  might  have  recommended 
a  patient  adherence  to  a  system  which  had  already  wrought  so 
much,  adding  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to  details,  and  a 
general  warning  against  over-ambitiousness  in  the  training  of 
masters  and  the  teachinir  of  children.  But  they  proceed  to 
recommeiid,  aod  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  Lw  countiy. 
An  entire  dissimilarity  of  sentiments  is  found  in  di&rent  parts 
of  the  Report — so  that  disputants  on  each  side  shelter  themselves 
under  the  authority  of  the  Cbmmissionexs.  No  doubt  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission  made  either  compcomise  or  discrepancy  on 
many  points  necessary.  What  agreement  could  there  have  been 
when  two  elergymen  of  the  Established  Church  sat  side  by  side 
with  a  gentleman  who  declares  *  the  Establishment '  to  be  ^  a  life* 
destroying  upas/  and  pronounces  '  the  sacred  mission  of  Protestant 
Dissenting  ministers'  to  be  ^ to  shatter  this  image  (the  Esta- 
blished Church),  and  give  the  dust  of  it  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven '  ?  *  The 

*  '  NoDconformist  Sketch-book,'  pp.  16  and  29.  May  we  consider  Mr.  Miall 
to  hare  abandoned  some  of  his  'preTionsly  entertained  views,  or  does  he  still  hold 
them  after  his  lat»  researehes  ?  Some  years  ago  he  published  his  opinion  to  the 
following  effect: — 'The  clergy  are  men  who^  of  necessity,  are  inunical  to  all 
reform;  abettors  of  every  abuse;  united,  organised,  and  therefore  formidable 
opponents  of  evety  progressive  improvement.'  (' Nonconibrmist  Sketch-book,' 
p.  72.)  '  The  iduoatkm  of  the  people  owes  nothing  to  thenu*  (lb.  p.  75.)  '  In  what 
page  of  our  national  oeoorda  are  we  to  look  for  the  disinterestedness,  the  liberality, 
or  the  gentleness  of  the  clergy  ?  When  do  we  find  them  struggling  with  the 
people  for  fireedom  and  independence,  or  displaying  that  magnanimity  which 
would  preftr  their  country's  welftre  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  paltry  emohi- 
roents?  We  boldly  answer  Never  t'  (lb.  p.  74.)  *  Fifteen  thousand  clergy  de> 
pendent  on  the  one  hand  and  powerful  on  the  other — to  the  aristocracy  pledged 
servants,  to  their  own  fiocks  supreme  dictators — stationed  at  convenient  intervals 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  thos  coming  into  contact  with 
society  at  all  points.  Could  mechanism  more  fatal  to  religion,  or  more  service- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  upper  classes,  be  framed  and  put  together  ?'  (lb.  p.  69.) 
But  as  Commissioner,  by  perverse  fate  and  the  vote  of  the  majority,  or,  we  may 
charitably  hope,  by  conviction,  he  was  compelled  to  put  his  name  to  the  following 
statement  of  facts  :^-*  In  rural  districts  ....  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
schools  falls  principally  on  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are  very  ill  able  to  support 

it The  heaviness  of  the  burden  borne  by  the  clergy  is  imperfectly 

indicated  even  by  such  figures  as  these.*  It  firei|naitly  happens  that  the  clergy- 
man considers  hmiself  responsible  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  accounts 
of  the  school  balance,  and  thus  he  places  himself  towards  the  school  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  banker  who  allows  a  customer  habitually  to  overdraw  his  account  He 
is  the  man  who  meet  feels  die  mischief  arising  from  want  of  education.  Betwtan 
him  and  the  ignorant  part  of  his  adult  parishioners  there  is  a  chasnu  They  will 
not  come  near  him,  and  do  not  understand  him  if  he  forces  himself  upon  them. 
He  feels  that  the  only  means  of  improvement  is  the  education  of  the  young;  and 
he  knows  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary  expense  can  be  extracted  fnm. 
the  parents.    He  begs  from  his  neighbours,  he  begs  from  the  landowners ;  if  he 


■  A  calculation  of  Mr.  Hedley,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  rapport  of  eighteen 
schools,  256{.  were  amiually  paid  by  hmdownen  and  oocopiera,  and  4711.  by  the  clergy. 

fidls 
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The  Commissioners  acknowledge  *  differences  *  amongst  them* 
selves.  ^It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  (the  voluntary 
system)  is  the  onlj  matter  on  which  we  differ.  In  a  subject  in- 
volving so  many  statements,  so  many  inferences,  so  many  general 
principles,  and  so  many  executive  details,  universal  concurrence 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  has  not,  in  fact,  been  obtained.' 
{Rep,  i.  p.  299.)  As  if  to  make  this  quite  certain,  Mr.  Senior, 
one  o£  their  number^  ha*  put  out  a  volume  of  couater-proposalsL 
But,  making  allowance  for  all  this,  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  for 
an  adequate  hypothesis  on  which  to  reconcile  the  fiaicts  which 
the  Commissioners  state  with  the  conclusions  which  they  draw 
from  them,  and  the  recommendations  which  they  consequently 
promulgate,  until  we  discovered  from  whence  tilie  plan  which 
they  propose  really  emanated.  Its  outline  was,  we  thought, 
not  unfamiliar  to  us ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  ^  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica,'  we  found  in  its  pages  the  scheme  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  presented  to  Her  Majesty  as  their  own.  It  is 
not  indeed  in  the  same  words,  and  there  are  a  few  modifications 
of  detail ;  but  essentially  it  is  the  same.  Surely  this  is  the  oddest 
expedient  that  Royal  Commissioners  were  ever  driven  to. 
Happily,  as  we  have  said,  the  valuable  part  of  the  Report,  and 
what  the  country  needed,  is  the  information  which  it  contains 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education.  Otherwise  the 
House  of  Commons  might  have  well  grudged  the  expense  of  the 
six  thick  volumes,  llie  ^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  is  a  dear 
book,  but  it  does  not  cost  so  much  as  the  thousands  spent  on 
the  Report;  and  it  contains  valuable  and  interesting  articles 
on  other  subjects  besides  '  National  Education.' 

To  show  the  great  similarity  between  the  schemes  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ^  and  of  the  Commissioners,  we  will 
place  them  in  parallel  columns : — 

Scheme  of  the '  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica.'  Scheme  cf  the  Commiesianen, 

I.  Educational    districts    most    \m         I.  Each  connty  and  each  borough  of 
formed.  (Yd.  xv.  p.  8S6.)  40^000  inlUtbitants  is  to  be  an  ednc»> 

tional  district.  {Bep.  i.  pp.  330,  545.) 
1.  An  inTestigation  must  be  made  by  2.  'An  investigation  must  be  made  by 

Gorernmental  authorities  as  to  the  edn-  a  special  GoTemment  inspector  as  to  the 
cadooal  ▼aaH  of  Ae  district.  (Jb.)  educational  wants  of  the  district/  says 

Mr.  Senior  {SnqgettioM,  p.  58).  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  majority 
of  Mr.  Senior's  coUea^es,  probably  as 
not  needing  to  be  specified. 

fails  to  persuade  them  to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  burden,  he  begs  from  his 
frtends,  and  eren  from  strangers ;  and  at  last  submits  most  meritoriously,  and 
BMSt  SBMraoriy,  to  bear  not  only  his  own  proportion  of  the  expense,  but  also  that 
which  ouf^t  to  be  borne  by  others.  ....  Theae  observations  apply  chiefiy  to 
achook  caanected  with  the  Church  of  Engkmd,  to  vhich  denomination  almost  all  the  schools 
n rural dtstrids  belong'  (JSq>,,  rot.  i.  p.  78.) 

Q  2  3*  Existing 
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3.  Existing  charitable  endowments 
most  be  applied.  {lb,) 

4.  A  school-rate  mnst  be  leyied  on 
actual  property  in  the  district.  (/&.) 

5.  A  coDimtttee  of  management  most 
be  appointed  by  tiie  rate-payers  in  each 
educational  district  to  make  payments 
to  schools  which  fulfil  certain  condi- 
tions, accordiog^  to  the  number  of 
children  in  ayerage  attendance ;  and  to 
erect  new  schools.  (^^6.) 

6.  This  payment  out  of  the  rates 
should  take  the  place  of  grants  now 
made  to  teachefs,  pnpU-teachers,  and 
mana^rs,  and  also  of  Tolontary  sub- 
scriptions, {lb.) 


7.  Inspectors  shonld  have  power  of 
allowing  or  withdrawing  grants  to 
schools.  (lb.) 

8.  Local  management  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  {lb.) 

9.  A  conscience-clause  should  be  re- 
quired ;  religious  instruction  being 
given,  as  iu  the  Irish  schools,  at  a 
specified  time,  and  parents  haying 
power  to  withdraw  any  child  from  it. 
{lb.) 

10.  There  should  be  no  report  by 
the  inspector  on  religious  knowledge. 
{lb.) 


3.  Existing  charitable  endowments 
must  be  applied.  (/&.,  p.  547.) 

4.  A  school-rate  must  be  levied  on 
the  rateable  property  of  the  county  or 
borough,  {lb.,  pp.  345,  544.) 

5.  In  each  county  or  borough  a  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  appointed  to  make 
payments  to  schools  which  fulfil  cei^ 
tain  conditions,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  average  attendance 
after  they  have  passed  an  elementary 
examination,    {lb.,  pp.  328,  544.) 

6.  This  payment  out  of  the  rates, 
together  with  an  additional  grant  of 
2s.  Cd.  per  child  from  the  State,  is  to 
take  the  place  of  grants  made  to  teachers, 
pupil-teachers,  and  managers.  (75.,  pp. 
328,  544.)  *  It  will  not,  we  hope,  super- 
sede parish  subscriptions.'   {lb.,  p.  34S.i 

7.  Inspectors  are  U)  have  power  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  grants  to 
schools.  (A.,  pp.  329,  547.) 

8.  Local  management  is  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with.  {lb.,  p.  340.) 

9.  A  conscience-clause  is  not  inde- 
fensible on  the  grounds  of  justice,  and 
it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  enforce  it.  (76., 
p.  344.) 

10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
there  should  be  no  report  by  the  in- 
spector on  religious  knowledge.  (/6., 
p.  348.) 


It  really  appears  to  us  that  all  that  the  Commissioners  can 
call  their  own  is  an  attempt  to  dovetail  together  the  plan  of  the 
*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  the  existing  system  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  But  the  attempt  to  combine  the  information 
of  the  ^  Encyclopaedia '  with  the  Blue  Books  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. It  has  resulted  in  many  inconsistencies.*  But  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  the  writer  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia.'  He  utterly 
dislikes  and  repudiates  the  existing  system.  He  thinks  that  the 
people  should  be  educated  *  through  the  people'  (p.  815).  He 
would  '  contemplate  the  wants  of  the  people,  not  through  the 
peculiarities  of  any  particular  religious  system,  but  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  common  sense  as  expressed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times '  {Ibid.).  He  applauds  *  the  ease '  with  which  the  religious 
question  is  settled  in  Prussia,  where,  if  there  is  a  sufficiently 
large  school,  two  masters  are  appointed  belonging  to  different 
religious  persuasions,  and  in  small  schools  a  conscience-clause 
is  allowed.  He  acknowledges,  however,  with  great  nafvet^^  that 
^whether  this  formal  and  governmental  religious  teaching  has 


*  See  '  Bemarks  on  some  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.' 
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had  much  real  effect  in  cherishing  the  religious  faith  of  the  people 
is  much  to  be  doubted,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results ;  but  no 
one  can  doubt  the  vast  effect  of  the  system  as  a  whole  in  encou- 
raging learning  and  raising  up  an  immense  body  of  highly- 
educated  men'  (p.  817).  He  thinks  that  the  *  Irish  school  plan 
comes  far  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  real  system  of  national  educa- 
tion,' for  no  odier  reason  than  that  '  a  plan  of  operation  has  been 
laid  down  which  compels  the  schools  aided  by  Government  to  be 
open  to  all  without  distinction  of  religious  creeds,  and  which 
confines  the  religious  instruction  to  specific  periods  *  (p.  325). 
He  acknowledges  that  ^  the  stimulus  given  by  the  Government 
system  of  aid  and  inspection  has  been  almost  incalculable,  and  that 
the  improvement  in  elementary  schools  is  within  the  last  ten  years 
unprecedented.  And  yet,'  he  proceeds,  *  with  all  this,  the  step 
which  the  Government  has  taken,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  a 
future  complete  system  of  national  education,  has  been  obviously 
a  step  in  the  \fyrong  direction.  No  truly  national  system  can  by 
any  possibility  grow  out  of  the  present  Minutes  of  Council  unless 
they  are  greatly  modified  in  their  whole  structure  and  tendency ' 
(p.  826),  chiefly  because  they  are  *  far  too  sectarian '  in  their 
tendency,  and  encourage  denominationalism  (p.  824V 

This  is  plain  dealing  and  intelligible.  We  are  neartily  glad 
to  have  found  the  author  of  the  Commissioners*  scheme,  because 
fix>m  him  we  learn  what  are  the  effects  which  are  expected  and 
hoped  to  be  produced  by  it  Those  who  take  up  the  suggestions 
of  others  at  second-hand  often  do  not  see  their  full  bearing,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  been  accepted  as  a  compromise,  and  they 
of  course  fjBiil  to  give  their  readers  a  clear  notion  of  the  results 
which  are  likely  to  ensue.  In  considering  then  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
object  with  which  they  were  originally  proposed  was  to  substi- 
tute the  *  light  of  reason  and  common  sense '  and  ^  the  spirit  of 
the  times,'  for  *  any  particular  religious  system  '  (p.  815),  *  to  en- 
courage learning,'  in  place  of  ^  cherishing  the  religious  faith  of 
the  people '  (p.  817),  '  to  dispossess  the  present  functionaries, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  municipal,  of  the  idea  that  they  have 
some  special  claim  to  precedence,'  ^such  claim  being  fatal  to 
any  really  national  system '  (p.  826),  and  to  upset  the  existing 
system  altogether,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  its  *  sectarianism.' 

There  are  four  defects  which  the  Commissioners  have  pointed 
oat,  as  justifying  and  necessitating  a  change  of  system,  and 
which  Mr.  Lowe  relies  upon  as  the  vindication  of  a  revised  code. 

The  first  is  a  tendency  to  indefinite  expense.  {Sep,  i.  p.  543.) 
This  is  a  vague  charge.  The  Commissioners'  estimate  is  that  it 
would  ultimately  amount  to  2,000,000/.  It  is  thus  formed  :  Sup- 
posing 
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posing  €dl  the  public  schools,  National,  British,  and  Dissent- 
ing, were  to  be  sapplied  with  certificated  teachers  and  pupil- 
teachers,  the  whole  expense  would  amount,  they  say,  to  1,300,000/. 
Add  to  these  the  private  schools,  and  the  sum  would  amount  to 
1,620,0002.  Add  to  these  an  anticipated  increase  of  scholars  by 
20  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  an  improved  attendance,  and  it 
amounts  to  1,800,000/.  Add  to  this  a  capitation  of  Gs,  on 
800,000  children,  and  it  amounts  to  'nearly  2,100,0001  a  year/ 
Here  it  is  assumed  that  for  the  development  of  the  present 
system  it  is  necessary  that  aU  public  schools  now  unassisted 
should  be  brought  under  it.  Supposing  this  true,  the  expenses 
would  not  amount  to  1,300,000/.,  but  to  1,100,000/.  ;*  but  it  is 
a  false  assumption.  There  will  be  always  schools  supported 
by  individuals  or  bodies  who  will  not  choose  to  take  a  share 
of  the  public  grant,  and  there  are  many  schools  which  must 
be  excluded  by  their  size  and  numbers.  These  deductions  will 
further  reduce  the  sum  of  1,100,000/.  to  1,000,000/.  Next,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  scholars  in  all  private  schools  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  either  that  private  schools 
will  be  aided,  or  that  they  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  public 
schools.  The  first  of  these  courses  is  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  it  cannot  take  place  under  the  present  Minutes ;  the 
second  is  wholly  inconceivable.  All  the  feelings  by  which 
private  schools  are  supported  are  as  likely  to  exist  ten  years 
hence  as  now.  The  320,000/.,  therefore,  which  are  allowed  on 
this  head  must  be  struck  o&  Thirdly,  20  per  cent,  is  too 
large  an  increase  to  contemplate  in  consequence  of  an  improved 
attendance ;  for  the  present  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes  is  (we  use  the  Commissioners'  figures)  2,213,694. 
Twenty  per  cent,  added  to  this  would  raise  the  sum  to  2,656,432. 
Add  to  these  the  321,768  scholars  who  are  estimated  to  belong 
to  the  higher  classes,  and  we  have  a  total  of  2,973,200.  But 
the  whole  'number  whose  names  ought  to  be  on  the  books 
in  order  that  all  might  receive  some  education  is '  only 
'2,655,767'  (p.  293).  Therefore  an  increase  of  10  per  cent^ 
is  all  that  should  have  'been  calculated  on.  Thus  the  estimated 
180,000/.  must  be  reduced  by  one  half,  ue,  90,000/. ;  but  still 
this  reduction  would  not  be  sufficient :  the  estimate  is  palpably 
too  high,  for  if  2,213,694  children  cost  only  663,435/.,  it  is 
plain  that  221,369  additional  children  would  not  increase  the 
sum  by  more  than  66,343/.     Lastly,  the  capitation  grant  is  not 

*  This  is  a  simple  proportion  sum.  If  663,435/.  is  sufficient  for  917,255  scholars^ 
1,549,312  children  whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  elementary  day-schools  would 
cost  1,120,6882. ;  but  as  numbers  and  expense  do  not  progress  in  equal  ratios,  we 
may  put  it  down  at  most  as  1,100,000^ 

estimated 
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estimated  on  the  right  namben  or  at  ihe  right  price.  The  Com- 
missioners fix  on  800,000  as  the  numbers  likely  to  obtain  the 
capitation  grant,  as  being  roughly  one-third  of  the  2,300,000 
children  who  are  to  be  at  school  (p.  314).  But  these  2,300,000 
include  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  at  private  schools  where 
no  capitation  is  paid.  Subtract  the  573,436  children  attending 
private  schools  (p.  295),  and  the  third  of  the  ranaining  1,726,564, 
instead  of  800,000,  is  575,521.  Nor  would  &e  sum  paid  to  this 
diminished  third  be  6«.  per  child,  for  to  all  girls  and  to  all  boys 
tanght  by  mistresses  (that  is,  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  scholars) 
there  is  paid  only  5«.  per  child,  where  the  applicants  are  more 
than  50  only  5s.  or  4s.,  and  where  above  100  only  4s.  or  3s.  The 
capitation  grant,  therefore,  instead  of  amounting  io  240,000/.,  as 
estimated,  would  not  exceed  150,000/.  And  the  whole  expense, 
instead  of  being  'nearly  2,100,000/.,'  would  be,  on  the  basis 
supplied  by  the  Commisaioners  themselves, — 

£ 
For  teachers  and  general  e:i^enditare        ••     1,000,000 
For  estimated  increase  of  schoLirB     ..      ••  66,343 

For  capitation  on  575,521  childron    ..      ..        150,000 

Total        ..      ..      4 1,216,343 

This  sum  is  strikingly  near  to  that  which  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth  has  conjectured  would  be  the  highest  point  which 
the  ultimate  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  reach  : — 

'  The  Public  Grant,'  he  says,  '  may,  in  a  few  years,  increase,  with 
oonesponding  leBnlts,  to  1,000,0002.  or  1,200,000/.,  making,  in  its 
progress,  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  youth  from  school- 
age  to  manhood;  but  at  that  point,  by  well-devised  antecedent 
expedients,  its  increase  may  not  only  be  arrested,  but  this  annual  aid 
may  be  converted  into  an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  adminis- 
tniors,  by  which  all  the  rest  of  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  most 
apathetic  as  well  as  in  the  most  earnest  districts.  That  result 
attained,  a  new  series  of  operations  may  commence,  by  which  the 
charge  of  public  education  may  be  gradually  transferred  from  the 
Ckmsolidateii  Fund  to  the  local  sources  of  income,  school  pence,  and 
subscriptions.' — {Letter  to  Earl  QranviUe^  on  Commissioners'  Beporty 
p.  7.) 

Tne  scheme  by  which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  arrested  and 
reduced  once  more  from  1,200,000/.  to  750,000/.  is  set  out  in  Sir 
James's  *  Letter  to  Earl  Granville  on  the  Revised  Code.'  Already, 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Lingen's  evidence  in  1859,  the  building- 
grants  which,*  ^  during  two  or  three  years  after  1853,  when  the 
rate  of  aid  for  buildings  was  raised,  increased  very  much  indeed,' 
have  been,  *  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  pretty  well  stationary.' 
— {Evidence,   567.)      The    last   Report   of    the   Committee   of 

Council 
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Council  shows  that,  in  1860,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  no  less 
than  20,467/.  in  the  building  and  furnishing  grants,  besides 
a  saving  of  8,280/.  on  Refonnatorj  Schools.  The  same  authority 
informs  us  that  the  net  increase  of  expenditure  for  the  jeor 
1860  over  that  of  the  year  1859  is  1287/.  Surely  this  does  not 
give  a  very  alarming  prospect  for  the  future.  At  this  rate  of 
progression  it  would  take  exactly  a  thousand  years  to  reach  the 
two  millions  which  the  Commissioners  brandish  before  our  eyes 
as  the  ultimate  amount  of  the  grant  Before  Dr.  Temple's  five 
millions  were  approached,  Hhe  colossal  man'  would  doubtless 
have  outgrown  the  need  of  schooling.  Whatever  fragment  of  an 
argument  remains  in  the  Commissioners'  figures  is  satisfactorily 
answered  by  themselves  : — 

*  If  the  money  be  'wisely  and  successfully  applied,  it  is  to  be  desired 
and  expected  that  indefinitely  for  some  considerable  time  the  number 
of  schools  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  aid  will  increase, 
as  improved  education  is  more  and  more  widely  difl^ised,  and  operates 
more  powerfidly  on  the  public  mind.  One  legitimate  result  of  this, 
however,  in  a  system  which  is  based  on  assisting  local  exertion,  ought 
to  be  a  higher  and  more  practical  feeling  of  their  duty  by  parents 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  with  this  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  an  increased  liberality,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes, 
to  assist  their  poorer  neighbours  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty, 
and  thenceforward  we  should  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  decrease, 
gradual  at  first,  and  then  rapid,  in  the  demands  on  the  public  purse. 
Wo  believe  this  to  be  the  true  and  not  visionary  view  under  which 
the  expense  of  giving  aid  to  education  and  its  tendency  to  increase 
are,  of  themselves,  to  be  regarded.' — {^Report,  i.  p.  313.) 

Mr.  Senior  says : — 

*  I  am  convinced  that  the  nation  in  general  think  that  the  general 
improvement  in  education  and  its  extension  in  inspected  schools  to 
1,211,824  children  are  cheaply  purchased  for  572,857/.  a  year.  The 
real  source  of  alarm  is  the  expectation  of  rapid,  enormous,  almost 
unlimited  increase.  This  was  mtonly  occasioned  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  s 
computation,  introduced  by  him  into  the  Census,  and  accepted  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  their  report  of  1859,  which  anticipates  Ihe 
presence  of  3,000,000  children  in  the  inspected  schools,  to  be  taught 
by  30,000  certificated  teachers.  Mr.  Mann,  however,  in  his  examina- 
tion before  us,  admitted  that  his  calculation  was  not  that  of  those  who 
might  be  expected  to  be  at  school,  but  of  those  who  might  be  wislied 
to  be  at  school.' — (^Suggegtions,  p.  15.) 

The  highest  point  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  can  reach  will 
be  equal  to  the  cost  of  two  ships  equipped  as  the  *  Warrior.' 
We  must  have  ^Warriors,'  but  we  must  also  have  education. 
The  abandoned  paper-duty  would  have  covered  the  whole. 

The  second  defect  of  the  present  system,  as  alleged  by  the 

Commissioners, 
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ComxniasicmeTBy  is  ^its  inability  to  assist  the  poorer  districts/ 
This  is  a  real  difficnlty ;  but  let  it  not  be  exaggerated.  If  three 
jears  ago  there  were  only  120,305  children  in  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  among  rich  and  poor,  who  were  without 
any  schooling  {Bep.  i.  p.  293),  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
pictores  which  are  sometimes  drawn  of  youthful  ignorance  must 
be  overdone.  If,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  statbtics,  there 
are  only  120,305  untaught,  and  no  less  than  100,000  of  these  are 
the  children  of  out-door  paupers  {Rep.  i.  p.  381),  who,  as  we  have 
said,  may  be  dealt  with  by  an  immediate  legislative  enactment,* 
there  remain  only  20,305  to  be  absorbed  in  our  present  National 
or  British  schools.  Certainly  the  greater  part  of  this  small  sum 
total  must  be  found  in  towns ;  and  if  tim  is  so,  the  poor  rural 
parishes  do  get  education  in  some  way  or  other,  if  not  by  the 
help  of  the  State. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for  meeting  this  difficulty. 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  has  his  proposal  {Evidence^  2369), 
Mr.  Tufhell  has  his  proposal  (ib.  3341),  Mr,  Fraser  has  his  pro- 
posal (Hep.  ii.  p.  121),  Mr.  Senior  has  his  scheme  (Suggestions^ 
p.  55),  and  the  Revised  Code  makes  some  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  But  every  year  there  issue  from  the  Training  Colleges 
so  many  new  masters  and  mistresses  that  serious  fears  have  been 
expressed  lest  the  market  should  be  overstocked  with  them. 
What  are  these  teachers  to  do  ?  As  soon  as  the  larger  parishes 
are  supplied,  they  must  be  contented  with  the  humbler  work  and 
the  lower  salaries  of  the  smaller  parishes.  When  they  have  done 
this,  the  State  funds  begin  at  once  to  flow  into  those  parishes. 
In  this  manner  the  area  of  the  Education  Committee's  operations 
becomes  enlarged  each  year.  Every  year  an  army  of  a  thousand 
teachers  is  sent  forth,  which  gradually,  but  inevitably,  must 
occupy  every  village  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  more  than 
a  dame's  school.  Mr.  Scott,  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
Chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  points  out  that 
die  necessitous  districts  cannot  have  good  schools  until  there 
are  raised  up  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.     He  thinks  that,  as  soon 

*  We  hare  already  in  onr  last  number  (toI.  cz.  p.  491)  called  attention  to  the 
plan  of  the  anthoress  of  the  '  Workhouse  C^han/  the  leading  principle  of  which 
IS  to  combine  parochial  with  voluntary  support  (a  point  which  it  is  -very  necessary 
to  b«ir  in  mind  when  considering  her  scheme]),  and  to  receive  the  children  s 
weekly  allowance  from  their  respective  unions,  in  aid  of  the  hoases  which  she  desires 
to  establish.  Even  thus  the  duty  is  too  important  to  be  intrusted  to  voluntary  efforts 
alone.  The  State  has  no  right  to  exact  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
when,  by  an  alteration  of  its  own  regulations,  it  has  the  power  of  applying  a  fit 
remedy  to  the  evils  of  the  present  ^stem. 

as 
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as  schools  have  been  set  up  in  the  less  necesshons  places, 
religious  motives  will  lead  men  to  give  help  to  the  adjoining 
poorer  districts,  and  "fhns  he  thinks  that  the  present  system  of 
Government  assistance  will  in  time  sufficiently  pervade  the  whole 
coxmtry. ^{Evidence,  2127,  2128.) 

The  present  system  goes  upon  the  plan  of  meeting  money  locally 
raised  with  public  money,  and  thus  an  annual  outlay  of  two 
millions  is  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  from  750,000/.  to 
800,000/.  But  if  once  the  State  were  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  local  energy  and  liberality,  the  majority  of  parishes  would 
immediately  become  in  their  own  estimation  poor  parishes,  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  millions  would  be  lost,  and  the  State  would 
have  to  take  upon  itself  the  burden  of  supporting  all  or  almost  all 
the  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  And  yet,  perhaps,  something 
might  be  done  by  lowering  in  the  poorer  parishes,  with  vigilance 
and  discrimination,  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  which  are  found  very  onerous. 

The  third  defect  of  the  existing  system  is,  according  io  the 
Commissioners,  *  a  partial  inadequacy  of  teaching,'  which  is 
explained  to  mean  that  the  junior  classes  are  neglected  both  by 
teachers  and  inspectors,  and  that  elementary  work  is  not  taught 
as  it  might  be  taught.  This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  neither  teachers  nor  inspectors  do  their 
duty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lowe  should  have  considered 
that  so  sreat  a  defect  justified  a  chanefe  of  system.  We  will 
examine  the  grounds  of  this  complaint  Pint  for  the  inspectois. 
Is  it  true  that  they  do  not  examine  the  lower  classes?  We  hare 
made  inquiries  of  inspectors  and  of  schoolmasters  and  of  school- 
managers,  and  the  answer  has  been  that  they  examine  them  with 
as  great  care  as  that  which  they  bestow  on  the  first  class.  The 
Commissioners  state  frequently  that  they  do  not.  But  on  what 
grounds  do  they  make  the  statement  ?  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  that  effect  in  the  Reports  of  their  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, nor  in  the  replies  to  their  circular  of  questions,  nor  in 
their  viva  voce  evidence.  Their  argument  is  most  curious.  They 
quote  a  description  by  Mr.  Brookfield  of  an  *  excellent,'  a  *good,* 
and  a  '  fair '  school,  and  approve  his  standard.  {Rep.,  L  p.  238.) 
They  also  quote  a  passage  of  Mr.  Cook^s,  which  we  have  already 
transcribed,  giving  an  account  of  how  much  ^  a  boy  of  fair 
average  attainments  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  a  good  school  has 
learned.*  They  then  remark  : — *  It  is  obvious,  from  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  inspection  is  an  inspection 
of  schools  rather  than  of  scholars,  of  the  first  class  more  than  of 

any 
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any  other  classes/  How  is  it  obvious  f  Because,  ^  speaking 
generally,  the  inspector's  description  of  an  excellent  school  turns, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Cook,  upon  the  performance  of  boys  of  eleven 
or  twehre  years  old.'  Bat  Mr.  Cook  was  not  describing  what  an 
excellent  school  is,  but  was  specifically  stating  what  ^  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  in  a  good  school  has  learned.'  And  how  can  it 
possibly  follow  from  an  inspector  incidentally  describing  what  a 
boy  of  twelve  has  learned,  that  *  inspection  is  of  the  first  class 
more  than  of  any  others '  ?  And  how  can  snch  an  inference  be 
based  on  Mr.  Brookfield's  words,  when  he  says  in  plain  terms,  in 
describing  an  *  excellent'  school,  'Whatever  is  taught  throughout 
the  school  is  well  taught  and  judiciously  graduated  to  each  class, 
according  to  its  measure,  down  to  the  little  inarticulate  learners 
of  the  alphabet '  ? 

From  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Brookfield'the  writer  of  this  part  of 
the  Report  passes  to  Mr.  Norris.  Mr.  Norris  in  unadvised  and 
ill-chosen  terms  had  said — 

*  School-teachers  seem  to  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their  success 
be  measured  by  the  proficiency  of  their  first-class  children.  In  the 
best  flohools  the  discipline  is  often  imperfect,  the  reading  and  writing 
awkwaord,  and  the  arithmetic  inaccxurate  in  the  junior  classes.  No 
very  lasting  impressions  can  be  made  on  the  mind  or  habits  of  a  child 
ten  years  dT  age.  In  testing  the  success  of  a  school,  therefore,  by  the 
oonduct  and  intelligence  of  its  former  scholars,  the  teacher  fairly 
claims  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  those  only  who  were 
allowed  by  their  parents  to  stay  long  enough  to  reach  his  first  dass.' — 
{MimUes,  1859-60,  p.  103.) 

Mr.  Norris's  statement  that  the  discipline  of  the  junior  classes 
is  imperfect  and  their  arithmetic  (such  as  it  is)  inaccurate  in  the 
best  schools,  is  wholly  indefensible,  as  no  school  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  good  where  such  defects  exist  ^  We  should  be 
sorry,'  say  the  Commissioners,  *  to  see  Mr.  Norris's  words  construed 
into  a  churn  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  children  under  10,'  but  they  acknowledge  that 
*  his  words  do  not  necessarily  bear  such  a  meaning,'  and  that  '  his 
meaning,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  may  have  been  that  how- 
ever a  master  may  attempt  to  instruct  his  children,  his  teaching 
cannot  be  permanent  in  its  efiects  if  they  leave  him  at  an  early 
age.'  But  if  the  Commissioners  think  that  this  may  be  all  that 
the  passage  contains,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  find 
in  it  '  a  proof  of  the  tendency  to  judge  a  school  by  its  first 
class  only,'  and  a  conclusive  demonstration  ^  that  inspectors  as 
well  as  masters  are  inclined  to  measure  the  success  of  a  school 
by  the  proficiency  of  its  first-class  children.'  In  fact  we  see 
nothing  on  which  to  rest  this  charge,  as  against  the  inspectors, 
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except  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Reports : 
— '  An  inspector  finding  an  advanced  upper  class  in  a  school,  a 
class  working  sums  in  fractions,  decimals,  and  higher  rules,  and 
answering  well  in  grammar  and  history,  constructs,  half  insensi* 
bly,  whedier  so  inclined  or  not,  but  widi  the  greatest  ease  if  so 
inclined,  a  most  favourable  report  on  a  school,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  other  classes  which  help  to  compose  it'  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  '  the  greatest  ease  ;'  but  no  inspector  would 
write  ^  good '  for  ^  bad '  unless  he  was  '  half  insensible.'  If  Mr. 
Arnold  only  means  that  a  good  first  class  raises  a  prepossession  in 
the  mind  of  the  examiner  in  behalf  of  the  whole  school,  it  may 
well  be  true ;  but  the  prepossession  would  only  exist  until  the  lower 
classes  were  examined  and  were  found  to  be  ill-taught. 

The  only  viva  voce  evidence  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Lingen.  Mr.  Cook  says,  *  All  the  inspectors 
try  the  ciphering  very  closely,  and  all  the  inspectors  try  the  writing 
very  closely.  I  do  not  know  that  the  inspectors  would  consider 
themselves  bound  (I  fihould  not  say  that  they  were  bound)  to 
hear  every  child  read,  but  to  ascertain  that  they  read  well  in  every 
class.' — {Evidence^  864.)  Mr.  Watkins  says,  *  We  hear  them  all 
read,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  we  see  all  their  sums,  we 
look  at  all  their  copybooks,  and  question  very  often  the  whole  of 
the  scholars,  almost  every  child.' — (/6.,  1042.)  On  this  evidence 
an  ingenious  argument  is  formed  in  the  following  manner.  Mr. 
Cook  had  said  that  he  required  four  hours  to  examine  a  school 
of  150  children,  but  that  ne  could  get  through  the  staple  of  the 
work  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  Commissioners,  conveniently 
ignoring  the  first  part  of  his  statement,  reduce  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  seconds,  divide  the  sum  so  arrived  at  by  150,  and  find  the 
result  to  be  36.  Hereupon  they  Write  gravely,  'As  only  36 
seconds  would  be  thus  occupied  in  examining  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  of  each  scholar,  the  examination  could  be 
hardly  otherwise  than  cursory.'  Why  did  not  Mr.  Rogers  save 
his  colleagues  from  so  ridiculous  a  blunder  as  this?  He  must 
have  seen  a  school  examined,  and  must  therefore  have  been  aware 
that  while  one  class  was  occupied  in  reading,  the  other  classes 
were  occupied  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  vice  versd^  the 
whole  hour  and  a  half  (or  whatever  time  was  employed)  being 
fully  occupied  in  the  case  of  each  scholar.  The  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  Commissioners  seems  to  be  that,  as  at  the  univer- 
sities, each  child  is  brought  up  before  the  inspector  for  his 
examination,  while  the  rest  are  awaiting  their  turn  in  idleness. 
Mr.  Lingen's  evidence  is  passed  over  in  silence  : — 

^  I  think  that  the  inspectors  are  one  and  all  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  lower  fonna.    In  their  printed  reports  I  think  you  will 
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find  tli4i  they  constantly  dwell  upon  that  fact,  namely,  that  a  school 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  higher  forms  only.  The  tendency,  I 
imagine,  in  going  into  a  school  would  always  be  to  judge  very  much 
of  its  capabilities  by  its  higher  forms ;  but  there  certainly  is  not 
room  to  say  that  the  inspectim  are  not  fuUy  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  lower  forms.' — {Evidence^  428.) 

Thus  Mr.  Mitchell  writes  in  his  Report  for  last  year  : — 

'  A  master  has  lately  apologised  to  me  for  the  backwardness  of  his 
lower  classes  by  stating  he  had  de\oted  his  time  to  the  instruction  of 
the  eight  or  ten  upper  boys.  Of  course  such  excuse  is  not  permissible, 
being,  in  fact,  a  simple  recurrence  to  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
inspectors  had  to  meet  with  in  the  earlier  periods  of  inspection.' 
—{Annual  Report  for  1860,  p.  63.) 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  suspected,  before  the 
commencement  of  their  inquiries,  that  the  junior  classes  were 
neglected  ;  and  they  instructed  the  Assistant-Commissioners  to 
examine  specially  into  the  matter.  Tlie  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  Assistant-Commissioners  is  therefore  very  important; 
vet  it  is  not  quoted  by  the  Commissioners,  llie  Assistant- 
Commissioners  are  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Hedley,  Mr.  Winder,  Mr, 
Coode,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Cumin,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  Dr.  Hodgson.  Mr.  Fraser  speaks  of  ^  the  weak 
point  in  public  schools '  (whether  under  trained  or  untrained 
teachers)  being  ^the  inadequate  attention  paid  to  the  lower 
classes.*  Elsewhere,  however,  he  states  that  the  present  system 
'is  not  defective  in  its  primary  stage,  but  in  its  secondary. 
It  deals  fairly  with  the  pupils  while  it  has  them  in  hand, 
but  it  does  not  keep  them  in  hand  long  enough;'  that  is, 
it  does  not  provide  adequate  night  schools  and  reading-rooms. 
'  I  have  all  along  borne  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  our  system 
of  elementary  or  primary  education,  when  it  is  worked  with 
ordinary  zeal  and  ordinary  liberality.'  {Rep.  ii.  p.  114.)  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  two  statements.  Mr.  Fraser  seems 
to  countenance  the  popular  objection  with  regard  to  the  junior 
classes  in  day-schools,  but  to  apply  it  to  those  which  are  taught 
on  the  old  monitorial  system,  equally  with  those  which  are  taught 
by  certificated  and  pupil  teachers.  In  his  summary  he  states 
that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  lower  classes  results  from 
the  deficiency  of  teaching  powers  which  is  found  ^  particularly  in 
small  unassisted  public  schools.'  (p.  117.)  Mr.  Hedley  makes  no 
complaint  Mr.  Winder  states,  with  proper  reprobation,  that  the 
master  frequently  confines  his  own  teachings  to  the  one  or  two 
upper  classes,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  pupil-teachers;  and  he 
accounts  for  his  '  being  obliged '  to  do  this  by  the  youth  of 
the  pupil-teachers,    {lb.  ii.  p.  226.)     He  holds,  however,   that 
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*  the  best  public  schools  achieve  something  like  the  maximum 
of  success  possible  under  the  present  conditions  of  attendance  f 
and  states  that,  in  such  a  school  as  Rochdale  Parochial  School, 

*  even  if  a  child  never  pass  beyond  the  second  or  third  class,  he 
will  have  been  taught  to  read  well,  write  fairly  from  dictation, 
and  to  make  a  simple  calculation*'  (p.  225.)  Mr.  Coode  'is 
compelled  to  say  that  teaching  to  read  at  its  earliest  stages  is 
unduly  neglected,  and  that  this  neglect  is  too  often  in  proportion 
to  the  higher  pretensions  of  the  teacher.'  (pw  270.)  Mr,  Foster 
and  Mr.  Jenkms,  taking  exactly  opposite  views  as  to  the  over- 
education  of  teachers,  do  not  specifically  complain  of  neglect  of 
the  junior  classes;  nor  does  Mr.  Cumin.  Mr.  Hare  says,  'I 
have  not  detected  any  neelect  of  the  lower  classes  as  compared 
with  the  upper,  nor -^an/ abandonment  of  the  les.  proi^ 
pupils  to^  their  stupidity  and  sloth.'  (A.  iii.  p.  283.)  Mr.  WiUda- 
son  says^  'I  certaonly  detected,  on  several  occasions^  a  difl^x>* 
sition  to  put  forward  prominently  a  few  select  pupils;  wad, 
on  the  average,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  proficiency  of  the 
lower  classes  hardly  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  the  upper 
classes  which  it  would  do  if  the  exertions  of  iiie  teacher  were 
equally  distributed  among  alL  This  remark  applies  to  masters. 
I  think  the  level  of  instruction  is  more  fur  in  girls'  schools.' 

393.)  Dr.  Hodgson  says,  *In  some  cases  I  have  wished 
t  more  of  the  head  teacher's  time  might  be  devoted  to  the 
younger  classes.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  without  longer  and  more  repeated  observation  than  it  was 
in  my  power  to  make.'  (p.  541.)  The  language  of  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners,  then,  is  moderate,  and  such  as  all  sensible  men 
would  approve.  It  amounts  to  a  warning  to  teachers  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  instructing  their  advanced  pupils, 
and  a  reproof  to  them  for  having  in  some  cases  done  so.  It  most, 
in  fairness^  be  said  that  this  does  not  justify  the  strong  assertions 
that  have  lately  been  made  with  regard  to  die  neglect  a£  the 
junior  classes. 

In  July  last  Mr.  Lowe  summed  up  as  follows ; — 

*  I  think  it  probable  that  the  criticism  [of  the  OommissioneTs]  is  in 
some  degree  well  fomided,  because  I  never  saw  a  public  school  in 
England  where  too  much  attention  was  not  given  to  Ae  upper  classes. 
...  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  schools  hdended  for  the  poorer 
classes  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  influences.  ...  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  time  when  the  same  thing  may  not  be  said,  with  more* 
or  less  justice,  of  the  public  education  of  the  country.' — {Speech^  p.  7.) 

Closely  connected,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  this,  is  the 
complaint  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  the  elementarj 
subjects,  reading,  vrriting,  and  arithmetic,  are  disregarded.     This 
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complaint  is  based  upon  the  reiterated  cbarges  of  the  inspectors, 
in  which  they  urge  on  masters  and  mistresses  the  imperative  duty 
of  devoting  diemselres  to  elementary  subjects.  These  charges  are 
reiy  strong,  and  they  ought  to  be  very  strong,  for,  as  Mr.  Cook 
says,  ^  there  is  and  always  will  be  great  danger  lest  teachers,  of 
considerable  ability  and  even  energy,  should  neglect  the  somewhat 
mechanical  and  certainly  most  fatiguing  work,  of  bestowing  upon 
every  section  and  every  individual  child  that  amount  of  care  and 
sjrstematic  attention  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  secure  profi- 
ciency in  those  elementary  subjects  upon  which  real  progress  in 
all  teachers  of  elementary  education  principally  depends.'  (^Min. 
1857-8,  p.  252.)  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  urgency 
in  enforcing  this  point  need  not  be  so  much  a  proof  of  the 
teachers  having  neglected  their  duty,  as  of  the  inspectors  fulfil- 
ling theirs.  For,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  such 
words  of  warning  will  never,  under  any  system,  be  unnecessary. 
And  those  words,  strong  as  they  most  properly  are,  have  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  side  of  such  qualifying  statements  as  these, 
which  are  culled  from  the  last  volume  of  annual  Reports : — 

'  There  is  good  reason,  as  was  iihe  ease  last  year,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  school-children  in  the  subjects  of  their  instmction,  and 
especially  in  the  elementary  and  more  importaiit  subjects.' — (j3fr* 
WoUmb's  B^pori,  p.  40.) 

<  I  think  I  see  a  decided  tendency  now  going  on  to  stick  to  what 
may  be  called  necessary  subjects.  By  necessary  subjects,  I  mean 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  religious  knowledge,  and  arithmetic,  and,  in 
gbris'  Bcho<^,  needlework.' — (JIfr.  Kennedy*8  Report,  p.  96.) 

*The  Parliamentary  grant  has  placed  within  reach  of  ike  working 
population  a  sound  althon^  plain  education  for  their  children.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  studies,  but  to  their  know- 
ledge of  a  few  elementary  subjects.' — {Mr,  Stewart* a  Report^  p.  121.) 

*  The  three  indispensable  elements  of  education — ^reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic — evidently  receive,  as  they  ought  to  do,  Ihe  largest 
share  of  attention,  and  aie  most  successfully  inculcated.' — {Mr.  Bow^ 
eUa/Se  Bepori^  p.  162.) 

The  result  of  the  year's  Report  is,  that  reading  is  taught  excel- 
lently well  or  fairly  in  89  per  cent.,  moderately  in  less  than  11 
per  cent,  and  badly  in  \  per  cent  of  inspected  schools ;  that 
writmg  is  taught  excellently  well  or  fairly  in  91  per  cent,  mode- 
rately in  9  per  cent,  and  ,badly  in .  about  \  per  cent ;  and  that 
arttkmetic  is  taught  excellently  well  or  fairly  in  83^  per  cent, 
moderately  in  15  per  cent,  and  badly  in  1^  per  cent  of  the 
same  schools^  It  must  be  recollected  that,  out  of  every  100  schools 
inspected,  some  20  are  not  under  certificated  teachers,  and  these 
schools  are  almost  invariably  the  worst 
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The  Assistant-Commissioners  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 
The  Commissioners  quote  some  of  their  statements,  and  it  is 
most  proper  that  these  statements  should  be  put  prominently 
forward  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  desirable  that  the  following 
passages  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  buried  in  vols.  ii. 
and  iii. : — 

'  As  regards  disinclination  to  bestow  the  proper  degree  of  attention 
on  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  I  may  say  that,  while  I  have 
found  a  disposition  to  prefer  ''  higher  subjects,"  any  such  disposition 
is  held  effectually  in  check  by  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  schools 
and  the  prospect  of  inspection.' — (Dr,  Hodgson's  Beporty  vol.  iii. 
p.  541.) 

'  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  so  for  as  range  of  subject-matter  goes, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  aim  at  over-educating  in  the  existing  systems 
of  public  schools.' — (Mr.  Jenkins's  Meporty  voL  ii.  p.  547.)* 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  opinions  that  we  must 
interpret  the  now  famous  passage  of  the  Commissioners :  ^  The 
great  majority  of  the  children  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imperfectly, 
the  most  necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn — reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic'  This  may  mean  very  much  or  very 
little.  What  is  ^  imperfectly  ?  '  If  it  means  that  the  majority  of 
the  children  go  away  having  learnt  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of 
reading,  writing,  and  summing,  it  is  not  true ;  if  it  means  that 
they  do  not  reach  perfection  in  those  arts,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not 
a  ground  for  introducing  a  new  system  of  instruction.  Might 
not  the  same  be  said  of  our  public  schools  and  universities, 
substituting  the  words  ^  Latin  and  Greek '  for  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ? 

The  fourth  and  last  defect  which  the  Commissioners  have 
pointed  out  in  the  existing  system,  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Senior  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it 
seriously.  It  is  the  pressure  on  the  central  office.  There  are 
such  offices  as  the  Foreign-office,  the  Colonial-office,  the  Home- 
office,  the  Post-office,  the  office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Office.  If  these 
offices  do  not  break  down  at  their  centre,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  should  do 
so.  Outsiders  think  that  the  complication  of  business  might 
be  readily  reformed  by  what  Mr.  Arnold  gently  terms  *  forms 
less  multiplied'  {Rep.  iv.,  .p.  74);  by  less  *  circumlocution,' 
less  red-tape,  fewer  questions,  and  some  curtailment  of  that 
'  lon^  correspondence  on  the  establishment  of  a  school '  {lb.  i. 
p.  325),  over  which  many  a  school-manager  has  sighed. 

♦  See  also  Mr.  Winder' 8  Reporh^  vol.  ii.  p.  219,  and  Mr.  ffan^$  Heport,  vol.  iii. 
p.  301. 
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We  have  diown  the  Commissioners'  estimate  of  the  excellences 
and  defects  of  ihe  existing  system,  as  well  as  some  of  the  gromids 
on  which  that  estimate  Ims  been  fomided,  and  by  which  it  must 
be  miodified.  We  need  not  now  enter  into  the  scheme  which 
they  propose,  as  they  say,  to  supplement,  but,  as  would  really 
be  the  case,  to  supplant  it.  It  would  be  slaying  the  slain  to 
aigae  at  any  length  against  the  plan  which  they  recommend. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived  at  all.  As  Mr.  Lowe  ex- 
pressed it,  '  It  leaves  us  with  all  our  imperfections  on  our  head, 
without  giving  the  means  to  remove  any  one  of  them.'  {Speech^ 
p.  19.)  The  essential  feature  of  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  rate  in 
aid  of  schools,  which  was  to  have  been  raised  locally  and  admi- 
nistered locally,  by  a  County  Board  of  Education  elected  by 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  by  a  Borough  Board  of  Edu- 
cation appointed  by  the  Town  Council.  This  was  in  itself 
enough. 

To  the  Revised  Code  we  must  now  turn  our  attention.  After 
Mr.  Lowe's  special  assurance  to  Parliament  that  they  need  be  in  no 
fear  of  a  coup'tfitat,  and  that  the  Government  thought  *  it  would 
be  rash  and  imprudent  to  sweep  away  a  machinery  which  had 
been  constructed  with  great  labour,  care,  and  dexterity — which, 
although  it  might  be  complicated  and  difficult  to  work,  had' 
answered  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed — ^in 
order  to  substitute  the  new  and  untried  plan  of  trusting  merely  to 
the  results  of  examinations '  (p.  27),  a  burst  of  indignant  surprise 
was  not  unnatural  when  it  appeared  that  the  Committee  had  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session  cancelled  the  whole  code  of  Minutes  and 
Regulations  hitherto  in  force,  and  that  they  had  substituted  for  it 
a  Code,  into  which  there  were  introduced  several  new  principles, 
and  in  which  the  great  mass  of  details  had  been  altered. 

Simplification  is  the  key-note  of  the  Revised  Code.  This  is 
carried  out  with  regard  to  book-grants,  by  abolishing  them ;  with 
regard  to  scientific  apparatus  grants,  by  abolishing  them ;  with 
regard  to  grants  for  drawing,  by  abolishing  them ;  with  regard 
to  grants  for  industrial  work,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with  regard  to 
grants  to  infant  schools,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with  r^^rd  to  grants 
to  ragged  schools,  by  abolishing  them;  with  regard  to  special 
grants  to  evening  schools,  by  abolishing  them ;  with  regard  to 
retiring  pensions,  by  abolishing  them ;  with  regard  to  grants  to 
school  societies,  by  abolishing  diem  ;  with  regard  to  small  build- 
ing and  furnishing  grants,  by  abolishing  them.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  these  simplifications.  It  is  time  for  these 
grants,  or  most  of  them,  to  cease ;  but  it  is  a  more  serious  matter 
when  it  appears  that  the  same  sort  of  simplification  is  employed 
with  regard  to  the  augmentation-grant  to  the  salaries  of  mastera^ 
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Mnd  with  regard  to  the  grant  for  papil*teachers,  which  have  been 
hitherto  considered  the  bone  and  sinews  of  the  whole  system* 
No  doubt  it  is  contemplated  that  diese  two  grants  will  be  made 
np  by  the  managers  of  the  several  schools  out  of  the  capitation 
grrant,  into  which  everything  else  is  now  merged ;  but  how  this 
will  be  possible  has  not  yet  been  shown. 

There  is  a  question  of  justice  and  a  question  of  expedi^icy 
involved  in  the  change.    The  8000  certificated  teachers,  as  the 
Commissioners  say,  are  the  creaticxi  of  the  Committee  of  CounciL 
We  have   no  wish   to   see   our   schoolmasters  become   public 
functionaries   and   servants   of  the   State,   rather   than   of   the 
school-committee.     We  think,    too,    that   some   of  them   have 
shown   symptoms  of  turbulence  and  discontent,  which  not  only 
require   to   be  summarily  checked  and  put  down,  but  which, 
if  universal,  would    be   sufficient   to  justify   the  extinction   of 
the  whole  class.     No  doubt  it  tickled  the  vanity  of  '  Mr.  Snell 
■of  East  Coker,  Yeovil,'  to  be  described  in  the  Report  as  *  an 
intelligent  schoolmaster,  stating  well  the  feelings  of  many  of  his 
class ;'  but  the  poor  man  did  not  know  into  what  a  pit  of  destruc- 
tion he  was  being  gently  led,  when  he  was  induced  to  send  for 
publication  such  stuff  as  this : — ^  Society  has  not  yet  learned  how 
to  value  them  (trained  teachers).     This  they  feel  with  all  the 
sensitiveness  that  belongs  to   educated   and  professional  men.' 
They  are  *  a  mere  social  nonentity.'     *  The  lawyer  . .  the  parson 
•  .  the  doctor,'  don't  know  thenu     ^  We  conceive  ourselves  not 
holding  that  place  in  public  estimation  we  may  justly  expect 
to  hold.     Let  us  be  acknowledged  as  an  educated,  honourable, 
and  important  body.'  {Rep.  i.  p.  159.)     The  unfortunate  pedar- 
gogue  did  not  know  that  the  Commissioners  were  only  giving 
him  plenty  of  rope.     He,  and  others  like  him,  who  have  been 
displaying  themselves,    much  to  their   own  satisfaction,    in   a 
valuable  educational  periodical,   which  appears  monthly,  have 
thoroughly   succeeded  in  hanging   both  themselves   and    their 
more  modest  brethren.     Nevertheless  it  is  not  usual  in  England 
abruptly  to  take  away  from    actual  possessors  what  they  have 
learned  to  regard  as  their  own,  and  to  disappoint  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  whole  classes  of  men.    We  do  not  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  pay  the  present  possessors  of  certificates  their 
augmentation  to  the  end  of  dieir  lives,  but  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  withdraw  that  payment  abruptly,  and  until  the  teacher  was 
able  to  make  up  his  salary  by  other  means. 

The  next  question  is,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  change.  Is 
it  wise  to  throw  all  the  public  grants  into  the  form  of  one  capita- 
tion grant?  It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners^ 
borrowed  by  them  from  Dr.  Temple,  and  now  adopted  by  the 
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Committee  of  Council.     One  objection  is^  that  there  neither  is, 
Jior  can  be,  any  means  of  checking  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
cheating.    The  inspector  may  Verify  the  registers,'  but  what  shall 
hare  prevented  the  master  from  cooking  the  registers  to  any  extent 
the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  or,  if  he  wishes 
to  be  more  cautious,  week  by  week,  or  day  by  day?     He  has 
nothing   to   do   but  to  add    dots    instead   of  leaving   blanks, 
•or,  still  more  easy,  to  forget  to  insert  an  a  to  denote  absence ; 
and  for  each  dot   that   he   adds,   or   each  a   that  he   forgets 
to   insert,    one   penny   will   go    into    his   own    pocket   out   of 
the  public  purse.     We  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  impossible 
to  devise   a   scheme   by   which  the   accuracy  of  the   registers 
•can  be  tested.      Single-entry  or  double-entry,  arrange  it  how 
you   will,    you   have   nothing   but   the  honesty  of  the  master 
•on  which  to  rely.     In  the  case  of  masters  and  mistresses  who 
have  been  carefully  trained  for  two  years  in  colleges  conducted 
on  a  religious  basis,  and  who  are  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  high-minded  and  energetic  clergyman,  we  do  not  doubt 
that    this    honesty   may   be   relied  on.     But  the  schoolmasters 
i£  England   are    a    large  and    increasing   body.     At  present 
the  capitation  money  does  not  go  to  the  teachers.     It  belongs 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  school,  while  the  teachers'  grant  is  a 
definite  sum  allowed  them  in  the  form  of  an  augmentation  of 
their  salary.     But  according  to  the  proposed  scheme  a  penny  is  to 
be  paid  for  every  time  that  a  child  comes  to  school,  morning,  after- 
noon, or  evening,  after  the  first  hundred  attendances.     Out  of 
these  pence  are  to  be  paid  teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and  all  miscel- 
laneous expenses  of  the  school.  The  manager  will  say  to  the  master, 
*  I  require  so  much  for  pupil-teachers,  so  much  for  miscellaneous 
expenditure ;  I  guarantee  you  the  same  sum  that  I  pay  you  at 
present,  and  you  must  make  up  your  augmentation  grant,  which 
you   now    lose,   by  the   extra  capitation  pence.'     Consequently 
"ereiy  surreptitiously  added  dot  or  forgotten   a  will  be,  in  the 
master's  estimati<Hi,  a  penny  in  the  master's  pocket     Is  it  right 
to  expose  him  to  this  temptation  ?  * 

The  scheme  of  individually  examining  all  children  who 
claim  the  capitation  grant,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
•and  of  withholding  one-third  upon  [failure  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects,  is  ccmtmry  to  the  judgment  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  of  Mr.  Tufiaell,  nor  does  it  meet  the  approval  of  Dr. 

^  Th«  8choolmaster9  and  schoolmistresses,  riffhtly  or  wrongly,  consider  them- 
^Tes  aggrieyed  by  their  salary  being  cut  off.  M^  have  heard  of  their  encouraging 
«ach  other  with  the  prospect  of  falsifying  their  registers  in  an  unlimited  degree,  ana 
<o  revenging  themseWes  for  their  loss. 
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Temple,  who  is  the  real  author  of  so  many  of  the  Commissioners^ 
and  Committee's  recommendations.  Sir  J  ames  Kay  Shuttleworth 
says: — 

*  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  snch  a  system  would  he  this : — ^Instead 
of  examining  the  general  moral  relations  of  the  school,  and  all  the 
phenomena  which  meet  the  eye,  the  attention  of  the  inspector  would 
be  concentrated  necessarily  upon  some  two  or  three  elements  of 
education.  I  think  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  by 
examining  those  three  elements  of  education  to  test  the  condition  of 
a  school.' — (B^poH^  i.  p.  231.) 

In  his  second  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  Sir  James  proposes  a 
modified  examination-plan  of  his  own,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  preferable  to  that  of  the  Revised  Code,  but  which  still  is  far  too 
complicated  and  cumbrous.  There  is,  at  first  sight,  something 
very  attractive  in  the  idea  of  payment  according  to  results  proved 
by  separate  and  individual  examination  in  elementary  subjects. 
It  is  only  on  looking  closely  into  it  that  its  difficulties  become 
apparent.  In  1853  something  of  the  sort  was  attempted,  but  it 
was  given  up  as  soon  as  tried,  because  the  inspectors  declared 
it  to  be  impracticable.  This  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lingen;  but 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  statement  The  truth  is,  that  the 
migratory  state  of  the  population,  the  indifference  and  caprice 
of  parents,  the  gpross  ignorance  of  immigrant  children,  the 
incapacity  of  naturally  inapt  scholars,  and  the  irregularity  of 
attendance  at  school,  make  it  an  impossibility  to  judge  what  is 
the  real  amount  of  work  which  a  teacher  has  done  throughout 
the  year,  by  an  examination  of  each  child  that  happens  to  be 
present  on  one  day  of  the  year  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

'  A  capitation  grant,'  says  Sir  J.  E.  Shuttleworth,  '  based  upon  an 
examination  of  individual  children,  does  not  pay  for  the  work  done  in 
the  school.  It  is  impossible  by  examination,  without  arrangements  too 
minute  and  expensive  to  be  practicable,  accurately  to  test  individually 
the  work  done  in  the  elementary  schools  of  a  great  nation.  To  do  this 
the  following  arrangements  are  indispensable : — ^An  impartial  examiner^ 
on  the  entrance  of  each  child  (or  within  a  short  time  afterwards,  a 
week  for  example),  must  record  its  state  of  cleanliness,  aptitude  for 
school  discipline  and  instruction,  capacity,  and  actual  acquirements. 
Then  the  inspector,  having  before  him  these  facts,  and  the  number  of 
days  which  the  scholar  has  attended  in  each  month  of  the  preceding 
year,  might  form  an  approximate  opinion  on  the  work  done  in  the 
school.  He  would  still  be  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  hindrances  in 
the  home  of  the  child,  but  he  might  accept  irregularity  of  attendance 
as  a  scale  with  which  to  measure  these.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any 
system  so  minute  and  delicate  presents  insuperable  difEiculties,  from 
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ihe  cosii  of  the  madunery  required  to  cany  it  into  execution.' — {Letter 
en  the  BeoUed  Codcy  p;  81.) 

The  proposal  of  grouping  by  age  would  by  itself  show 
fliat  the  framers  of  the  regulations  knew  nothing  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters.  It  is  evident  that,  under  such  a  system,  the 
teacher  would  give  no  time  or  care  to  the  dull  children,  or  to 
those  who  attended  irregularly,  because  they  could  never  be  made 
to  pass  the  examination  of  their  group ;  nor  need  he  spend  much 
trouble  on  the  quick  children,  because  they  would  readily  pass 
not  only  their  own  examination,  but  that  of  the  group  above 
them.  Bureaucratically  this  is  no  doubt  quite  wrong,  but  in 
actual  life  the  intelligence  of  children  will  not  develop  accord* 
ing  to  the  standard  of  red-tape.  Again,  how  are  the  children 
to  be  ordinarily  taught?  In  the  groups  determined  by  age? 
In  this  case  the  quick  boys  will  be  thwarted,  baffled,  checked, 
and  kept  back  by  their  slower  or  more  ignorant  compeers 
in  age.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  arranged  in  classes 
determined  according  to  ability,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
•i^;anisation  of  the  school  will  haVe  to  be  altered  on  the  day  of 
the  inspector's  visit ;  the  children,  discomposed  by  the  change, 
will  be  unable  to  do  as  well  as  usual,  and  the  inspector  will  be 
totally  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  discipline  and  everyday  state  of  the  school. 

The  regulation  forbidding  a  child  to  be  presented  for  the  sake  of 
eamingle  capitation  grant  after  He  has  r^ched  the  age  of  twelve, 
must  of  course  be  given  up :  the  wonder  is,  why  it  was  ever  made, 
as  its  sole  purpose  seems  to  be  to  discourage  the  laudable  efforts 
now  made  to  keep  children  at  school  as  long  as  possible.  Nor 
can  Parliament  allow  infant  schools  to  be  destroyed  by  the  refusal 
of  all  aid  to  children  under  three,  and  to  all  children  under  five, 
who  have  not  passed  an  examination  which  children  under  five 
could  not  pass.  The  requirement  of  sixteen  attendances  during 
the  thirty-one  days  previous  to  the  examination  must  also  be  of 
course  annulled.^ 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  than  any  of  these  to  the 
intended  examination.  For  the  first  time  a  line  has  been  drawii 
between  secular  and  religious  instruction;  and  the  lesson  is 
practically  taught,  that  the  Queen  or  the  Queen's  officers  care 
nothing  for  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
provided  oxdy  they  can  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

That  this  is  a  point  which  has  been  always  jealously  guarded, 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  very  valuable  reminiscence  of 
what  is  now  becoming  to  many  a  matter  of  history,  rather  than 
4if  their  own  experience  :-^ 
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<  The  CommiflBioiien  state  thai,  in  ibe  opinion  of  %  majority  of 
their  number,  the  inquiries  of  the  Queen's  inspeoto»  should  b^ 
confined  in  all  cases  to  secular  instruction.  Very  difEerent  were  th& 
Tiews  eipressed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Nationid  Society  when  the^ 
same  proposal  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1839.  Od) 
that  occasion  the  Committee  of  the  National  Socieiy  transmitted  to 
their  Lordships  the  following  remonstrance : — ^^  With  respect  to  the 
object  of  such  inspection  they  desire  to  remark  that,  if  secular 
instruction,  to  the  exclusion  of  religious^  be  made  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  a  person  acting  under  Boyal  authority,  and  of  official 
reports  made  by  him  to  the  legislature,  the  former  will  undoubtedly 
be  encouraged,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  The  master  wiJOL 
almost  unavoidably  devote  his  chief  attention  to  that  department  in 
which  his  scholars,  by  a  display  of  their  proficiency,  will  bring  hun 
credit  with  the  Government,  and  will  neglect  the  other,  which  tl^o 
Gtovemitient  passes  over  without  notice.  He  will  be  more  anxious  to- 
see  his  pupils  exhibit  their  attainments  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  than  to  instil  into  their  minds,  and  impress  upon  their  hearts, 
that  less  showy,  but  more  valuable  knowledge,  to  which  every  other 
kind,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  secondary  and  subservient, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  trained  to  moral  duty  here,  or  prepared 
for  happiness  hereafter.  The  same  pernicious  prejudice  will  be  apt 
to  arise  in  the  minds  of  parents,  and  still  more  of  children,  who  will 
naturally  undervalue  lessons  to  which  no  regard  is  paid  on  the  day  of 
examination."  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  declare  that  *'  they  can  never  sanction  or  approve 
any  system  of  inspection  which  does  not  distinctly  recognise  the 
paramount  importance  of  religious,  as  compared  with  secular  instruc- 
tion." The  Committee  thus  conclude : — '*  To  the  maintenance  of  these- 
principles  they  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  very  terms  on  which, 
the  Sovereign  granted  to  the  Society  its  Charter  of  Incorporation. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  best  interest  of  these  realms  can  in  no  way 
be  more  effectually  promoted  than  by  the  encouragement  of  moral 
and  religious  education  throughout  all  classes  of  our  people."  Thes^ 
representations  were  at  first  ineffectual,  and  the  Committee  resolved 
that,  instead  of  any  longer  recommending  applications  for  aid  to  the: 
Committee  of  Council,  they  would,  on  the  contrary,  advise  the  clergy 
and  promoters  of  schools  not  to  accept  grants  of  public  money  until 
inspection  was  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The  result  of 
this  resolution  was  that,  out  of  two  hundred  and  four  applicants  for^ 
Government  aid,  only  forty-four  accepted  it;  and  of  that  small 
number  fourteen  afterwards  declined  it. 

*  Some  months  afterwards,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as. 
Primate,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Committee  of  Council  for- 
the  adjustment  of  this  difference,  and  prevailed  upon  their  Lordt^ps: 
to  issue  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  by  which 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Archbishops,  each  with  regard  to  his  own  pro- 
vince, should  be  at  liberty  to  recommend  any  person  or  persons  for- 
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the  offiee  of  inspector ;  that  without  their  concnnenoe  no  inspector 
flhonld  be  appointed  or  retained  in  office ;  that  the  instructions  to  the 
ine^dectors  with  regard  to  religious  teaching  should  be  framed  by  the 
Archbishops ;  and  that  copies  of  the  reports  on  Church  schools  should 
be  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

*  This  concordat  contained  all  the  securities  that  the  Church  could 
desire  with  reference  to  inspection  ;  and  accordingly  at  a  meeting  of 
ihe  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  held  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1840,  the  above  Order  in  Council  haying  been  read  by  the  Archbishop, 
the  following  resolution  was  tmanimously  agreed  upon : — '*  That 
the  best  thanl^  of  the  committee  be  conTeyed  to  his  Grace  the  Preai-' 
dent,  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  conducting  the  negotiations  with 
the  Committee  of  Council,  and  for  concluding  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  National  Society  is  enabled  to  resume  its  recommendation 
of  cases  fDr  aid  out  of  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  education."  * 
The  concordat  of  1840  has  now  been  in  operation  above  twenty 
years;  it  has  given  universal  satisfaction;  no  voice  has  ever  been 
raised  against  it ;  upon  the  fJEuth  of  it  millions  have  been  expended  on 
national  education ;  and  yet  the  Boyal  Commissioners  do  not  hesitate 
to  make  the  above-quoted  gratuitous  expression  of  opinion, — '^  The 
majority  of  us  think  that  the  inquiries  of  the  inspector  should  be  con<- 
fined  in  all  cases  to  the  secular  instruction." ' — {Diecourctffemenls  to 
ReUgume  Teaching^  &c.,  p.  1.) 

The  Committee  of  Council  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
the  Commissioners,  but  the  new  regulations  will  undoubtedly 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  both  by  drawing  the  line  of  distinction, 
which  may  be  readily  hereafter  widened,  and  by  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  master  (and  that  from  the  most  influential  of  all  rea- 
sons) on  other  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  religious  knowledge. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  religious  knowledge  will  take  care  of 
itself ;  but  this  has  been  for  ever  disproved,  even  as  concerns  the 
middle  classes,  by  the  experiment  of  the  Oxford  Middle  Class 
Examinations.  And  how  much  less  will  it  be  the  case  amongst 
Ae  poor  ;  and  yet,  with  them,  school  is  the  only  place  where  they 
can  be  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit,  or  acquire  religious  know- 
ledge I  Others  think  that  the  managers,  being  mainly  clergy, 
would  take  care  that  the  religious  part  of  the  children's  education 
was  not  neglected ;  but  this  implies  a  constant  clerical  supervi- 

^  Had  Dr.  Vaughan  been  aware  of  these  fkcts,  lie  coald  not  have  written  the 
hut  few  pages  of  his  temperate  but  somewhat  superficial  pamphlet.  It  is  assumed 
by  him,  and  still  more  by  others,  that  *  the  clamour  which  greeted  the  introduc- 
tion of  onr  existinff  system '  has  been  proved  by  events  to  have  been  wholly  sense- 
lew.  A  pemsal  of  Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth's  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners will  show  that  '  the  clamour  *  in  question  had  the  effect  of  changing 
the  whole  character  of  the  Government  educational  scheme,  and  of  converting  it 
than   a    comprehensive   and   non-religious  to  a  denominational  and  religions 

sion. 
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sion,  to  be  exercised  not  in  cchoperaiion  wiih^  but  in  antagonism  to, 
the  master^  and  the  working  of  the  system  will  necessarily  militate 
against  any  such  interference.  For  the  manager  will  be  depend- 
ent on  the  success  of  the  examination  for  reimbursement  of  the 
considerable  sums  which  he  has  prepaid  to  the  pupil-teachers, 
and  for  a  great  portion  of  the  funds  with  which  the  school  is 
supported.  If,  then,  the  master  represents  to  him  that  time  spent 
upon  Scripture,  Catechism,  and  Liturgy  will  tend  to  the  loss  of 
the  capitation  grant,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Scripture, 
Catechism,  and  Liturgy  will  be  shelved  for  the  mechanical  drill 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  are  happy  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Cory  and  from  Mr.  Lowe,  that  religious  examination  by  the 
inspector  is  still  to  continue ;  but  how  will  this  be  practicable  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Code  to  require  it ;  and  after  having 
not  only  examined,  but  reported^  the  special  merits  or  defects  of 
each  one  of  perhaps  two  hundred  children  in  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  is  it  likely  that  public  officers  would  be  able  to  go 
through  this  additional  and  gratuitous  labour  ? 

If  we  pass  frt>m  the  machinery  by  which  a  school  is  to  be 
tested  to  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  be  taught,  we  find  that, 
for  reasons  which  we  cannot  here  state  at  length,  the  result  of  the 
Revised  Code  will  be  the  abolition  of  pupil-teachers  in  all  schools 
where  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  less  than  eighty  a  day, 
that  is,  in  all  but  large  town  schools.  The  monitorial  system  would 
therefore. to  a  very  g^eat  extent  once  more  supersede  the  system 
of  pupil-teachers.  Before  committing  ourselves  to  so  great  an 
extent  to  this  change,  it  may  be  well,  again,  to  call  to  mind 
what  was  formerly  the  state  of  teaching  and  discipline  in  schools 
conducted  by  monitors,  and  how  great  an  amount  of  evidence 
there  is  to  the  superiority  of  pupil-teachers  over  them.  Again,  the 
cutting  off  of  the  pupil-teachers  would  cut  off  the  supply  of 
suitable  students  for  training  colleges :  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  trained  and  certificated  masters  ;  and  thus 
a  stop  would  be  put  to  the  flow  of  the  fountains,  which  by  the 
quiet  working  of  natural  laws  are  now  gradually  and  yet  quickly 
supplying  the  needs  of  our  poorer  parishes,  and  making  them  reci- 
pients of  the  public  bounty.  The  Commissioners  emphatically 
declared  that  they  ^  did  not  recommend  any  reduction  of  aid  at 
present  given  to  the  colleges  in  various  forms '  {Rep.  i.  p.  143). 
The  Revised  Code  curtails  their  funds ;  cuts  off  their  teachers ; 
cuts  off  their  scholars ;  and  takes  away  from  the  students  all 
motive  for  remaining  beyond  one  year  under  training,  thereby 
still  further  diminishing  their  income.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
certificated  masters  have  been  overtaught  during  their  residence 
in  the  training  institutions,  the  plea  may  be  partially  allowed, 

without 
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without  these  consequences  being  therefore  admitted  to  be 
needful.  It  is  using  the  knife  for  a  disease  which  would 
readily  yield  to  mild  treatment.  The  subjects  taught  in  training 
schools  may  be  lowered  ¥rith  advantage,  and  we  hope  that  a  set 
will  be  made  against  the  pernicious  habit  of  cramming  wherever 
it  exists;  but  the  masters  and  mistresses  must  be  themselves 
educated  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  high  moral  cha- 
racter which  it  is  so  supremely  necessary  that  they  should  have 
could  be  stamped  upon  them,  considering  their  origin  and  pre- 
vious opportunities,  in  less  than  two  years. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  real  argument  for  the  Code  is  the  finan- 
cial argument,  we  must  say  that  the  framers  of  it  do  not  bring 
it  forward  on  economical  grounds.  They  profess  to  give  by  it 
the  same  amount  of  assistance  that  was  given  before,  although, 
it  is  true,  they  made  their  calculation  so  badly  that  they  would, 
in  £u^  have  cut  off  at  a  blow  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  aid 
now  given.  If  economy  of  the  grant  is  aimed  at,  let  it  be  openly 
declared,  and  effected  in  the  best  way  that  can  be  devised,  not  by  a 
side-wind.  Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth  points  out  how  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  present  blow,  instead  of  developing  local  resources  to 
take  the  place  of  the  public  grant,  would  paralyse  the  efforts  of 
managers  of  schools  in  poor  districts.  At  the  same  time  he 
indicates  a  plan  by  which  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  State  aid 
would  elicit  local  means,  and  reduce  the  grant  from  its  future 
marimum  of  1,200,000/.  to  a  sum  not  greater  than  that  which 
was  voted  last  year. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  animus  with  which  the  change  has 
been  made,  we  must  turn  to  the  only  official  commentary  upon 
it — Mr.  Lowe's  speech  in  moving  the  estimates  on  education. 
The  tone  of  what  he  then  said  is  in  many  respects  most  satis- 
bctory.  He  quietly  puts  aside  the  main  proposals  of  the 
Commissioners.^  h/  la^s  down  some  principles  of  which  we 
heartily  approve.  '  So  long  as  certain  mdispensable  conditions 
are  complied  with,'  he  says,  *  you  ought  to  minimize  your  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  schools.'  (P.  30.)  That  we 
think  a  sound  principle ;  and  we  are  glad  to  read  the  following : — 
*  The  schools  will  continue  to  be  denominational,  and  religious 
teaching  must  be  the  foundation  of  all.  The  inspectors  will  still 
conduct  a  religious  examination,  where  they  conduct  one  now ; 
in  short,  there  is  no  proposal  to  make  any  change  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  schools.'  We  are  glad  to  learn  on  such  good 
authority  that  no  change  of  this  nature  was  intended,  though  such 
would  have  been  the  effect  So  far  we  say  Mr.  Lowe's  speech 
is  most  satisfactory ;  but  there  are  two  points  to  which  we  feel 
bound  to  call  attention,  as  they  underlie  the  Code,  out  of  sight, 

but 
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but  nearer  to  the  surface  than  is  usually  supposed,  and -awaiting^ 
the  proper  time  at  which  to  emerge.  One  of  them  is  a  matter 
which  Mr.  Lowe  has  more  than  once  brought  forward  in  Parlia* 
ment|  and  on  which  he  has  expressed  strong  personal  opinions. 
In  speaking  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  which 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  system  instituted  by  the  new 
Minute,  he  says, — 

*  But  let  me  say  that  if  the  nmnber  of  inspectors  should  become  too 
large,  the  GrOTenunent  and  the  House  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  The  number  of  inspectors  is  f$x  larger  than  it  need  be  at  this 
moment,  because  each  denomination  has  its  own  inspectors,  and  it  often 
happens  that  three  or  four  gentlemen  are  sent  to  the  same  town  to 
inspect  the  schools  in  it.  That,  of  course,  involves  an  enormous  waste 
of  time  and  money ;  and  some  good  might  be  effected  by  making  the 
same  gentleman  inspect  all  classes  of  schools,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  those  belonging  to  the  Koman  Catholics.' — (p.  32.) 

Mr.  Lowe  was,  of  course,  not  aware  that  he  was  mistaken 
when  he  made  this  statement,  but  he  might  have  been  aware  of 
it  had  he  consulted  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commissioners,  or 
applied  his  own  mind  closely  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Cook  pointa 
out  {Evidence^  1022)  that  the  denominational  character  of  the 
inspectors  cannot  possibly  make  the  least  difference  in  the  number 
of  inspectcws  that  are  employed.  Each  inspector  by  his  instruct 
tions  necessarily  visits  five  (or,  if  they  are  small,  seven)  schools 
a-week ;  and  he  would  not  visit  more,  whatever  denominations 
they  might  belong  to,  or  however  near  they  might  be  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Cook  thinks,  indeed,  that  there  might  possibly  be 
a  saving  of  one  inspector  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  with  these  Mr.  Lowe  is  too  liberal  to  desire  to  interfere. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
travelling.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  amount,  but  we 
may  calculate  it  approximately  in  the  following  manner:^ 
There  are  seven  or  eight  British  and  Foreign  School-in- 
spectors, and  their  travelling  expenses  are,  we  believe,  from 
10/.  to  15/.  higher  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
School-inspectors.  The  cost  of  the  denominational  inspection 
system  we  may  consider  to  be  the  sum  of  the  difference  between 
the  expenses  of  these  two  classes  of  inspectors :  therefore,  by 
doing  away  with  this  system,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe's  sugge»» 
tion,  there  would  not  be  saved  to  the  country  a  single  inspector 
or  any  public  time,  and  not  more  than  about  100/.*     This  is  a. 

ill 


*  This  ram  would  be  more  than  saved  by  Mr.  Seaior's  commoD*6enfle  mi^ 
gestion  of  sabdividiog  the  lereral  districts  now  assigned  to  an  inspector  and  an 
atsistaut-inspector,  abolishing  the  specific  office  of  omrionMnspcctor,  and  confining 

each 
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small  sam  to  set  against  the  advantages  on  the  other  side.     By 

these  advantages  we  do  not  merely  mean  the  confidence  that  is 

thereby  given  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  different  religious  bodies^ 

that  the  State  is  not  attempting  to   undermine  their  specific 

religious  character,  nor  to  that  general  good-will  of  the  religious. 

bodies  towards  their  inspector  which  is  hereby  secured ;  but  we 

wish  to  point  out  two  results  which  would  follow  from  a  change 

of  the  system ;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Archbishops  of 

the  two  provinces  to  this  point,   as  by  the  Order  in  Council 

of  1840  their  concurrence  is  made  necessary  before  any  such 

change   can   be  effected.      Should  the  British  and  Dissenting- 

schools  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector  of  the 

neighbouring  Church  of  England  schools,   a  cry  would  at  once 

arise,  that  these  inspectors  must  be  laymen,  because  clergymen 

would  not  be  admitted  into  Dissenting  schools.     If  the  inspectors 

are  laymen,  examination  in  religion  must  be  given  up ;  for,  as. 

Dr.  Morell  remarks,  in  a  sympathising  reply  to  Mr.  Miall,  ^  the 

religious    element '   and    '  clerical   inspectors '   imply  each   the 

other  (ib.j  1469);  and  no  doubt  the  practical  abolition  of  the 

religious  examination  by  the  new  Code  tends  towards  the  aboli* 

tion  of  clerical  inspectors.    When  we  had  got  so  far,  another  step 

would  soon  follow.     At  present  Dissenters  elect  to  be  examined 

by   laymen    belonging    to    the    Church   of    England,    because 

Wesleyans  would  not  have  confidence  in  Independent  inspectors^ 

nor  Independents  in  Wesleyan  inspectors.     But  should  there  be 

one  staff  of  inspectors  for  all  the  public  day-schools  in  England^. 

the  Dissenters,  as  such,  would  naturally  enough  insist  on  havings 

a  certain  proportion  of  Dissenting  inspectors  upon  it,  who  would 

nevertheless  be  almost  entirely  occupied  in  the  inspection  of 

Church  of  England  schools.     We  are  constrained  to  add,  that  if 

the  Bishop  of  St  David's  Letter  contains  a  just  representation  of 

the  occurrences  to  which  it  relates,  some  shyness  may  well  be 

felt  with  respect  to  lay-inspectors,  although  professedly  belongings 

to  the  Established  Church. 

The  other  point  in  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  to  which  we  have  to- 
call  attention  is  his  advocacy  of  a  Conscience  Clause.  We  give 
credit  to  Mr.   Lowe  for  choosing  his  positions  of  attack  welL- 

each  of  the  gentlemen  now  ranging  indifferently  over  three  or  fonr  connties  to* 
half  or  ene-third  of  his  present  circuit.  Can  anything  be  more  nneoonomical,  or 
more  inoomprehensible,  than  that  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  DeTonshire,  and 
Cornwall,  while  finding  employment  for  three  Charch  of  England  inspectors,  should 
yet  belong  to  one  district;  so  that  an  inspector  living  at  Bath  visits,  perhaps,  the 
sduMlf  in  the  Scilly  Isles  (charging  his  traTelling-ezpenses  to  Government),  and 
an  iaspector  living  at  Pensftnoe  visits  the  schools  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
Bath  (also  charging  his  travelling-expenses  to  Government)  ?  and  this  when,  as 
Mr.  Senior  says,  'Wiey  belong  to  the  same  rank  of  life,  they  have  received  the* 
education,  and  they  perform  the  same  duties.'  CSuggatwu^  p.  340.) 

The 
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of  which  their  Lordships  require  to  be  satisfied  on  this  biead. 
This  requirement  appears  for  the  first  time  in  its  present  shape 
in  the  Cfode  of  1860,  which  was  designed  merely  to  present  a 
readable  abstract  of  previous  Minutes;  but,  in  an  abstract^ 
limitations  and  conditions  are  often  omitted,  and  laws  are 
unintentionally  represented  as  of  universal,  instead  of  limited 
application ;  and  thus  we  believe  that  the  regulation  found  its 
way  into  the  Code  as  being  an  abstract  of  the  Minute  of 
December  3,  1839.  But  this  Minute  refers  mdy  to  schools  not 
•coTinected  with  the  National  or  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  The  Minute  of  September  24, 1839,  regulates  the  con- 
ditions of  building  grants  made  to  schools  in  connexion  with 
those  two  Societies,  and  here  there  is  no  such  regulation  to  be 
found.  But  when  it  was  determined,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1839,  to  give  aid  towards  building  other  schools  than  those  coin 
nected  with  these  two  Societies,  the  clause  was  introduced  in 
-order  to  discourage  applications  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
made  by  a  few  fanatics.  Now,  as  is  ^own  in  the  Correspond- 
ence between  the  Education  Committee  and  the  National  Society 
on  the  subject  of  schools  in  Wales,*  their  Lordships  claim  a 
right  of  deciding  whether  or  no  a  school  is  suitable  to  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  neighbourhood,  although  such  school  is  in 
connexion  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  Societies^  We  believe 
that  they  have  no  authority  for  doing  so,  except  such  as  is  con- 
Teyed  by  a  mistake  of  ^e  clerk  who  codified  the  Minutes  in 
1860.  If  this  is  so,  Mr.  Lowe  will  see  that  the  ^  hardly  tolerable 
position '  in  which  he  finds  himself  arises  firom  an  unintentional 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  office  which  he  represents,  and 
that  his  work  is  a  very  simple  one — ^to  give  aid  to  all  schools 
connected  with  the  Naticmal  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  which  fulfil  certain  monetary  conditions,  on  their  appli- 
cation, and  only  to  enter  into  the  question  of  religious  denomina- 
tion and  numbers  with  regard  to  others.t  The 

*  See  *  Fiftieth  Report  of  the  National  Society/  Appendix  zi. 

t  The  way  in  which  this  regulation  works  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Llanbrechba,  a  parish  of  900  inhabitants  in  Wales.  In  the  spring  of  last  ^ear  the 
incumbent  made  application  for  a  grant  towards  building  a  school.  Their  Lord- 
ships required  a  statement  of  the  proportion  of  Dissenters  to  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  incumbent  replied  that  he  could  not  'ticket'  the 
Dissenters,  but  stated  that  he  had  sixty  children  attending  his  day-school,  and 
fifty  attending  his  Sunday-school.  Their  Lordships  replied,  that  as  the  school 
was  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  they  required  precise  informatioii 
as  to  the  number  of  the  fiunilies  of  labourers  belongiug  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  incumbent  replied  as  before.  Their  Lordships  thereupon  refused  help,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  parish  coold  only  maintain  one  school  in  efficiency,  and  that 
this  school  therefore  ought  to  be  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  so  as  to  admit, 
under  the  terms  of  the  trust-deed,  the  children  of  members  of  all  denominations. 
The  incumbent  replied,  that  this  decision  was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  denomi- 
national 
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The  main  defects  of  the  actually  existing  system,  as  popularly 
alleged,  are,  we  believe,  these : — 1.  It  gives  to  those  who  already 
have^  and  where  help  is  therefore  least  needed.  2.  It  does  not 
give  to  the  poorest  parishes,  where  help  is  most  needed.  3.  It 
over-educates  a  few  boys,  and  leaves  the  junior  classes  and  dull 
scholars  uncared  for.  4.  It  raises  up  a  class  of  overtaught  and 
self-conceited  masters  and  mistresses,  who  are  not  content  with 
doing  the  humble  work  of  a  teacher  of  poor  children.  What 
then  would  be  the  efiect  of  the  Revised  Code  in  respect  to 
these?  It  would  not  remedy  the  first.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  schools  whicb  would  not  suffer  financially  are  '  boys'  schools 
which  bave  been  long  established,  and  which  include  farmers' 
and  middle-class  children,'  that  is,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools,  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  so  often  expressed  his  pre- 
dilection, and  National  Schools  in  thriving,  well-to-do  towns.* 
It  would  not  remedy  the  second  defect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
schools  which  would  suffer  most  financially  would  be  precisely 
the  schools  situated  in  poor  '  Peel'  parishes  and  pauperized  rural 
districts.  *  Schools  in  dense  and  corrupt  parts  of  old  cities  and 
large  towns,  schools  with  semi-barbarous  migrant  population  in 
manufacturing  towns,  schools  in  wild  moorlands  with  scattered 
population,  or  in  pauperized  rural  districts  where  the  children 
are  employed  in  numerous  harvests,  would  lose  from  two-fifths 
to  two-thirds  of  the  support  which  they  at  present  receive. 
Schools  in  rural  parishes,  with  bad  roads,  a  scattered  popula- 
tion, non-resident  proprietors,  tenantry  indifferent,  much  harvest 
work,  and  ill-endowed  benefice  for  clergyman,  will  either  be 
closed  or  become  adventure  schools.'  These  are  not  conjec- 
tures, but  the  results  of  carefully  collected  and  digested  returns 
fiom  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Menet's  conclusion  is  ^  that 
the  largest  grants  would  be  earned  where  they  are  least  needed, 
and  that  therefore  the  assistance  given  would  be  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  need.'  An  increase  of  the  scale  of  the  capitation 
grant  would  of  course  but  exaggerate  these  inequalities.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to    look   to   the  Revised  Code  to  amend 

MtHmal  sTStem  adopted  and  recognised  by  Parliament.  Their  Lordships  replied, 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  denominatioDal  system ; 
their  refusal  was  grounded  on  economy  alone :  if  they  gave  aid  for  erecting  a 
school  for  eighty  scholars,  they  might  have  an  application  from  the  Dissenters, 
wUch  they  would  be  unable  to  refuse ;  and  so  the  parish  would  be  burdened  with 
two  schools,  and  public  money  would  be  wasted.  *  What  is  really  wanted,'  they 
Tolonteered,  *  is  one  school  towards  which  members  of  all  religious  denominations 
might  contribute,  and  the  benefit  of  which  might  be  open  to  all' — a  periphrasis 
for  a  British  and  Foreign  School,  or  a  schm)!  with  a  conscience-clause.  The 
ronlt,  we  understand^  is.  that  the  parish  is  doin^r  without  the  school,  waiting  till 
the  Dissenters  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  Lordships. 
*  '  Letter  on  Revised  Code/  Appendix  A. 

these 
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these  two  defects.  Would  it  have  a  better  eflfect  in  respect  to 
the  third  fault?  On  the  contrary,  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
proposed  scheme  of  examination  must  be  not  only  to  induce  but 
to  compel  teachers  to  neglect  all  children  attending  irregularly^ 
and  to  refuse  admission  to  all  who  have  not  been  trained  from 
their  infamcy* 

As  to  the  fourth  defect,  the  Revised  Code  would  certainly 
free  us  from  an  over-educated  class  of  teachers,  for  its  effect 
would  be  to  drive  the  present  masters  and  mistresses  into  some 
other  occupation  ;  to  cut  off  the  raw  material  of  new  teachers  ; 
to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  training  colleges ;  to  discourage 
a  second  year's  training  in  a  student ;  to  allow  boys  and  girls 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  completing  their  apprenticedliip, 
to  take  charge  of  schools  in  agricultural  districts  without  any 
training  at  all.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  the  result, 
if  required,  might  not  be  attained  more  easily  and  with  less  inju- 
rious consequences  than  by  this  plan.  For,  granting  that  the  over- 
instruction  exists,  what  produces  it  ?  The  standard  is  fixed  by 
the  Christmas  examination  papers  for  students  previous  to  their 
being  certificated  as  masters  and  mistresses  ?  And  who  supplies 
the  examination  papers  ?  The  Committee  of  Council.  All  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  then  has  to  do  is  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  examination  papers,  which  may  be  done  with  advantage, 
and  the  result  is  at  once  accomplished  without  discouraging  a 
two  years'  residence  at  a  training  college,  which  has  been  so 
often  acknowledged  by  their  Lordships  to  be  the  shortest  lime  in 
which  a  moral  character  can  be  formed  in  lads  and  girls  drawn 
from  cottages,*  and  without  putting  boys  and  girls  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  in  charge  of  mixed  schools — a  raw  untrained  youth  in 
sole  charge  of  girls  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  and  a  young  girl  in 
sole  charge  of  great  rude  lads  whom  she  cannot  possibly  control. 

We  find,  then,  that  of  the  four  main  defects  imputed  to  the 
existing  system,  the  Revised  Code  will  exaggerate  three,  and 
will  remove  the  other  by  substituting  an  insupportable  evil. 
In  addition,  the  new  system  has  defects  of  its  own.  Schools 
would  on  the  average  lose  two-fifths  of  the  support  at  present 
accorded  to  them,  those  which  are  in  poor  districts  suffering 
most,  those  in  rich  districts  suffering  least  Infant-schools  would 
be  closed.  Managers  would  be  wholly  uncertain  on  what  sum 
they  would  be  able  to  count  to  reimburse  themselves  for  pay* 
ments  previously  made  ;  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  discon- 
tented masters,  impatient  inspectors,  capricious  or  ill-tempered 
parents.     No  results  would  be  paid  for  except  in  three  secular 

*  See  Circulars,  Noyember  26, 1863,  tod  April  10, 1858. 
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subjects.  A  yearly  ezamiiiation  would  be  trusted  to  for  testing 
the  amount  of  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  school  throughout 
the  jear.  Schools  examined  in  the  summer  would  be  in  much 
better  case  than  those  examined  in  winter.  Schools  examined 
just  after  any  harvest,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  any  childish 
malady,  would  gain  next  to  nothing.  Irregular,  dull,  and  back* 
ward  children,  and  children  beyond  eleven  years  of  age,  would 
be  neglected.  The  moral  and  religious  character  of  schools  would 
be  lowered.  The  teachers  would,  as  a  class,  be  demoralised  by 
the  constant  temptation  to  refuse  or  neglect  non-remunerative 
pupils,  and  to  falsify  their  registers.  Religious  instruction  would 
be  degraded  from  the  first  place  which  it  now  holds  in  our 
Datiotuil  schools,  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  Mr.  Lowe's 
and  Earl  Russell's  favourite  schools  connected  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  A  line  would  be  drawn  by  authority 
between  secular  and  religious  teaching.  Pupil-teachers,  where 
retained,  would  be  less  carefully  taught,  and  more  likely  to 
abandon  their  profession.  Training  colleges  would  suffer  great 
pecuniary  loss.  Actual  teachers  would  be  unjustly  treated. 
Future  teachers  would  be  trained  for  but  one  year ;  many  would 
be  not  trained  at  all.  Expenditure  would  be  increased  by  the 
Bfioessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors. 

Then  where  does  the  strong  point  of  the  Revised  Code  lie  con- 
cealed? Is  there  any?  We  believe  there  is,  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  our  true  wisdom  to  sift  out  the  wheat  before  we  throw 
away  the  chaff;  for  the  New  Code  does  strive  to  embody  a 
principle  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  a  feeling  which  is  deeply  seated  in  the  country,  and 
which  is  shared  by  all  sober-thinking  men.  The  object  of 
schooling  is  to  obtain  results,  and  the  results  to  be  desired  in 
the  schooling  of  the  poor  are  a  sound  unambitious  education,  free 
&om  extravagance,  and  fitted  for  the  state  of  life  to  which  the 
poor  belong.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Revised  Code  for 
aiming  at  results,  but  with  the  plan  devised  by  it  for  testing 
results. 

We  say  with  confidence  that  such  an  examination  as  takes 
place  at  present  under  an  inspector  who  knows  bis  duty  is  a  real 
test  of  the  *  results '  produced  by  a  school.  The  inspector  notes 
the  tone,  and  order,  and  discipline  of  the  school — a  ^result' 
more  valuable  than  a  thousand  longniivision  sums.  He  notes 
whether  the  children  have  clean  faces,  smooth  hair,  ready  smiles. 
He  notes  the  appliances  and  apparatus  of  the  school.  He  notes 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  teachers.  He  notes  the  success 
or  failure  of  every  class  in  reading,  in  writing,  and  in  arith- 
metic; and  still  more  in  religious  knowledge;  and  if  any  go 
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beyond  these  subjects,  be  notes  that  too.  Finally  he  notes  (for  he 
has  become  familiar  with  this  recondite  bnuaoh  of  knowledge)  the 
progress  made  by  the  girk  in  plain  sewing.  These  are  all  ^  resnlts ' 
intellectual,  religious,  moral,  physical,  mechanical ;  and  the 
*  results '  contemplated  by  the  Kevised  Code,  as  compared  with 
them,  are  as  ditch-water  to  the  ocean.  Yet  a  hint  may  be  weU 
taken  from  the  Revised  Code.  The  fault  of  the  present  system 
is,  that  there  is  not  an  immediate  connexion  between  the  amount 
of  results  which  the  test  discovers,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid 
to  the  school.  A  very  simple  enactment  will  do  all  that  requires 
to  be  done.  It  is  this:  let  notice  be  sent  to  the  managers  of 
schools,  that  henceforth  no  capitation  will  be  paid  to  schools  in 
which  the  inspector  reports  that  religious  Icnowledge,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  below  ^  fair,'  and  that  one-fourth  of 
the  capitation  will  be  lost  in  case  any  one  df  these  four  subjects, 
is  so  reported ;  and  further,  that  the  augmentation  grants  to  the 
masters  will  in  like  manner  be  widiheld  or  curtailed.  Sach  a 
regulation  would  secure  all  the  good  proposed  to  be  secured  by 
the  Revised  Codecs  examination,  and  would  avoid. its  many  evils* 
Results  would  then  be  fairly  tested,  and  payment  would  be 
according  to  results. 

There  are  yet  two  other  points  in  which  hints  may  be  taken 
from  the  Revised  Code.  It  has  been  remarked  that  die  masters 
and  mistresses  who  have  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  are  not 
always  the  best  teachers.  This  may  readily  be  met  by  placing 
all  who  successfully  pass  the  examination  for  certificates  on  a 
level,  so  far  as  payment  is  concerned,  at  die  commencement  of 
their  work,  and  giving  them  means  of  raising  themselves  solely 
by  exhibiting  practical  success  in  their  calling.  The  place  which 
they  won  in  the  class-list  might  still  be  noted  and  made  public, 
but  only  as  an  honorary  distinction.  Students  who  have  left 
the  training  institution  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  might  be 
placed  a  degree  lower  than  those  who  have  completed  their 
course.  We  may  also  express  our  approval  of  the  fourth-class 
certificate,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  registration. 

The  other  subject  to  which  the  Revised  Code  most  propeorly 
directs  our  attention  is  the  means  of  making  night-schools  more 
efficient  The  way  in  which  this  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  would  be  found,  we  fear,  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  though  any  effort  at  solving  a  difficulty  which  the  present 
system  leaves  in  effect  untouched  is  welcome.  We  do  not  believe 
it  possible  that  a  master  could  teach  in  the  morning  and  after* 
noon  schools,  besides  giving  instruction  to  pupil-teachers,  and^ 
in  addition  to  this,  hold  an  eveningnschool,  without  ruining  his 
health  in  the  •course  of  a  few  years.     The  permission  to  teach 
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tlw  papil-teacher  at  the  niglit-school  is  really  a  permission  not 
to  teach  him  ;  for  what  amalgamation  can  there  be  between  the 
studies  of  the  rough,  unlettered  yonng  men  who  present  them- 
selves at  night-schook,  and  of  a  boy  capable  of  teaching  in  a 
iay-school?  A  probable  result  would  no  dcmbt  be  the  sub- 
stitation  of  a  nightHSchool  for  ^an  afternoon-school — a  proposal 
of  Mr.  Fmser's,  the  adoiption  of  which  appears  to  have  made  him 
a  warm  advocate  for  the  Code.  But  tlus  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  any  yomig  enough  to  attend  the  day-school 
thonld  attend  the  night-school,  and  there  shame  the  ignorance  of 
their  untaught  but  willing  elders.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
it  desirable  that  boys  and  girls  should  attend  school  but  once  in 
tiie  day.  The  attendants  at  the  dayHBchool  and  the  attendants 
at  the  night^chool  must  be  different,  as  they  di£kr  in  age,  though 
they  belong  to  the  same  class.  Let  them  be  regarded  as  separate 
schools,  and  let  adequate  help  be  given  when  they  are  under 
satisfactory  management,  according  to  the  need  of  each,  and  not 
according  to  the  relation  which  they  bear  each  to  the  other. 
The  Committee  of  Council  created  the  masters  of  day-schools ; 
by  a  similar  machinery  they  may  create  masters  of  night-schools. 
A  practical  plan  of  this  sort  would  soon  multiply  inight-schools, 
as  it  has  already  provided  day-schools ;  and  we  have  sufficient 
confidexice  in  the  zeal  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  believe  that  the 
one  set  of  schools  would  be  under  their  management  and  control 
as  mnch  as  the  other. 


Aet.  IV. — ^1.  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal;  or  Life  in  Iceland  at 
the  end  of  the  Tenth  Ceatary.  From,  tlie  Icelandic  of  the  NjaTs 
Saga.  By  George  Webbe  Dasent.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1861. 

2.  Iceland;  its  VolcanoeSy  Geysers^  and  Glaciers.  By  Charles 
S.  Forbes.     London,  1860. 

3.  The  Oxonian  in  Iceland;  or  Notes  cf  Travel  in  that  Island  in 
the  Summer  of  1860.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Metcalfe. 
London,  1861. 

4.  Oxford  Essays.     London,  1858. 

AT  the  entrance  to  the  Arsenal  in  Venice  stand  a  pair  of 
colossal  lions,  brought  from  Athens  in  1687,  when  &at 
city  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  under  Francesco  Morosini.  The 
lions,  which  are  of  antique  workmanship,  and  hare  been  cele- 
brated in  Terse  by  Goethe,  stood  originally  in  the  Piraeus ;  and 
on  the  body  of  one  of  them  is  carved  a  Runic  inscription,  which 
has  recently   been   deciphered   and   explained    by   the   learned 
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Northern  archaMiloglst,  M.  C.  C.  Rafiu  It  records  the  capture 
of  the  Pirseus  by  Harald  Hardrada ;  that  famous  ^  King  of  Norse ' 
to  whom  his  namesake,  Harold  of  England,  promised  ^  seven  feet 
of  ground,  or  somewhat  more,  as  he  was  a  tall  man,'  when  the 
Saxon  king  met  and  defeated  him  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  York- 
shire, about  a  month  before  he  fell  himself  at  Hasti^s.  Before 
he  became  King  of  Norway,  Harald  had  been  Captain  of  the 
Varangian  Guard  at  Constantinople ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Piraeus  had,  no  doubt,  employed  the  hand  of  one  of  his  country- 
men to  trace,  in  the  mystic  characters  of  the  North,  the  story  of 
his  conouest  on  the  old  Greek  lion. 

The  nercest  Viking  spirit  had  become  somewhat  tamed  before 
the  days  of  Harald  Haitlrada ;  but  this  singular  monument,  with 
the  strange  mixture  of  races  and  coimtries  which  belongs  to  its 
history,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  suggestire  memorials  of  the 
Northern  sea-rovers  remaining  in  Europe.  Full  of  interest  as  are 
all  the  details  of  their  story,  there  is  nothing  about  it  which  takes 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  imagination  than  the  wide  stretch  of  their 
wanderings  and  conquests,  the  consequent  jostling  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  and  the  sharply-contrasted  pictures  thence 
arising,  which  the  Sagas  indicate  even  more  frequently  than  they 
supply  at  full  length.  Far  wanderings  and  strange  adventures 
are  at  once  suggested  when  we  read  of  a  robe  of  Byzantine  silk, 
^embroidered  with  golden  palm-leaves,  worn  by  some  Kiartan  or 
Thorolf,  and  glancing  in  the  red  firelight  of  an  Icelandic  drink- 
ing-hall ;  or  when  we  find  the  same  Greek  word  as  Homer  would 
have  used,  employed  to  designate  the  support  of  the  mighty  vessel 
•of  mead  or  of  beer  which  cheered  the  hearts  of  Norse  sea-kings  on 
the  shores  of  Caithness,  or  under  the  shadow  of  Heckla.*  To 
meet  Goliath  of  Gath  in  an  Icelandic  version  of  his  story,  re- 
joicing in  the  title  of  *  that  accursed  Viking,'  is  scarcely  more 
startling  or  unexpected.! 

Hoards  of  Byzantine  and  Oriental  coins,  with  Greek  and  Cufic 
inscriptions,  are  still  brought  to  light  fi-om  time  to  time  in  Ice- 
land and  Norway; — ^tangible  relics  of  the  old  sea-kings,  and 
proofs  of  their  distant  wanderings.  Traces  of  their  ancient  pre- 
sence may  be  found,  too,  on  shores  &r  from  their  own  countries. 


*  '  Trapeza '  is  the  word  used  for  the  beer-table  in  more  than  one  Saga.  Pos- 
sibly a  support  for  the  great  mead-Tat  was  itself  a  refinement  brought  &om 
Byzantium. 

t  The  word  ' yiking/  as  Mr.  Dasent  points  out,  is  in  no  way  akin  to  'king/ 
'  It  is  derived  from  **  vik,*'  a  bay  or  creek,  because  these  sea  rovers  lay  moored  in 
bays  or  creeks  on  the  look-out  for  merchant  ships.  The  **  ing  "  is  a  well-known 
ending,  meaning,  in  this  case,  occupation  or  calling.  In  later  times  the  wwd  is 
vsed  for  any  robber/  as  in  the  Biblical  paraphrase  referred  to  above. — Dasent, 
Tol.  iu  p.  353, 
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in  tlie  shape  of  some  monumental  stone  with  its  dragons  and 
carved  runes,  or  of  such  an  inscription  as  that  on  the  Venetian 
lioD.     But  what  remains  of  their  influence  on  the  cognate  races 
with  whom  they  mixed,  first  as  conquerors  and  then  as  colonists  ? 
And  how  far  is  it  possible  to  recognize  the  lingering  presence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  North,  not  only  in  the  *  kirks '  and  '  bys '  which 
dot  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  the 
Scandinavian  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the  local  dialects^ 
but  also  in  the  dispositions  and  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves ?     Without  by  any  means  asserting  with  Mr.  Laing  that 
we  derive  little  or  nothing  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  infusion  of  Scandinavian  blood  for  every  free 
institution  and  good  gift  we  possess,  we  may  at  least  admit  that 
the  Northman  has  had  his  full  share,  both  through  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Danelagh  and  the  great  conquest  at  Hastings,  in  the 
gradual  formation  of 

'  This  happy  breed  of  men — this  earth — this  England.' 

Hence,  besides  the  picturesque  character  of  the  narratives 
which  show  us  the  Northman  in  his  own  land — ^besides  their 
strongly-contrasted  colours,  and  their  wild  lights  and  shades — 
they  have  for  us  an  especial  interest  as  presenting  us  with  full- 
length  portraits  of  our  own  ancestors — on  one  side  at  all  events — 
drawn  with  the  minutest  accuracy  of  detail,  and  as  full  of  life 
and  character  as  the  most  speaking  canvases  of  Titian  or  Gior- 
gione.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  compare  the'  features  of 
such  remote  kinsmen  with  those  of  their  later  descendants,  and 
to  trace  the  Icelander  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  hospitable 
English  Franklin  of  Chaucer's  time,  and,  still  more  clearly,  in 
the  Condottieri  captains — such  as  Hawkwood  and  Sir  John 
Fastolfe— of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  or  in  the  adventurous  sea^ 
lovers — such  as  Drake  and  Cavendish— of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth* 

For  the  best  aid  toward  such  a  comparison  the  English  reader 
is  nnder  the  deepest  obligation  to  Mr.  Dasent.  The  Northman 
is  nowhere  more  completely  shown  to  us  than  in  the  Sagas  of 
ancient  Iceland ;  and  of  these  none  is  more  important  or  more 
valuable,  from  the  variety  and  minuteness  of  its  details,  than  the 
Njal's  Saga — the  *  Story  of  Burnt  Njal ' — of  which  we  are  now 
presented  with  a  most  admirable  translation.  Only  those  who 
are  acquainted,  however  imperfectly,  with  this  grand  old  story  in 
its  original  language,  can  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  and  fidelity 
of  Mr.  Dasent's  version.  Not  only  is  the  clear  and  simple 
English  such  as  modem  writers — to  their  own  infinite  loss — 
seldom  care  to  employ,  but,  without  any  affectation  of  antiquity, 
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the  words  most  nearly  related  to  die  original  Icelandic  have  been 
chosen  wherever  it  was  possible ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  trans- 
lation retains  not  only  the  substance,  but  the  colour  and  character 
of  the  original  more  completely  than  any  vetsion  from  a  foreign 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Dasent  has  had 
his  predecessors  in  die  wide  field  of  Nordiem  literature ;  bat  his 
sketch  of  the  ^  Northmen  in  Iceland,'  contained  in  the  v(^ume  of 
^  Oxford  Essays '  for  1858,  and  the  Introduction  and  Appendices 
to  the  present  translation  of  the  Njal's  Saga,  are  beyond  all  doubt 
the  most  vabiable  aids  to  a  real  knowledge  of  the  ancient  North 
which  the  English  reader  has  hitherto  received. 

Of  all  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  the  Njala,  according  to  Mr.  Dasent, 
whose  judgment  will  be  confirmed  by  every  competent  scholar, 
'  bears  away  the  palm  for  truthfulness  and  beauty.  To  use  the 
words  of  one  well  qualified  to  judge,  it  is,  as  compared  with  all 
similar  compositions,  ''  as  gold  to  brass."  '  Like  all  its  brethven, 
or  at  least  like  all  those  which  relate  to  the  same  period,  the 
Njal's  Saga  was  not  committed  to  writing  until  about  one  hundred 
years  after  the  events  which  it  records.  It  was  handed  down 
orally,  told  at  the  Althings,  ^  at  all  great  gatherings  of  the  people, 
and  over  many  a  fireside ;  on  sea^strand  and  river-bank,  cht  up 
among  the  dales  and  hills ;'  until  at  last,  certainly  before  the  year 
1200,  it  was  moulded  into  its  present  form.  Of  its  general 
truth  there  can  be  no  doubt  '  It  was,'  says  Mr.  Dasent,  ^  con- 
side^d  a  grave  offence  to  public  morality  to  tell  a  story  untrndi- 
fully  ;  and  besides  internal  evidence,  the  genuineness  of  Njala  is 
confirmed  by  other  Sagas,  and  by  songs  and  annals,  the  latter  of 
which  are  the  earliest  written  records  which  belong  to  the  history 
of  Iceland.'  *  Much,'  says  the  translator,  '  passes  for  history  in 
other  lands  on  far  slighter  grounds ;  and  many  a  story  in  Thucy- 
<lides  or  Tacitus,  or  even  in  Clarendon  or  Hume,  is  believed  on 
evidence  not  one-tenth  part  so  trustworthy  as  that  which  supports 
the  narratives  of  these  Icelandic  story-tellers  of  the  elevendi 
century.'  We  may,  therefore,  safely  trust  to  them  for  what  no 
other  country  perhaps  in  the  world  —  certainly  no  other  in 
Europe — can  supply  ;  minute  pictures  of  life  at  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  national  history — that  of  tiie  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  is  this  which  gives  an  especial  interest  to  the 
Njala,  the  story  of  which  extends  firom  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
to  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  thus  embracing  a  period 
of  pure  heathenism — the  first  attempts  at  conversion — ^and  the 
final  reception  of  the  new  faith  in  the  Althing  of  the  year  1000. 
We  shall  give  our  readers  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  Saga,  and  intro- 
duce them  to  some  of  its  most  picturesque  passages,  if  we  sketch 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  history  of  this  change  in  Iceland,  avail- 
ing 
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ing  onzaelyes  largely  o£  the  stores  collected  by  Mr.  Dasent^ 
but  dcawing  also  fima  suok  oth«?  authoodes  as  ax»  within  our 
reach. 

The  Norwegiaa  Jarls  and  freemen  who  fled  from  the  navel 
rule  of  Harald  Fairhair  (A.l>i  860-933)  established  themselves 
&r  the  most  part  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
kod,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands— especially  Orkney  and 
<SietIaiid.  Some  few — the  first  of  whom  was  Ingolf,  in  the  year 
874 — ^fbond  their  way  across  the  Northern  Sea  to  Iceland ;  but 
that  country  did  not  receive  its  most  important  colonists  for 
some  years  after.  Harald,  who  succeeded  in  consolidating  the 
royal  power  in  Norway  after  the  fashion  of  Charlemagne  on  the 
Khine  and  in  the  Gauls,  and.  of  Athelstane  in  England,  had  ren^ 
dered  himself  especially  hateful  to  the  freemen  of  Norway  by 
his  attacks  on  their  ancient  rights ;  and  after  they  had  with- 
diawn  from  the  struggle,,  besides  ravaging  the  chief  shores  of 
Western  Emrope,  they  revenged  themselves  on  their  former  king 
by  incessant  pillages  on  those  of  Norway  itsel£  Harald  deter> 
joined  to  attack  them  in  their  new  settlements : — 

'Kc  called/  says  1&.  Dasent,  '  on  his  chiefis  to  follow  him,  levied  a 
inigfaty  force,  and,  sailing  suddenly  with  a  mighty  fleet  which  must 
lum  seemed  an  armada  in  those  days,  he  fell  upon  the  Yikings  in 
Oiknej  and  ShetlaEid,  in  the  Hiebiddes  and  Western  Isles,  in  Man  and 
AngiflWfly,  in  the  Lewes  and  Faroe — wherever  he  could  find  them,  he 
followed  them  up  with  fire  andswocd.  Not  once  but  twice  he  crossed 
^  sea  after  them,  and  tore  them  out  so  thoroughly,  root  and  branch, 
that  we  hear  no  more  of  these  lands  as  a  lair  of  Yiking^,  but  as  the 
abode  of  Norse  Jarls  and  their  Udallers,  who  look  upon  the  new  state 
of  things  at  home  as  right  and  just,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Harald  and  his  successors  by  an  allegiance  more  or  less  dutiful  at 
different  times,  but  which  was  never  afterwards  enticely  thrown  off.' — 
^Tol.  i.  pp.  xi.,  xii.) 

Gseat  numbers  o£  the  Vikings  thus  driven  from  the  British 
Isles-  took  refuge  in  Iceland.  More  than  half  the  names  recorded 
in  the  Landnama-bok — the  ^  Lai3d>-taking '  or  Doomsday-book  of 
Iceland,  which  contains  the  names  and  genealogies  of  the  first 
settleis — are  those  of  freemen  who  had  before  been  settled  on 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

For  ample  deacxiptions  of  the  manners,  the  institutions,  and 
the  religion  brought  from  Norway  to  Iceland  by  the  first  colo^ 
niflts,  we  refer  our  readiers  to  Mr.  Dasent's  Introduction.  We 
-9X9  here  mase-  immediately  concerned  with  them  in  so  far  as 
they  influenced  the  character  of  the  Icelanders  before  conversion, 
4od  thereby  affected  the  change  of  faith  itself,  and  the  nature  of 
the  Christianity  which  was  Uien  introduced.     Two  great  points 
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are  especially  to  be  noticed :  the  reverence  for  law  and  for  legal 
forms  which  the  Icelanders  possessed  in  common  with  all  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  races  ;  and  the  duty  of  revenge  for 
bloodshedding — also  a  common  heritage,  but  one  which  nowhere 
receives  such  ample  illustration  as  in  the  {Mges  of  the  Njal's 
Saga  itself.  The  right  or  duty  of  revenge  arose  out  of  the 
right  of  property  which  every  head  of  a  family  was  supposed  to 
have  in  all  his  kinsmen  and  descendants.  A  system  of  compen- 
sations for  wounds  or  loss  of  life  was  graduaUy  introduced ;  and 
the  person  who  did  the  wrong  might,  in  the  words  of  the  Saxon 
law,  either  '  buy  off  the  spear  or  bear  it,'  but  one  or  the  other  he 
must  do ;  and  the  relatives  of  the  injured  man  were  bound  to 
carry  out  the  feud  to  the  last  extremities,  if  the  injurer  refused  to 
pay  the  legal  fine  or  ^  blood-wite.'  An  almost  identical  system 
yet  prevails  among  the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  and  the  various 
Arab  tribes ;  but,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  the  duty  of  revenge 
has  with  the  latter,  at  any  rate  in  Arabia  itself,  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering infrequent  such  tribal  or  family  meetings,  at  which,  as  at 
the  Icelandic  Althings  or  home  festivals,  fights  and  loss  of  life 
would  most  probably  occur.  Such  is  the  Arab  dread  of  the 
bloodshed  which  a  feud  would  draw  out  in  its  prog^ss,  or  of 
the  money  fine  which  must  otherwise  close  it.  Very  different 
was  the  feeling  of  the  old  Icelanders,  Odin,  with  diem,  was 
especially  regarded  as  *  Valfader,'  the  *  father  of  battle  ;'  an  appeal 
to  arms,  in  any  shape,  was  an  appeal  to  heaven : — 

'Victory,'  says  Mr.  Dasent,  'was  indeed  the  sign  of  a  righifnl 
cause,  and  he  that  won  the  day  remained  behind  to  enjoy  the  rights 
which  he  had  won  in  fair  fight ;  but  he  that  lost  it,  if  he  fell  bravely 
and  like  a  man,  if  he  truly  believed  his  quazrel  just,  and  brougiht  it; 
without  guile,  to  the  issue  of  the  sword,  went,  by  the  very  manner  of 
his  death,  to  a  better  place.' — (vol.  i.  p.  zxvii.) 

Valhalla  was  ready  for  him.  Hence  the  indifference  to  life 
among  the  Icelanders ;  who  believed,  moreover,  that  an  inexorable 
fate  hung  over  each  man's  life,  against  which  it  was  in  vain  to 
strive.  To  avoid  a  feud  was  thus  not  only  unmanly,  but  useless^ 
In  following  up  the  '  duty  of  revenge,'  all  that  was  essential  was 
to  act  openly,  like  a  man,  and  to  show  no  shame  for  what  had 
been  done.  '  To  kill  a  man,  and  say  that  you  had  killed  hinr, 
was  manslaughter ;  to  kill  him,  and  not  to  take  it  on  your  hand^ 
was  murder.' — (vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii.) 

In  what  manner  this  leading  principle  of  the  heathen  Ice^ 
lander  was  affected  by  Christianity  we  shall  presently  see.  The 
reverence  for  law  and  for  legal  forms,  thoroughly  illustrated  in 
the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Althing,  of  which  Mr.  Das^at 
gives  us  an  admirable  account  (vol.  i.  p.  cxxiii*),  supplied  the 
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direct  method  by  whicli  the  change  of  fiftith  was  finally  brought 
about. 

Iceland  continued  heathen  in  its  social  life  and  in  its  courts  of 
law  for  more » than  one  hundred  years  before  the  first  definite 
attempt  at  the  conversion  of  the  island.  But  it  would  probably 
be  wrong  to  imagine  that  Christianity  was  entirely  without  in- 
fluence, firom  the  very  first,  on  the  national  character.  Among 
the  earliest  settlers,  the  first  who  took  possession  of  the  Western 
Dales  at  the  head  of  Hvammsfirth  was  Aud  the  ^deeply- 
wealthy,'  mother  of  Thorstein  the  Red,  who  had  been  king  over 
a  portion  of  Caithness  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  slain.  On  his 
death  in  the  year  892,  Aud  removed  to  Iceland,  with  all  her 
wealth  and  her  'following.'  She  was  a  Christian*— the  first 
woman  of  that  faith  who  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  and 
the  first  to  raise  upon  it  the  great  Christian  symbol.  The  lofty 
craig  in  the  Dale  country,  on  the  top  of  which  Aud  set  up  the 
cross,  is  still  known  as  *'  Krossholar,'  the  Cross-hills ;  and 
although  the  shadow  which  it  flung  over  the  valley  was  only  the 
earnest  of  a  better  time — ^for  after  Aud's  death  the  cross  was 
replaced  by  a  heathen  temple — it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  the 
faith  introduced  by  so  powerful  a  colonist,  whose  own  character 
was  marked  by  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  her  race,  should 
have  disappeared  without  leaving  at  least  some  recollection 
behind  it  At  any  rate,  her  last  resting-place  is  still  pointed 
out  She  would  not  lie  in  unconsecrated  earth,  and  was  buried,, 
according  to  her  .own  desire,  on  the  sands,  below  high-water 
mark,  underneath  a  g^at  stone,  *  covered  with  mussel-shells.'^ 
More  than  one  of  the  first  settlers  from  Norway  also  were  *  half- 
Christians,'  and  were  not  unfavourably  disposed  toward  the  new 
faith,  without  as  yet  abandoning  the  old.  Those  who  plundered 
and  traded  with  foreign  lands — and  every  Icelandic  Viking  was 
at  the  same  time  a  '  chapman ' — were  sometimes  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  the  Christian  religion.  A  ceremony  called 
*  primsig^z,'  (*  prima  signatio,')  which  seems  in  effect  to  have 
been  a  form  of  receiving  a  catechumen,t  was  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  by  chapmen  and  others  who .  frequented  Christian 
countries ;  *  for,'  says  the  Saga  of  Egil  Skallagrimson,  '  they 
who  had  received  the  primsignaz  might  enter  into  any  com- 
merce with  either  Christians  or  heathens ;  but  in  religion  they 
held  whatever  seemed  best  to  them.'j:  Thus  Athelstane  of  Eng- 
land required  that  Thorolf  and  his  brother,  a  pair  of  famous 

*  '  Oxonian  in  Iceland,'  p.  281. 

t  Perhaps  resembling  the  '  Ordo  ad  faciendum  Catecbamennm '  in  the  Sacum 
Munal.    See  Proctor's  *  Hist  of  the  Prayer  Book/  p.  361. 
X  EgU's  Saga,  p.  2SS. 
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Northern  eliampicms  whom  he  was  about  to  receive  among  his 
followers,  should  first  undergo  the  *•  primsignaz.*  The  ceremaaj 
was  no  doubt  insisted  on  from  a  dread  of  die  magical  influences 
and  other  mysterious  evik  which  might  result  ifom,  the  unre- 
strained communicadbns,  oC  Christians  with  the  heathen  wor- 
shippers of  Thor  and  Odin*  hi  may  have  been  as  purely  formal 
as  the  Saga  intimates ;  but  at  any  rate  it  brought  the  Northman 
into  peaceful  contact  with  the  Christian  Church  and  its  minis- 
ters, although  he  may  have  gazed  with  some  unhallowed  longing 
upon  the  golden  crucifix  and  embroidered  vestments  of  the 
priests  who  received  him  at  the  door  of  the  Minster.  Thus  the 
services  of  the  ^  bell-ringers^'  as  the  Christian  priasts  were  called, 
-were  not  altogether  novelties  when  they  came  to  be  introduced 
in  Iceland.  In  the  character  of  the  noblest  Icelanders  we  may 
perhaps  trace  something  of  a  general  Christian  influence  which 
seems  to  have  made  itself  felt  over  the  whole  North  before  the 
actual  establishment  of  the  Church.  Take,  for  example,  that  of 
Thorwald  Kodranson,  called  the  ^  far-farer,'  who,  while  still  a 
heathasy  took  service,,  toward  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
with  Sweyn  Forkbeard,  King  of  Denmark  : — 

*  Thorwald,'  says  the  Saga,  '  had  not  been  long  wit^  King  Sweyn 
«re  tiie  king  set  more  store  by  him  than  by  all  his  other  men  sod 
-friends ;  for  Thorwald  was  a  great  man  for  good  counsel,  manifesting 
io  every  man  his  worth  and  foresight,  strong  in  body  and  bold  of 
heart,  keen  in  combat  and  quick  in  battle,  nuld  in  temper  and  bounti- 
ful  of  money,  and  proved  for  trustiness  and  gentleness ;  beloved  and 
befriended  by  all  the  king's  followers,  and  not  unworthily ;  for  even 
-then,  as  a  heathen,  he  showed  his  justice  before  that  of  other  heathens, 
insomuch  that  all  his  share  of  plunder  which  he  got  on  their  cruises 
he  bestowed  on  the  needy  and  in  ransoming  captives ;  and  thus  he 
lielpcd  many  who  were  in  bad  case.  ....  Now,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
bolder  in  battle  than  others  of  the  king's  band,  so  they  passed  a  law 
-that  he  was  to  have  the  first  choice  of  all  their  spoil ;  but  he  made 
-tins  use  of  that  honour,  that  he  chose  the  sons  of  great  men,  or  those 
things  else  which  those  who  had  lost  l^em  set  most  store  by,  but 
which  his  messmates  cared  least  to  give  up,  and  sent  them  afterwards 
to  those  to  whom  they  had  belonged.  ....  By  that  means  ....  he 
«et  free  King  Sweyn  himself.  It  so  fell  out  that  once  on  a  time  King 
Sweyn  harried  in  Wales  ....  and  was  there  taken  captive  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  and  Thorwald  Eodranson  along  with  him,  and  many 
other  men  of  worth  and  rank.  Next  day  came  a  mighty  leader  to  the 
•dark  dungeon  with  a  great  company  to  take  Thorwald  out  of  prison, 
ibr  a  little  while  before  he  had  set  free  tiie  sons  of  this  very  leader, 
who  had  been  taken  captive,  and  sent  them  home  free  to  their  father. 
The  leader  bade  Thorwald  to  come  out  and  go  away  a  free  man ;  but 
Thorwald  swore  that  he  would  never  go  thence  alive  unless  King 
Sweyn  were  loosed  and  set  free  with  all  his  men.     The  loader  did  tiiis 
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alf  once  tor  hU  sake,  as  King  Sweyn  himself  bore  witness  afterwards 
wiien  he  sbA  at  a  splendid  feast  witii  two  other  kings.  And  when  the 
meat  was  set  on  the  board,  then  one  lord  said  that  there  wonld  noY^ 
again  be  a  boozd  so  nobly  filled  as  that,  when  liiree  snoh  mighfy  kings 
ate  ont  of  one  dish.  Then  answers  King  Sweyn,  with  a  smile,  "  I  wiQ 
find  that  stranger  yeoman's  son  who  alone  has  in  himself,  if  right 
worth  be  set  on  it,  not  one  whit  less  glory  and  true  honour  than  all  we 
three  kings."  Now  there  was  much  mirtii  at  that  in  the  hall ;  and  all 
asked,  wiSi  a  laugh,  where  or  what  sort  of  man  this  might  be  of  whom 
he  tells  such  mighty  fiune?  He  answers,  "This  man  of  whom  I 
speak  is  as  wise  ae  it  befits  a  prudent  king  to  be  ;  as  strong  and  stout- 
hearted as  the  most  dauntless  Baresark;  and  as  good  and  gentle* 
hearted  as  the  most  yiztuous  sage.''  After  that  he  told  them  of  Thor« 
wald  that  story  which  was  written  aboye,  and  how  he  set  the  king  free 
for  the  sake  of  his  finendship  and  for  iJio  soke  (d  many  other  praifie«- 
worthy  deeds.'  * 

Sach  is  the  character  claimed  by  Mr.  Dasent  as  that  of  the 
better  class  of  Vikings.  Without,  however,  in  any  way  depre* 
ciating  the  noble  qualities  inherent  in  the  race,,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  another  and  a  higher  influence  is  to  be  tcaced  here. 
Thorwald — whom  we  shall  presently  meet  as  the  first  pceacher  of 
Christianity  in  Iceland — ^reminds  us,  while  yet  a  heathen,  of  Sir 
Lancelot  in  the  IVf  orte  d' Arthur  ;  the  gentlest  and  most  courteous 
of  knights  in  hall — the  sternest  and  bravest  in  *  press  of  battle.' 

But  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  better  Icelander  during 
the  heathen  period  is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Njal's  Saga 
itself;  the  first  portion  of  which  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
fortunes  of  Gunnar  of  Lithend,  whose  story,  with  that  of  Njal  of 
Bergthorsknoll,  has  rendered  the  district  of  the  Landeyar,  backed 
as  it  is  with  the  grand  *  Three-comer '  Mountain,  as  completely 
romantic  ground  as  the  country  about  another  '  triple  height  '— 

*  Where  feur  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 
And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain.* 

Gunnar  is  thus  introduced  : — 

^  He  was  a  tall  man  in  growth,  and  a  strong  man — ^best  skilled  in 
axms  of  all  men.  He  could  cut,  or  thrust,  or  shoot,  if  he  chose,  as  well 
with  his  left  as  with  his  right  hand  ;  and  he  smote  so  swiftly  with  his 
sword  that  three  seemed  to  flash  through  the  air  at  once.  He  was  the 
best  shot  with  the  bow  of  all  men,  and  never  missed  his  mark.  He 
could  leap  more  than  his  own  height  with  all  his  war-gear,  and 
as  far  backwards  as  forwards.  He  could  swim  like  a  seal,  and  there 
w«  no  game  in  which  it  was  any  good  for  any  one  to  strive  with 
him ;  and  so  it  has  been  said  that  no  man  was  his  match.  He  was 
handsome  of  feature,  and  fair-skinned.     His  nose  was  straight,  and  a 

*  DMent,  ii.,  pp.  9S6}-57,  from  the  Biskupn  SSgur. 
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litde  tamed  up  at  the  end.  He  wbb  blue-eyed,  and  bright-eyed,  and 
raddy  cheeked.  His  hair  thick,  and  of  good  hue,  and  hanging 
down  in  comely  curls.  The  most  courteous  of  men  was  he,  of  sturdy 
frame  and  strong  will,  bountiful  and  gentle,  a  &st  friend,  but  hard  to 
please  when  making  them.    He  was  wealthy  in  goods.' — (yoI.  L  p.  60.) 

We  must  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  events  of  Gunnar's 
life,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  reality  with  which  they  are  brought 
before  us  in  the  Saga.  There  our  readers  will  learn  how  he 
'  fared  abroad '  as  a  sea-rover,  and  won  his  famous  war-bill  in  a 
fight  with  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Esthonia — the  bill  that  was  made 
by  '  seething  spells,'  and  that  foretold  a  coming  fight  by  a  loud 
ringing  sound  as  it  hung  on  the  wall,  and  by  breaking  forth  into 
a  *  rain  of  blood-drops ' — ^how,  too^  at  the  Althing,  he  wooed  the 
fair  Hallgerda  in  a  brief  and  bold  fashion  well  fitting  the  lady, 
who  had  already  disposed  of  two  husbands  who  did  not  suit  her  i-^ 

*  She  spoke  up  boldly  to  him,  and  bade  him  tell  her  of  his  voyages ; 

but  he  said  he  would  not  gainsay  her  a  talk So  they  ta^^ed 

long  out  loud,  and  at  last  it  came  about  that  he  asked  whether  she 
were  unmarried.  She  said  so  it  was ;  '*  and  there  were  not  many  who 
would  nm  the  risk  of  that." 

<  «  Thinkest  thou  none  good  enough  for  thee  ?" 
'  "  Not  that,"  she  says ;  "  but  I  am  said  to  be  hard  to  please  in 
husbands." 

'  "  How  wouldst  thou  answer  were  I  to  ask  for  thee  ?" 

*  "  That  cannot  be  in  thy  mind,"  she  says. 
'  '^  It  is  though,"  says  he. 

'  "  Tf  thou  hast  any  mind  that  way,  go  and  see  my  &ther." 

*  After  that  they  broke  off  their  talk.'— (vol.  i.  p.  98.) 

From  this  marriage  sprang  the  feud  which  is  carried  through 
the  whole  Saga,  and  which  at  last  brought  about  the  burning  of 
Njal,  with  his  wife  and  sons.  The  evil  nature  of  Hallgerda,  and 
the  mischief  that  would  arise  from  her,  had  been  *  forespaed '  when 
she  was  still  a  child ;  and  after  her  marriage  with  Gunnar,  Njal, 
who  was  possessed  of  a  mysterious  foreknowledge,  frequently 
noticed  in  the  Sagas,  and  which  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled 
the  second  sight  of  the  Gael,  declared  that  she  *  would  come  very 
near '  to  spoil  the  friendship  between  himself  and  Gunnar,  who, 
he  added,  *  would  have  always  to  make  atonement  for  her/ 
Death  after  death,  murder  after  murder,  resulted  from  the  quarrel 
which  soon  fell  out  between  Hallgerda  and  Bergthora,  the  wife  of 
Njal ;  but  the  friendship  was  not  broken.  '  I  will  hold  to  my 
faithfulness  to  thee,'  said  Njal,  when  the  feud  had  long  been 
raging,  *  till  my  death-day  ;'  and  both  he  and  Gunnar,  who  might 
have  refused  to  receive  compensation  for  the  frequent  slaughter  of 
kinsmen  and  house-thralls,  generally  settled  the  btood-fine  betiR^n 

themselves^ 
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themselves,  until  Guiinar,  hard  beset  and  injured,  took  to  avenge 
his  own  wrongs,  though  unwillingly.  ^  I  would  like  to  know,'  he 
asked,  *  whether  I  am  by  so  much  the  less  brisk  and  bold  than 
other  men,  because  I  think  more  of  killing  men  than  they?' — 
(L  177.) 

At  last  a  great  fight  took  place  on  the  Rangriver,  at  which 
Gunnar  and  his  brothers  killed  many  of  their  enemies.  At  the 
following  Althing  atonement  for  this  loss  of  life  was  decreed ; 
and  Gunnar  was  ordered  into  exile  for  three  years.  But  his  heart 
yearned  to  his  home,  and  he  disobeyed  the  sentence. 

Njal,  the  *  far-seer,'  had  predicted  that  if  Gunnar  broke  his 
atonement  he  would  be  slain  ^  here  in  the  land ;  and  that  is  ill- 
knowing  for  those  who  are  thy  friends.'  Njal  was  a  true  prophet. 
During  the  next  summer's  *  Thing,*  Gizur  the  White  summoned  all 
Gnnnar's  foes  to  meet  in  the  ^  Almannagya,'  the  great  volcanic 
rift  which  bounds  the  plain  of  the  Althing  on  its  eastern  side. 
At  that  meeting  an  onslaught  was  planned  against  Gunnar. 
Njal  warned  him  of  it  in  vain ;  and  in  the  autumn  Gizur  the 
White  and  his  company  rode  to  Lithend  and  attacked  the  house 
by  night.  There,  after  Aunund  of  Witchwood  had  killed  Sam, 
Gnnnar's  Irish  hound,  who  gave  ^  such  a  great  howl  that  they 
thought  it  passing  strange  '— 

<  Gunnar  woke  up  in  his  hall,  and  said — 

*  ^  Thou  hast  been  sorely  treated,  Sam,  my  fosterling;  andthiswam- 
ing  is  BO  meant  that  our  deaths  will  not  be  far  apart.  .  .  ." 

'  Gunnar  slept  in  a  lofl  above  the  hall,  and  so  did  Hallgerda  and  his 
jDotiher.  •  •  . 

'  Thorgrim  the  Easterling  went  and  began  to  climb  up  on  the  hall. 
Chnmar  sees  that  a  red  £rtle  passed  before  the  window-slit,  and 
thrusts  out  the  bill,  and  smote  hiim  on  the  i^ddle.  Thoi^irim's  feet 
dipped  from  under  him,  and  he  dropped  his  shield,  and  down  he 
toppled  £rom  the  roof. 

*  Then  he  goes  to  Gizur  and  his  band,  as  they  sat  on  the  ground. 

*  Gizur  looked  at  him,  and  said — 

<  <*  Well,  is  Gunnar  at  home  ?' 

*  ^^'Find  out  that  for  yourselves,"  said  Thorgrim;  ''but  this  I  am 
sure  of^  that  his  bill  is  at  home." 

'  And  with  that  he  fell  down  dead.' — (vol.  i.  p.  242.) 

The  foes  attacked  the  house,  and  at  last  pulled  off  the  roof  of 
the  hall  with  ropes.  Gunnar  wounded  eight  men  and  killed  two, 
and  got  himself  two  wounds ;  '  and  all  men  said  that  he  never 
<Mioe  winced  either  at  wounds  or  death.'  His  life  might  yet  have 
been  saved  but  for  the  malice  of  the  wicked  Hallgerda.  His  bow- 
strii^  had  been  cut  in  two  by  Thorbrand,  who  in  return  had  been 
cleGt  asunder  by  the  famous  bill  :-— 

*Then 
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<  Then  Gimnar  said  to  Hallgerdft,  ^  Give  me  tiyo  locks  of  thy  haaxy 
and  ye  two,  my  mother  and  thou,  twist  them  together  into  a  bowstring 
for  me." 

^ ''  Does  aught  lie  on  it  ?"  she  says. 

<  "  My  life  ues  on  it,"  he  said ;  "  for  they  will  never  come  to  dose 
quarters  with  me  if  1  can  help  them  off  with  my  bow." 

<  <<  WeU,"  she  says,  "  now  I  will  call  to  mind  that  slap  on  the  face 
which  thou  gmrest  me ;  and  I  care  never  a  whit  whether  thou  boldest 
out  a  long  while  or  a  diort."  ' — (vol,  i.  p.  245.) 

In  spite  of  Hallgerda's  refasal,  Gunnar  kept  his  foes  all  off  until 
he  fell  worn  out  with  toil  :— 

'  Then  they  wounded  him  with  many  aend  great  wounds,  but  still  he 
got  away  out  of  their  hands,  smd  held  his  own  against  tiiem  a  while 
longer,  but  at  last  it  came  about  that  they  slew  him. 

'  Then  Oizur  spoke  and  said,  "  We  have  now  laid  low  on  earth  a 
mighty  chief,  and  hard  work  it  has  been,  and  the  fame  of  this  defence 
of  his  shall  last  as  long  as  men  live  in  this  land." 

'  After  that  he  went  to  see  Bannveig  (Gunnar's  mother),  and  said, 
"  Wilt  thou  grant  us  earth  here  for  two  of  our  men  who  are  dead,  that 
they  may  lie  in  a  cairn  here  ?" 

*•  '^  All  the  more  willingly  for  two,"  she  says,  **  because  I  wish  wi& 
all  my  heart  I  had  to  grant  it  all  of  you." 

<  '<  It  must  be  forgiven  thee,"  he  says,  "  to  i^eak  Hms,  for  thou  hast 
had  a  great  loss." 

'  Then  he  gave  orders  that  no  man  should  spoil  or  rob  anything 
there. 

<  After  that  they  went  away.'— (voL  i.  pp.  246,  247.) 

Will  not  Mr.  Maclise,  who  some  time  since  showed  us  so  admi* 
rably  the  deeds  of  Gunnar's  brethren  at  Hastings,  trace  the  line  a 
little  higher  up,  and  show  us  the  death  of  Gunnar  himself  at 
Lithend  ?  ♦ 

Gunnar  fell  in  the  year  990.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
Saga  of  his  having  been  brought  more  directly  under  Christian 
influence  than  appears  in  his  noble  character ;  yet,  nearly  ten 
years  before  his  death,  the  first  definite  attempt  at  the  conversion 
of  the  island  had  been  made.  We  must  return  to  Thorwald 
Kodranson,  the  '  far-farer,'  whom  we  have  already  encountered  aa 
one  of  the  best  of  heathen  Vikings.  In  one  of  his  many  wan- 
derings Thorwald  visited  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  there 
converted  and  baptized  by  a  priest  named  Frederick.     Neither 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who  gives  ('  Oxonian  in  Iceland/ p.  S64)  a  Tery  interesting 
account  of  the  present  state  of  Lithend,  tells  us  that  the  caim  hi  which  the  hero 
was  huried  sitting  npright,  and  in  which  he  was  heard  siogioff  after  bia  burial 
(Saga,  ch.  77),  is  stul  pointed  out,  near  the  tiaditional  site  of  his  dcali,  or  hall. 
*  To  the  right  of  the  path  'which  leads  thither,  a  little  mound  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  the  faithful  &un,  his  big  Irish  hound.' 

country 
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conntry  nor  priest  can  be  distinctly  recognised  from  the  brief 
notice  of  the  Saga ;  but,  although  we  should  gladly  believe  that 
the  ^  country  of  the  Saxons '  was  England,  and  that  Frederick  was 
an  Englishman,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Saxon  country  is  to 
be  sought  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe,  and  that  the  priest  belonged 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  Church  of  Hamburgh — ^the  outpost  which 
Charlemagne  had  founded,  and  which  had  long  served  as  a  great 
missionary  station  for  the  conversion  of  the  North.  A  bull  of  Pope 
Gregory  iV.  appointed  the  first  Archbishop,  St.  Anschar,  and  his 
successors,  *  legates  '  and  missionaries  over  the  whole  of  North- 
ern Europe  ;  and  it  was  possibly  with  the  permission  of  Adeldag^ 
then  Archbishop  of  Hamburgh,  that  Frederick,  after  consecration 
as  *  chorepiscopus,*  set  out  with  his  new  convert  Thorwald  for 
Iceland  in  the  spring  of  the  year  981. 

Thorwald's  home  was  at  Gilia  in  Vatnsdal,  in  <he  northern 
division  of  the  island ;  and  although,  from  the  bishop's  ignorance  of 
Norse,  Thorwald  was  obliged  to  act  as  interpreter,  a  considerable 
effisct  was  at  once  produced  throughout  the  district.  Three  of 
the  most  wealthy  landowners  were  baptized ;  another  consented 
to  receive  the  *  primsignaz ;'  and  during  the  following  winter, 
Kodran,  the  father  of  Thorwald,  who  had  been  a  Viking  of  no 
small  reputation,  changed  his  faith  and  was  baptized  with  all  his 
household,  one  son,  Orm,  alone  excepted.  According  to  the 
Sagas,  the  conversion  of  the  old  Viking  was  the  result  of  a  strug- 
gle between  the  Christian  bishop  and  a  household  spirit  (fylgia  ?) 
especiaUy  honoured  by  Kodran.  The  home  of  the  spirit,  who 
protected  the  household  and  the  flocks  of  Kodran,  and  who  pre- 
dicted future  events  for  him,  was  a  great  block  of  stone  in  the 
Vatnsdal.  Bishop  Frederick,  wearing  his  episcopal  robes,  went 
to  it  in  solemn  procession,  and,  after  chanting  over  the  stone, 
sprinkled  it  with  holy  water.  On  the  following  night  the  spirit, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  true  Northern  elf,  presented  himself  to 
Kodran,  all  sad  and  trembling,  and  reproached  him  with  the 
wrong  he  had  permitted.  ^  The  men  thou  hast  brought  here,'  he 
complained,  '  have  poured  hot  water  on  my  house,  and  my  child- 
ren have  been  scalded  by  the  drops  which  fell  through  the  roof. 
It  has  not  hurt  me  much ;  but  it  is  hard  to  bear  the  crying  of  the 
bairns.'  Twice  again  the  bishop  sprinkled  the  stone ;  and  twice 
again  the  spirit  appeared  to  Kodran,  each  time  with  sadder  looks, 
and  with  dress  more  stained  and  tattered.  ^This  Christian 
bishop,'  he  said,  *  has  spoilt  my  house  and  my  clothes,  and  has 
scalded  me  and  my  children,  so  that  we  can  never  be  cured. 
Now  we  must  go  far  into  the  mountains.'*     The  stone  itself 

*  Olaf  TryggTa5on*8  Saga,  ch.  131. 

split 
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split  into  fragments  ;*  andKodran,  who  recognised  the  superior 
power  of  the  bishop,  was  inunediately  baptized. 

For  four  succeeding  winters  the  head-quarters  of  Tliorwald  and 
Bishop  Frederick  were  at  Lskiamot  in  Vididal.  During  the 
summers  they  passed  ias  and  wide  throughout  the  island ;  but  the 
results  of  their  teaching  were  most  evident  in  the  Northern 
quarter,  where  it  had  commenced.  Many  idols  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  temple  offerings  were  beginning  to  fail,  and 
Thorwald  Spakbodvarson  had  built  the  first  Christian  church 
at  As,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hialtadal  river,  where  its  site  is  still 
pointed  out  It  was  served  by  one  of  the  priests  of  Bishop 
Frederick's  following.  This  church,  built,  like  their  own  tem- 
ples, of  drift  wood,  and  roofed  with  turf^  was  a  perpetual  eyesore 
to  the  heathens  of  the  district ;  and  Klaufi,  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  quarter,  made  two  attempts  to  destroy  it,  both  of  which 
were,  according  to  the  Saga,  miraculously  averted.  The  church 
had  probably  been  watched  by  Thorwald ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fresh  sods  now  and  then  added  to  the  roof^  this  first 
rude  resting-place  of  the  faith  in  Iceland  remained  as  Thorwald 
had  built  it  for  some  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
country.f  A  relic  of  Bishop  Frederick's  time  may  still  be  seen 
at  Hvamm,  the  settlement  of  Aud  the  wealthy.  On  the  church- 
door  is  fastened  a  ring,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  old 
heathen  temple,  in  which  Fridgerda,  wife  of  the  then  lord  of 
Hvamm,  was  heard  loudly  invoking  the  ancient  deities,  whilst  the 
Saxon  bishop  was  preaching  close  without  j 

It  was  after  their^  success  in  the  northern  quarter  that  Bishop 
Frederick  and  Thorwald  appeared  at  the  Althing,  and  that  Thor- 
wald, with  the  bishop  at  his  side,  addressed  the  people  from  that 
famous  *  Logberg ' — the  hill  of  the  law — which  still  rises,  in  the 
midst  of  its  lava  rifts,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Thingvalla.  As 
before,  Thorwald  acted  as  interpreter;  and  the  heathen  party, 
with  a  certain  Hedinn  as  their  chief,  assailed  him  so  bitterly  with 
mocking  rhymes — a  favourite  Icelandic  weapon — ^that  the  old 
Viking  spirit  was  roused  once  more  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian 
Thorwald,  who  killed  two  men  before  the  close  of  the  Althing. 
Little  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  bishop's  appearance  on 
the  Law-Mount     The  heathens  were  as  yet  in  full  streng^ ;  and 

*  Kristni-Saga,  ch.  2.  The  story  is  remarkable  for  its  close  resemblance  to 
later  folk-lore. 

t  Thorwald  Spakbodvarson,  the  builder  of  this  church,  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  converted  by  Bishop  Frederick.  Others,  however  (and  apparently  with 
reason),  assert  that  he  was  converted  in  England,  and  that  he  brought  from  this 
country  the  materials  for  the  first  Christian  church  in  Iceland  (Olaf 's  Saga, 
ch.  226). 

X  Kristni-Saga ;  Metcalfe, '  Oxonian  in  Iceland,'  p.  279. 

although 
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although  a  certain  fear  of  the  Christians — probably  from  an  idea 
of  their  skill  as  magicians — seems  to  have  prevailed,  they  were 
anable  to  appear  again  at  the  Althing.  Thorwald  and  the  bishop 
were  declared  legally  guilty  of  the  two  deaths  ;  and  at  the  next 
year's  Althing  a  company  of  the  chief  men  set  out  for  Laekiamot 
to  bum  the  bishop,  which  they  would  have  done  had  they  not 
been  *  thrown  into  confusion '  by  the  way.  Bishop  Frederick, 
however,  seems  to  have  perceived  that  his  further  labours  at  this 
time  would  be  in  vain.  After  passing  four  years  in  Iceland,  he 
crossed  to  Norway  with  Thorwald.  There,  as  their  ship  was 
still  in  the  haven,  Thorwald  was  told  that  Hedinn,  the  Icelander 
who  had  taunted  him  at  the  Althing,  was  on  shore  and  close  at 
Land.  The  spirit  of  revenge  leaped  again  to  life ;  and,  accompanied 
bva  single  thrall,  Thorwald  laid  wait  for  Hedinn  and  killed  him. 
Seeing  him  *so  greedy  of  revenge,'  the  bishop  broke  up  the 
brodierhood  and  returned  south  to  ^  Saxland,'  where  he  died,  says 
the  Saga,  '  truly  a  saint-like  man.'  The  end  of  Thorwald  the 
^  far-farer,'  the  best  of  Vikings,  if  but  an  imperfect  Cliristian,  is 
not  so  certain.  The  Kristni-Saga  asserts  that,  after  long  wander- 
ings in  the  Holy  Land  and  elsewhere,  he  ^  received  Christ's  quiet ' 
in  Russia,  and  was  buried  in  a  church  dedicated  to  St  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  near  which  he  had  built  a 
monastery.  There  he  was  himself  reckoned  among  the  saints.* 
Others  assert  that  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  Varangian 
Guard  at  Byzantium,  and  that  he  built  there  a  monastery,  in 
which  he  became  a  monk,  f 

Ten  years  passed  away  after  the  departure  of  Bishop  Frederick, 
before  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  island.  In  the 
mean  time  Olaf  Tiyggvason,  the  royal  *  Apostle '  of  Norway, 
had  been  converted  and  baptized  in  one  of  ^e  Scilly  Islands 
(a.d.  993).t  Two  years  later  (995)  Olaf  became  King  of  Nor- 
way, and  commenced  at  once  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
throughout  his  dominions  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Before  his 
retum  Olaf  had  Tecei\ed  among  his  followers  an  Icelander  named 
Stefner,  who  had  been  converted  in  Denmark,  where  he  had  fallen 
in  with  Thorwald  the  ^  far-farer,'  after  his  separation  from  Bishop 
Frederick.     With  him  Stefner  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 

*  Kristni-Saga,  ch.  12.  *  He  was  honoared  by  all  bishops  and  abbots  through- 
<nt  the  Greek  empire,  and  thronghout  Syria.'    Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga,  ch.  138. 

t  F.  Johannieas,  Hist.  Eccles.  Islandis,  i.  p.  47. 

X  Olaf 's  8a^  ch.  78,  79.  According  to  the  Saga,  Olaf  was  persuaded  to 
embrace  Christianity  by  a  hermit  on  another  of  the  islands,  who  was  also  a  'spaeman/ 
ud  foretold  much  of  his  future  life.  He  was  baptized  by  the  abbot  of  a  rich 
OKMUttteiy.  The  only  monastic  establishment  in  Scilly  6f  whic^  any  record  sur- 
▼iTes  was  a  cell  of  Tavistock  Abbey,  that  certainly  existed  on  the  island  of 
Iniiesw  before  the  Conquest. 

Vol.  \\\.—No.  221.  K  East, 
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East,  and  to  tHe  ^  hoi j  places.'  At  Olafs  request  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Iceland  as  a  Christian  missionary.  But  Stefber's 
Christianity  was  scarcely  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  royal 
Viking ;  and  afiber  a  bad  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  after 
preaching  in  vain  along  the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  he 
attempted  stronger  measures,  and  proceeded  to  burn  the  temples 
and  to  destroy  the  images  of  the  gods.  This  violent  argument, 
which  Olaf  managed  with  tolerable  success  in  Norway,  was  not 
duly  appreciated  in  Iceland*  Stefner  was  set  upon  by  the  fierce 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  of  Thor,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
Kialarnes,  where  he  lay  hid  for  some  time  among  his  own  kins^ 
men.  During  the  winter  his  ship,  which  had  been  laid  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gufa  river,  was  driven  out  to  sea.  The  god  Freyr 
— *all-rikr  Freyr' — Freyr  the  *all  rich'  or  all-powerful — ^thus 
avenged  himself,  according  to  the  verse-makers,  for  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  his  dominions.  The  ship,  however,  was 
thrown  back  on  the  coast,  shattered,  but  capable  of  repair  ;  and 
in  the  following  summer  Stefner,  from  her  deck,  looked  for  the 
last  time  on  the  snowy  Speaks  of  the  Icelandic  Jokulls.  At  the 
previous  Althing  a  law  had  been  passed  forbidding  ^fire  and 
water '  to  all  those  who  should  preach  or  embrace  the  new  faith, 
and  ordering  the  kinsmen  of  the  offender  to  take  up  the  action 
against  him  at  the  Law-Mount  In  this  manner  Steiher  had  been 
accused  and  exiled. 

Up  to  this  time  the  heathen  party  was  by  far  the  most  powerful. 
In  the  old  religion  of  the  Northmen  there  was  a  certain  recog- 
nition of  its  own  imperfection ;  *  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  teaching  of  the  ^  White  Christ  *  would  weaken  the  arm 
of  those  who  listened  to  it ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
systematic  descents  of  the  Northmen  on  the  coasts  of  Western 
Europe  were  undertaken,  not  from  love  of  plunder  only,  but  from 
a  strong  feeling  of  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the 
fierce^  death-despising  spirit  of  the  true  son  of  Odin.t  Besides 
this  general  hatred  of  Christianity,  there  was,  in  Iceland  a  distrust 
of  any  change  introduced  from  Norway ;  and  the  threatened  loss 
of  the  temple-offerings  no  doubt  influenced  the  ^hofmen'  or 
priests,  always  the  chief  personages  of  the  district. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  year  after  Stefner  had  been 
driven  from  Iceland,  Olaf  despatched  thither  a  second  mis- 
sionary, whose  Christianity  was  at  least  as  fiercely  muscular  as 
that  of  his  predecessor.     This  was  a  priest  named  Thangbrand, 

♦  Dasent, '  BuTnt  Njal/  i.  p.  xvi. 

t  See  Mr.  Dasent'i   '  Nonemen  in  Iceland/  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1858^ 
p.  166. 
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son  of  Wilibald  Count  of  Bremen,  and  a  '  clerk '  of  Adalbert, 
Bishop  of  Ato8  in  Jutland.  Bishop  Adalbert,  attended  by  a  large 
*  following,'  in  which  Thangbrand  was  included,  once,  it  is  said, 
visited  his  brother  Hubert,  Bishop  of  '  Kantaraborg,'  or  Canter- 
barj.*  Hubert  distributed  rich  gifts  to  his  guests  on  their 
departure ;  and  when  he  came  to  Thangbrand,  he  said,  ^  Thou 
foUowest  the  fashions  of  a  knight,  although  thou  art  a  clerk ; 
therefore  I  give  thee  this  shield,  on  which  is  marked  the  holy 
cross,  with  the  likeness  of  Our  Lord  Christ  It  will  remind  thee 
of  thine  office.'  It  afterwards  fell  out  that  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
during  one  of  his  forays  in  *  Saxland,'  encountered  Thangbrand, 
bearing  this  very  shield.  Struck  with  its  device,  he  asked  ^  Who 
it  was  that  Christian  men  thus  reverenced  ? '  ^  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  answered  Thangbrand.  '  And  what  had  he  done,'  asked 
Olai^ '  that  he  was  thus  tormented  ? '  Then  Thangbrand,  says 
the  Saga,  *  explained  to  him  with  great  care  the  passion  of  Our 
Lord,  and  all  the  marvels  of  the  Cross ;'  and  Olaf^  before  leaving 
him,  bought  his  shield  for  a  great  heap  of  silver,  bidding  Thang- 
brand come  to  him  if  he  were  ever  in  need  of  a  protector.  After- 
wards Olaf  was  baptized  in  Scilly;  and  Thangbrand,  whose 
priesdiood  sat  but  lightly  on  him,  bought  with  the  Viking's  silver 
a  goodly  Irish  damsel,  whom  he  took  to  his  home.  For  a  man- 
slaughter oommitted  on  account  of  this  fair  *  mey,'  Thangbrand 
vas  obliged  to  leave  Denmark.  He  sought  and  found  Olaf 
Tijggvason,  then  on  the  English  coast,  and,  returning  with  him 
to  Norway,  was  made  priest  of  a  little  church  on  the  island  of 
Mostr,  on  lie  north  coast — ^the  first  Christian  church  in  Norway.f 
As  priest  of  Mostr,  Thangbrand's  piratical  instincts  were  soon 
brought  into  full  play.  Olaf,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  complained, 
sent  for  him,  suid,  as  a  punishment,  imposed  on  him  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  in  Iceland,  whence  Stefner  had  just  returned.  A 
good  ship  was  provided  for  the  new  missionary,  who  set  out  for 
Iceland  in  997  with  many  companions,  priests  and  laymen,  among 
whom  was  an  Icelander  named  Gudleii*,  *  a  great  manslayer,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  men,  and  hardy  and  forward  in  every- 
tbiug.'f  *  Thangbrand  was  a  tall  man,'  says  the  Saga,  '  and 
strong,  skilful  of  speech,  a  good  clerk,  and  a  good  warrior ;  able 
for  all  manly  sports,  and  firm  of  mind,  albeit  a  teacher  of  the  faith. 
Not  provoking  others  ;  but  once  angered,  and  he  would  yield  to 
no  man  in  deois  or  in  words.'  § 

*  The  name  is  so  given  in  the  Saga  of  Olaf  TrT^gyaaon,  and  in  the  Kristni- 
^ga.  Hubert  cannot  be  identified  with  any  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nor  can 
^  have  been  a  snflhtgan  bishop  of  St  Biartin's,  as  the  editor  of  the  Kiistni-Saga 
laggests. 

t  OUf  Tryggrason's  Saga,  ch.  99.  1  '  Burnt  Njal/  ii.  p.  64. 

f  Oiaf's  ^  di.  188. 
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We  are  now  brought  again  into  the  company  of  the  Njala, 
which  records  the  arrival  and  the  deeds  of  Thangbrand.  His 
ship  came  to  land  at  Berufirth,  on  the  eastern  coast.  Two 
brothers,  who  dwelt  there,  forbade  the  people  of  the  district  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  new  comers.  But  Hall  of  the  Side, 
who  was  then  at  Thvattwater,  not  far  south  of  Berufirth,  and  who 
was  evidently  not  unfavourable  to  the  new  faith,  received  them 
kindly,  and  was  baptized  with  all  his  household. 

The  following  spring  Thangbrand  set  out  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity, accompanied  by  Hall : — 

*When  they  came  west  across  Lonsheath  to  Staffell,  there  they 
fomid  a  man  dwelling  named  Thorkell.  He  spoke  most  against  ihe 
fkith,  and  challenged  Thangbrand  to  single  combat.  Then  Thang- 
brand bore  a  rood-cross  before  his  shield,  and  the  end  of  their  combat 
was  that  Thangbrand  won  the  day  and  slew  Thorkell.'  * 

Many  households  were  baptized ;  and  the  heathen  party  were 
not  a  little  disturbed  at  the  success  of  the  new  missionary : — 

'  There  was  a  man  named  Sorcerer  Hedinn,  who  dwelt  in  Garline- 
dale.  There  heathen  men  made  a  bargain  with  him  that  he  should 
put  Thangbrand  to  death  with  all  his  company.  He  &red  upon 
Amstacks-Heath,  and  there  made  a  great  sacnfice  when  Thangbirad 
was  riding  from  the  east.  Then  the  earth  burst  asunder  under  his 
horse,  but  he  sprang  off  his  horse,  and  saved  himself  on  the  brink  of 
the  gulf;  but  the  earth  swallowed  up  the  horse  and  all  his  harness, 
and  they  never  saw  him  more. 

'  Then  Thangbrand  praised  Gk>d. 

'  Gudleif  now  searches  for  Sorcerer  Hedinn,  and  finds  him  on  the 
heath,  and  chases  him  down  into  Garlinedale,  and  got  within  spear- 
shot  of  him,  and  shoots  a  spear  at  him  and  through  him.'f 

Others,  who  ^  spoke  against  the  faith,'  were  killed  by  Thang- 
brand'and  the  fierce  ^manslayer'  Gudleif;  and  in  the  south 
they  made  one  convert  of  great  importance.  This  was  Njal,  the 
hero  of  the  Saga  which  bears  his  name ;  the  gentlest  and  the 
wisest  man  in  all  the  island.  Long  before,  when  men  had  said 
in  Njal's  hearing  that  it  was  ^  a  strange  and  wicked  thing  to 
throw  off  the  old  faith,'  he  had  answered  them,  '  It  seems  to 
me  as  though  this  new  faith  must  be  much  better,  and  he  will  be 
happy  who  follows  this  rather  than  the  other ;  and  if  those  men 
come  out  hither  who  preach  this  faith,  then  I  will  back  them 
well.'  *  He  went  often  alone  away  from  other  men,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself.'  J 

Now,  Njal  '  took  the  faith,  and  all  his  house,'  and  was  of 
great  service  at  the  ensuing  Althing,  when  Thangbrand  ^  spoke 


*  ii.  p.  66.  t  u.  p.  67-8.  %  ii.  p.  63. 
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boldly '  for  Christianity,  and  the  heathens  would  have  fallen  on 
him  had  not  Njal  and  die  ^  Eastfirthers '  stood  by  him.  At  this 
Althing  Hjallti,  Skeggi's  son,  sang  a  mocking  rhyme  on  the  Hill 
of  Laws — * 

*  Ever  will  I  gods  blaspheme ; 

Freyja,  methinks,  a  dog  doth  seem ; 

Frejja  a  dog  ?    Ay  I  let  them  be 

Both  dogs  together,  Odin  and  she.' 

— An  allusion,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  some  mythological 
I^end  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  For  this  outrage  he 
was  exiled,  and  *  fared  abroad '  that  summer,  accompanied  by 
Giznr  the  White. 

In  the  mean  time  Thangbrand's  ship,  like  Stefner's  before  him, 
*  was  wrecked  away  east,  at  Bulandsness,  and  the  ship's  name 
was  Bison.'  Thangbrand  himself  passed  through  the  western  and 
northern  quarters,  in  both  of  which  he  baptized  many  households. 
Here,  however,  he  attacked  and  killed,  whilst  cutting  turf  with 
his  house-carles,  Veturlid  the  Scald,  who  had  made  rhymes  on 
him. 

He  was  in  effect  compelled  to  leave  Iceland,  since  he  had 
been  exiled  at  the  Althing  on  account  of  his  many  manslaughters. 
Although  Thangbrand's  Christianity  was  evidently  of  the  rudest, 
and  his  mode  of  proceeding  by  no  means  conciliatory,  he  seems 
to  have  advanced  the  cause  of  the  new  faith  more  than  a  step, 
and  his  name  still  figures  in  Icelandic  folk-lore. 

Thangbrand  returned  at  once  to  Norway ;  Hjallti  and  Gizur 
the  White  also  reached  Nidaros,  the  harbour  of  Tronjheim,  in 
the  autumn  of  999.  There  they  fell  in  with  many  Icelanders, 
among  whom  was  Kiartan,  son  of  Olaf  the  Peacock ;  and  there 
they  found  Olaf  Tryggvason  himself.  Thangbrand  had  reported 
his  ill  success  to  the  king,  adding,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  make  Christianity  the  law  of  Iceland.  Olaf,  seized  with 
a  true  Viking's  frenzy,  ordered  all  the  Icelanders  in  the  harbour 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  threatened  them  with  loss  of  limbs  and 
with  death.  But  Gizur  and  Hjallti,  accompanied  by  other 
Icelanders  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  presented  themselves 
before  the  king,  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  made  long 
before,  that  any  man,  whatever  his  crime  might  be,  should  receive 
'  peace '  and  go  free  if  he  would  only  consent  to  become  a  Christian. 
Thangbrand,  they  said,  had  lived  as  turbulently  in  Iceland  as  he 
had  done  in  Norway.  He  had  killed  men  instead  of  persuading 
them.  With  time  and  good  management  the  king  might  yet  see  his 
desire  fulfilled.  Olaf  finally  consented  to  admit  the  Icelanders  to 
his  ^  peace '  provided  Gizur  and  Hjallti  would  undertake  a  third 
mission  to  the  island.     Four  of  the  noblest  Icelanders,  one  of 

whom 
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whom  was  Kiartan,  were  to  remain  with  Olaf  as  hostages. 
Gizur  consented ;  and  after  remaining  at  Tronjheim  in  great 
honour  as  the  king's  guests  all  that  winter,  during  which  many 
of  the  Icelanders  in  Norway  were  baptized,  he  and  Hjallti  set  out 
for  Iceland  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1000.  A  priest  named 
Thormod,  and  many  oth^  ecclesiastics,  went  with  them ;  and 
the  king  gave  them  timber  for  building  a  church  on  the  spot 
where  they  should  first  land.  After  a  ten-weeks'  voyage  they 
arrived  at  the  Westmana  Islands-— those  tall,  dark,  basaltic 
masses  which  lie  cR  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland,  and  are  within 
sight  of  the  principal  places  celebrated  in  the  Njala.  On  the 
northern  point  of  Horgaeyre,  where  the  heathen  stone  of  sacrifice 
had  hitherto  stood,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  King  Olafs 
church,  and,  after  a  stay  of  two  days  on  the  Weatmannaeyar, 
crossed  to  the  mainland. 

Before  reaching  the  Westmann  Islands,  however,  as  their  ship 
rounded  the  clifb  of  Dyrholm,  it  had  been  seen  by  Flosi  '  the 
burner ' — so  called  from  the  share  which  he  afterwards  bad  in 
the  burning  of  Njal,  who  was  riding  across  Arnstacks-Heath  on 
his  way  to  the  Althing.  From  men  whom  he  sent  off  to  the 
ship,  Flosi  learnt  the  cause  of  its  arrival,  as  well  as  all  that  had 
passed  in  Norway.  One  of  the  hostages  retained  by  Olaf  was 
his  own  brother  Kolbein;  and  Flosi,  who  had  received  the 
^  primsignaz '  from  Thangbrand,  but  had  not  yet  declared  him- 
self a  Christian,  rode  <m  to  the  Thing  and  spread  the  news. 

Hjallti  and  Gizur,  with  a  company  of  thirty  men,  crossed  from 
the  islands  on  the  very  day  that  men  from  all  that  part  of  the 
country  were  journeying  to  the  Althing.  There  they  determined 
to  proceed  at  once ;  but  that  strip  of  the  southern  coast  was  under 
the  rule  of  Runolf  the  priest,  who  had  been  Hjallti's  accuser  for 
his  attack  on  Odin  and  Freya,  and  no  one  would  supply  the  new- 
comers with  horses,  or  would  even  set  them  across  the  Rang- 
river.  They  went  on  foot,  therefoare,  to  the  house  of  the  next 
proprietor,  who  mounted  them.  At  Laugardal,  the  Geyser  valley 
which  lies  in  the  direct  road,  they  persuaded  Hjallti,  who,  having 
been  legally  exiled,  had  something  to  fear  from  Runolf  and  his 
personal  enemies,  to  remain,  with  a  following  of  twelve  men, 
until  Gizur  should  get  the  ^  peace '  of  the  Thing  for  him.  The 
rest  rode  on  to  the  hot  spring  caUed  the  '  Boiling  Kettle,'  close 
above  the  Baven-rift,  the  great  volcanic  ^ cleft'  which  bounds 
the  Thingfield  on  the  south.  Thence  they  sent  word  to  the 
Christians,  and  to  those  of  their  friends  who  were  already  at  the 
Thing,  to  come  to  meet  them ;  for  the  heathen  party  had  been 
greatly  enraged  at  Flosi's  news,  and  threatened  to  prevent  by 
force  the  appearance  of  Gizur  at  the  Law-Mount.  Hjallti  him- 
self 
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self  came  up  at  the  same  moment,  declaring  that  he  would  run  all 
risks;  and  the  whole  company,  now  of  considemble  strength, 
with  spears  in  warlike  array,  and  with  much  glancing  of  gold 
and  red  turtles,  descended  together  the  steep  side  of  the  Raven- 
rift 

The  scene  which  opened  to  them  at  the  top  of  the  rift  has  been 
little  changed,  and  is  familiar  to  us  txom  the  descriptions  of 
recent  tourists.*  Immediately  below  spread  the  green  plain  of 
the  Thingfield,  dotted  with  birch  coppice,  and  extending  south- 
ward to  the  broad  lake  of  Thingvalla.  At  the  back  of  the  plain 
a  mass  of  rugged  lava  stretches  upward  to  the  snowy  cone  of  the 
Scjaldbreid  mountain,  from  which  all  the  lava  of  the  district  has 
flowed,  and  to  which  is  owing  the  singular  depression  of  the 
Thing^eld  itself.  Spiral  columns  of  steam  ascend  from  the 
cones  and  craters  which  fringe  the  lake ;  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  across  the  plain  Hjallti  could  see  the  Law- 
Mount,  the  scene  of  his  coming  struggle,  the  booths  of  the  Thing- 
men  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Ozara  river,  and  the  black 
walls  of  the  Almannagya — ^the  *  All-men's  Rift'— closing  in  the 
Thingfield  on  the  nordi.  Between  the  birch  wood  and  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  the  new  comers  rode  until  they  reached  the 
booth  of  Asgrim,  sister's  son  of  Gizur.  The  heathen  party, 
fiilly  armed,  gathered  in  knots,  and  looked  threateningly ;  but 
the  night  passed  over  without  a  skirmish. 

On  the  following  morning  the  priest  Thormod  sang  mass  in 
the  W«tfirding's  booth,  above  the  Ozara  river  ;  and  thence  the 
Christians  proceeded,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  Hill  of  Laws. 
Seven  ecclesiastics,  duly  vested,  led  the  way,  two  of  whom  carried 
a  pair  of  great  crosses,  the  height  of  one  measuring  that  of  King 
Ohif  Tryggvason-^of  the  other,  that  of  Hjallti  himself.  Clouds 
of  incense^amoke,  the  scent  of  which  spread  far  in  the  clear  sharp 
air,  rose  from  their  swinging  thnribles.f  The  whole  Thing  was 
collected  about  the  Law-Mount ;  and  no  attempt  was  mside  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  Hjallti  and  his  companions  by  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  which  alone  gives  access  to  the  Logberg,  sepa- 
rated from  the  plain  on  all  other  sides  by  deep  volcanic  fissures. 
On  the  Mount  Hjallti  and  Gizur  both  spoke  '  well  and  boldly ' 
—so  well  and  so  boldly,  that,  according  to  the  Saga,   their 

^  By  far  the  best  and  most  minute  '  topography  of  the  Thingfield '  is  given, 
'With  exoeUentplaDS,  by  Mr.  Daeent,  in  the  Introauction  to  '  Burnt  Njal '  (vol.  i.)- 
Both  Captun  Forbes  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  supply  some  interesting  details ;  but  better 
than  either  of  their  descriptions  is  that  of  Lord  Dufiferin,  in  his  '  Letters  from 
High  Latitudes.' 

t  U  is  especially  sud  that  the  perfume  spread  against  the  vind  as  veil  as  with 
it  (Kristni-Saga,  ch.  zi.). 
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enemies  liad  not  a  word  of  reply,  and  were  reduced  to  loud 
shouting  and  tumult,  both  Christians  and  heathens  declaring 
that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  same  general  laws.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  ^  came  a  man  running  in '  with  the 
news  that  *  earth-fire ' — a  lava-stream — had  just  broken  out  in  the 
district  of  Olfus,  and  was  threatening  to  destroy  the  homestead  of 
Thorodd  the  priest.  *What  marvel/  shouted  the  heathens,  'if 
the  gods  are  angry  when  such  words  as  we  have  heard  are  spoken 
on  the  Law-Mount?'  But  Snorri,  the  priest— *  the  wisest  and 
shrewdest  of  all  those  men  in  Iceland  who  had  not  the  gift  of 
foresight,'  says  the  Njal's  Saga — ^answered  :  *  With  whom  were 
the  gods  angry  when  this  very  rock  on  which  we  are  standing 
was  in  flames  ? ' — a  question  to  which  the  others  seem  to  have 
found  no  reply. 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  story  of  Hjallti's  reception  that 
Christianity  had  already  well  leavened  the  island.  Probably 
more  than  half  the  chief  proprietors  had  either  been  baptized  or 
had  received  the  primsignaz.  After  the  stormy  scene  at  the 
Mount,  therefore,  when  all  had  returned  to  the  booths,  the  Chris- 
tians entreated  Hall  of  Side,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their 
number,  to  demand  for  them  a  body  of  laws  *'  such  as  Christian 
men  might  follow.'  The  system  of  ancient  law,  upon  which  all 
Icelandic  life  and  society  depended,  would  no  longer  hold  good 
for  both  parties,  especially  since  the  direct  prohibition  of  Chris- 
tianity at  the  Althing.  Hall  accordingly,  with  a  *  half-hundred 
of  silver '  in  his  hand,  sought  Thorgeir,  the  priest  of  Lightwater, 
at  this  time  the  'Speaker  of  the  Law,'  and  still  unbaptized, 
though  evidently  not  indisposed  toward  the  new  faith,  and  per- 
suaded him  for  that  sum  (which  was  apparently  his  lawful  fee) 
to  devise  a  system  of  laws  which  should  bear  equally  on  Chris- 
tians and  heathens.*  Thorgeir  retired  to  his  booth,  where  he 
lay  stretched  on  his  bed,  with  his  head  covered,  for  two  days  and 
a  night — a  method  of  self-concentration  which,  up   to   a   late 

fieriod,  according  to  Martin,  was  usual  in  Skye  and  the  Western 
slands. 

In  the  mean  time  the  heathens,  reduced  almost  to  despair, 
determined  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  offer  two 
human  victims  from  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  Iceland,  in  the 

*  The  Speaker  of  the  Law  was  in  effect  the  President  of  the  Althing.  '  To 
him  all  who  were  in  need  of  a  legal  opinion,  or  of  information  as  to  what  was  and 
was  not  law,  had  a  right  to  turn  during  the  meeting  of  the  Althing.'  He  was 
expresslj  excltfded  from  jHI  share  in  the  executiye,  but '  had  the  whole  control 
of  the  law  of  the  land  daring  the  annual  fortnight  to  which  the  legal  existence  of 
the  commonwealth  was  limited.' — Dasent,  I.  lyii.  IviiL  Hence  his  great  inflaenoe 
on.  this  occasion. 

hope 
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hope  that  Odin  and  Thor  would  then  interfere,  and  prevent 
Christianity  from  '  going  over  all  the  land/  Gizur  and  Hjallti 
immediatelj  assembled  the  Christians,  and  declared  that  they 
too  would  make  as  solemn  a  sacrifice,  and  one  with  an  equal 
number  of  victims.  The  heathens,  they  said,  sacrificed  the 
worst  of  men,  and  flung  them  from  rocks  and  precipices ;  they 
would  choose  the  very  best  and  noblest,  who  should  in  truth  be 
ofierings  to  Christ — *  gifts  of  victory ' — and  bind  themselves,  not 
indeed  to  die,  but  to  lead  better  and  worthier  lives.  Gizur  and 
Hjallti  offered  themselves  for  their  own  quarter ;  Hall  of  the  Side 
aixl  Thorleif  of  Krossavik  for  the  eastern ;  and  of  the  others,  one 
was  Oim,  Kodrans  son,  brother  of  Thorwald  the  *far-farer,' 
who,  when  the  rest  of  his  father's  household  were  baptized  by 
Bishop  Frederick,  had  refused  to  accept  the  new  faith,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  the  district :  he  was  now  baptized  at  his  own 
reouest,  and  was  numbered  among  the  Christian  ^  victims.' 

The  offerings  to  Thor  and  Odin,  however,  were  never  made, 
Thorgeir,  the  Speaker  of  the  Lawj  rose  at  last  from  his  bed,  and 
smnSQioned  all  who  were  present  at  the  Thing  to  assemble  about 
die  Law-Mount  There  he  spoke  to  them  at  length,  and  told 
them  what  great  troubles  hung  over  the  land  if  men  would  not 
bind  themselves  to  obey  the  same  laws*  There  would  be  cease- 
less feuds  and  manslaughters,  and  the  island  would  at  last  become 
desolate.  The  only  way  to  avoid  these  troubles  was  to  frame 
such  new  rules  as  should  bear  equally  on  all,  and  as  both  parties 
would  agree  to  observe.  *The  Divine  Grace,'  says  the  monk 
of  the  OlaFs  Saga,  ^  gave  so  mighty  an  effect  to  the  words  of 
Thorgeir,'  that  both  heathens  and  Christians  consented  to  receive 
as  law  whatever  he  should  decree  ;  and  Thorgeir  accordingly 
pronounced  from  the  summit  of  the  Logberg  the  ordinances 
which — as  far  as  outward  forms  were  concerned — made  Iceland 
a  Christian  country.  All,  without  exception,  throughout  the 
island,  were  to  be  baptized,  and  to  '  believe  m  one  God.'  Heathen 
temples  were  everywhere  to  be  destroyed.  Whoever  was  found 
publicly  sacrificing  to  the  ancient  deities  was  to  be  exiled ;  but  it 
was  allowable  for  any  one  to  do  so  in  private.  The  old  laws 
concerning  the  exposition  of  infants  and  the  eating  of  horse-flesh 
were  to  remain  in  force;  together  with  such  odier  customs  as 
were  not  openly  opposed  to  Christianity.*     *  Thorgeir,'  says  the 

Njal's 

*  Thorgeii^s  ordinances  are  thus  given  in  both  the  Kristni  and  the  Olaf  Sagas, 
vhich  mre  followed  by  Finn  Jonsson  in  his  *  Historia  Eccles.  Idandis.*  The 
Njtl*s  Saga  asserts  that  the  exposition  of  children  and  the  eating  of  horseflesh 
vere  also  forbidden,  *  unless  done  by  stealth,  when  they  should  be  blameless' 
(ch.  d.).    The  exposition  of  children— which  arose  from  the  legal  right  of  the 

father. 
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Njal's  Saga,  ^then  uttered  the  law  as  to  keeping  the  Lord's-daj 
and  fast-days,  Yule-tide  and  Easter,  and  all  the  greatest  high 
days  and  holidays.' 

Such  was  the  new  faith  to  which  the  Icelanders  bound  them- 
selves at  the  persuasion  of  Thorgeir,  Speaker  of  the  Law*  It 
was  confessedly  a  compromise:  Thorgeir,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  himself  a  heathen ;  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
now  received  baptism  regarded  it,  in  all  probability,  much  as 
the  *  primsignaz '  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon,  only  as  a  cere- 
mony which  prevented  the  breaking  up  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  heathenism  now  received  a  fatal  blow ;  although  it  was,  no 
doubt,  long  before  its  traces  ceased  to  be  distinctly  recognizable — 

'  Ere,  from  Bethabara  northward,  heavenly  Trath,  ( 
With  even  steps  winning  her  difficult  way, 
Transferred  thdr  rude  Sdth  perfected  and  pure.'* 

*  Through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,'  says  the  OlaTs 
Saga,  those  heathen  practices  which  were  now  permitted — the 
secret  worship  of  the  old  gods,  the  exposition  of  infants,  and  the 
use  of  horse-flesh— disappeared  within  a  few  winters.  But  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  displace  the  inner  spirit  of  the  q\d  creed  of 
the  Northmen.  Most  of  the  heathens  present  at  the  Althing  were 
baptized  in  the  lake  of  Thingvalla;  but  the  plunge  into  cold 
water  was  in  general  so  greatly  dreaded,  that  permission  was 
given  to  use  the  hot  springs  of  Reykiadal  and  Laugardal  as  bap- 
tismal '  fonts.'  It  was  on  the  24Ui  of  June,  the  festival  of  St 
John  the  Baptist — ^when,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  heathen 
North,  the  hosts  of  the  unseen  world  were  especially  powerful 
— ^in  the  year  1000,  that  Christianity  was  thus  *  brought  into  the 
law ; '  and  within  a  very  short  time  afterwards  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  had  been  baptized.  King  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason  received  the  news  of  the  conversion  of  Iceland  just  as  he 
was  leaving  Nidaros  in  his  famous  ship  the  *  Long  Worm,'  on 
the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  great  battle  of  Svoldr,  during 
which,  on  the  9th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  Olaf,  like  the 
Arthur  of  romance,  disappeared  mysteriously  from  the  sight  of 
men.  During  the  five  years  for  which  he  had  been  King  of 
Norway,  he  had  succeeded  in  introducing  Christianity-^rudely, 
but  eflficiently  as  a  beginning — throughout  his  own  country,  in 
the  Orkneys,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  in  Iceland,  and  among  the 
Scandinavian  colonists  in  Greenland. 

father,  and  fh>m  the  dii&caltj  of  sapporting  a  someroiu  iamil j — prevailed  in  full 
force  down  to  the  change  of  ^th.    The  horseflesh  forbidden  to  be  eaten  was  that 
of  sacred  horses  sacrifi<^  before  the  heathen  altars. 
*  Coleridge. 

For 
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For  the  character  of  .the  Christianity  now  adopted  in  Iceland 
we  have  no  better  witness  than  the  NjaFs  Saga.  The  first  part 
of  the  story  ends,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  death  of  Gunnar. 
The  Change  of  Faith  is  then  briefiy  recorded ;  and  the  Saga 
proceeds  to  detail  the  events  which  brought  about  the  burning 
of  Njal — ^the  burning  itself — and  the  ends  of  the  several  burners. 
Hence  the  sharply-drawn  characters  in  this  second  part  appear 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  faith,  the  varying  effect  of  which 
on  their  different  natures  is  distinctly  marked. 

Skarphedinn  and  the  other  sons  of  Njal  were  led  on,  through 
the  cunning  slander  of  Mord,  the  lago  of  the  Njal's  Saga,  to  the 
murder  of  Hauskuld,  Njal's  foster  son — the  ^  sweetest  light  of 
his  eyes ' — and  one  to  whom,  as  to  Njal  himself,  Christianity 
seems  to  have  come  as  something  more  than  a  form.  Hau- 
skuld, the  priest  of  Whiteness  (the  title  and  the  influence  still 
remained,  although  the  temples  had  been  destroyed),  was  attacked 
in  the  early  morning,  as  with  his  corn-sieve  in  one  hand,  and  his 
swo^  in  the  other,  he  was  '  sowing  the  com  as  he  went ' : — 

*  •  .  •  Skarphedinn  and  his  band  had  agreed  that  ihey  would 
afl  give  him  a  wound.  Skarphedinn  sprang  up  from  behind  the  fence ; 
but  when  Hauskuld  saw  him  he  wanted  to  turn  away.  Then  Skarphe- 
dimi  ran  up  to  him  and  said — 

'  '*  Don't  try  to  turn  on  thy  heel,  Whiteness  Priest,"  and  hews  at  him ; 
snd  the  blow  came  on  his  head  and  he  fell  on  his  knees.  Hauskuld 
said  these  words  when  he  fell, — 

* "  God  help  me,  and  forgive  you  I  "*  * 

This  murder  sealed  the  fate  of  Njal  and  of  all  his  family. 
Hauskuld  had  been  killed  in  a  cloak  which  had  been  given  him 
by  Flosi,  the  uncle  of  Hauskuld's  wife  Hildegunna.  When  Flosi 
came  to  her  house  after  the  murder,  Hildegunna  took  this  cloak 
out  of  her  chest,  where  she  had  kept  it,  and 

'  .  .  .  threw  the  cloak  over  Flosi,  and  the  gore  rattled  down 
all  over  him. 

'Then  she  spoke  and  said, 

' "  This  clodk,  Flosi,  thou  gavest  to  Hauskuld,  and  now  I  will  give 
it  back  to  thee  :  he  was  slain  in  it,  and  I  call  God  and  all  good  men 
to  witness  that  I  adjure  thee,  by  all  the  might  of  thy  Christ,  and  by 
thy  manhood  and  bravery,  to  take  vengeance  for  all  those  wounds 
which  he  had  on  his  dead  body,  or  else  to  be  called  every  man's 

daflterd.'"t 

Against  his  will,  Flosi  was  thus  drawn  into  the  plot  against 
Njal ;  the  award  for  the  murder  was  set  aside  at  the  Thing ;  and 
at  a  great  meeting  of  friends  and  followers,  summoned  by  Flosi 

♦  ii.  110.  t  ii.  123. 
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in  the  *  Almannagja '  —  the  Great  Rift — it  was  detennined  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Bei^fthonknoll,  and  to  kill  all 
who  were  in  it 

Flosi,  when  the  appointed  time  had  come  (on  a  Sunday  in 
August,  1011), 'assembled  at  Swinefell  ^all  his  men  who  had 
promised  him  help  and  company/  and 

'  made  them  say  prayers  betimes  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  afterwards 
they  sat  down  to  meat.  He  spoke  to  his  household  and  told  them 
what  work  each  was  to  do  while  he  was  away.    After  that  he  went  to 

his  horses They  rode  west  to  Woodoombe  and 

came  to  Eirkby.  Flosi  then  bade  all  men  to  oome  into  the  chuzch 
and  pray  to  God,  and  men  did  so/  * 

Flosi's  Christianity  was  at  least  not  behind  that  of  certain 
Northern  pirates  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  captured  a  priest 
in  order  that  they  might  have  service  duly  said  on  board  their 
vessel  every  Sunday.  Throughout,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  acting  half-unwillingly.  Tlie  whole  band  of  *  burners,'  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  assembled  at  the  *  ridge  of  the 
Three-comer,'  and  thence  came  down  upon  BergthorsknoU, 
where  grave  portents  had  appeared,  ominous  of  coming  trouble, 
and  where  Njal,  the  *  foresighted  man,'  had  long  before  predicted 
the  manner  of  his  death.  On  the  approach  of  the  band,  Njal, 
his  nine  sons,  Kari  his  son-in-law,  and  all  the  serving-men,  who 
at  first  stood  *  in  array  to  meet  them  in  the  yard,'  retired  into  the 
house  and  barricaded  it.  Many  of  Flosi's  men  were  killed  by 
spears  flung  from  the  window-slits ;  and  at  last  he  said, — 

< "  We  have  already  gotten  great  manscathe It  is  now 

clear  that  we  shall  never  master  them  with  weapons.  .  .  .  There 
ore  but  two  choices  left,  and  neither  of  them  good.  One  is  to  turn 
away,  and  that  is  our  death ;  the  other,  to  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
bum  them  inside  it ;  and  that  is  a  deed  which  we  shall  have  to  answer 
for  heavily  before  Qod^  since  we  are  Christian  men  ourscflves ;  but 
still  we  must  take  to  that  counsel." 

'  Now  they  took  fire  and  made  a  great  pile  before  the  doors.  Then 
Skarphedinn  said, 

* "  What,  lads  I  are  ye  lighting  a  fire,  or  are  ye  taking  to  cooking  ?  " 

'  **  So  shall  it  be/*  answered  Orani  Gmmar*s  son,  "  and  thou  shalt 
not  need  to  be  better  done,-' 

♦  *  ■     *  «  « 

*  Then  the  women  threw  whey  on  the  fire,  and  quenched  it  as  fiiet  ae 
they  lit  it  .  •  ,  and  then  .  .  .  they  took  a  vetch-stack  that 
stood  above  the  house,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  lliey  who  were  inside  were 
not  aware  of  it  till  the  whole  hall  was  ablaze  over  their  heads. 

'  Then  Flosi  and  his  men  made  a  great  pile  before  each  of  the 

♦  u.  165. 
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doors,  and  then  the  women-folk  who  were  inside  began  to  weep  and 
towaiL 

'  Njal  spoke  to  them  and  said,  ''  Keep  np  your  hearts,  nor  ntter 
shrieks,  for  this  is  but  a  passing  stoim,  and  it  will  be  long  before  je 
have  another  sach ;  and  put  yonr  £uth  in  Gk>d,  and  believe  that  he  is 
80  mercifid  that  ho  will  not  let  ns  bum  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next." 

*  Such  words  of  comfort  had  he  for  them  all,  and  others  still  more 
strong. 

'  Now  the  whole  house  began  to  blaze.  Then  Njal  went  to  the  door 
and  said, 

' "  Is  Flosi  so  near  that  he  can  hear  my  Toice  ?  " 

'  Flosi  said  that  he  could  hear  it. 

'  ^  Wilt  thon,"  said  Njal,  "  take  an  atonement  from  my  sons,  or  allow 
any  men  to  go  out?" 

' "  I  will  not,"  answers  Flosi,  "  take  any  atonement  from  thy  sons, 
and  now  onr  dealings  shall  come  to  an  end  once  for  all,  and  I  will  not 
stir  from  this  spot  till  they  are  all  dead ;  but  I  will  allow  the  women 
aod  children  and  house-carles  to  go  out."  '* 

The  women  accordingly — all  except  Bergthora,  the  aged  wife 
of  Njal — weiit  out ;  and  with  them  went  Helgi,  Njal's  son, 
wrapped  in  a  woman's  cloak.  He  was  recognised,  however,  and 
kiUed  by  Flosi  :— 

'  Then  Hosi  went  to  the  door  and  called  out  to  Njal,  and  said  he 
would  speak  with  him  and  Bergthora. 

'  Now  Njal  does  so,  and  Flosi  said, 

'  '*  I  will  offer  thee.  Master  Njal,  leave  to  go  out,  for  it  is  unworthy 
that  thou  shouldst  bum  indoors." 

<  *<  I  will  not  go  out,"  said  Njal,  '^  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  little 
fitted  to  avenge  my  sons ;  but  I  will  not  live  in  shame." '  f 

The  great  duty  of  revenge  was  still  a  principle  of  life,  even 
with  so  gentle-rainded  and  thoughtful  a  convert  as  Njal. 

'Then  Flosi  said  to  Bergthora, 

'"Come  thou  out,  housewife,  for  I  will  for  no  sake  bum  thee 
indoors." 

'  **!  was  given  away  to  Njal  young,"  said  Bergthora,  "  and  I  have 
promised  him  this,  that  we  would  botii  share  the  same  fate." 

'  After  that  they  both  went  back  into  the  house. 

'  **  What  counsel  shall  we  now  take  ?  "  said  Bergthora. 

' "  We  will  go  to  our  bed,"  says  Njal,  "  and  lay  us  down.  I  have 
Umgbeen  eager  for  rest." 

'Then  she  said  to  the  boy  Thord,  Eari*s  son, 

'  "Thee  will  I  take  out,  and  thou  shalt  not  bum  in  here." 

' "  Thou  hast  promised  me  this,  grandmother,"  says  the  boy,  "  that 
we  should  never  part  so  long  as  I  wished  to  be  with  thco  ;  but  methinks 
it  is  much  better  to  die  with  thee  and  Njal  than  to  live  after  you." 

•  ii.  172-174.  t  ii.  175. 
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<  (<  Then  sbo  boze  tbfi  lx>y  to  her  bed,  and  Njal  spoke  to  his  stenroxd 
and  said, 

^ "  Now  shalt  thou  see  where  we  lay  us  down,  and  how  I  lay  ns  out ; 
for  I  mean  not  to  stir  an  inch  hence,  whether  reek  or  burning  smart 
me,  and  so  thou  wilt  be  able  to  goess  where  to  look  for  our  bones." 

*  He  said  he  wonld  do  so. 

*  There  had  been  an  ox  slaughtered,  and  the  hide  lay  there.  IQal 
told  the  steward  to  spread  the  hide  over  them,  and  he  did  so. 

'  So  there  they  lay  down  both  of  them  in  their  bed,  and  put  the  boy 
between  them.  Then  they  signed  themselTes  and  the  boy  with  the 
cross,  and  gave  oyer  their  souls  into  God's  hand,  and  that  was  the  lafit 
word  that  men  heard  them  utt^. 

'  Then  the  steward  took  the  hide,  and  s^ead  it  oyer  them,  and  went 
out  afterwards.'  * 

Meanwhile  the  house  burnt,  and  all  perished  who  were  still 
within  it,  with  the  exception  of  Kari,  who,  with  his  clothes 
and  his  hair  all  a*blaze,  sprang  down  from  the  roof,  and  'so 
crept  along  with  the  smoke.'  He  ran  till  he  came  to  a  stream, 
into  which  he  threw  himself,  and  so  *  quenched  the  fire  on 
him.'  Mr.  Metcalfe  tells  us  that  the  place,  now  a  small  pit  in 
the  swamp  below  BergthorsknoU,  is  still  pointed  out  as  '  ICari- 
tiom,'  the  tarn  of  Kari.  Flosi  and  his  band  stayed  by  the  fire 
until  it  was  broad  daylight.  Then  they  rode  off  together.  '  Flosi 
never  spoke  about  the  deed,  but  no  fear  was  found  in  him,  and 
he  was  at  home  the  whole  winter  till  Yule  was  over.' 

Meanwhile  Kari,  who  had  escaped,  sought  Hjallti,  Skeggi's 
son — the  same  whom  we  already  know  as  the  successful  cham- 
pion of  the  new  faith  at  the  Althing. 

'  Kari  bade  Hjallti  to  go  and  search  for  Njal's  bones,  "  for  all  will 
believe  in  what  thou  sayest  and  thinkest  about  them." 

'Hjallti  said  he  would  be  most  willing  to  bear  Njal's  bones  to 
church ;  so  they  rode  thence  fifteen  men.  ...  At  last  «... 
they  had  one  hundred  men,  reckoning  Njal's  neighbours. 

*  They  came  to  BergthorsknoU  at  midday.  Hjallti  asked  Eari  under 
what  part  of  the  house  Njal  might  be  lying,  but  Eari  showed  them  to 
the  spot,  and  there  there  was  a  great  heap  of  ashes  to  dig  away.  There 
they  found  the  hide  underneath,  and  it  was  as  though  it  were  shrivelled 
with  the  fire.  They  raised  up  the  hide,  and,  lo  I  they  were  unbumt 
under  it.     All  praised  God  for  that,  and  thought  it  was  a  great  token. 

'  Njal  Was  borne  out,  and  so  was  Bergthora ;  and  then  fdl  men  went 
to  see  their  bodies. 

*  Then  Hjallti  said,  "What  like  look  to  you  these  bodies  ?  " 

*  They  answered,  "  We  will  wait  for  thy  utterance." 

'  Then  Hjallti  said,  "  I  shall  speak  what  I  say  with  all  freedom  of 
speech.     The  body  of  Bergthora  looks  as  it  was  likely  she  would 
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look,  and  still  &ir ;  but  Njal's  body  and  visage  seem  to  me  so  bright 
thai  I  haye  neyer  seen  any  dead  man's  body  so  bright  as  this." 
'  They  all  said  they  thought  so  too.'  * 

In  ally  the   *  bones  of  nine   souls'  were  discovered;   all  of 
which  were  solemnly  conveyed  to  the  churchyard  and  interred. 
Daring    the    heathen    period    interments    had    been   made    in 
cairns,  not  far  from  the  dwelling.     But,  immediately  after  the 
leception   of  Christianity,  churches,  widi   the  consecrated   en- 
closure about  them,  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
and  in   spite   of  the   difficuky  of  conveying  the   dead  across 
flooded  rivers,  and  over  wild  mountain  ridges,  they  were  now 
carefully   laid   to   rest  under  the   shadow  of  the   holy   walls. 
These,  as  they  still  are  for  the  most  part  throughout  Iceland, 
were  of  wood,  either  from  the  drift-logs  brought  to  the  coast 
bj  the  Gulf-stream,  or  of  pine  and  oaJk  sent  for  this  express 
parpose  from  Norway  and  Great  Britain.     They  were  roofed 
with  turf.    The  churches  were  nowhere  large — although  the  great 
landowners,  no  doubt,  did  their  best  for  them,  since  they  believed 
that  ^  many  souls  would  be  saved  by  their  means  as  die  church 
they  built  could  contain.      In   form  they  were  probably  long 
parallelograms,  resembling  the  stone  church  of  which  the  ruins 
have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.     For  a  certain  time 
after  consecration  these  first  churches  were  said  to  be  ^  in  albis,' 
like  men  after  baptism.     An  early  Icelandic  name  for  the  altar, 
'  Paxspialld ' — the  '  table  of  peace ' — ^is  not  apparently  found  else- 
where.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  of  what  appeared  to  the  first 
converts  one  of  the  greatest  distinctions  between  the  old  faith 
and  the  new — ^the  duty  of  abandoning  revenge.     Even  Njal,  as 
we  have  just   seen,   chose  to  die  rather  than  to  live  without 
the  power  of  avenging  the  loss  of  his  sons.     A  truer  Christian 
spirit  appears  in  Hall  of  the  Side,  Thangbrand's  earliest  convert, 
who,  when  his  son  Ljot  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  at  the  Althing, 
would  demand  no  ^  blood-wite '  for  him.     '  I  will  put  no  price 
on  my  son,'  he  said,  *  and  yet  will  come  forward  and  grant  both 
pledges  and  peace  to  those  who  are  my  adversaries.'     A  great 
'  horn  in  his  favour  followed,*  we  are  told,  '  and  all  praised  his 
gentleness  and  good  will,'  which  few,  however,  were  as  yet  found 
ready  to  imitate.     But  the  '  peace  of  the  Church  '  made  a  great 
step  under  Gizur,  the  second  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  persuaded 
the  Icelanders  to  appear  without  their  weapons  at  the  Althing. 

On  the  fate  of  the  burners,  all  of  whom  were  exiled  at  the 
next  Althing,  we  cannot  dwelL  Flosi  himself  was  banished  for 
three  years,  and  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Many  of  his 
followers  sailed  from  Iceland  with  him.   Their  ship  was  wrecked 
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on  the  Orkneys,'  where  Flosi  was  made  Earl  Sigurd's  henchman, 

*  and  soon  won  his  way  to  great  love  with  the  Earl/  At  Yule- 
tide,  Sigtrygg  ^  of  the  silken  beard,'  King  of  the  Northmen 
settled  in  Ireland,  came  to  seek  Earl  Sigurd's  help  in  a  struggle 
with  the  famous  Over-king  of  Ireland,  Brian  Boroimhe — *•  Brian 
of  the  Tribute.'  Sigurd  consented  to  assist )  him,  and  Flosi 
offered  to  join  the  expedition,  but  the  Earl  would  not  permit 
him,  since  he  '  had  his  pilgrimage  to  fulfil.'  Flosi  then  ofikred 
fifteen  men  of  his  band,  whom  the  Earl  accepted.  la  this 
manner  the  first  race  of  Icelandic  converts  were  represented  in 

*  Brian's  Battle,'  where,  in  Mr.  Da?  mt's  words,  *  the  old  and 
new  faith  met  in  the  lists,  face  to  face,  for  their  last  struggle.' 

'King  Sigtrygg's  stronghold  was  the  fort  at  Dublin,  near  the 
bridge,  and  thither  by  Palm  Sunday  the  whole  heathen  host  had  met ; 
but  Brian,  warned  in  time  by  Ospak,  was  not  only  ready  to  meet  them, 
should  they  fisdl  upon  him,  but  ready  to  march  against  and  fidl  upon 
them.     He,  too,  on  Palm  Sunday  hod  gathered  the  Christiau  host  in 
his  leaguer  at  Clontarf,  and  so  the  two  armies  lay  watching  one 
another  through  Passion  week.      Brodir,  skilled  in  sorcery,  betook 
himself  to  his  black  arts,  and  from  the  first  got  Httlo  comfort  either 
for  himself  or  his  brothers  in  arms.     If  the  battle  were  fought  before 
Good  Friday,  the  heathen  host  would  be  utterly  routed  and  lose  its 
chiefs ;  but  if  the  struggle  were  delayed  till  Grood  Friday,  then  King 
Brian  would  fall,  but  still  win  the  day.     On  Ck>od  Friday,  then, 
which  fell  in  1014  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  heathen  made  up  their 
minds  to  fight;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  stamp  the 
struggle  with  the  seal  of  the  ancient  fekith,  Odin  himsdf^  as  the  legend 
darkly  hints,  rode  up,  as  we  are  told  in  many  like  stories,  on  an  apple- 
grey  horse,  holding  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  and  held  a  council  of  war 
with  Eomdada,  King  Sigtrygg,  and  the  other  chiefs ; — one  of  the  last 
appearances  of  the  god  of  battles  struggling  with  the  &te  which  now 
at  last  had  overtaken  him,  and  helping  his  own  on  the  very  eve  of 
battle  with  his  comfort  and  advice.     Nor  were  other  tokens  wanting. 
In  Iceland  itself,  at  Swinefell,  where  Flosi  and  the  burners  had  so  long 
stayed,  blood  burst  out  on  the  priest's  vestments  on  Gk>od  Friday ;  and 
at  Thvattwater,  Hall's  abode,  on  the  same  day,  the  priest  saw  an 
abyss  open  hard  by  the  altar  as  he  sang  mass,  in  which  were  strange 
and  awfrd  things.     The  Northern  mind  plainly  long  looked  on  Brian's 
battle  as  a  blow  that  went  home  to  the  heart  of  many  a  household.   In 
Caithness,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  west,  the  Valkyries,  Odin's  corse- 
choosing  maidens,  were  seen,  twelve  of  them  riding  together,  dis- 
mounting, entering  a  bower,  setting  up  their  mystic  loom,  and  there 
weaving  out  of  the  entrails  of  men,  with  swords  for  their  shuttles,  that 
grim  Woof  of  War,  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  last,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  flights  of  the  Scandinavian  Swan-maiden,  ere  she  wing  her 
way  for  ever  from  the  world,  together  with  the  faith  to  which  she  and 
that  wild  strain  of  melody  belonged.'  • 

*  Vol.  L,  Introd.  cxc'v-vi. 
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TUs  is  the  famous  Ode  which  was  translated  by  Gray  from 
Bartholin's  Latin  version.  As  given  in  the  Njal's  Saga,  the 
*  Woof  has  been  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Dasent. 

The  issue  of  the  battle  was  as  Brodir  had  foreseen.  He  him- 
self killed  King  Brian,  but  was  taken  and  tortured  to  death  in 
revenge.  One  passage  from  the  description  of  the  fight  in  the 
Saga  we  must  quote.  The  account  was  probably  brought  back 
to  Iceland  by  Thorstein,  Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  who  figures 
in  it : — 

'  Then  Earl  Sigurd  called  on  Thorstein,  the  son  of  Hall  of  the  Side, 
to  bear  his  banner  [the  fsunons  raven  baiiner,  wrought  by  his  mother 
with  mighty  skill]  ;  and  Thorstein  was  just  about  to  lift  the  banner, 
but  then  Amnund  the  White  said — 

' "  Don't  bear  the  banner ;  for  all  they  who  bear  it  get  their 
desth." 

'''Hra&  the  Bedl"  called  out  Earl  Sigurd;  "bear  thou  the 
banner." 

'  '*  Bear  thine  own  devil  thyself,"  answered  Hra&i. 

'Then  the  Earl  said— 

V  'Tie  fittest  that  the  beggar  should  bear  the  bag ;"  and  with  that 
be  took  the  banner  from  the  staff  and  put  it  under  his  cloak. 

*  A  little  after  Asmund  the  White  was  slain,  and  then  the  Earl  was 
pierced  through  with  a  spear 

'  Then  flight  broke  out  throughout  all  the  host. 
'  'Thorstein,  Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  stood  still  while  all  the  others 
fled,  and  tied  his  shoe-string.     Then  EerthialfiEMi  asked  why  he  ran 
not  as  the  others. 

*  "  Because,"  said  Thorstein,  "  I  can't  get  home  to-night,  since  I  am 
at  home  out  in  Iceland." 

*  Kerthialfad  gave  him  peace. 

'Hrafii  the  Bed  was  chased  out  into  a  certain  river ;  he  thought  he 
saw  there  the  pains  of  hell  down  below  him,  and  he  thought  the  devils 
wanted  to  drag  him  to  them. 

*ThenHrafiisaid— 

* "  Thy  dog,  Apostle  Peter,  hath  nm  twice  to  Bome,  and  he  would 
nm  the  third  time  if  thou  gavest  him  leave." 

'Then  the  devils  let  him  loose,  and  Hrafu  got  across  the  river.' * 

The  result  of  Brian's  battle  was  thus  complete  victory  for 
neither  side.  Christianity  had  still  a  long  course  to  run  before 
its  teaching  could  shine  out  in  its  true  purity ;  and  in  Iceland, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  North,  the  old  faith  underlay  the 
new,  chequering  it  strangely. 

The  first  Icelandic  bishop  was  Isleif,  son  of  Gizur  the  White, 
HjaUti's  companion  on  the  Law-Mount.     He  had  been  educated 
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for  the  priesthood  at  Erfurth,  in  Thuringia,  one  of  tlie  great 
schools  of  the  time,  and  brought  back  to  his  own  country  a  wide 
reputation  for  learning.  John,  the  first  bishop  of  Holar,  who 
was  brought  up  by  him,  used  to  say,  '  whenever  he  heard  of  those 
who  were  goodly  to  look  upon,  or  of  great  skill  in  any  way, 
^'  Such  was  Isleif  the  bishop,  my  foster-father,  the  goodliest  and 
most  skilful  of  men." '  His  son  Gisur  succeeded  him,  and  esta- 
blished the  see  at  Skalholt  A  second  Icelandic  bishopric,  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  island,  was  soon  afterwards  established 
at  Holar,  with  a  great-grandson  of  Hall  of  the  Side  for  its  first 
bishop. 

Ecclesiology  is  by  no  means  a  strong  point  with  the  most  recent 
Icelandic  tourists,  and  their  descriptions  give  us  but  vague  ideas 
of  the  present  state  of  the  churches  throughout  the  island,  or  of 
their  antiquity  and  architectural  character.  According  to  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  to  .say  about  them*  •  They 
are  almost  all  new,  and  of  wood  ;  *  they  don't  look  like  churches. 
They  might  be  so  many  wooden  warehouses,  with  their  square- 
headed  windows  and  utter  want  of  architecture.'  Such,  he  tells 
us,  is  the  present  church  of  Thingvalla,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  heathen  temple,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oxara  river. 
Tlie  materials  for  the  first  church  here,  together  with  a  great  bell, 
were  sent  from  Norway  by  St  01a£  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  a  tempest;  and  a  second,  the^timber  for  which  was  the  offering 
of  the  Norwegian  King  Handd  Sigurdson,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Another  site  on  the  Thingfield  has  a  still  higher  interest  than 
that  of  the  church.  The  two  great  crosses  brought  to  Iceland  by 
Gizur  and  Hjallti,  and  borne  before  them  on  the  Law-Mount, 
were  afterwards  fixed  in  the  rock,  where  they  remained  for  some 
centuries.  The  place  of  that  which  measured  the  height  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  *  Cleft  of  the  Cross.' 

The  two  ancient  cathedrals  of  Iceland  have  altogether  fallen 
from  their  high  estate. 

^  Skalholt,  that  is  the  single  farm-house  now  representing  the  place, 
stands  on  an  eminenee  just  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bruar4  and  Hviti,  and  overshadowed  on  the  south  by  the  tall  Yordu&U. 
As  may  at  once  be  perceived,  the  site  of  the  episcopal  residence  was 
chosen  with  great  tact  and  forethought.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
abundance  of  grass  in  the  fertile  Biskupstnnga  to  fatten  the  beeves 
and  palfireys  of  the  bishops.  And  as  for  fish,  there  were  waters 
enough  around  to  supply  the  extensive  demand,  and  hot  springs  to 
cook  them  when  caught,  or,  if  requisite,  to  wash  the  eccIesiastiGS. 
But  what  was  of  great  importance,  -Skalholt  was  secure  agaanst  hostile 
surprise  on  every  side  but  the  north-east  in  consequence  of  the  river- 
barriers  about  it Very  little  now  remains  to  show  the  former 

iniportance  of  the  place.  The  present  little  church  is  merely  a  chapel 
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of  ease.  Glass-grown  mounds  io  the  sonih-west  of  this  edifice  indicate 
the  site  of  extensiYe  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Yonder,  an  enclosure 
mszka  the  large  episcopal  garden.  There  are  also  the  foundations  of 
a  piayei^house  to  the  east  of  the  church,  measuring  twelve  paces  long 
and  six  wide.'  * 

We  must  not  conclude  withont  a  special  word  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Metcalfe  for  one  of  the  pleaaantest  volumes  of  Icelandic 
travel  that  have  come  to  our  hands^  It  covers  wider  ground  than 
has  been  attempted  by  most  recent  tourists^  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  local  legends  and  '  folk*lore '  which  its  author 
has  industriously  collected  from  all  quarters.  With  such  excellent 
claims  to  attention  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
in  this  book  as  well  as  in  his  former  descriptions  of  adventure  in 
the  North,  should  think  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  German  baron 
who  insisted  on  performing  a  series  of  elaborate  leaps  over  chairs 
and  tables,  ^  pour  apprendre  d^etre  vif.'  Mr.  Metcalfe's  caprioles 
are  not  quite  so  heavy,  but  they  are  quite  as  uncalled  for,  and 
quite  as  much  out  of  place.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  they  verge 
on  irreverence — a  fault  which  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the 
book  of  an  ^  Oxonian.' 


Art.  V. — 1.  Annario  Estadtstico   de  Espana  correspandiente  al 
Mo  de  1859.     Madrid,  1860. 

2.  Geschichte  Spaniens  zur  Zeit  Franz&sischen  Revolution.     Von 
Herman  Baumgarten.     Berlin,  1861. 

3.  Spain^  her  Institutions^  Politics^  and  Public  Men.     By  S.  T. 
Wallis,  Author  of  *  Glimpses  of  Spain.' 

1  Espaffne  en  1860.     Par  M.  Vidal.     Paris,  1860. 

5.  Situation  JEconomique  et  Industrielle  de  TEspagne  en  1860.    By 
M.  Lestgarens.     Paris,  1861. 

6.  UEspagne  et  son  Avenir  Commercial.     Par  Ch.  de  Hardy  de 
Beaulieu.     Paris,  1861. 

7.  Papers  relating  to  the  Annexation  of  Eastern  Santo  Domingo 
to  Spain.     1861. 

8.  Letters  from  Spain.     By  John  Leycester  Adolphus,  M.A. 
London,  1858. 

^  The  Handbook  of  Spain.    London,  1855. 

EEW  countries  have  undergone  so  remarkable  a  series  of 
mutations  as  Spain.  Strength  and  debility,  splendour  and 
poiVBKty,  glory  and  shame,  have  been  there  exhibited  in  a  manner 
3o  surprising,  as  to  have  afforded  inexhaustible  materials  for  the 
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pen  of  the  historian  and  the  speculations  of  the  political  philo- 
sopher.* The  division  of  Spain  into  numerous  small  states 
originated  in  the  wars  by  which  the  Christians  slowly  won  back 
from  the  Moors  the  territories  they  had  lost  The  districts 
wrested  from  time  to  time  from  the  dominion  of  the  infidels  were 
generally  appropriated  by  the  chiefs  of  the  several  expeditions, 
and  Spain  was  thus  divided  into  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as 
it  contained  provinces.  In  the  progress  of  time — by  intermar- 
riages, succession,  or  conquest — all  the  minor  sovereignties  were 
annexed  to  or  became  dependent  on  the  two  powerful  kingdoms 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Soon  after  the  union  of  these  crowns  by 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1481  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  provinces  was  conquered,  and  Spain  regained  its  unity 
as  a  great  Christian  state.  The  feudal  constitution,  however, 
was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  centralised  power,  and 
a  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobility  was  carried  on  in 
Spain  as  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  England  the 
struggle  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Commons ; 
in  Spain  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  Crown.  The  privileges  of  a 
powerful  and  numerous  aristocracy  had  reduced  the  power  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  almost  to  a  nullity, 
and  the  people  possessed  considerable  weight  in  their  councils. 
Aragon,  although  monarchical  in  its  form,  was  democratical 
in  its  spirit  and  its  institutions;  and  the  attachment  of  the 
Aragonese  to  their  form  of  government  was  so  great,  that  in  a 
preamble  to  one  of  their  statutes  they  declared  that  such  was 
the  barrenness  and  poverty  of  their  country,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  freedom  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  they  would  cer- 
tainly abandon  it  and  seek  a  settlement  in  some  more  &voured 
land,  t  In  Castile  the  prerogative  was  extremely  limited,  and 
its  Cortes  were  composed  of  the  nobles,  the  dignified  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  To  constitute 
Spain  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  pre- 
rogative. The  Cortes  had  been  turbulent  and  troublesome, 
but  the  nobility,  by  reason  of  their  independent  jurisdictions 
and  their  armed  levies,  had  come  more  frequently  into  col- 
lision with  the  Crown.  The  object  of  the  first  sovereigns  of 
united  Spain  was  first  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  nobility, 
then  to  humble  the  commonalty.  The  nobles  were  deprived  of 
their  seats  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  on  the  principle 
that  since  they  paid  no  taxes  they  had  no  right  to  assist  in  im- 
posing them  ;  and  they  cared  little  for  the  subsequent  suppression 

*  The  Qothic  monarchy  subsisted  in  its  integrity  for  neariy  three  centories. 
Although  a  Christian  power,  it  was  rude  and  harbaroos. 
t  R^>ert8on's  <  Charles  V.,'  Introduction. 
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of  popular  liberties  which  they  did  not  share.  The  royal  au- 
thority was  then  exalted  on  the  ruin  of  the  grandees,  and  the 
Cortes  were  reduced  to  a  name,  their  meeting  to  a  formality,  and 
dieir  power  to  a  shadow.  Freedom,  however,  was  not  entirely 
suppressed  without  a  struggle.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Spain  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
^n^eat  rebellion.  Several  of  the  cities  of  Castile  and  Aragon  took 
up  arms^  and  there  were  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ; 
bat  the  nobility  and  the  commons  did  not  act  in  concert,  pro- 
vincial jealousies  prevented  combined  action,  and  gave  the  Sove- 
reign an  easy  victory. 

To  annihilate  liberty  a  more  potent  instrument  was  required 
than  any  that  even  a  despotic  government  possessed.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition  has  been  attributed  to  the  religious  zeal 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  it  is  certain  that  political  far  more 
than  religious  views  led  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Holy  Office 
in  Spain«  It  was  intimately  connected  with  the  government,  and 
was  dependent  upon  the  civil  power  for  the  means  of  executing 
its  decrees.  Professing  to  root  out  heresy,  it  effectually  eradi- 
cated liberty.  The  Pope  at  first  hesitated  to  sanction  its  intro- 
duction, and  consented  only  after  a  prolonged  negotiation.  The 
Aragonese  were  the  first  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  They  took  up  arms  against  it,  murdered 
the  chief  inquisitor,  and  prevented  its  establishment  in  their 
country,  all^mg  that  its  mode  of  trial  was  secret,  and  therefore 
incompatible  with  liberty.  It  soon,  however,  covered  as  with  a 
network  the  whole  of.  Spain,  and  entangled  in  its  meshes  the 
reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Inquisition 
wrought  upon  the  imagination  of  a  susceptible  people  with 
such  effect  that  it  completely  fascinated  and  subdued  them. 
They  even  became  vehemently  attached  to  it,  and  transferred  to 
the  most  hatefiil  tribunal  ever  erected  in  the  world  the  affection 
they  had  formerly  entertained  for  their  own  municipal  institutions 
and  parliaments.  A  theocratical  despotism  thus  became  the 
permanent  form  of  government ;  its  portentous  shadow  gradually 
fell  upon  the  whole  of  Spain ;  the  intellectual  light  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  then  effectually  shut  out,  and  bigotry  became  inse- 
parably blended  with  patriotism.* 

Religious  wars  developed  both  the  military  virtues  and  the 

*  '  To  the  Inquisition  the  worst  parts  of  the  Spanish  character  maj  undoubtedly 
be  tnccd.'~SoQth^s  « Letters  from  Spain,'  p.  182. 

'That  the  Inquisition  was  in  fact  a  political  engine  quite  as  much  as  a  reli^ous 
ioiUtQtion,  there  is  now,  I  belieye,  no  doubt ;  and  much  of  the  odium  which  it 
hss  thrown  upon  the  Church  will  one  of  these  days,  I  am  sure,  be  transferred  to 
the  State  which  deserves  it.'— Wallis's  '  Spain,'  p.  271. 

fanaticism 
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fanaticism  of  the  Spanisli  people  to  an  extraordinary  d^pree.  At 
tlie  conclusion  of  the  Moorish  contest  the  country  was  filled  with 
bold,  energetic,  fiery  spirits,  inured  to  hardship  and  priva- 
tion, and  an  irrepressible  desire  for  war  took  possession  of  all 
classes.  There  was  an  universal  wish  to  break  through  the 
mountain  barriers  that  had  hitherto  separated  them  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  It  was  not  long  before  the  national  ambition 
found  an  impersonation  in  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  made 
Spain  the  most  powerful  moimrchy  in  Europe,  and  entered  upon 
a  career  of  ccmquest  such  as  had  not  been  projected  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  objects  of  Spanish  ambition  -vrere 
territorial  aggrandisement  and  Catholic  unity.  The  fanaticism 
of  the  Moorish  people  seemed  to  have  been  transfused  into  the 
Spanish  race,  and  they  were  as  eager  to  impose  their  creed  on 
odier  nations  as  the  most  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Mahomet  had 
been  to  convert  and  subjugate  the  world.  The  military  profession 
came  to  be  held  in  the  highest  repute.  Every  one  aspired  to 
serve  under  a  sovereig^n  who  was  as  great  in  war  as  in  council,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Spain.  Even  men  of  peace,  hitherto 
devoted  to  literature  and  art,  became  soldiers ;  and  if  they  could  not 
be  officers,  they  were  content  to  be  privates.  Cervantes  and  Lope 
de  Vega  served  in  the  ranks.  As  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
limit  to  the  largest  army,  those  who  could  not  be  admitted  into 
it,  disdaining  labour,  became  vagabonds  and  freebooters.  The 
serious  derangement  of  life  and  industry  which  pervaded  Spain 
during  this  period  is  noted  and  deplored  by  all  contemporary 
historians. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Transatlantic  dominions  of  Spain 
were  acquired  was  as  marvellous  as  any  of  the  wonders  they 
contained.  The  colonial  empire  was  founded  by  men  who 
carried  with  them  firom  the  Old  World  no  commission  or  au- 
thority beyond  a  general  permission  to  make  settlements,  and 
to  plant  the  standard  of  their  country  arid  the  Cross.  Snccessfiit 
adventurers  returned,  with  unheard*of  productions  and  fabulous 
wealth,  having,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  conquered  king- 
doms as  remarkable  for  their  ancient  civilisation  as  for  the 
boundless  treasures  which  they  contained.  Half  frenzied  with 
excitement,  multitudes  quitted  their  native  land  for  the  mar- 
vellous regions  beyond  the  seas.  The  decline  of  Spain  has  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  loss  of  population  which  this  event 
entailed,  and  doubtless  of  the  many  thousands  who  left  iheir 
native  shores  a  large  proportion  never  returned,  but  sank  under 
the  influence  of  new  and  pestilential  climates ;  but  colonization 
does  not  permanently  impair  the  energy  of  any  country  that 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  a  heahhy  reproduction. 

England 
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England  has  saflSered  no  exhaustion  in  the  process  of  peopling 
her  colonies. 

It  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  rulers  of  Spain,  after 
thej  had  taken  possession  of  nearly  one-half  of  America,  that  it 
could  not  be  always  retained  as  a  dependency.  Of  what  use, 
they  doubtless  said,  were  distant  possessions  unless  they  could 
be  turned  to  profitable  account,  and  governed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  country  ?  That  regions  embracing  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  known  globe  could  not  for  ever  be  held  in  subjection  to 
an  European  state,  and  made  subservient  to  its  commercial 
interests,  was  certainly  the  last  idea  that  would  have  occurred 
to  the  statesmen  in  'die  sixteenth  century.  Their  only  object 
was  to  obtain  from  colonies  as  much  as  they  could  extort,  and 
give  them  as  little  as  possible  in  return.  It  passed  into  a 
political  maxim  that  colonies  should  buy  everything  they  wanted 
Tery  dear,  and  sell  everything  they  possessed  very  cheap.  But 
the  roost  singular  effect  of  the  colonial  system  of  Spain  was  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  industry  of  all  other  countries  rather  than 
her  own.  It  had  long  been  a  principle  of  Spanish  economy 
to  base  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  on  the  wealth  of  towns 
rstfaer  than  on  agriculture.  Barcelona,  in  1491,  was  considered 
e^Qal  to  Naples  in  splendour,  to  Florence  in  elegfance,  and  to 
Venice  in  wealth.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Toledo,  Spgovia, 
and  in  the  district  of  La  Mancha,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  silks  was  127,823 ;  in  the 
citj  of  Seville  alone  they  numbered  30,000 ;  and  Granada  and 
Valencia  were  rivals  in  dieir  varied  productions.  Manufactures 
were  not  produced  for  home  consumption  alone,  but  formed  the 
basis  of  an  export  trade  almost  co-extensive  with  the  world. 
Commerce  was  held  in  the  highest  repute;  the  merchants  of 
Barodona  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth,  and  its  chief  magis- 
trates ranked  as  grandees  of  the  kingdom.* 

Notwithstanding  this  manufacturing  development,  the  trade 
with  America  fell  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  In  1542  the 
Cortes  of  Valladolid  complained  that  strangers  possessed  so 
alarming  a  monopoly  that  they  had  the  supreme  control  over  the 
public  wealth.  The  immense  importations  of  the  precious 
metals  necessarily  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  value  of 
noDey,    which    fell    below   that   of  other    countries,    and    not 

*  The  first  effect  of  the  American  trade  was  to  ^ive  a  great  impetus  to  the 
msnnfac tares  of  Spain.  la  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  contrived  to  depend  upon 
its  own  industry  for  the  supply  of  the  colonies,  so  much  work  was  bespoken  that 
it  was  supposed  it  would  hardly  be  furnished  in  less  than  six  years;  yet  in  a 
short  time  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  oommodities  exported  to  America  was 
of  Spanish  growth  or  fabric— Robertson's  *  History  of  America,*  book  viii. 

only 
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only  raised  the  price  of  food  and  labour,  but  enabled  many 
foreign  goods  to  be  imported  cheaper  than  similar  articles  could 
be  manu&ctured  in  Spain.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  moreover,  loaded  with  the  heaviest  duties  all  native  j^-o- 
ductions,  but  allowed  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  to  be 
imported  almost  free.  Thus  foreign  silk  was  admitted  at  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent.,  while  native  silk  was  taxed  a  hundred 
per  cent. ;  and  other  products  were  treated  much  in  the  same 
manner.  Manufacturing  production  must  have  soon  altogether 
ceased  in  Spain,  for  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  states  that 
in  his  day  one-half  of  his  countrymen  wore  no  shirts  be- 
cause they  had  no  money  to  buy  them ;  and  those  of  the 
other  half  were  made  of  fabrics  imported  from  abroad.*  The 
commodities  for  carrying  on  the  American  trade  were  chiefly 
supplied  from  abroad ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure 
which  flowed  into  Spain  from  the  Indies  was  consigned  to 
■  aliens,  and  found  its  way  ultimately  into  German,  Dutch,  and 
Italian  banks.  Agriculture  was  unfairly  treated.  If  there  irvas 
a  scarcity,  com  was  admitted  at  a  low  duty ;  but  if  there  was 
an  abundant  harvest,  the  farmer  could  reap  no  benefit,  for  ex- 
portation was  subject  to  an  enormous  duty.  Districts  that  had 
once  teemed  with  abundance  were  consequently  thrown  out  of 
cultivation;  and  the  scarcity  of  grain  was  sometimes  so  great 
that  in  remote  provinces  many  died  of  starvation.  Such  was 
the  deficiency  of  labour  that  it  was  long  customary  for  large 
numbers  of  the  French  peasantry  to  enter  Spain  to  gather  in  the 
harvests.  The  precious  metals  flowed  in  an  apparently  exhaust- 
less  stream  into  Spain;  but  the  true  sources  of  prosperity  and 
revenue  had  dried  up;  and  while  the  treasure-ships  of  the 
Indies  were  discharging  their  golden  freights  on  the  quays  of 
Cadiz  and  Seville,  the  Government  was  in  absolute  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  royal  household.  The  public  treasury  was  empty,  but  the 
vaults  of  the  foreign  merchants  who  traded  to  the  Indies  were 
filled  with  gold.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  impatient  at  the 
contrast  between  the  wealth  of  these  alien  traders  and  the  poverty 
of  his  own  beggarly  exchequer,  devised  a  notable  expedient  for 
obtaining  the  command  of  a  portion  of  this  American  gold. 
He  ordered  that  all  the  bullion  imported  from  the  Indies 
should  be  deposited  in  the  Casa  de  Contractation,  or  Board 
of  Trade,  and  there  registered  in  the  names  of  its  owners ;  and 
he  claimed  a  right,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  to  help  him- 

*  Moncada,  quoted  by  Baomgarten,  '  Geschichte  Spaniens,'  p.  8. 
t  Burke's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  95. 

self 
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self  to  flo  much  of  it  as  liis  necessities  required,  giving  bonds  to 
the  consignees  for  its  repayment  The  great  traders  of  Seville, 
to  whom  this  arrangement  was,  of  course,  highly  unsatisfactory, 
ventured,  on  the  accession  of  Philip  II.,  to  transfer  their  bullion 
from  the  public  vaults  to  their  own  counting-houses.  Philip 
had  recourse  to  his  father  for  advice.  The  Emperor,  who  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  discarded  all  thoughts  of  mundane 
a&irs,  and  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  religious  exercises,  was 
thereupon  moved  to  such  an  excess  of  wrath,  that  he  recommended 
that  the  culprits  should  be  immediately  arrested,  loaded  with 
irons,  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Simancas,  and  there  put  to 
die  torture,  and  their  property  confiscated ;  ^and  such,'  wrote  his 
secretary,  'is  His  Majesty's  indignation,  and  such  the  blood- 
thirsty expressions  he  commands  me  to  use,  that  you  will  pardon 
me  if  my  language  is  not  so  temperate  as  it  might  be.'  *  Such 
an  arbitrary  appropriation  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  property  of 
his  subjects  was  alone  sn£Bcient  to  ruin  trade  and  to  drive  mer- 
chants out  of  the  country.! 

The  circuitous  trade  which  Spain  compelled  her  colonies  to 
submit  to,  not  only  grievously  injured  them,  but  aflfected  in  the 
most  mischievous  manner  all  her  own  industrial  interests.  Not 
a  single  article  of  European  produce  or  manufacture  could  reach 
America  unless  it  came  direct  from  the  ports  of  Spain,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  gold  and  silver  and  all  the  other  costly  and 
coveted  productions  of  the  New  World  were  shipped  direct  to 
the  mother-country.  The  wines  of  Italy,  the  com  of  Sicily,  the 
fine  fabrics  of  the  Netherlands,  the  woollens  and  hardware  of 
England,  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France,  and  all  the  rare  and 
precious  productions  of  the  tropics  filled  to  repletion  the  ware- 
houses of  Seville  and  Cadiz.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  goods 
were  merely  intended  for  transshipment ;  the  Spanish  merchants 
only  lent  their  names  to  cover  the  trade  of  foreigners,  who  reaped 
all  the  benefit  of  it ;  while  the  vineyards  of  Spain  were  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  arable  lands  converted  into  sheep-walks,  manu- 

■■     _      —    -  ■  __  _     —  . . — 

*  See  Appendbc  to  Presoott's  *  History  of  Charles  V/ 

t  It  it  instructiye  to  obeerre  hov  rapidly  the  nuDons  policy  pursued  both  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  sob  Philip  II.  told  upon  the  fiuauces  of  Spain.  Weighed 
dovn  by  care,  the  latter  had  recourse  to  Gamica,  a  man  of  great  political  expe- 
tkact,  and  addrened  to  him  the  moat  singular  letter  that  ever  was  written  by  a 
»»vereign  in  distress.  *See,'  he  says,  'what  I  suffer,  finding  myself  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight  with  a  prince  three  years  old,  and  leavius  him  an  exchequer  so 
noch  out  of  condition.  And  besides  this,  what  will  be  ue  wants  of  old  age,  for 
tbey  appear  already  commencing,  if  I  live  much  longer  without  seeing  on  one 
d>7  how  I  am  to  live  the  next?  Debts  and  exchanges  consume  everythiDg,  even 
life  itself,  and  weigh  so  heavily  upon  me,  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  able  to 
Itroithe.'— De  Castro's  '  Spanish  Protestants.'  The  letter  is  quoted  in  Davila, 
p.  255. 
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factories  closed,  and  mines  abandoned.  It  seemed  as  if  both 
worlds  bad  become  tributary  to  Spain  and  were  pooring  their 
riches  into  the  lap  of  the  most  favonxed  people  on  the  earth, 
while  a  gang^rene  was  slowly  consuming  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and  artisans  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  became  either  beggars,  or  robbers,  or  monks. 
The  productive  classes  of  the  community  diminished  year  by 
year,  and  native  capitalists  almost  disappeared.* 

The  decline  of  Spain  now  proceeded  with  an  aoeelerated  pace. 
The  monarchy  was  soon  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.      All 
classes  were  steeped  in  a  common  poverty.     The  monarchs  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  had  reigned  over  Spain  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  when  Charles  II.  died  the  national  prostration  was 
complete.     The  .  proudest  and   most  ambitious   power  on  the 
earth  had   become  indifferent  to  disgrace  and   sank   into  the 
apathy  of  despair.     Th&  whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint.     The  population,  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  ten  millions,  had   £dlen  to   less  than   six 
millions,  and  a  revenue  which  had  amounted  to  280,000,000 
reals  had  dwindled  to  30,000,000.     The  minister,  to  prevent 
a  total    dissolution    of    government,   was    obliged  to    address 
begging  letters  to  the  nobility,  and  even  to  appn^riate  numey 
and   plate  which   had   been   placed   in  .the   churches  for   sa^ 
custody.     So  completely  changed  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
that  even  the  passion  for  war  became  extinct.     '  The  army  was 
almost  wholly  composed  of  Germans,  Walloons,  and  Italians ;  the 
few  Spaniards  that  could  be  induced  to  enlist  were  recruited 
from  the  beggars   that  bad  multiplied  like  the  vermin  of  the 
land.     The  people  cursed  the  foreign  possessions  that  were  con- 
tinually calling  for  reinforcements.  .  In  the  Neapolitan  territories 
there  were  not  six  companies  of  infantry  fit  for  duty.     Sicily 
was  defended  by   500  men.     There  were  scarcely  200  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia;  fewer  still  in  Minorca,  and  none  at  all  in 
America.      The  only  sea'-going  ships  were  the  traders  to  the 
Indies.     Six  old  men-of-war  lay  rotting  at  their  moorings  before 
Carthagena.     The  fisheries  were  abandoned  to  interlopers,  and 
the  remains  of  a  once  magnificent  commerce  were  helplessly 
yielded' up  a  prey  to  pirates.     In  the  great  Transatlantic  colonies 
serious  disturbances  were  reported,  and  corsairs  from  all  ports  of 
the  globe  spread  terror  along  their  shores.     The  punishment  of 
Spain  for  her  savage  bigotry  and  tyranny  had  come  in  a  form 
the  most  damaging  to  her  honour  and  self-respect.     The  United 

*  In  Seyille  the  number  of  rich  mannfiictaren  is  said  to  have  ^en  to  one- 
twentieth,  and  the  population  to  less  than  one-half,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

Provinces, 
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PiDYinces,  tliat  country  of  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  heretics, 
bad  risen  rapidly  in  pnosperity  and  importance  until  it  became 
the  eiMnmercial  emporium  of  the  world.  It  amassed  enormous 
veahh,  created  a  great  navy,  seised  the  gallecms  as  they  returned 
with  the  treasures  of  the  New  World^  insulted  the  great  colonies 
by  maritime  expeditions,  and  precipitated  its  old  oppressor  into 
bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  nobility  had,  as  a  body,  fallen  into  a  state  of  moral  and 
phjrsical  degradation.  They  were  equally  incapable  of  military 
exertion  and  of  the  performance,  of  tne  civil  duties  -  which  were 
inseparable  from  their  position  and  their  rank.  The  professions 
were  deserted,  and  even  the  humblest  members  of  society  refused 
to- work.  Spain  contained  180,000  monks,  nuns,  and  priests. 
The  Jesuits  had  given  a  fake  direction  to  the  education  of  the 
higher  dasses,  and  indisposed  them  for  active  service  of  the 
State.*  The  influence  of  the  order  was  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  mischievously  active  throughout 
every  department  of  social  life.  For  two  hundred  years  it  con- 
tinued to  sap  the  power  and  strength  of  the  nation.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  whole  Society  was  effected  by  Aranda,  the  minister 
of  Charles  III.  Its  views  and  interests  must  have  clashed  with 
those  of  the  Church,  for  it  appears  that  6  archbishops  and  26 
bishops  cordially  approved  of  the  decree  of  banishment  and 
sequestration ;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  1815  to  pro- 
care  a  restoration  of  the  order,  only  2  archbishops  and  6  bishops 
were  iavQurable  to  -Ae  project! 

The  enormous  quanti^  of  land  held  in  mortmain  was  one 
GODspicuous  cause  of  the  national  decay.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  'fnequent  complaints  of  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  Church.  The  secular  clergy,  a  valuable  class,  suffered 
from  the  extension  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  for  as 
monasteries  multiplied  tithes  fell  off,  and  labourers  decreased, 
and  the  land  was  left  uncultivated.  Siz«*tenths  of  the  province 
of  Toledo  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  land 
in  Spain  was  held  in  jnortmain.  The  evil  at  length  attained 
such  gigantic  proportions  that  resolute  effinrts  were  made  to  check 
it,  and  in  several  of  the  provinces  laymen  simultaneously  sug- 
gested remedies  for  an  evil  which  was  eating  away  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
there  were  not  wanting  advisers  who  hinted  to  him  the  expe- 

*  Jqu  de  Regla,'  the  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  commenting  on  the 
ptinctplet  of  this  religions  order,  says,  '  All  the  gentlemen  whom  they  take  in 
B/oAy  instead  of  making  them  lions,  they  make  them  hens.'—'  The  Spanish  Pro- 
testants,' by  De  Castro. 

t  'Gesehichte  Spaniens,'  by  Banrngorten,  p.  89. 
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diency  of  relieving  the  royal  wants  from  this  tempting  source. 
The  Duke  of  Alva,  bigot  as  he  was,  proposed  a  -root-and-branch 
reform  in  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  He  is  known  to 
have  often  intimated  to  his  Sovereign  that  the  clergy  possessed 
revenues  greatly  exceeding  those  of  the  State.  '  Let  these  church- 
men,' he  once  boldly  said,  '  be  deprived  of  their  fiefs  and 
baronies,  and  there  will  be  in  your  Majesty's  hands  an  ample 
fund,  not  merely  to  oppose,  but  to  annihilate  the  enemies  of  the 
Church.'  He  complained — probably  with  even  greater  energy — 
that  such  was  the  monopoly  of  the  soil  by  churchmen,  that  the 
Emperor  scarcely  possessed  an  inch  of  land  wherewith  to  reward 
the  services  of  his  faithful  captains.  All  the  reformers  who 
attacked  the  abuses  of  the  Church  in  Spain  contended  that  a  strin- 
gent law  of  mortmain  would  be  only  a  return  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  ancestors ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Campomanes 
and  Jovellanos,  the  great  economical  authorities  of  the  country, 
proved  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  accumulation  of  property 
by  clerical  corporations  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Spain. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  after  the  conquest  of  Granada 
might  perhaps  be  excused  as  an  act  of  policy.  It  probably  pre- 
sented the  only  effectual  security  against  the  revival  of  religious 
wars ;  but  the  Moriscoes,  or  Spaniards  of  Moorish  descent,  were 
too  inconsiderable  in  number  to  cause  any  serious  apprehension, 
and  their  banishment  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust.  The 
country  suffered  greatly  in  its  material  interests  by  the  removal 
of  100,000  of  the  most  skilful  and  industrious  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was  still  more  unjustifiable :  at  least 
400,000  of  these  people  were  driven  from  the  country.  The 
clergy  had  succeeded  in  exciting  the  most  malignant  enmity 
towards  this  unfortunate  race.  To  witness  the  burning  of  a  Jew 
was  always  an  exquisite  gratification;  but  this  popular  enter- 
tainment was  put  an  end  to  by  a  general  proscription. 

The  true  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain  were  a  depressing 
superstition  which  poisoned  the  springs  of  national  life,  vast 
wars  of  ambition  which  drained  the  country  of  its  population 
and  wealth,  the  enormous  possessions  of  the  Church,  a  ruinous 
colonial  policy,  unsound  principles  of  taxation,  and  a  corrupt 
and  partial  administration  of  justice. 

There  are  three  well  defined  epochs  in  Spanish  history.  1st. 
The  constitution  of  its  nationality  and  political  unity  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  the  period  of  its  highest  grandeur, 
under  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  2nd.  Its  gradual 
decline  from  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  to  the  commencement  of  that 
of  Philip  V.  3rd.  Its  progressive  advancement,  frequently  inter- 
rupted. 
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rupted,  firom  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  present  day. 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  C3iarles  III.  were  great  regenerators  of  Spain. 
They  diminished  taxation,  restored  order  to  the  finances,  and 
encouraged  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Charles  III.  first 
departed  from  the  traditionary  commercial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
opened  the  ports  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations.  The  commercial  policy  has  varied  at  different  periods 
according  to  the  views  more  or  less  enlightened  of  the  minister 
of  the  day.  The  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  having 
long  been  encouraged,  was  afterwards  rendered  as  difficult  as 
possible ;  and  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  once  free, 
was  in  a  subsequent  age  altogether  prohibited.  The  exportation 
was  equally  forbidden  of  all  raw  materials  that  could  be  wrought 
up  into  manufactured  articles  in  Spain.  The  wisest  and  ablest 
native  statesman  that  Spain  probably  ever  possessed,  Ensenada, 
the  finance  minister  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  substituted  a  moderate 
dnty  for  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  had  become  a  chronic  malady,  but 
Ensenada  for  the  first  time  obtained  a  surplus.  The  period 
between  the  years  1748  and  1754  was  remarkable  for  the 
restoration  of  Spain  to  considerable  power  and  influence.  The 
American  possessions  during  that  period  had  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  3077  millions  of  reals,  or  513  millions  annually,  into 
the  public  treasury.  In  1751  Spain  had  20  ships  of  the  line 
building.  In  1758  she  possessed  44  ships  of  the  line,  19  frigates, 
and  22  sloops  of  war.  Ensenada  was  enabled!  to  declare  with 
pardonable  exultation  that,  with  a  fleet  of  60  sail  of  the  line,  an 
army  of  90,000  men,  and  a  surplus  of  600  millions  of  reals  in 
the  treasury,  all  of  which  he  confidently  hoped  to  possess,'  Spain 
might  venture  to  disregard  the  power  of  England  and  to  defy  the 
arms  of  France. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Spain  was  at 
first  to  attach  her  more  firmly  to  her  own  absolutism,  and  she 
took  up  arms  against  France,  as  a  holy  war  against  infidelity 
and  regicide.  Drawn  afterwards  by  the  irresistible  course  of 
events  into  a  close  connexion  with  the  republic,  the  alliance 
was  fatal  to  her  independence  ;  and  the  destruction  of  her  navy, 
which  had  become  considerable,  was  the  result.  Her  subsequent 
alliance  with  England  against  the  oppressor  of  Europe  drew 
the  two  nations  into  the  closest  relations ;  and  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  liberation  together  upon  Spanish  soil  they  ought  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  friendship.  Abortive 
constitations,  tyrannical  misgovemment,  violent  changes,  the 
loss  of  colonies,  pernicious  foreign  interference,  mark  the  melan- 
choly 
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cboly  history  of  the   period  which   followed  the  close  of  the 
Peninsular  war. 

The  era  of  recent  regeneration  dates  from  the  year  1830,  in 
which  constitutional  government  was  fairly  inaugurated.  In 
1836  a  veto  was  given  to  the  Crown,  together  with  a  power  to 
convoke  and  dissolve  the  Cortes.  The  active  part  taken  by  the 
monks  in  the  Carlist  war  extinguished  all  scruples  on  the  part 
of  the  Constitutionalists  in  dealing  decisively  with  the  enormous 
masses  of  land  that  had  been  locked  up  for  centuries  in  mort- 
main. In  1836,  accordingly,  a  royal  decree  appeared  by  which  all 
colleges,  convents,  and  communities  of  monks  were  suppressed, 
and  a  prohibition  of  religious  vows  for  the  future  insured  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  monastic  orders.  That  the  public  mind 
L.  thoroughly  ripe  for  this  reform  admits  of  no  d^bt  '  The 
bitter  hatred,'  says  a  traveller' who  visited  Spain  in  1850,  rather 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  monasticism,  'of  monks  and  {riaxs 
is  quite  astonishing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  one  now 
made  his  appearance  in  his  monastic  dress  he  would  be  torn  to 
pieces/  *  The  number  of  convents  of  both  sexes  in  Spain  in 
1834,  was  3027.  The  number  of  monks  receiving  support  from 
the  state  was,  in  1887,  23,935,  and  in  1858,  6822.  The  sup- 
pression  of  monastic  institutions  has  doubtless  been  attended 
with  some  individual  suffering,  but  the  monks  .had  completely 
lost  the  public  respect  and  with  it  their  usefulness.  The  morad 
and  economical  results  of  the  measure  are  now  fully  appreciated. 
It  has  liberated  vast  masses  of  land  from  the  fetters  of  mortmain, 
and  greatly  increased  the  number  of  landed  proprietors. 

*  The  distribution  of  the  monastic  property/  says  Mr.  Wallis,  *  which 
has  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  convent  lands,  has  no  doubt  doubled 
the  productiveness  of  their  soil.  The  alms  which  supported  the  monas^ 
tery,  and  kept  its  architecture  and  ornaments  from  decay,  have 
remained  in  tiie  peasant's  hands  for  the  comfort  of  his  family,  or  the 
improvement  of  the  litiie  spot  he  onltivBtes.  The  spiritual  instruction 
of  the  young  and  ignorant  has  become  4he  core  of  the  secular  clergy, 
whose  education  azul  higher  gifts,  intelleetual  and  moral,  make  the 
change  a  national  blessing.  The  impoverished  industry  and  neglected 
agriculture  of  the  land  have  received  an  accession  of  vigorous  labour 
no  longer  tempted  into  sloth  by  a  privileged  and  sensual  life.  In  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  the  convent,  buildings  have  been  displaced  to 
make  room  for  private  dwellings  of  more  or  less  convenience  and 
elegance,  or  have  been  appropriated  as  public  offices  or  repositories  of 
works  of  art.     The  extensive  grounds  which  were  monopolized  bj 

♦  *  The  Practical  Working  of  the  Church  in  Spain,'  by  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick, 
1850. 
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some  of  the  oxders  in  the  crowded  midst  of  populous  quarters  have 
been  conYerted  into  walks  or  squares  dedicated  to  the  public  health 
and  recreation.  In  a  word,  what  was  intended  as  the  objeot  of  monas- 
tic endowments  has  been  to  some  extent  realised.  What  was  meant 
for  the  good  of  all,  though  entrusted  to  a  few,  has  been  taken  from  the 
few,  who  used  it  as  their  own,  and  distributed,  rudely  it  maj  be,  but 
yet  cffectuallj,  among  the  many,  who  were  entitled  to  and  needed  it.'  * 

In  addition  to  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders,  the 
Government  has  assumed  a  direct  control  over  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  was  considerably 
reduced  by  the  Concordat  of  1851.  The  number  of  bishops 
remains  as  before ;  but  the  Church  dignitaries  and  superior 
clergy  have  been  reduced  from  4382  to  1923.  The  policy  of  the 
Government,  in  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  has 
flactuated  with  the  state  of  parties.  By  a  decree  of  the  Cortes, 
in  1836,  all  future  acquisitions  of  land  in  mortmain  under  any 
pretext  were  forbidden ;  and  the  property  of  churches,  chapters, 
brotherhoods,  and  other  spiritual  denominations,  was  secularised. 
Tithes  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  abolished,  and 
the  clergy  were  deprived  of  all  direct  reliance  on  the  people  for 
their  support.  The  State  thus  became  the  owner  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  and  imposed  a  special  tax  instead  for  its 
suppoTtt  1^7  the  Concordat  of  1851  all  titles  acquired-  under 
previous  sales  of  church  property  were  confirmed*;  but  the  por- 
tions remaining  unsold  were  restored  to  the  Church.  A  com- 
promise was  effected  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Crown  with 
respect  to  presentation  to  certain  dign£fied  offices ;  but  the.  right 
of  the  Church  to  acquire  landed  property  was  revived,  and 
certain  orders  of  nuns  were  re-established.  The  suppression 
of  monasticism  was  finally  acquiesced  in.  The  revenue  of  the 
primate-archbishop  of  Toledo  was  fixed  at  1600/.  a-year;  that 
of  the  eight  other  archbishops  at  from  1500Z.  to  1300/.  a-year, 
and  of  tibe  bishops  at  from  1100/.  to  800/.  a-year — certainly 
moderate  stipends  compared  with  the  princely  revenues  en- 
joyed by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  days 
of  its  grandeur.  The  salaries  of  curates  in  town  parishes  vary 
from  30/.  to  100/.  a-year,  and  the  minimum  in  rural  parishes 
is  fixed  at  22/.  a-year.  In  1855  the  Government  introduced, 
and  the  Cortes  passed,  a  law  of  amortizationj  under  which  all 
land  held  by  the  State,  the  Church,  and  lay  corporations,  was 
directed  to  be  sold,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  to  be  applied 
in  works  of  public  utility.  The  operation  of  this  law  was  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  the 
clergy :  it  is,  however,  we  believe,  now  again  in  force  5  but  no 

♦  Wallis'i  •  Spwn.'  t  The  Clero  et  OfthaTax. 
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further  sales  of  church  property  are  to  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops.  A  recent  convention  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Queen  of  Spain  (1859)  restores  to  the  Spanish  clergy 
the  right  of  acquiring  both  landed  and  other  property  in  addition 
to  their  fixed  incomes  paid  by  the  State ;  and  Her  Majesty  pledges 
herself  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Church  in  Spain  has  not,  at  the  present 
time,  any  commanding  influence  over  the  public  mind.  In  the 
rural  districts,  and  among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  is  doubtless  considerable,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  oppressively  exercised.  In  the  towns  there  is  an 
absolute  independence  of  all  clerical  domination,  as  is  attested 
by  all  who  have  possessed  opportunities  of  personal  observation ; 
nor  is  the  press  at  all  scrupulous  in  its  mode  of  handling  eccle- 
siastical subjects.  A  writer  whom  we  have  previously  quoted 
asserts  that  he  constantly  heard  the  most  extreme  Protestant 
opinions  from  the  lips  of  die  middle  classes ;  and  that,  before  his 
own  countrymen,  the  best  resource  of  a  priest  is  silence.*  The 
intolerance  which  exists  is  the  efiect  of  a  traditionary  system, 
which  has  made  unity  in  religion  the  basis  of  government,  and 
punishes  dissent  as  a  species  of  treason.  Uniformity  of  faith  is 
still  considered  the  true  foundation  of  the  throne.  By  the  137th 
Article  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1848  it  is  declared  that  a  Spaniard 
who  publicly  apostatizes  from  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Homan 
religion  is  punishable  with  transportation,  and  becomes  for 
ever  afterwards  unqualified  for  the  exercise  of  any  profession. 
This  theocratic  demand  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  allegiance 
was  common  to  all  European  states  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
England  only  cast  off  her  constitutional  intolerance  after  a  long 
struggle  of  opinion,  and  our  nonconformists  were,  three  centuries 
ago,  liable  to  penalties  for  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion 
little  short  of  those  which  are  now  in  force  in  Spain.  Opinion  is 
of  slow  growth  in  the  Peninsula,  and  her  public  men  have  not 
yet  discovered  how  to  reconcile  toleration  with  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  monarchy.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Spanish 
statesmen,  however,  freely  admitted  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  •  All  government,'  he  said,  *  depends  for  its  security  on 
one  of  two  things — the  influence  of  the  clergy,  or  the  military 
power.  Clerical  influence,  the  support  of  absolute  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  has  been  destroyed :  it  exists  no  longer ;  and 
there  is  nothing  left  in  its  absence  to  protect  society,  to  maintain 
order,  and  to  support  Government,  but  the  military  arm.*t     The 

*  'The  Practical  Working  of  the  Cbnrch  in  Spain/  p.  197. 
t  Speech  of  Sr.  Bravo  Morillo  in  the  Cortes  in  1851. 
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Intolerance  with  which  Spain  is  justly  charged  (and  which 
has  lately  manifested  itself  so  offensively  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
testant burial)  is  embodied  in  her  laws  and  institutions  rather 
than  displayed  in  private  life.  ^  Although,'  says  a  writer 
already  quoted,  ^  the  Constitution  does  not  tolerate,  the  people 
certainly  do  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  word.  A 
stranger  might  pass  a  year  in  any  part  of  Spain  without  hearing 
a  single  inquiry  as  to  his  religious  opinions,  or  being  troubled 
by  one  impertinent  interference  with  the  entire  freedom  of 
his  religious  action.  By  some  this  would  be  set  down  to  indif- 
ference, but  it  certainly  is  not  bigotry  ;  and  I  was  well  satisfied 
to  take  it  for  enlightened  religious  toleration.'*  As  an  indi- 
cation of  increasing  liberality,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to 
a  recent  bold  expression  of  opinion  by  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  The  preacher,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  order,  took  occasion  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
to  state  his  conviction  that  the  Pope  ought  to  be  relieved  of  his 
temporal  kingdom,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  his 
spiritual  duties  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  superintendence  of 
Christendom.  The  full  significance  of  this  sentiment  can  only 
be  understood  when  the  intimate  relations  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  Crown  of  Spain  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Spain  owes  much  of  her  late  improvement  to  the  increased 
strength  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  cessation  of  those  mili- 
tary revolts  which  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  chronic 
anarchy  and  made  material  progress  impossible.  Free  institu- 
tions were  of  little  avail  in  the  absence  of  order.  Constitutional 
Spain  is  still,  however,  ruled  somewhat  on  the  maxims  of  her 
old  despotism.  The  Cortes  between  the  years  1835  and  1858 
have  been  dissolved  fourteen  times.  The  traditions  of  centuries 
are  not  to  be  obliterated  by  the  institutions  of  a  day.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  what  Spain  needed  most  was  not  a  Con- 
stitution, but  a  Government;  and  her  leading  modem  states- 
men, with  one  eminent  exception,  have  seldom  scrupled,  when 
they  found  they  could  not  rule  vigorously  within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  to  overrule  it.  Constitutional  government  is 
in  truth  not  yet  practicable,  in  the  sense  at  least  in  which  it 
has  been  accepted  in  England ;  the  country  does  not  at  present 
possess  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  our 
parliamentary  system,  where  the  informed  will  of  the  nation  is 
embodied  in  the  Legislature,  and  finds  its  expression  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  number  of  persons  possessed  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  157,931,  being  one  for  every  98  inhabitants  ;  of  deputies 

*  Waitis's  '  Spain/  p.  289. 
Vol.  111.— iVb.  221.  M  the 
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the  number  it  349,  being  one  for  every  4431  inhabitants  and 
452  electors.  In  the  election  of  1857,  109,503  electors  voted, 
and  48,248  abstained  from  voting.  The  want  is  felt  of  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  intelligent,  independent,  and  wealthy  middle 
class,  as  well  as  of  a  resident  landed  aristocracy  to  give  import- 
ance to  the  provinces  and  to  lead  the  public  mind.  Centralisation 
is  at  present  the  essence  of  Spanish  rule.  A  responsible  ministry 
means,  practically,  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
executive  really  governs,  and  the  favour  of  the  Court  is  therefore 
of  the  first  importance  to  a  minister,  who  may  find  his  career  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  its  displeasure.  A  disgraced  minister  would 
in  vain  rally  his  parliamentary  supporters  and  put  his  rival 
in  a  minority ;  the  new  minister  would  immediately  dissolve  the 
assembly  that  opposed  him,  and  soon  find  himself  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  steady  supporters.  The  practical  ascendency  of  the 
executive  over  the  legislature  is  not  perhaps  to  be  regarded  in 
the  present  transition  state  of  the  country  as  an  unmixed  evil.  In 
the  assmrance  of  protection  and  order,  industry  is  thriving,  agri- 
culture has  awakened,  and  commerce  has  started  into  new  life. 
Notwithstanding  the  real  subordination  of  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  power,  the  Cortes  are  sometimes  the  theatre  of  ani- 
mated debate,  and  the  noble  language  of  Spain  is  heard  in 
oratory  which  would  do  credit  to  the  greatest  political  assembly 
of  the  world. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  note  the  recent  rapid  renova- 
tion of  Spain  than  to  trace  its  former  melancholy  decline.  With 
regard  to  education,  the  progress  in  half  a  century  has  been  most 
remarkable.  In  1803,  out  of  a  population  of  10,250,000,  the 
number  of  scholars  in  all  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  exceed  30,000,  or  one  to  every  340  inhabitants. 
In  1855  the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  of  primary 
instruction  was  1,004,974,  or,  taking  the  population  from  the  last 
census  at  rather  more  than  15,000,000,  one  to  every  fifteen 
inhabitants.*  The  number  of  normal  schools  or  training  colleges 
in  the  kingdom  during  that  year  was  1485.  This  is  a  great  change, 
showing  the  profound  darkness  in  which  long  adversity  had 
plunged  the  people,  and  the  wonderfully  rapid  spread  of  modem 
education.  In  1827  the  total  number  of  students  attending  the 
public  universities  and  seminaries  was  13,677.  In  1833  the 
number  had  increased  to  18,000 ;  and  the  total  number  attending 
universities  and  all  other  schools  was  nearly  500,000,  while  in 
1859  the  number  receiving  elementary  education  had  again 
very  greatly  increased.     By  a  law  of  1812  the  Government  was 

*  *  Annario  Kitad^tico  de  Espftlls,'  1858. 
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cheiged  with  the  education  of  the  people,  and  it  was  expressly 
enacted  that  the  Constitntion  should  be  taught  and  expounded  in 
creiy  establishment  opened  for  public  instruction.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  this  provision  has  been  retained  in  the  amended 
Constitutidn,  but  it  was  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  give  the 
people  a  certain  amount  of  political  instruction,  and  well  adapted 
to  preserve  them  from  ignorant  delusions  and  from  the  designs 
of  demagogues.  Public  education  is  strictly  gratuitous  where 
the  parents  are  poor.  The  progress  which  Spain  has  made  in 
populair  education  is  the  more  to  be  commended,  when  we 
lexnember  the  calamities  with  which  the  country  has  been  visited 
daring  the  period  in  which  the  change  has  principally  taken 
place.  The  cost  of  the  schools  of  primary  instruction  amounted 
in  the  year  1855  to  32,273,479  reals. 

The  natural  resources  of  Spain  are  equal  to  those  of  any 
country  on  the  globe.  A  great  improvement  in  agriculture  has 
taken  place  since  the  masses  of  land  long  held  in  mortmain  have 
been  broken  up  into  small  estates,  which  are  cultivated  chiefly 
by  their  proprietors.  It  is  stated  as  a  most  hopeful  symptom  of 
progress,  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  land 
thrown  upon  the  market,  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  and 
of  real  estate  generally,  has  been  steadily  increasing  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  Church  property  has  commanded  an 
average  of  nearly  double  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  esti- 
mated. The  subdivision  of  the  soil  amongst  a  great  number 
of  small  proprietors  is  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  highest 
devdopmcnt  of  agriculture.  In  Galicia  alone  there  are  152,000 
proprietors,  who  pay  a  contribution  to  the  State  of  from  1  to 
10  reals  a-year.  The  hope  of  Spain  lies  nevertheless  in  her 
agriculture,  which  is  now  indeed  me  sole  element  of  importance 
in  her  exports,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table : — 

Exporiationa, 

Per  cent. 

Agrionltnral  prodaco          62*89 

Fisheries      '14: 

Minerals      16-99 

Textile  mannfactnres 1*57 

Spain  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  present  a  great  corn-pro- 
ducing country ;  but  at  the  existing  rate  of  progress  its  character 
will  be  completely  changed  in  half  a  century,  and  it  may  become 
the,  greatest  wheat  exporting  country  in  the  world.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate,  which  produces  barrenness  over  immense 
areas,  is  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  formerly 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  great  mountain  ranges.  These  were  either 
cut  down  or  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Moorish  wars.     The 
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perpetual  serenity  and  transparent  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere 
are  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  humidity  which  extensive  woods 
supply.  To  reclothe  the  country  with  the  forests  of  which  it  has 
been  denuded  may  seem  a  gigantic  undertaking,  but  it  would 
work  an  astonishing  change  in  the  climate,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  national  prosperity.  The  territorial  wealth  of  Spain 
was  estimated,  in  1849,  in  the  *  Guia  del  Forastero,'  published 
at  Madrid,  at  74,000,0007.,  being  nearly  24,000,000/.  more  than 
it  amounted  to  in  1803 ;  while  the  quantity  of  land  in  culti- 
vation, which  then  scarcely  amounted  to  one-ninth  of  the  soil, 
had  risen  to  more  than  two-sevenths.*  Agricultural  societies 
are  beginning  to  obtain  support,  and  the  scientific  discoveries 
and  mechanical  appliances  of  other  countries  are  readily  accepted 
and  brought  into  speedy  use.  Several  agricultural  journals  are 
published  in  Madrid,  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  im- 
provements ;  and  in  other  cities  similar  publications  meet  with 
a  ready  sale.  The  most  passive  people  on  the  earth  have  at 
length  been  roused  to  exertion  by  the  stimulus  of  self-interest, 
and  a  healthy  competition  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  complete 
the  transformation  of  Spain. 

The  Government  expended  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  the  year  1859,  2,137,880  reals,  and  it  supports  two  Agri- 
cultural Colleges.  The  wheat  of  the  Peninsula  is  among  the 
.finest  in  the  world.  Aragon,  Estremadura,  parts  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  the  greater  part  of  Catalonia,  Upper  Andalusia,  and  por- 
tions of  Navarre,  are  regions  where  it  can  be  produced  of  a 
quality  unrivalled ;  and  nothing  but  an  application  of  modem 
science  and  the  opening  of  good  roads — a  work  now  gradually 
but  energetically  carried  on — ^is  needed  to  augment  its  quantity 
to  any  conceivable  extent  '  The  agricultural  products  of  Spain,' 
says  Loudon,  '  include  all  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  most 
of  those  of  the  West  Indies^  besides  all  the  grains  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  some  provinces  are  more  celebrated  than  others, 
and  most  of  them  are  known  to  produce  the  best  wheat  in 
Europe.'  t  The  immense  central  plateau  of  the  Castiles  is  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  many  extensive 
tracts  are  only  adapted  for  grazing.  The  prevalence  of  sheep- 
farming  is  not  the  result  of  any  deliberate  preference  for  an  idle 
and  roving  life,  but  necessity.  '  People,'  says  Southey,  '  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  that  neglect  of 
cultivation  which  is  generally  the  effect  of  natural  causes.  The 
plains  of  Castile  and  Leon,  for  example,  though  containing  in 
many  parts  a  soil  naturally  rich,  are  scarcely  capable  of  culti- 


*  Wallis's  *SpiUD/  p.  320.  f  <  Encyclopedia  of  AgricaltarB.' 
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vation,  being  from  continued  rains  a  perfect  slough  in  winter, 
and  from  want  of  springs  entirely  parched  up  in  summer.'  * 

The  revival  of  commerce  has  been  most  conspicuous.  The 
'Anuario  Estadfstico  de  Espana'  affords  full  information  on 
this  important  subject  for  1859 ;  but  the  subsequent  advance 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  even  more  remarkable.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Spain  for  the  year  1850  were  valued  at 
1,166,624389  reals ;  in  1858  they  amounted  to  2,475,917,879 
reals.!  France  and  England  are  the  two  principal  customers 
of  Spain ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  amount 
of  their  respective  transactions.  The  imports  from  France 
had  risen  from  212,438,525  reals  in  1850  to  538,806,433 
reals  in  1857,  and  the  exports  to  France  from  133,040,079  reals 
in  1850  to  342,663,931  reals  in  1857  ;  while  the  imports  from 
England  were  of  the  value  of  117,194,263  reals  in  1850  and 
325,060,550  reals  in  1857,  and  the  exports  to  England,  which 
in  1850  amounted  to  141,312,261  reals,  were  in  1855  419,669,943 
reals,  but  fell  in  1857  to  252,377,308  reals.  The  commercial 
intercourse  of  Spain  thus  appears  to  be  more  active  with  her 
immediate  neighbour  than  with  ourselves;  although  we  have 
lately  exported  to  Spain  an  increased  quantity  of  iron  for  her 
railways,  and  of  coal ;  and  have  imported  in  1861,  whether  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  duty  or  of  a  recent  superior  vint- 
age, an  increased  quantity  of  wine.  The  tonnage  of  native 
ships  which  entered  the  Spanish  ports  increased  from  303,402 
in  1850  to  429,069  in  1857  ;  and  of  foreign  vessels  the  tonnage 
increased  from  270,232  in  1850  to  790,337  in  1857 ;  while  the 
coasting-ships  which  left  Spanish  ports  amounted  in  1850  to 
250,507  tons,  and  in  1857  to  446,955  tons,  and  of  foreign  ships 
to  304,362  tons  and  527,945  tons  respectively. 

Catalonia  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  seat  of  Spanish 
manufactures,  but  it  has  been  forced  by  high  protective  duties 
into  an  importance  not  merited  by  any  natural  advantages.  The 
Asturias  and  Galicia  are,  by  reason  of  their  beds  of  abundant 
And  excellent  coal,  and  their  water-power,  much  more  adapted 
for  manufacturing  purposes  than  Catalonia.  If  we  are  to  credit  a 
writer  whose  statements  we  have  found  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cotton  fabrics  sold  in  Catalonia  is  manufactured 
m  England,  and  smuggled  into  Barcelona  with  the  names  of 
the  ostensible  makers  on  the  bales.|     The  article  of  the  greatest 

♦  *  Letters  from  Spain/  p.  177. 

t  *  Situation  Eoonoitiique  et  Indnstrielle  de  rEspagne/ 
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importance  to  Spain,  in  her  present  state,  is  iron ;  and  of  this 
mineral  she  possesses  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In 
1832  the  iron  manufacture  could  scarcely  foe  said  to  exist  There 
are  now  foundries  of  great  extent,  which  will  soon  fully  supply 
the  wants  of  the  country.  The  iron  required  for  ship-fauilding 
and  other  purposes  in  the  royal  dockyards  is  at  present  entirely 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  country.* 

The  tariff  being  the  most  restrictive  in    Europe,  of  course 
encoumges  contraband  traffic.     We  are  informed  that  smuggling 
is  so  completely  systematised  that  a  French  joint-stock  company 
undertakes  to  deliver  prohibited  goods  in  Spain  for  a  remunera- 
tion of  sixteen  per  cent  on  their  value.     The  number  of  articles 
charged  with  duty  by  the  tariff  exceeds  1300,  and  the  system  is 
beset  with  the  most  arbitrary  and  vexatious  formalities.    Nothing 
more   is  needed   to  prove   the  elasticity   of  Spanish   resources 
than  the   simple    statement  that,  notwithstanding  this  obsolete 
and  oppressive  fiscal  system,  the  revenue  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  fifteen  years  without  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  or  any 
increase  of  existing  (xies.     We  believe  that  the  Government  only 
requires  the  support  of  public  opinion  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
complete  commercial  reform.     An  association  for  this  purpose 
has  been  formed  at  Madrid,  composed  of  senators,  deputies,  and 
men   eminent   ip   various  professions ;  it  invites  discussion  on 
questions  of  economical'  science,  and  diffuses  sound  information 
through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and  journals. 

The  true  sources  of  the  future  prosperity  of  Spain  are  the 
teeming  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  her  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth. 
There  are  numerous  districts  in  which  the  vine,  if  cultivated 


*  The  productiye  resources  of  Spain  may  be  collected  b^  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing Table  of  Exports  for  the  years  1866  and  1857,  and  their  valne: — 


AnncitES. 


Wine  and  ffnipes      

Cereal  produce         

Olive  oih 

Fruits        

Other  produce  of  the  soil '      

Cattle        

Forests      

Fisheries    ..      

Minerals 

Textile  productions 

Articles  of  re-exportation       

Productions  of  different  species  of  indnstry 


1856. 


Beala. 

406,315,664 

161,919,234 
50,904,850 
54,829,938 
25,638,045 
52,505.695 
83,504,730 
2,276,584 

118,655,244 
16,093,757 
15,898,599 

128,067,794 


1857. 


Reals. 

460,237.985 

104.264,443 
63,041,510 
86,53S,8ll 
29,060,j973 
70.634,974 
38,828,306 
5,168,845 

139,977,667 
15.485.477 

128.548.237 
82.290,403 


with 
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with  care,  will  produce  pure  and  generous  wines  of  many 
varieties,  and  adapted  to  all  tastes ;  and  when  roads  are  opened 
to  the  coast,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  consumption 
at  the  moderate  prices  for  which  they  can  be  exported.  The 
marbles  of  Spain  are  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  Lead  is  found 
in  ike  greatest  quantity.  Copper,  although  its  mines  are  not 
much  developed,  is  known  to  exist  in  abundance.  The  oxides 
of  iron  are  so  rich  as  to  produce  75  per  cent  of  metal.  Tin  is 
found  in  the  g^ranite  formations,  both  in  veins  and  among  the 
alluvial  detritus,  although  the  sterility  of  the  tracts  in  which  it 
exists  is  so  great  that  they  are  destitute  of  population,  and  have 
been  hitherto  little  explored.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
derived  a  large  portion  of  their  supply  of  gold  from  Spain ;  and 
there  are  remains  on  a  large  scale  of  their  extensive  workings 
among  the  alluvial  sands  of  Galicia.*  ^  Spain,  by  a  very  singular 
£Uality,'  says  Gibbon,  ^was  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  old 
world.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  western  continent  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  oppression  of  the  simple  natives,  who  were 
compelled  to  labour  in  their  own  mines  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers,  form  an  exact  type  of  the  more  recent  history  of 
Spanish  America.'!  It  is  probable,  considering  the  imperfect 
means  possessed  by  the  Romans  for  extracting  the  metal,  that 
much  gold  may  yet  exist  in  these  ancient  workings. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  old  province 
of  the  Netherlands  is  now  considerable,  and  all  remembrance 
of  former  injuries  appears  to  be  eSkced,  A  remarkable  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  publications  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article.  A  Belgian  economist  of  eminence, 
desiring  to  draw  closer  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  has  proposed  an  exposition  of  their  industrial 
products — ^thoae  of  Belgium  to  be  exhibited  at  Madrid,  and 
thase  of  Spain  at  Brussels,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  the  mutual  interest  of  both  to  exchange  freely  their 
leipective  producti<»is.  That  Spain  will  always  be  a  great  con- 
sumer of  the  fabrics  of  the  loom,  whether  produced  at  home  or 
imported,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  love  of  ornament  and 
of  diess  JB  universal.  To  glitter  for  a  few  hours  in  a  gay  costume, 
Qoder  his  blue  sky  and  brilliant  sun,  on  some  saint's  day,  is 
a  passion  of  the  Spanish  peasant  for  the  gratification  of  which 
he  will  half  starve  himself,  and  be  content  with  a  crust  of  bread 
and  an  onion. 

The  present  imports  of  Spain  indicate  her  real  wants,  and  also 

*  The  mineral  produce  of  Spain,  which  was  m  1889  of  the  value  of  150^000,000 
'cab,  bad  incTeased  in  1857  to  395,564,100  reals. 
t  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/  vol.  i.  p.  S66. 
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her  inability  to  supply  them  herself.    They  are  classed  as  follows, 
in  reference  to  the  duties  which  they  pay : — 

Per  cent. 

Manufactured  articles         68*30 

Colonial  produce         29'60 

The  tariff,  moreover,  is  practically  prohibitive  of  a  great 
number  of  foreign  products.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
these  impolitic  commercial .  restrictions  will  before  long  entirely 
disappear. 

The  still  imperfect  state  of  the  communications  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  665 
coal-mines,  there  is  a  large  importation  of  coal  both  from 
England  and  Belgium.  Only  a  few  years  since,  the  Queen 
and  her  escort,  on  their  way  to  Burgos,  were  obliged  to  turn 
back,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  road.  The 
Government  expended  on  roads  from  1800  to  1854,  860  millions 
of  reals,  of  which  580  millions  were  appropriated  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  period.  It  is  surprising  that  so  much 
has  been  already  effected  in  a  country  sparsely  peopled,  long 
vexed  by  civil  discord,  distracted  by  invasions  and  foreign  inter- 
ventions, with  an  impoverished  agrriculture,  a  shattered  industry, 
and  an  almost  bankrupt  exchequer.  In  1848  a  section  of  the 
first  railway  constructed  in  Spain  was  opened  from  Barcelona  to 
Matar6.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  railway  undertakings  was 
arrested  for  a  time  by  insuperable  obstacles.  In  1854  these  gprand 
agents  in  the  work  of  national  regeneration  were  resumed,  and 
they  have  since  been  prosecuted  with  unabated  energy  and  suc- 
cess. At  the  commencement  of  1861  there  were  1500  miles  of 
railway  in  actual  operation,  800  in  the  course  of  construction, 
and  concessions  had  been  granted  for  as  many  more.*  The 
movement,  unless  it  should  be  checked  by  unforeseen  causes, 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  until  Spain  is  provided  with  as 
many  lines  of  iron  road  as  she  can  need.  They  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  modify  the  national  character,  by  destroying 
that  isolation  to  which  some  of  its  peculiarities  are  attribu- 
table ;  and  by  bringing  foreign  visitors  into  the  country,  and 
enabling  native  Spaniards  to  extend  the  range  of  their  travels  and 
ideas,  they  will  probably  break  down  those  moral  and  material 

*  The  railways  sow  open  in  Spain  are  the  following: — From  Barcelona  to  Sara- 
gossa,  226  miles;  Barcelona  to  Tordera,  41  miles ;  Barcelona  to  Pamplona,  111 
miles;  Barcelona  to  Hostalrich,  44  miles;  Barcelona  to  Martorell,  17^  miles; 
Alicante  to  Madrid,  282  miles ;  Valencia  to  Almanza,  connected  with  the  line  to 
Madrid,  72  miles ;  Cordova  to  Seville,  80  miles ;  Madrid  to  Jadrisqne,  65  miles ; 
Santander  to  Barcena,  34  miles ;  Alar  del  Rey  to  San  Chidrian,  139  miles  ;  Cadiz 
to  Seville,  94  miles ;  besides  several  short  branch  lines. 

barriers 
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baniens  which  have  hitherto  so  completdy  separated  Spain  from 
other  nations.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  rail  is  riesorted  to 
for  purposes  of  business  and  pleasure  is  shown  by  the  returns. 
In  the  jear  1859  five  millions  of  passengers,  or  a  number  equi- 
valent to  one-third  of  the  population,  availed  themselves  of  rail- 
way accommodation,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  seventy-four 
millions  of  reals.*  The  present  year  is  likely  to  produce  still 
more  remarkable  results.  The  telegraphic  wire  is  now  esta- 
blished over  eight  chief  and  twenty  branch  lines.  The  increased 
intellectual  and  commercial  activity  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
letters  conveyed  by  post  In  1846  they  amounted  to  18,851,555  ; 
in  1858  to  42,394,7  55,  or  2^  letters  per  inhabitant  per  year. 

The  further  commercial  progress  of  Spain  will  much  depend 
upon  the  freedom  with  which  she  throws  open  her  ports  to  the 
ships  of  other  nations.  No  part  of  Europe  has  superior  faci- 
lities for  the  development  of  a  mercantile  marine.  She  pos- 
sesses 560  leagues  of  Mediterranean  coast,  with  64  ports ;  and 
300  leagues  of  ocean  coast,  with  56  ports ;  while  France  has 
only  160  leagues  of  Mediterranean  coast,  although  she  has  470 
on  the  ocean,  or  fewer  by  one-quarter  on  the  whole  than  Spain. 
The  mercantile  marine  recently  consisted  of  6878  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  to  which  may  be  added  9971  fishing-boats ;  capable  con- 
joinfly  of  supplying  the  country  with  a  numerous  body  of  hardy 
and  effective  seamen. 

The  great  object  to  which  Spain  now  aspires  seems  to  be 

the  reconstruction  of  her  navy,  and  it  is  upon  that  she  chiefly 

lelies  for   the   recognition  of  her  right   to    resume   her   place 

among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.     In  1859  a  financial  scheme 

was  adopted  for  raising  a  sum  of  2,000,000,000  reals,  or  about 

20,000,000/.   sterling,   for  the  prosecution  of  public  works,  of 

which  sum  one-half  is  appropriated  to  railways  and  roads,  and 

the  other  half  is  divided  between  fortifications  and  ship-building, 

the  whole  expenditure  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  eight  years, 

thus  enabling  the  country  to  spend  between  600,000/.  and  700,000/. 

annually  in  shipbuilding.     Several  fine  60-gun  frigates  are  now 

m  course  of  construction,  and  two  iron-plated  frigates  of  the  first 

class  are  about  to  be  contracted  for,  to  be  ready  with  the  least 

possible  delay.     The  existing  naval  power  of  Spain,  although 

but  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  is  respectable.     Inclusive 

of  packets    and  guard a-costas,  and  other  small  vessels  such  as 

gnnboats,  it  numbers  256  vessels,  with  942  guns.     Among  the 

larger  class  of  ships  are  2  of  84  guns,  4  sailing  frigates  mount- 

ujg  156  guns,  and  4  steam-frigates  carrying  147  guns,  and  26 

*  'StnaUon  Eooiiomiqa«  et  Indoftriel]*  de  I'EapagDe  en  1860/ 
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smaller  steamers  carrying  142  guns,  besides  4  heavily-armed 
cor\'ettes  carrying  100  guns ;  and  numerous  ships  of  smaller  arma- 
ment, all  well  equipped  and  provided  with  disciplined  crews. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  Spanish  army  in  all  the 
pronunciamientos  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  well  known.  In  the 
face  of  such  frequent  interpositions  of  the  military  in  politics, 
true  constitutional  government  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed. 
The  energetic  and,  we  admit,  frequently  patriotic,  men  whose 
influence  over  the  army  gave  ihem  a  commanding  position  have 
generally,  after  some  brief  conflict  with  another  portion  of  the 
national  force,  concluded  their  enterprise  by  seizing  the  helm 
of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  civil  wisdom  and 
administrative  ability  of  a  high  order  often  have  been  found 
united  in  men  whose  antecedents  had  been  exclusively  military, 
and  that  they  have  conferred  benefits  upon  their  country  which 
probably  no  ordinary  statesman  could  have  bestowed.  They  have 
repressed  faction  by  the  force  of  their  character,  and  restored 
order  to  a  distracted  state.  The  present  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Spain  are  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  firm  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  more  than  one  military  chief,  but  especially  to  the 
eminent  person  who  now  presides  over  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
The  regular  Spanish  army,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  ccm- 
sists  of  159,666  men  of  all  ranks  and  arms,  including  44,000 
provincial  militia.  The  infantry  includes  20  battalions  of  cha&> 
seurs,  recruited  from  the  mountain  districts,  and  supplied  with 
armes  de  precision^  which  proved  extremely  formidable  in  the 
late  war  with  Morocco.  AH  the  equipments  of  this  force  are 
supplied  entirely  from  the  gpreat  arsenal  of  Seville. 

The  military  enterprise  recently  undertaken  by  Spain  against 
Morocco  is  understood  to  have  been  forced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment by  public  opinion.  It  seemed  as  if  Spanish  ambition  and 
fanaticism  had  kindled  into  new  life.  The  army  was  anxious 
to  show  to  Europe  that  it  possessed  the  milittury  virtues  for 
which  it  had  once  been  respected.  It  has  acquired  confidence 
and  reputation  in  its  short  and  decisive  campaign ;  and  Spain 
has  proved  both  her  ability  and  inclination  to  take  the  field  for 
any  cause  in  which  her  honour  and  interests  are  believed  to  be 
involved.  We  must,  however,  state  our  opinion  that  the  harsh 
and  onerous  terms  she  imposed  upon  a  brave  but  unmilitary 
enemy  were  unworthy  of  her  generosity ;  and  the  desire  evinced 
to  acquire  additional  territory  in  Morocco  is  as  much  opposed 
to  her  true  interests  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations 
made  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  revenue  of  Spain  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased.  In 
1851  it  amomited  to  about  12,493,033/.,  and  it  was  considerably 

exceeded 
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exceeded  by  the  expenditure.  In  the  year  1858  it  amounted  to 
20,833,633/.,  the  expenditure  still  being  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  receipts.  The  revenue  of  1860  shows  a  further  increase ;  but 
tlie  Spanish  Government,  desirous  of  urging  on  the  public  works 
on  which  the  further  progress  of  the  country  greatly  depends,  has 
felt  itself  justified  firom  year  to  year  in  proposing  supplementary 
estimates  of  considerable  amount  The  interest  on  the  public 
debt  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  revenue ;  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  army  are  about  3,000,000/. ;  of  the  navy  a  little 
over  1,000,000/. 

It  is  natural  that  Spain  should,  in  her  renovated  strength,  turn 
her  thoughts  towards  those  vast  countries,  once  her  colonies,  the 
nfisgovernment  of  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  her  decline. 
Certainly  these  republics  have  hitherto  found  little  in  their  free- 
dom to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  Imperial  government, 
tainted  as  it  was  with  grievous  oppression  and  wrong.  The 
hopeless  condition  of  one  of  these  countries  has  impelled  Europe 
to  intervene,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  compensa- 
tion for  a  long  series  of  injuries,  but  substantially  to  rescue 
from  anarchy  a  nation  in  which  the  very  elements  of  society 
seem  to  be  dissolved.  We  know  not  what  the  hopes  of  Spain 
may  be  of  acquiring  such  an  influence  in  Mexico  as  may  lead 
to  an  acquiescence  in,  or  a  desire  for,  the  resumption  of  her 
ancient  dominion.  After  the  recent  annexation  of  half  of  San 
Domingo,  the  earliest  acquisition  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
the  object  may  appear  to  be  within  her  grasp.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  forming  any  stable  government  out  of  the 
degenerate  race  which  has  reduced  the  finest  territory  on  the 
globe  to  a  state  of  utter  barbarism.  The  experiment  has  been 
proceeding  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  has  resulted  only  in  a 
spectacle  which  is  a  scandal  to  civilization.  The  rule  of  military 
dictators  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  traces  but  of  desolation  and 
blood ;  democracy  has  run  its  short  career,  but  only  to  exhibit 
its  own  inconceivable  corruption.  To  be  governed  Mexico  must 
be  occupied,  probably  for  a  lengthened  period,  by  a  foreign 
force,  and  such  an  intervention  will  be  probably  welcomed  as 
the  only  possible  escape  from  the  most  intolerable  of  evils.  What 
the  ultimate  position  of  ^the  Spaniard  may  be  in  Mexico,  or 
what  the  position  of  Mexico  may  be  in  relation  to  its  neighbours, 
time  alone  can  determine.  Even  while  we  write,  important 
events  ai^e  probably  occurring,  upon  the  consequences  of  which 
ve  forbear  to  speculate.  Spain  may  be  assured  that  she  cannot 
seire  her  own  interests  better  than  by  acting  with  all  loyalty 
towards  the  allies  with  whom  she  is  associated. 

The  recent  annexation  of  one-half  of  die  island  of  San  Domingo 

to 
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to  the  Crown  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
an  age  full  of  startling  changes  and  surprises.     On  the  21st  of 
March,  1861,  the  Dominican  Republic  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
country  became  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  island  of  San  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola,  as  it  was  named  by  its 
Spanish  discoverers,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  natural  pro- 
ductiveness by  any  in  the  Antilles,  but  its  history  has  been  a 
series  of  destructive  revolutions.     It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1492,  and  was  soon  filled  with  adventurers,  but  was  abandoned 
for  the  superior  attractions  which  the  great  discoveries  on  the 
continent  held  out,  and,  instead  of  yielding  a  revenue,  it  became 
a  burthen  to  Spain.     The  eastern  half  of  the  island  was  ceded  to 
France  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and,  all  commercial  restric* 
tions  having  been  removed,  that  portion  of  the  country  became 
extremely  flourishing,  and  continued  so  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.     The  contest  for  ascendency  which  raged 
between  the  whites  supported  by  France,  and  the  revolted  black 
population,  forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  of  modem 
history.     A  desperate  struggle  for  independence  was  terminated 
by  the  overwhelming  force  with  which  France  supported  her 
colonists.     The  whole  of  Hispaniola  became  again  subject  to 
Spanish   sway  in  1814 ;   but  Spain    being   unable  to   keep  an 
effective  garrison  in  the  colony,  a  revolution  broke  out,  which 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  island 
declared  its  independence  under  the   title  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti.     Then  succeeded  one  of  the  most  grotesque  imitations  of 
an  European  coup  (Tetai  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.      An 
adventurer,  who  rose  from  the  position  of  a  menial  servant  to  a 
black    general    to  a  command  in   the  native    army,  overthrew 
the  *  liberties '  of  his  country  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
This  man,  better  known  as  Solouque,  founded  a  '  dynasty  '  under 
the  title  of  Faustin  I.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  create  an  onier 
of  nobility,  composed  of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  barons, 
and  an  escaped  galley-slave  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
The  Spanish  part  of  the  island  revolted  from  this  contemptible  do- 
mination, and  remained  nominally  under  tlie  protection  of  Spain 
until  1844,  when  it  threw  off  the  allegiance  of  the  old  country 
and  proclaimed  the  Dominican  Republic.    Solouque  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  revolted  portion  of  the  island  in  1849,  but  was 
repulsed  in  his  attempt  by  a  small  force  of  400  men.     There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  offer  to  Spain  of  the  resumption  of  her 
dominion  over  her  old  colony  was  a  free  and  spontaneous  act  of 
the  President  and  people  of  San  Domingo  ;  for  in  truth  the  condi- 
tion of  this  fine  country  had  become  extremely  deplorable.  Forty 
consecutive  years  of  war  and  revolution  had  destroyed  even  the 

germs 
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germs  of  prosperity,  and  redaced  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in 
the  world  to  Uie  necessity  of  importing  the  productions  in  which 
it  was  once  eminently  rich,  and  even  much  of  the  food  required  for 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.  Marshal  O'Donnell  has  assured 
Mr.  Edwardes,  our  Charge  d'Afiaires,  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public had  made  repeated  overtures  to  be  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain,  or  to  be  annexed,  but  that  he  had  invariably 
rejected  them,  saying  he  did  not  consider  such  a  step  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  either  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  that  at  the 
time  the  Spanish  dominion  was  proclaimed  in  San  Domingo, 
there  was  not  a  Spanish  vessel  in  any  of  the  harbours,  or  even  off 
the  coast,  and  that  the  intelligence  had  to  be  conveyed  to  Cuba 
in  a  small .  coasting  vessel.  ^  In  the  course  of  the  last  month,' 
wrote  Mr.  Edwardes  from  Madrid,  '  the  Spanish  Consul  at  Santo 
Domingo  presented  himself  to  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba, 
and  stated  that  the  Dominican  Republic  had  decided  upon 
amiexing  itself  to  Spain,  requesting  his  Excellency  to  accept  this 
spontaneous  offer,  and  to  send  officers  and  troops  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  Spanish  dominions.  Shortly  afterwards  an  envoy  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  appeared  and  repeated  the  offer  in  the 
same  terms.  Marshal  Serrano  declined  taking  any  decision  until 
he  should  be  fully  convinced  that  such  was  the  free  and  express 
desire  of  the  whole  of  the  Dominican  population  ;  and  the  envoy 
having  assured  him  that  such  was  the  irrevocable  determination 
of  the  Republic,  he  consented  to  send  to  Santo  Domingo  the  ships 
and  troops  that  they  asked  for ;  but  upon  condition  that  not  a 
single  Spanish  soldier  should  put  foot  on  shore  until,  by  means 
of  the  municipalities,  by  universal  suffrage,  or  by  some  other 
clear  and  distinct  manner,  a  "  plebiscite,"  or  something  equi- 
valent, decreeing  the  annexation,  should  have  been  voted ;  and 
that  even  in  that  case  he  would  not  accept  it  otherwise  than  ad 
interim  and  ad  referendum  to  the  decision  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty. 
After  this  declaration  he  despatched  the  ships  with  3000  men 
on  board  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo.'  *  The  Domini* 
cans  are  described  in  a  despatch  from  the  Captain-General  of 
Caba  to  the  Spanish  Government  as  raising  the  flag  of  Castile 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  people  which,  after  long  suffering  and  with  a  gloomy  future 
before  it,  resolutely  sought  for  relief,  tranquillity,  and  security 
in  a  long  cherished  measure.  It  appears  that  not  only  all  the 
towns  of  Santo  Domingo  spontaneously  declared  their  renewed 
allegiance  to  Spain,  but  some  places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Re- 
public of  Hayti  followed  the  example. 


*  Despatch  of  Mr.  Edwardes  to  Lord  J«  Russell,  April  17,  1861. 
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Eveiy  interest  in  San  Domingo  had,  on  tlie  testimony  of  the 
British  consul,  fallen  into  complete  decay ;  and  on  the  acceptance 
by  Spain  of  the  proffered  allegiance  of  the  settlement,  its  paper 
money  immediately  rose  in  value  30  per  cent  The  Spanish 
Government  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  pledges  that  slaveiy 
shall  not  be  reintroduced.  Indeed,  the  reintroduction  of  slavery 
into  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  Crown  is  morally 
impossible.  A  special  enactment  of  the  Cortes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  legalise  it,  and  opinion  in  Spain  would  not  sanction  the 
act  The  Prime  Minister  emphatically  declared  on  a  recent 
occasion  that  the  public  opini(m  of  his  country  had  been  pro- 
nounced decidedly  against  the  slave  trade,  and  diat  his  Govern- 
ment was  using  its  best  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  that 
its  total  suppression  could  not  be  effected  in  a  day,  or  before 
measures  for  substituting  other  labour  were  matured,*  It  will 
be  for  the  Spanish  Government  now  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
its  pledges,  and  to  develope  the  riches  of  this  noble  island. 
A  great  experiment  wfll  soon  be  in  {H^ogress  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  tropical  produce  by  free  labour.  We  believe  it  will 
be  a  successful  one.  It  must,  should  it  so  prove,  effect  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  present  colonial  economy  of  Spain.  There 
will  no  longer  be  even  a  pretext  for  conniving  at  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  within  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions will  be  assured.  No  one  can  desire  a  sudden  emancipation 
of  the  Negro  race  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  world,  but  a  policy  of  progressive  amelioration  and  ultimate 
freedom  must  and  will  be  the  necessary  result.  We  believe  such 
a  consummation  to  be  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Spain,  while  retaining  her  originality  of  character,  is  £ar 
from  being  so  much  in  the  rear  of  modem  nations  as  is  soane- 
times  supposed.!  Much  that  may  yet  be  objectionable  in  her 
government  she  owes  to  the  principles  on  which  she  was  long 
ruled.  From  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  down  to  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  this  high-minded  people  had  scarcely  any 
political  intercourse  with  the.  rest  of  Europe.  They  had  little 
knowledge  of  anything  beyond  their  mountain  barrier ;  and  their 
isolation,  combined  with  their  strong  religious  temperament,  made 
them  the  willing  victims  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  Spain  long 
tried  to  impose  her  yoke  and  her  faith  upon  Europe.  It  was  a 
rash  and  hopeless  struggle  against  the  laws  of  society;  and, 
baffled  in  the  enterprise,  she  sank  into  profound  and  apparently 
hopeless  exhaustion.     ^  It  is  but  a  corpse  that  I  have  reanimated,' 

*  Despatch  of  Mr.  Edwardes  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  July  7, 1861. 
t  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  a  recent  French  writer  of  great  intelligence. 
See  *  L'Eqpagne  en  IS60,'  par  YidaL 
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said  Alberoni,  the  minister  of  Philip  V.,  when  contemplating 
the  results  of  die  temporary  energy  he  had  infused  into  the  State ; 
'and  wlien  I  die,  it  will  again  quietly  lay  itself  down  in  its  tomb.' 
But  the  nation  never  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  national  character 
sorvived  the  national  humiliation.  The  royal  authority  has 
stood  unshaken  amidst  all  the  political  tempests  that  have 
desolated  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Indeed  the  people  can  appre- 
ciate no  government  of  which  monarchy  is  not  the  presiding 
principle,  and  they  are  but  too  prone  to  consider  it  as  the  only 
substantial  power  of  the  State.  Loyalty  is  an  inextinguishable 
passion,  and  the  throne  is  based  on  ancient  traditions,  although 
surrounded  and  supported  by  modem  institutions. 

The  feeling  of  the  Spanish  people  on  the  return  of  pros- 
perity, and  their  just  confidence  in  the  future,  found  a  suit- 
able expression  in  the  address  of  the  Queen's  ministers  to  their 
Sovereign  on  the   restoration  of  San  Domingo  to  the   Crown. 
*  God,'  they  say,   *  who  during  a  period  the  memory  of  which 
is  imperishable  exalted  this  monarchy,  and  who  has  preserved 
the  purity  of  its  reputation  in  the  midst  of  long  and  terrible 
trials,  has  permitted  it  to  recover  from  its  past  weakness,  and 
to  be  able  to  embrace  a  people  who  were  separated  from  its 
bosom  in  days  of  perturbation  and  debility  which  will  never 
return.'      The  .revival  of  Spain  can  excite  in  this  country  no 
feeling  but  one  of  unqualified  satisfaction.     ^  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,'  in  the  words  of  Lord  Russell,  '  have  for  long  periods  of 
time,  and  in  circumstances  of  high  moment  to  each,  been  faithful 
and  active  allies,  and  their  alliance  has  been  greatly  useful  and 
highly  honourable  to  both.    It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  British 
policy  to  wish  well  to  Spain,  and  earnestly  to  desire  her  welfare 
and  prosperity.'*     While  endeavouring  to  bring    prominently 
forwsud  the  very  strong  grounds  which  exist  for  believing  that 
she  is  at  length  arousing  herself  and  taking  the  right  course  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice 
the  many  attractions   of  the  country  which  are  pleasantly  set 
forth  in  the  *  Letters  from  Spain,'  the  work  of  a  very  accom- 
plished man.    Neither  have  we  entered  at  length  upon  the  history 
of  the  court  or  the  conduct  of  the  political  leaders  of  Spain ;  and  in 
particular  we  have  with  some  difficulty  abstained  from  adverting 
at  present   to    certain    financial    shortcomings   of   the   Spanish 
Government,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  the  time  cannot  be 
fiir  distant  when  it  will  proudly  redeem  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  efface  from  its  escutcheon  a  great  and  lamentable  blot. 

*  Despatch  firom  Lord  J.  Ra<S3ll  to  Mr.  Ed^irardes,  May  14, 1861. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Addresses  delivered  on  different  Pttblic  Occasions 

by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert,     1857. 
2.  Prince  Albert's  Speeches,     People's  Edition. 

THERE  are  events — the  paralysing  nature  of  which  seems  .to 
arrest  the  hand  of  Time  himself,  causing  a  recoil,  equally 
from  the  Past  and  the  Future,  in  which  the  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  nation  stands  for  awhile  giddily  still,  like  a  ship 
struck  between  two  seas. 

Of  this  character  is  the  event  under  which  the  country  is  still 
stunned — ^the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  We  were  all  at  the 
busy  work  or  idle  play  of  life,  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to 
field,  preparing  for  a  great  mart  of  the  inventions  and  productions 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  seeing  no  cloud,  except  one,  which 
we  made  equally  sure  to  repel  or  disperse ;  when  suddenly,  and 
to  many  widiout  the  slightest  preparation,  there  appeared  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  and  the  millions  of  the  land  gazed  upon  it  with 
sorrowful  anxiety.  The  metaphor  goes  no  further.  For  whom  did 
that  writing  concern  ?  Not  the  tyrant  swelling  with  pride,  or 
the  Sybarite  revelling  in  excess ;  not  one  who,  in  any  sense,  was 
using  the  sacred  things  of  the  Lord's  temple  for  unhallowed  pur- 

£>ses,  but  a  Prince,  gentle,  pure,  and  upright,  wise  and  good, 
et  us  not,  however,  act  or  speak  as  if  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
even  in  the  vigour  of  his  days  and  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness, 
were  a  strange,  or,  in  every  sense,  an  evil  thing,  in  this  imperfect 
world.  Much  mercy  has  been  shown  by  the  Dispenser  of  events. 
He  has  been  cut  off  by  no  accident  harrowing  the  soul  with  second 
causes — ^by  no  assassin  sullying  our  resignation  with  feelings  of 
resentment.  He  has  died  with  his  own  beloved  ones  about  him, 
cared  for  and  tended  by  the  highest  skill  in  the  land  ;  with  the 
prayers  of  multitudes  of  the  subjects  of  that  agonized  Lady 
besieging  Heaven,  all  importunate  for  his  life,  and  the  wail  of  a 
great  nation  rising  muffled  about  his  couch.  It  is  sufficient  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and 
that  without  His  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

Nor  let  it  either  ungratefully  and  untruly  be  said  that  we  have 
utterly  lost  him  whom  we  so  deeply  lament.  A  life  spent  among 
us  for  above  twenty  years  in  one  ceaseless  stream  of  good  and 
wise  works,  no  death  of  the  body  can  be  said  to  sweep  away.  In 
the  light  of  a  glorious  example,  long  watched  by  the  good  with 
ever-increasing  admiration,  that  life  is  ours  still.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, endeavour,  in* all  humility,  to  trace  something  of  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  a  mind  which  has  left  as  a  legacy  a  standard 
of  conduct  so  far  raised  above  all  former  precedent ;  enlisting  the 
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help  of  his  own  honoured  words  in  our  task,  by  referring,  as 
we  proceed,  to  that  small  volume  of  his  *  Speeches '  on  various 
public  occasions,  wherein  the  mind  may  be  said  to  have  traced 
an  unassailable  record  of  itself. 

There  are  two  classes  of  character  to  which  the  term  greatness 
is  applied.  The  one  possessing  gorgeous  powers,  unsustained  by 
any  corresponding  elevation  of  the  whole  man,  which  crosses  our 
path  in  this  world  like  a  meteor,  attracting  notice  as  much  by  its 
irregularity  as  its  light  The  other,  endowed  with  that  perfect 
balance  of  mental  powers  and  moral  qualities — the  totus  teres — 
which  needs  to  be  known  as  a  whole  before  it  can  be  appreciated  in 
its  parts ;  appealing  not  to  our  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  thirst  for^ 
excitement,  but  to  our  deeper  sympathies  and  nobler  aspirations, 
and  therefore  slow  to  find  favour  in  a  world  more  quickly  caught 
by  dazzling  eccentricities  than  by  the  steady  light  of  a  general 
superiority  of  being.  Of  this  last  class  of  character,  and  from 
the  station  he  occupied  and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  which  history  will,  perhaps,  ever 
record,  was  that  illustrious  man  whose  career  is  thus  early 
closed. 

Looking  back  now  at  the  time  when  the  Prince  first  came  to 
this  country,  a  young  and  untried  foreigner,  to  whom  we  gave  so 
much,  and  from  whom  we  expected  so  little,  the  nation  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  blind  to  the  promise  which  we  now  feel 
always  beamed  from  that  firm  and  serene  brow.  There  was  no 
outburst  of  congratulation  that  a  lot  so  brilliant  should  have 
fallen^  to  all  appearances,  so  auspiciously.  We  waited  and 
.watched,  with  no  very  eager  interest,  prepared  rather  to  discover 
those  errors  and  shortcomings  known  to  be  inseparable  from 
Tonth — ^and  not  youth  only — and  royalty,  than  to  htiil  any  dawn- 
ing signs  of  a  great  and  exceptional  career.  Nor  was  our  blind- 
ness intentional  or  malicious.  Behind  the  constitutional  restraints 
imposed  on  all  English  monarchs,  to  which  the  other  Self  of  a 
reigning  Queen  was  necessarily  subject, — ^restraints  imposed  pur- 
posely to  neutralize  the  personal  propensities  of  the  individual, 
and  to  level  each  in  succession  to  the  same  safe  and  just  medium, 
— from  behind  these  limits  royalty  assumes  but  a  colourless,  how- 
ever imposing,  character  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  If  the 
private  life  be  outwardly  decorous,  little  is  said,  and  that  little 
often  not  true. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  this  incapacity  of  judging,  what  right 
had  we  to  raise  any  hopes  beyond  that  same  measure  of  res|>ec- 
tability  and  decorum?  What  precedent  had  we  for  a  Prince 
leading  a  life,  setting  an  example,  and  creating  for  himself  a 
career,  for  the  good  of  a  country,  such  as  we  now  proudly, 
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fondly,  and  sadly  look  back  upon?  If  any  one  had  Tentnred  to 
prophesy  that  this  untried  youth  and  foreigner  was  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  ereiy  form  of  intelligence,  foremost  in 
plans  of  active  philanthropy,  foremost  in  diligence,  order,  and 
judgment,  in  purity  of  morals,  and  the  practice  of  every  do- 
mestic virtue,  he  would  have  been  scouted  as  a  dreamer  of 
dreams.  A  youih  just  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet  folly  fur- 
nished in  evety  scholarly  department  of  learning  and  taste ;  a 
modem  German  Prince,  and  yet  the  worshipper  of  constitutional 
laws  and  the  friend  of  progress;  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
life,  exalted  in  station,  and  suddenly  exalted  in  fortune;  pos- 
sessing great  personal  advantages,  and  ushered  into  a  gay 
and  luxurious  courts  and  yet  not  one  blot  on  his  mond 
escutcheon;  royal,  yet  disdaining  every  royal  road  to  attain- 
ment and  eveiy  traditional  royal  right  to  self-indulgence. 
Surely  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not  readily  believrbg  in  a 
character  which  the  history  of  princes  and  of  mankind  had 
doubly  proved  to  be  fabulous  I 

The  country  had  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  of 
Prince  Albert  before  he  became  a  suitor  for  our  young  Queen ; 
nor  scarcely  more  between  the  16th  November,  1839,  when  Her 
Majesty  announced  him  to  the  Privy  Council  as  the  object  of 
her  choice  in  words  of  trust  now  made  touching  by  their  subse- 
quent folfilment,  and  llie  10th  February,  1840,  when  this  most 
auspicious  marriage  took  place.  A  few  days  before  the  wedding 
ceremonial  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  his  customary  plainness,  *  It  appears  to  me  that  the  public 
ought  to  know  something  beyond  die  name  of  Prince  Albert ;' 
and  truly  it  does  appear  stninge  now  that  diere  should  have  been 
so  little  curiosity  shown  on  the  subject  Books  appeared,  ephe* 
meral  in  their  character,  giving  a  histoiy  of  the  House  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  where,  if  ancestry  goes  for  anything,  every 
possible  guarantee  might  have  been  found  for  some  at  least  of 
the  sterling  qualities  we  have  since  learned  to  revere  in  their 
descendant  No  men  of  straw — ^no  mere  royal  images — those 
progenitors  equally  of  the  young  Bride  and  Bridegroom : 
Frederick  the  Wise,  John  the  Constant,  John  Frederick  the 
Magnanimous,  Prince  Electors  of  Saxony,  who  toiled,  and  bled, 
and  suffered  bonds  and  imprisonment^  and  sentence  of  igno- 
minious death,  and  loss  of  state  and  realm,  for  the  Protestant 
cause  at  the  Reformation.  But  loyalty,  then-a-days,  was  accus- 
tomed to  dispense  with  very  earnest  convictions.  These  fiacts, 
therefore,  went  little  beyond  the  surface,  and  perhaps  went  not  so 
far.  Even  the  character  of  the  Prince's  uncle,  Leopold  of  the 
Belgians,  did  not  stand  then  where  it  does  now.    A  silly  rumour 
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Hat  Prince  Albert  was  a  Roman  Catholie^  foimded  ostensibly  on 
the  marriage  of  his  cousin  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  on  our 
Queen's  not  having  declared  the  form  of  religion  to  which  he 
belonged,  obtained  a  worthless  belief;  but  otherwise  he  arrived 
in  England  with  a  reputation,  for  better  and  for  worse,  still  to 
make. 

The  first  distinct  sentiments  he  may  be  said  to  have  inspired 
were  those  of  commiseration  at  the  supposed  thanklessness  of 
H  Us  position.  But  Pity  here  was  not  akin  to  Love,  and  it  was  by 
no  very  complimentary  logic  that  a  man  precluded  from  the  stir 
of  politics  was  concluded,  by  the  national  ignorance  and  vanity, 
to  hare  no  sphere  at  all.  Here,  again,  no  human  prescience  could 
bftve  guessed  how  far  higher  was  the  ambition  of  this  unknown 
yonng  man  than  anything  which  the  coarse  strife  of  polities  could 
haTe  satisfied.  It  was  well,  however,  that  even  these  nobler  aims 
were  not  impatient  of  realisation.  At  every  point  a  jealous 
insular  nation,  visiting  upon  the  stranger  all  the  mistrust  which 
previous  generations  of  ftrinces  had  inspired,  confronted  him— 
ready  to  do  all  loyal,  and  courteous  homage,  but  sternly  re- 
quiring to  be  slowly  and  really  convinced  before  they  would 
more  dian  nominally  trust.  Never  had  a  nation  less  cause  to 
fear  I  That  mind  which  in  its  unswerving  homage  to  the  laws 
widdbi  govern  men  and  Nature  we  have  learned  to  revere  as 
nmqne  among  Princes  and  conspicuous  among  men,  recognised 
immediately  the  laws  which  governed  its  own  individual  and 
peculiar  position,  and  trod  at  once  firmly  in  them.  From  the 
first  day  of  his  marriage  the  young  and  royal  Husband  sought 
tbat  one  thing,  most  creditable  to  his  judgement  and  honourable 
to  Us  heart,  through  which  alone  all  other  things  could  be  safely 
s^ded  to  bim.  That  one  object  to  which  every  other  ambition 
yielded,  and  for  which  even  his  remarkable]  powers  were  for 
awhile  kept  firom  the  public  knowledge,  was  simply  and  solely 
the  good  and  the  happiness  of  our  Queen.  This  was  the  secret 
of  that  discretion  which  not  even  the  most  lukewarm  could  deny 
to  him — ^no  negative  virtue,  the  ofi&pring  of  cold  calculation 
iHmataral  in  the  young,  but  the  firuit  of  an  entireness  of  self- 
derotion  of  which  man  is  seldom  found  capiMe. 

Happy  for  both  that  he  was  met  by  a  kindred  spirit !  Every 
advantage  that  the  nation  has  derived  from  the  Prince's  career  is 
owing  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  two  individuals  thus  loftily 
placed.  Had  the  Royal  Lady  who  bestowed  her  hand  been 
less  royally  noble  in  nature — ^had  there  been  the  slightest  jealousy 
of  his  influence,  or  of  his  personal  participation  in  scenes  and 
duties  denied  to  the  Crown,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
world  would  have  known  but  little  of  the  Prince's  powers  for 
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those  great  departments  of  public  utility  which  he  has  made  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  he  would  have  hidden  them  con- 
tentedly under  the  cloak  of  a  learned  retirement. 

A  touching  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches  shows,  with  the 
interest  which  he  felt  at  once  even  for  our  most  quaint  and 
bygone  institutions,  the  principle  on  which  he  abstained,  in  small 
things  as  in  great,  from  all  that  could  compromise  the  young  and 
generous  Sovereign  at  his  side.  This  speech  was  uttered  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  when,  thanking  them 
for  his  admission  as  a  freeman,  the  Prince  added,  ^  I  remember 
well  with  what  regret,  when,  shortly  after  I  came  of  age,  the 
Companies  of  the  Goldsmiths  and  Fishmongers  offered  me  their 
freedom,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  decline  this  honour ;  being 
informed  that,  identified  as  they  were  by  historical  traditions 
with  two  opposite  parties,  and  still  representing  these  parties,  I 
could  make  a  choice  only  of  one  of  them  ;  and  being  fully  sen- 
sible that,  like  the  Sovereign  to  whom  I  had  just  been  united, 
and  to  devote  my  whole  existence  to  whom  it  had  become  my 
privilege,  I  could  belong  only  to  the  nation  at  large — free  from 
the  trammels  and  above  the  dissensions  of  political  parties.' 

But  if  it  was  right  and  wise  to  forbear  aJl  exercise  of  personal 
influence,  until  convinced  of  its  compatibility  with  that  Dignity 
and  that  Pleasure  which  alone  he  studied,  it  was  as  difficult,  most 
would  have  supposed,  to  know  how  to  apply  it  within  the  limits 
of  his  position,  when  convinced  that  he  might  do  so  with  pro- 
priety. And  here  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  mind  at 
once  asserts  itself.  As  Raphael  compelled  the  unfavouring  spaces 
of  the  Farnesina  to  minister  to  the  inspiration  of  some  of  his 
finest  compositions,  so  it  has  ever  been  die  test  of  true  greatness 
to  convert  untoward  conditions  into  occasions  of  the  highest 
success.  We  find  one  chief  clue  to  the  Prince's  unparalleled 
career  in  one  of  those  pregnant  sentences — ^we  shall  later  quote 
it  with  its  context — addressed  to  a  large  and  cultivated  assembly, 
which  startled  his  hearers  into  the  recognition  of  a  new  and 
remarkable  individuality.  *  Gentlemen,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  educated  person  closely  to  watch  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  add  his  humble 
inite  of  individual  exertion  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he 
conceives  Providence  to  have  ordained.'  These  are  the  words 
of  a  man,  who,  under  the  niodest  profession  of  studying  his  own 
time,  was  ever  reaching  forward  to  convictions  far  in  advance  of 
it ;  and  who,  while  supposed  to  be  denied  the  field  of  politics, 
quietly  instructed  the  world  in  that  truest  science  of  the  politician, 
which  prevents  evil  by  anticipating  the  coming  need. 

In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  examples  of 
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the  oratory  of  the  most  gifted  and  practised  of  her  children,  it 
was  no  small  test  of  a  Prince,  foreign  in  birth  and  education,  to 
enter  the  lists  of  public  speaking,  and  measure  himself  against  a 
standard  no  less  peculiar  to  ourselves  than  high  in  mark.  But  here 
again  the  lofty  tone  of  the  mind,  in  all  its  parts,  ensured  his  suc- 
cess. Casting  aside  all  ambition  of  personal  display,  he  sought 
simply  and  grandly  to  fathom  the  principles  of  whatever  subject 
he  had  in  hand,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  a  profoundness  of  thought 
and  unstudied  nobility  of  language,  which,  for  all  the  national 
self-complacency,  will  ever  remain  the  newest  thing  an  English 
public  can  hear.  And  the  truth  was  mighty  and  always  pre- 
vailed, and  the  most  eloquent  of  his  hearers  acknowledged  that 
a  new  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  had  been  won  in  their  own 
national  accomplishment  The  man  who  sees  clearly,  thinks 
correctly,  reasons  profoundly,  and  knows  largely,  has  power  over 
all  subjects  fitted  for  the  human  mind  to  investigate.  Wonder 
therefore  ceases  as  admiration  and  respect  rise,  as  we  view  the 
varied  topics  over  which  this  gifted  individual  showed  equal 
power. 

These  speeches  have  a  further  and  incidental  interest  as  the 
record  of  the  characteristic  Associations  which  have  grown  in 
this  country  during  these  last  fastest  and  fullest  years ;  marking 
nothing  more  strikingly  than  the  decline  of  that  sphere  of  party 
for  which  it  was  the  Prince's  gain,  not  loss,  to  be  ineligible. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Prince  Albert  had,  from  an  early 
period,  been  solicited  to  become  the  President  of  such  philan- 
thropic Societies  as  were  supposed  not  to  commit  him  on  any 
political  topics;  a  chary  compliment  which  he  turned  in  the 
end  nobly  against  us. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  His  Royal  Highness  took  part  in  a 
public  meeting  was  one  which  the  '  Speeches '  do  not  record.  It 
was  held  on  the  1st  June,  1840,  when,  as  President  of  the  *  Society 
for  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  he  took  the  chair  at 
Exeter  Hall.  Here  he  spoke  a  few  words  upon  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  which,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  were  in  every  sense 
his  own ;  showing,  as  they  do,  a  simplicity  and  fitness  which  link 
them  naturally  with  his  maturer  expressions.  But  his  extreme 
yooth  (he  was  then  not  twenty-one)  caused  little  importance  to 
be  attached  to  this  appearance.  He  was  thought  a  great  catch 
for  a  benevolent  party,  but  the  very  allusions  made  in  his  presence 
to  the  necessity  for  banishing  politics  for  that  day,  the  merit 
claimed  for  the  intention,  and  the  obvious  difficulty  of  adhering 
to  it,  betrayed  the  total  absence  of  that  larger  spirit  which  was 
mainly  to  be  fostered  by  that  then  little  known  youthful  President. 

A  second  occasion,  also  unnoticed  in  the  collection  of  ^  Speeches,' 
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occurred  on  the  11th  May,  1842,  when  Prince  Albert  filled  the 
chair  at  the  Annivextery  Dinner  of  the  Liter&rj  Fund  Society,  rap- 
ported  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  Decenary  forms  of  proposing  the  Queen's 
health,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  he  addressed  the 
assembly  in  a  short  speech,  expressing  sentiments  of  appreciation 
for  ^  those  who  pursue  the  grand  career  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind,' — ^taken  for  words  of  form  at  the  time,  but  since 
recognised  as  words  of  earnest  truth.  Here  the  Prince  listened 
to  the  voices  of  Moore  and  Campbell,  probably  for  the  first  and 
last  time. 

It  is  possible  that  one  so  intelligent  felt  that,  in  presiding  over 
such  dinners  for  charitable  purposes,  he  was  only  filling  a  place 
for  which  an  Englishman  of  note  would  never  be  found  wanting, 
and  thus  contributing  no  additional  advantage  to  his  adopted 
country;  for  this  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  we  find 
him,  as  we  now  feel  it,  so  inappropriately  employed.  Nor  are 
we  aware  that  he  appeared  on  any  public  occasion  requiring  an 
address,  until  May  18,  1848,  when  he  presided  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  ^Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.'  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  build  model  houses  for 
the  dwellings  of  the  Poor,  to  establish  the  field-garden  and  allots 
ment  system,  and  loan  societies  on  sound  principles.  Here  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  had  converted  him  from  a  youth  into  a 
man,  is  perceived  at  once.  His  speech  is  a  canon  of  true  prin- 
ciples on  that  subject, — namely,  how  best  to  assist  our  poorer 
fellow  cTeatures,-«^which  history  proves  to  have  been  the  most 
puzzling  in  this  world ;  while  die  pure  philosophy  on  which  he 
took  his  ground,  emanated  with  startling  force  fiom  royal 
lips: 

'  Depend  upon  it,  the  interests  of  classes  too  often  contrasted  are 
identical,  and  it  is  only  ioioranoe  which  prevents  their  uniting  for 
each  other's  advantage.  To  dispel  that  ignoianoe,  to  show  how  man 
can  help  man,  notwithstanding  the  complicated  state  of  civilised 
society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person ;  hut  it  is 
more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  enjoy  station,  wealth,  and  education. 

^'  Let  them  "b^  careful,  however,  to  avoid  any  dictatorial  interference 
with  labour  and  employment,  which  £rightens  away  capital,  destroys 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  independence  of  action  which  must  remain 
to  every  one  if  he  is  to  work  out  his  own  happiness,  and  impairs  that 
confidence  under  which  alone  engagements  for  mutual  b^efit  are 
possible. 

'  Gk>d  has  created  man  imperfect,  and  left  him  with  nnny  wants,  as 
it  were  to  stimulate  each  to  individual  exertion,  and  to  make  all  feel 
that  it  is  only  by  united  exertions  and  combined  action  that  these  im- 
perfections 
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perfections  can  be  supplied  and  tliese  wants  satisfied.  This  presap- 
poses  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  each  other.  To  show  tiie  way 
how  these  individual  exertions  can  be  directed  with  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, and  to  foster  that  confidence  upon  which  the  readiness  to  assist 
each  other  depends,  this  Society  deems  its  most  saoxed  duty. 

'  There  has  been  no  ostentatious  display  of  charity  or  mnnifiosoee, 
nor  the  pretension  of  becoming  tibe  urbiter  of  the  &to  of  thousands, 
but  the  quiet  working  out  of  paEtieular  schemes  of  sooial  improTe- 
ment ;  for  which,  howevery  as  I  said  befoie,  tiie  Soeiety  has  <mly  esta- 
Unshed  examples  for  the  commnoity  at  large  to  follow.' 

The  next  occasion  was  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  York,  July  13,  1848.  This  Society,  formerly 
called  ^  The  Board  of  Agriculture,'  had  been  dissolved  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  in  consequence  of  such  inveterate  party 
feeling  as  frustrated  its  very  object;  whereupon  it  was  recon- 
stituted with  a  particular  statute  curiously  forbidding  *  reference 
to  any  matter  to  he  brought  fanvard  or  pending  in  eitlter  House  of 
Parliament.*  The  Prince's  attendance  at  the  tenth  annual 
Meeting  further  endorsed  this  veto.  The  admirable  working  of 
the  farms  at  Balmoral,  and  of  the  model  farm  at  Windsor,  have 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  Prince  was  no  mere  theoretical 
tiller  of  the  earth ;  so  that  his  ever  leading  doctrine  of  Progress, 
so  hard  to  dibble  into  the  brains  of  the  old-fashioned  English 
farmer,  comes  with  perfect  justice  from  the  man  who  had  made 
his  doctrine,  even  in  this  department,  pay.  'Science  and  mecha- 
nical improvement,'  he  says,  *  have  in  these  days  changed  the 
mere  practice  of  cultivating  the  soil  into  an  industrial  pursuit, 
requiring  capital,  industry,  machinery,  and  skill  and  perseverance 
in  the  struggle  of  competition*  ^  This,  while  a  great  change,  we 
must  also  consider  as  a  great  progresSy  as  it  demands  higher 
eSoTtSj  and  a  higher  intelligence.' 

The  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Great  Grimsby  Docks  follows, 
April  18,  1849,  the  Prince's  presence  being  appropriately  given 
for  an  object  partaking  both  of  a  national  and  state  character. 
Here  the  speech  is  the  more  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  view  an 
intelligent  foreigner  would  take  of  an  occasion  so  purely  English* 
in  character. 

'  We  have  been  laying  the  foundation  not  only  of  a  Dock  as  a  place 
of  refage,  safety,  and  refitment  for  mercantile  shipping,  and  calcu- 
lated even  to  receive  the  largest  steamers  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  but, 
it  may  be,  and  1  hope  it  will  be,  the  foundation  of  a  great  commer- 
cial Port,  destined  in  after  times — ^when  we  shall  long  have  quitted 
this  scene,  and  when  our  names  even  may  be  forgotten — ^to  form 
another  centre  of  life  to  tiie  vast  and  ever-increasing  commeree  of  the 
World,  and  an  important  Hnk  in  the  eonneotion  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Nay,  if  I  contemplate  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  development  which 
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cbaracterizes  the  ondertakingB  of  this  age,  it  maj  not  even  be  too 
much  to  eiqpect  that  some  of  us  may  liye  yet  to  see  this  prospect  in 
part  realized. 

'  This  work  has  been  undertaken,  like  almost  all  the  national  enter- 
prises of  this  great  coimtiy,  by  prkcUe  exertion,  with  private  capital, 
and  at  private  risk ;  and  il  shares  with  them  likewise  that  other  fea- 
ture so  pecoliar  to  the  enterprises  of  Englishmen,  that,  strongly 
attached  as  they  are  to  the  institutions  of  tibeir  conntry,  and  gn^ 
fnlly  acknowledging  the  protection  of  those  laws  nnder  which  their 
enterprises  are  undertaken  and  flourish,  they  loye  to  connect  them 
in  some  manner  directly  with  the  authority  of  the  Grown  and  the  per- 
son of  their  Sovereign;  and  it  is  the  appreciation  of  this  circum- 
stance which  has  impelled  me  at  once  to  respond  to  your  call  as  the 
readiest  mode  of  testifying  to  you  how  strongly  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  values  and  reciprocates  tlus  feeling.' 

The  humane  attention  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  conduct 
and  welfare  of  the  servants  of  the  Royal  household — ^an  attention 
paid  in  like  measure  by  very  few  private  gentlemen — has  been 
since  partially  known.  It  is  therefore  now  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  be  should  have  expressed  himself  as  only  fulfilling  a  duty  to 
the  country  in  taking  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Servants' 
Benevolent  Society.  It  was  strange,  however,  then  to  hear  this 
young,  stately,  and  royal  man— to  many  invested  with  a  kind  of 
mystery  as  standing  in  so  intimate  a  relation  with  the  Head  of 
the  State — entering  into  careful  details  regarding  small  incomes, 
deposits,  and  30/.  annuities.  Yet  it  was  natural  that  this  very 
npeech,  abounding  in  practical  sense,  and  teeming  with  affec- 
tionate interest  for  a  question  which  came  so  closely  home  to 
every  worthy  household  in  the  land,  should  have  attracted  greater 
wonder  and  attention  than  any  previous  one. 

From  a  subject  so  peculiarly  connected  with  the  study  of  his 
own  time,  we  find  him,  a  month  later,  June  11th,  1849,  dining 
with  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Company,  an  ancient  institution  the 
original  intention  and  need  of  which  time  had  long  reduced  to 
nought,  though  its  forms  have  remained,  like  others,  wedged  too 
tight  among  the  living  things  of  subsequent  generations  to  be 
swept  away.  Here  again  he  takes  advantage  of  his  foreign  point 
of  view  to  compliment  the  country  of  his  adoption : — *  Anybody 
may  indeed  feel  proud  to  be  enrolled  a  member  of  a  Company 
which  can  boast  of  uninterrupted  usefulness  and  beneficence 
during  four  centuries,  and  holds  to  this  day  the  same  honourable 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  countjy  which  it  did  in  the 
time  of  its  first  formation,  though  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
wealth  has  vastly  raised  the  community  around  it ;  exemplifying 
the  possibility  in  this  happy  country  of  combining  the  genersJ 
progress  of  mankind  with  a  due  reverence  for  the  institutions  and 
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even  forms  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  piety  and 
wisdom  of  our  fprefathers.' 

The  next  occasion,  like  the  last,  though  equally  English  in 
character,  was  in  no  way  connected  with  any  progress  of  ideas. 
The  presentation  of  new  colours  to  the  ^3rd  Regiment  of  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers  drew  forth  a  plain,  soldierlike  speech,  terse  and 
strong,  adapted  to  his  audience,  and  coming  with  perfect  grace 
from  one  whose  knowledge  of  military  science  has  taken  many  a 
vetenm  by  surprise. 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  Prince  began  to  show 
his  power  to  guide  as  well  as  his  readiness  to  concur  in  the  ideas 
of  -die  present  generation — and  to  guide  them  through  obstacles 
of  no  common  difficulty.  The  feelings  which  succeeded  the 
announced  plan  of  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations, — the  prejudices, 
evil  prophecies,  and  discouragements  it  endured, — ^are  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  The  most  formidable  difficulties  were 
opposed  by  the  Government  itself,  startled  put  of  all  its  proprie- 
ties by  a  scheme  its  philosophy^  had  never  dreamt  of.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Prince,  diough  nominally  sustained  by  high 
names,  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  himself  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  country.  Still,  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  this  intelligence, 
or  to  put  himself  into  a  position  calculated  to  communicate  his 
views  to  the  thinking  classes.  An  opportunity  was  offered  at  a 
Mansion  House  dinner,  given  expressly  by  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  scheme,  at  which,  besides  the  usual 
array  of  rank  and  note,  180  Mayors  were  assembled  from  the 
provinces.  The  gathering  together  of  such  numbers,  however, 
was  no  pledge  of  cordial  concurrence,  or  even  of  comprehension 
of  his  views.  It  was  rather  that  all  were  flattered  in  being 
nominally  associated  in  a  scheme  for  the  failure  of  which 
few  in  their  hearts  thought  they  should  be  held  responsible.  It 
was  well  they  came,  for  the  Prince  had  girded  himself  up  to  do 
batde  for  Peace  and  Industry  with  weapons  *  none  could  oppose. 
Here  he  at  once  assumed  that  high  ground  to  which  his  mind 
ever  instinctively  gravitated,  taking  for  his  guiding  idea  the 
policy,  not  of  any  party,  class,  interest,  or  expedience,  but  that 
which  he  interpreted  as  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
nations: — 

'Gentlemen,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  educated  person 
closely  to  watch  and  study  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  to  add  his  humble  mite  of  individual  exertion  to  further  the 
aceomplishment  of  what  he  believes  Providence  to  have  ordained. 

'  Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  peculiar 
leatnxeB  of  our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living 
«t  a  period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  accom- 
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pliflh  that  great  end,  to  vliich,  indeed,  all  hiatory  pointa — ike  redUut- 
turn  of  the  Unity  of  mankind  I  Not  a  miitj  which  breaks  down  the 
limits,  and  leyels  the  peculiar  chaiacteristica  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  Earth,  bnt  rather  a  nnity  the  reratt  and  p-odud  of  those  very  national 
varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities. 

'  The  distances  which  separated  the  different  nations  and  parts  of  the 
Olobe  are  rapidly  Tanishing  before  the  achievements  of  modem  inven- 
tion, and  we  can  traveorse  them  with  incredible  ease ;  the  languages  of 
all  nations  are  known,  tnd  their  acquirement  jdboed  within  ilie  xoaoh 
of  everybody ;  thought  is  communicated  with  the  sapidity,  and  even  by 
the  power,  of  lightning.  On  the  other  hand  tiie  ^^rea^  prtncij)20  ofdivi^ 
eion  of  labour y  which  may  be  called  the  moving  power  of  civilisation, 
is  bemg  extended  to  all  branches  of  science,  industry,  and  art.  .  •  •  • 

'  So  man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great 
and  sacred  mission  which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason 
being  created  after  the  image  of  Ood,  he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  his  creation,  and,  by  making 
these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer  nature  to  his  use ;  hinwielf 
a  Divine  instrument 

'  Gentlemen,  the  Exhibition  of  1851  is  to  give  us  a  true  test  and  a 
living  picture  of  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  whole  cf  msn- 
kind  has  arrived  in  this  great  task,  sad  a  new  starting  point  firom  which 
all  nations  will  be  able  to  direct  their  future  exertions. 

<  I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  this 
vast  collection  will  produce  upon  the  spectator,  will  be  that  of  deep 
thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  us  already  here  below ;  and  the  second,  the  conviction  that  they 
can  only  be  realized  in  proportion  to  the  help  which  we  are  prepared 
to  render  each  other, — therefore  only  by  peace,  love,  and  real  assistance, 
not  only  between  individuals,  but  between  the  nations  of  the  Eartii. 

*  This  being  my  conviction,  I  must  be  highly  gratified  to  see  here 
assembled  the  magistrates  of  all  the  important  towns  of  this  Bealm, 
sinking  all  their  local,  and  possibly  political  differences ;  the  rapre- 
sentatives  of  the  difierent  political  opinions  of  the  country,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  different  Foreign  Nations  to-day  representing 
oxdy  one  inlereat,*  •  .  •  • 

No  wonder  such  words  as  these  produced  a  solemn  effect  on 
the  hearers.  Many  eIoq[uent  speeches  followed,  but  he  alone  had 
so  blown  the  magic  horn  as  to  disenchant  the  gross  and  torpid 
spirits  around.  This  was  no  Gennan  mysticism  —  no  royal 
hobby, — but  a  definite  idea,  however  vast.  And  by  ^the  time  the 
report  of  the  speech  had  flown  over  England,  and  the  Mayors 
back  to  their  boroughs,  more  than  one  shrewd  capitalist  would 
have  guaranteed  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  opportunity  for  another  public  exposition  of  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  was  renewed  on  the  23rd  October,  1850,  when 
the  chief  dignitary  of  York  returned  the  hospitality  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  by  a  banquet,  at  which  the  Prince  and  some  members  of 
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the  Commission  were  present  Here,  with  that  unstudied  diplo- 
macy which  flows  honestly  from  an  earnest  purpose,  instead  of 
reverting  to  the  broad  principles  on  which  he  had  previously 
justified  the  scheme,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  Englishman  in  its  adoption,  thus  giving  a  guarantee  for  his 
complete  intelligence  of  the  national  mind,  even  when  calling 
upon  it  to  try  a  new  thing.  After  paying  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
then  lately-deceased  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^  last  act  of  whose  life 
had  been  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  the  Exhibi- 
tim  of  1851,  he  thos  sagaoionsly  a|q}Iied  the  analysis  of  the 
great  statesman's  character  to  the  object  he  had  at  heart : — > 

'  Gentlemen,  if  he  has  had  so  great  an  influence  over  this  country,  it 
was  from  the  nation  recognising  in  his  qualities  the  true  type  of  the 
BngHsh  character,  which  is  essentially  practical.  Warmly  attached  to 
its  institutions,  and  revering  the  bequests  left  to  him  by  ihe  industry, 
wisdom,  and  piety  of  his  forefathers,  the  Englishman  attaches  litUe 
vslne  to  any  theoretical  scheme.  It  will  attract  his  attention  only  after 
having  been  for  some  time  placed  before  him;  it  must  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  discussed  before  he  will  entertain  it. 
Bhoold  it  be  an  empty  theory,  it  will  fidl  to  the  ground  during  tins 
time  of  probation ;  should  it  survive  liiis  trial,  it  will  be  on  account  of 
the  practical  qualities  contained  in  it ;  but  its  adoption  in  the  end  will 
entiidy  depend  upon  its  harmonisiBg  with  the  national  feeling,  the 
historic  development  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
institutions. 

*  It  is  owing  to  these  national  qualities  that  England,  whilst  con- 
stantly progressing,  has  still  preserved  the  integrity  of  her  Constitu- 
tion from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  been  protected  from  wild  schemes, 
whose  chief  charm  lies  in  their  novelty;  whikt  around  us  we  have 
seen,  unfortunately,  whole  nations  idistrBoted,  and  the  very  &bric  of 
Bodetj  endangered,  from  the  levity  withwhid^  the  result  of  the  ezpe- 
ris&ce  <rf  generations,  the  growth  of  ages,  has  been  thrown  away  to  give 
place  to  temporarily  favouiite  ideas. 

<  Taking  tins  view  of  the  character  of  our  country,  I  was  pleased 
when  I  saw  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  undergo  its  ordeal  of 
doubt,  discussion,  and  even  opposition ;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  now 
gaiher  from  the  energy  and  earnestness  with  which  its  execution  is 
pnrsned,  that  the  nation  is  convinced  that  it  accords  with  its  interests 
snd  the  position  which  England  has  taken  in  the  world.' 

In  August,  1850,  we  first  hear  him  publicly  speaking  on  a 
topic,  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  supposed  to  be  more  particularly 
his  own.  This  was  on  occasion  of  his  laying  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  National  Gallery  at  Edinburgh.  Here,  as  usual, 
instead  of  high  sounding  sur&ce  phrases,  a  fundamental  idea  was 
given: — 

*The  building  of  which  we  have  just  begun  the  foundation,  is  a 
temple  to  be  erected  to  the  Fine  Arts ;  the  Fine  Arts,  which  have  so 
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important  an  influence  npon  the  development  of  the  mind  and  feeling 
of  a  people,  and  which  are  so  generally  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
degree  and  character  of  that  development,  that  it  is  on  the  fragments 
of  works  of  art,  come  down  to  ns  from  bygone  nations,  that  we  are 
wont  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  state  of  their  civilisation,  manners, 
customs,  and  religion 

*It  must  be  an  additional  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  find 
that  part  of  the  funds  rendered  available  for  the  support  of  this  under- 
taking should  be  the  ancient  grant  which,  at  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  was  secured  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries 
and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  as  it  affords  a  most  pleasing  proof  that 
those  important  branches  of  industry  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
manhood  and  prosperity,  when,  no  longer  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
fostering  Government,  they  can  TWiLitit^Lin  themselves  independent, 
relying  upon  their  own  vigour  and  activity,  and  can  now  in  their  turn 
lend  assistance  and  support  to  their  younger  and  weaker  sisters,  the 
Fine  Arts. 

<  Gentlemen,  the  history  of  this  grant  exhibits  to  us  the  picture 
of  a  most  healthy  national  progress ;  the  ruder  arts  connected  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  first  gaining  strength;  then  education  and 
science  supervening  and  directing  further  exertions ;  and,  laatiy,  the 
arts  which  only  adorn  life,  becoming  longed  for  by  a  prosperous  and 
educated  people.' 

The  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  further  illustrated  on  the 
occasion  of  his  honouring  the  Royal  Academy  with  his  presence 
at  their  annual  dinner,  which  took  place  May  3,  1851.  Here 
we  have  very  remarkable  words,  proving  the  complete  corre- 
spondence of  the  intelligent  and  sympathising  powers.  Here  no 
longer  an  exposition  of  the  general  relations  of  Art  to  a  nation — 
as  on  laying  the  first  stone  for  a  building  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
fine  arts — but  the  expression  of  a  close  sympathy  with  the 
artist  mind,  more  appropriate  in  an  apartment  surrounded  with 
the  fruits  of  their  labour.  That  he  was  never  in  any  respect  behind 
his  audience,  whatever  that  might  be,  appears  here  in  his  allusions 
to  the  objects,  difficulties,  and  peculiar  experience  of  the  Insti- 
tution— a  chord  which  he  touches  with  characteristic  sense  and 
discretion. 

*  Grentlemen,  the  production  of  aU  works  in  art  or  poetry  requires 
in  their  conception  and  execution  not  only  an  exercise  of  the  intellect^ 
skill,  and  patience,  but  particularly  a  concurrent  warmth  of  feding 
and  a  free  flow  of  imagination.  This  renders  them  most  tender 
plants,  which  will  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  calculated  to  maintain 
that  warmth,  and  that  atmosphere  is  one  of  kindness;  kindness 
towards  the  artist  personally  as  well  as  towards  his  production.  An 
unkind  word  of  criticism  passes  like  a  cold  blast  over  their  tender 
shoots,  and  shrivels  them  up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap,  which  was 
rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  multitudes  of  flowers  and  fruit.    But  still 
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criticism  is  abfloluiely  necessary  to  the  development  of  art,  and  the 
injndicions  praise  of  an  inferior  work  becomes  an  insult  to  superior 
genius. 

'  In  this  respect  our  times  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  when  com- 
pared with  those  when  Madonnas  were  painted  in  the  seclusion  of 
convents ;  for  we  have  now  on  the  one  hand  the  eager  competition 
of  a  vast  array  of  artists  of  every  degree  of  talent  and  slall,  and 
on  the  other  as  judge,  a  great  public,  for  the  greater  part  wholly 
uneducated  in  art,  and  thus  led  by  professional  writers,  who  often 
strive  to  impress  the  public  with  a  great  idea  of  their  own  artistic 
knowledge  by  the  merciless  manner  in  which  they  treat  works 
which  cost  those  who  produced  them  the  highest  efforts  of  mind  or 
feeling. 

'  Works  of  art,  by  being  publicly  exhibited  and  offered  for  sale, 
are  becoming  articles  of  trade,  following  as  such  the  unreasoning 
laws  of  markets  and  £EU9hion ;  and  public  and  even  private  patronage 
is  swayed  by  their  tyrannical  influence. 

'  It  is,  then,  to  an  institution  like  this,  Gentlemen,  that  we  must 
look  for  a  counterpoise  to  these  evils.  Here  young  artists  are  edu- 
cated and  taught  the  mysteries  of  their  profession ;  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  •given  proof  of  their  talent  and  power 
receive  a  badge  of  acknowledgment  from  their  professional  brethren 
by  being  elected  Associates  of  the  Academy,  and  are  at  last,  after  long 
toil  and  continued  exertion,  received  into  a  select  aristocracy  of  a 
limited  number,  and  shielded  in  any  further  struggle  by  their  well- 
established  reputation,  of  which  the  letters  B.A.  attached  to  their 
names  give  a  pledge  to  the  public. 

'If  this  body  is  often  assailed  from  without,  it  shares  only  the  &te 
of  every  aristocracy ;  if  more  than  another,  this  only  proves  that  it 
is  even  more  dif&cult  to  sustain  an  aristocracy  of  merit  than  one  of 
birth  or  of  wealth,  and  may  serve  as  a  useful  check  upon  yourselves 
when  tempted  at  your  elections  to  let  personal  predilection  compete 
with  real  merit.' 

We  must  pass  on  more  quickly  through  this  deeply  interesting 
ground,  meeting  this  good  and  able  man  from  year  to  year 
associated  with  various  already  established  or  just  commencing 
works  of  mercy  and  intelligence : — at  the  anniversary  of  the  third 
Jubilee  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in 
June,  1851 ;  at  another  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  held  at 
Windsor,  in  the  Home  Park,  in  the  same  year ;  at  the  Bicen- 
tenary Festival  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in 
May  10,  1854 ;  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Cattle  Market,  in 
Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington ;  at  the  Banquet  in  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Midland  Institute,  November  22,  1855  ;  at  the  opening 
of  the  Golden  Lane  Schools,  March  19,  1857,  attended  by  tte 
Prince  of  Wales, — an  occasion  which  went  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
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the  people,  who  now  saj,  as  we  have  .reason  to  know  from 
several  quarters,  that  they  have  lost  their  ^  best  friend ; '  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at  Manchester, 
May  5,  1857,  in  the  Introduction  to  which,  in  the  volume  of  the 
Speeches,  a  letter  addressed  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  Lord 
Ealesmere  will  be  admiringly  read« 

But  we  must  go  back  to  one,  the  meeting  at  Birnungham, 
where  ^  the  Prince  uttened  sentiments  at  considerable  length, 
which,  more  than  all  which  have  gone  b^ore,  showed  the  scope 
and  clearness  of  his  mind,  his  aptitude  for  dining  great  normal 
principles,  his  opinions  on  the  deficiencies  he  conceived  to  exist 
in  the  scheme  of  education  carried  out  in  our  public  schools  and 
seats  of  learning,  and  his  foresight  as  to  the  results  he  antici- 
pated from  such  Institutions — ^results  which  future  thinkers, 
following  his  example  in  the  study  of  their  own  times,  may 
compare  with  the  words  of  this  little  book,  and  wonder  at  the 
wisdom  that  fell  from  these  too  early  silenced  lips. 

*  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  parti- 
cipate, in  however  trifling  a  degree,  in  a  work  which  I  do  not  look 
upon  as  a  simple  act  of  worldly  wisdom  on  Ae  part  of  this  great 
town  and  locality,  but  as  one  of  the  first  public  acknowledgments  of 
a  principle  which  is  daily  forcing  its  way  amongst  us,  and  is  destined 
to  play  a  great  and  important  part  in  the  future  development  of  this 
nation,  and  of  the  world  in  general :  I  mean  the  introduction  of 
science  and  art  as  the  unconscious  regulators  of  productive  industry. 

*The  courage  and  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  is  embarked  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  skill 
and  indefatigable  perseverance  with  which  these  are  carried  on  in 
this  country,  cannot  but  excite  universal  admiration ;  but  in  all  our 
operations,  whether  agricultural  or  manu&cturing,  it  is  not  100  who 
operate,  but  the  laws  of  nature,  which  we  have  set  in  operation. 

*  It  is,  then,  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  know  these 
laws,  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  about,  and  the  reason  why  certain 
things  are,  which  occur  doQy  under  our  hands,  and  what  eouree  we 
are  to  pursue  with  regard  to  tiiem. 

*  Without  such  knowledge  we  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states : 
either  we  merely  go  on  to  do  things  just  as  our  &thers  did,  and  for  no 
better  reason  l^an  because  tfaey  did  them  so ;  or,  trusting  to  some 
personal  authority,  we  adopt  at  random  the  leoommendation  of  some 
specific,  in  a  speculative  hope  that  it  may  answer ;  or  lastly — and  this 
is  the  most  favourable  case — ^we  ourselves  improve  upon  certain  pro- 
cesses ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  experience  hardly  earned 
and  dearly  bought,  and  which,  after  all,  can  only  embrace  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time  and  a  small  number  of  experiments. 

'  From  none  of  these  causes  can  we  hope  for  much  progress ;  for  the 
mind,  however  ingenious,  has  no  materifJs  to  work  with,  and  remains 
in  presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  are  hidden  from  it. 
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'  Bat  these  laws  of  nstinre,  these  Divine  lows,  are  capable  of  being 
diseorered,  and  undentood,  and  being  taught,  and  made  onr  own. 
jTIm  fit  <^  kuk  of  edenee :  and,  whilst  seienoe  discorers  and  teaches 
these  laws,  art  teaches  tibair  application.  No  pnxsnit  is  theiefoze  too 
insignificant  to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  snbject  both  of  a  science 
sndan  art. 

*The  Fine  Arts  (as  fior  as  Biey  relate  to  painting,  scnlptnre,  and 
aiehitectnre),  which  axe  sometimes  confonnded  with  art  in  general, 
rest  on  the  application  of  the  laws  of  form  and  colonr,  and  what  may 
be  oalled  the  science  of  tiie  beantifiil.  They  do  not  rest  on  any  arhi- 
traxy  tiieory  on  Hie  modes  of  pxodiunng  pleasarable  emotions,  but  follow 
fixed  laws ;  more  difiBoolt,  perhaps^  to  seiae  than  those  regulating  tibe 
material  world,  becanse  belonging  pertly  to  the  sphere  of  the  ideal, 
and  of  onr  spiritual  essence,  yet  perfectly  appreciable  and  teachable, 
both  abstractedly  and  historically,  from  the  worios  of  different  ages  and 
nations. 

*  No  human  pursuits  malee  any  material  progress  until  seizes  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We  h»ve  seen  accordingly  many  of  them 
slumber  for  centoiies  upon  centuries;  but  from  tibe  moment  that 
Seienoe  has  touched  them  witii  her  magic  wand,  they  have  sprung  for* 
ward  and  taken  strides  which  amaze,  and  almost  awe,  the  beholder. 

'  Look  at  the  transformation  which  has  gone  on  around  us  since  the 
laws  of  grayitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  expansive  power 
of  heat  have  become  known  to  us.  It  has  altered  our  whole  state  of 
existence ;  one  might  say  the  whole  £ice  of  the  ^obe.  We  owe  this  to 
Seienoe,  and  to  Science  alone ;  and  she  has  other  treasures  in  store  for 
us,  if  we  will  but  call  her  to  our  assistance. 

'  It  is  sometimes  objected  by  the  ignorant  that  Science  is  uncertaan 
and  changeable,  and  they  point  with  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure  to 
the  many  exploded  theories  which  have  been  superseded  by  others  as  a 
proof  that  this  present  knowledge  may  be  also  unsound,  and,  after  all, 
not  worth  having.  But  they  are  not  aware  tiiat  while  they  thidk  to 
cast  blame  upon  Science,  they  bestow  in  £Mst  the  highest  praise  upon 
her. 

*  For  that  is  precisely  the  difference  between  science  and  prejudice : 
that  ike  latter  kBeps  stobbomly  to  its  position,  whether  disproved  or 
not,  whilst  tlie  former  is  an  unarrestable  movement  towards  the 
foontaan  of  truth,  earing  little  for  cherished  authorities  or  sentiments, 
but  continually  progressing ;  feeling  no  shame  at  her  fliiortcomings, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  lu^i^  pleasure  when  freed  from  an  error 
at  having  advanced  another  step  towards  the  attainment  of  divine 
truth — a  pleasure  not  even  intelligible  to  the  pride  of  ignorance. 

*We  iJso  hear,  not  unfrequently,  science  and  practice,  scientific 
knowledge  and  common  sense,  contrasted  as  antagonistic.  A  strange 
error !  for  Science  is  eminently  practical,  and  must  be  so,  as  she  sees 
and  knows  what  she  is  doing :  wmlst  common  practice  is  condemned  to 
work  in  the  dark,  applying  natural  ingenuity  to  unknown  powers  to 
obtain  a  known  result. 

'Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  creative  power  of  genius,  or 
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to  treat  ahiewd  common  sense  as  woxihiess  without  knowledge.  But 
nobody  will  tell  me  that  the  same  genius  would  not  take  an  ineom* 
parably  higher  flight  if  supplied  wiw  all  the  means  which  knowledge 
can  impart,  or  that  common  sense  does  not  become,  in  fact,  only  truly 
powerM  when  in  possession  of  the  materials  upon  which  judgment  is 
to  be  exercised. 

'  The  study  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  goyems  the  uniTorse 
19  therefore  our  bounden  duty.  Of  these  laws  our  great  academies 
and  seats  of  education  have,  rather  arbitrarily,  selected  only  two 
spheres  or  groups  (as  I  may  call  them)  as  essential  parts  of  our 
national  education — the  laws  which  regulate  quantities  and  propor- 
tions, which  form  the  subject  of  mathematics ;  and  the  laws  regulating 
the  expression  of  our  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  language ;  that 
is  to  say,  grammar,  which  finds  its  purest  expression  in  &e  dassical 
languages.  These  laws  are  most  important  branches  of  knowledge ; 
their  study  trains  and  elevates  the  mind ;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
ones ;  there  are  others,  which  we  cannot  disregard,  which  we  cannot 
do  without  There  are,  for  instance,  the  laws  goyeming  the  human 
mind  and  its  relation  to  the  Diyine  Spirit  (the  subject  of  logic  and 
metaphysics) ;  there  are  those  which  goyem  our  bodily  nature  and  its 
connection  with  the  soul  (the  subject  of  physiology  and  psychology) ; 
those  which  goyem  human  society  and  the  relation  between  man  and 
man  (the  subjects  of  politics,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy) ; 
and  many  others. 

*  Whilst  of  the  laws  just  mentioned  some  haye  been  recognised  as 
essentials  of  education  in  different  institutions,  and  some  will  by  the 
course  of  time  more  folly  assert  their  right  of  recognition,  the  laws 
regulating  matter  and  form  are  those  which  will  constitute  the  chief 
object  of  your  pursuits ;  and,  as  the  principle  of  subdiyision  of  labour 
is  the  one  most  congenial  to  our  age,  I  would  adyise  you  to  keep  to 
this  speciality,  and  to  follow  with  undiyided  attention  chiefly  the 
sciences  of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  the  fine  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

'Tou  will  thus  haye  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon  your, 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  haye  the  satisfaction  of  witnaBsing  the 
beneficial  results  upon  our  national  powers  of  production.  Other 
parts  of  the  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  emulate  your*example ;  and  I 
liye  in  hope  that  all  these  institutions  will  some  day  find  a  central 
point  of  union,  and  thus  complete  their  national  organization.' 

With  the  meeting  at  Manchester  in  1857,  the  collection  of 
Speeches  and  Addresses  terminates.  One  most  memorable  dis- 
course has  been  delivered  since,  which  stands  as  the  crown  and 
apex  of  all.  This  was  the  address  to  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen,  in  August,  1859,  on  undertaking  the  office  of  President 
for  the  ensuing  year.  We  have  now  learnt  by  experience  that 
every  sentiment  that  fell  from  those  gracious  lips  belonged  to  *  the 
things '  which,  as  the  Oriental  proverb  says,  *  are  the  sons  of 
heaven,'    as    distinguished    from    'the    words   which    are    the 
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daughters  of  earth.'  Seen  hy  the  light  of  this  experience,  with 
all  its  graceful  humility,  sound  sense,  sterling  knowledge,  and 
profound  thought,  there  is  no  eulogium  we  can  pen  which  could 
exaggerate  the  merits  of  that  address.  It  would  seem  as  if  this,  one 
of  his  last,  and  his  grandest  effort,  were  meant  purposely  to  bring 
before  the  most  general  and  enlightened  audience  the  evidence  of 
that  earnest  desire  for  truth  which  was  ever  the  rule  and  compass 
of  that  mind.  He,  who  in  the  smallest  things  was  not  content 
without  ^the  knowledge  of  what  he  knew^  as  distinguished  from 
the  empirical  solutions  which  satisfy  the  mass,  would,  even  had 
he  been  the  meanest  bom  of  men,  have  lifted  himself  to  sit 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  The  scope  of  this  speech, 
and  ^e  unity  of  all  its  parts,  preclude  any  partial  quotations. 
The  Prince  was  proud  of  the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the 
Association  in  requesting  him  to  accept  the  o£Sce  of  President; 
and  well  he  might  be,  for  no  body  of  men  ever  stood  more 
acquitted  to  the  world  of  choosing  a  head  from  any  consideration 
but  that  of  distinguished  personal  merit.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Prince  was  greatly  hindered  by  pressure  of  business  in 
the  needful  preparation  of  this  address,  and  felt,  though  cer- 
tainly without  any  cause,  that  he  might  have  done  himself  better 
justice. 

One  part  of  the  speech  there  is  which  no  one  heard  or 
will  peruse  without  a  sense  of  the  personal  magnanimity  of 
the  speaker.  We  allude  to  the  generous  laudation  of  the  late 
Alexander  Humboldt,  whose  birthday,  as  the  Prince  reminded  the 
meeting,  fell  on  that  very  day.  We  feel  proud  of  the  contrast 
this  presents  with  the  snarling  and  spiteful  mention  of  the  Prince 
Consort  in  Humboldt's  published  letters  to  Vamhagen — a  spite 
traceable,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  to  the  worldly-minded 
philosopher's  disappointment  at  the  absence  of  any  message  from 
the  Queen  respecting  his  Cosmos. 

The  admirable  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  the  opening  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Industrial  Museum,  on  the  23rd  October,  1861, 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  this  gentle  and  earnest  voice  was 
heard  by  the  public. 

That  these  speeches  and  addresses  were  entirely  his  own 
ceased  to  be  doubted,  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  became  more 
recognised.  It  is  well  known  that  he  derived  no  help  from  any 
one  in  the  way  of  ideas  and  opinions,  though  occasionally,  and 
this  only  in  his  early  time,  a  few  of  the  sentences  would  be 
written  by  himself  in  German  first,  and  translated  with  the  help 
of  some  trusted  friend.  In  most  instances  they  were  spoken,  and 
always  with  great  distinctness  and  gentle  emphasis,  without  any 
appearance  of  assistance  from  memoranda.     On  some  after-dinner 
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occasions  a  few  pencil-notes,  taken  from  his  pocket,  were  laid  on 
the  table  by  his  side,  and  quietly  consulted  in  intervals  of  applause. 
From  the  first  his  English  was  easy  and  pure ;  but  he  greatly 
expanded  in  fiau:ility  and  fluency  in  die  last  years,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  soon  have  mastered  even  that  most  English 
accomplishment,  impromptu  speaking.  For  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  of  his  power  of  expressing  himself  clearly,  even 
eloquently,  and  at  considerable  length,  without  any  previous 
preparation.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  especially,  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
most  practised  orators  of  the  day,  in  debates  of  no  insig- 
nificant dbaracter,  and  always  maintained  his  part  with  con- 
spicuous ability. 

Thus  we  have  allowed  this  illustrious  mind  to  speak  for  itself, 
feeling  that  none  can  follow  its  multifarious  phases,  without 
acknowledging  each  in  turn  as  a  part  of  a  singularly  gprand  and 
harmonious  whole,  in  which  the  same  life-blood  of  profound 
thought  circulates  from  the  centre  to  the  uttermost  fibre  of  the 
mental  structure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  any  instance  of 
the  same  amount  of  spoken  words  so  entirely  devoid  of  the  ele- 
ment of  superficiality.  That  element  would  seem  to  have  been 
foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  his  mind,  which  we  inva- 
riably find  seeking  a  point  far  removed  from  the  surface.  There 
is  no  need  to  impute  to  one  who  had  been  an  indefatigable 
student,  and  alwtays  continued  a  close  reader,  any  substitute  for 
the  usual  laborious  processes  of  attainment  But  having  diligently 
stosed,  and  being  always  in  the  habit  of  replenishing  the  cells  of 
the  mind,  the  secret  of  his  clear  modes  of  perception  consisted  in 
his  invariably  rising  into  that  purer  atmosphere  towards  which  all 
sound  principles  converge.  There  great  tnings  became  simplified 
to  him,  and  small  ones  fertile.  Tliere  that  balance  was  gained 
which  allowed  no  object  of  interest  to  be  cherished  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  another.  Thus  the  great  fact  of  his  luiving,  in  one  sense, 
no  speciality,  because  every  sympathy,  made  him  the  most  en- 
lightened patron  of  all  other  men  s  specialities.  Nature,  no  less 
than  position,  and  far  more  still,  had  marked  this  mind  out  as  a 
centre  to  others.  No  man  of  any  particular  form  of  intelligence 
ever  looked  back  on  an  interview  with  the  Prince,  without 
feeling  that  beyond  his  own  especial  orbit  of  interest,  he  had 
caught  glimpses  of  a  large  and  consistently  working  intel- 
lectual system.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  each  professor  of  art  or 
science  believed  that  he  had  found  a  devotee  to  his  own  par- 
ticular shrine;  after  a  while  each  knew  that  the  Prince's 
Erfect  comprehension  of  one  was  but  the  measure  of  his  know^ 
Ige  of  all. 

Even 
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Even  in  one  department  apparently  the  least  congenial  with 
hi,  t^tes  we  fiJ  no  exc^Cto^the  rule.  B?*  curious 
contrast  with  the  habits  of  most  German  princes  he  cared  litde 
for  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  military  externals,  but  he  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  principles  of  military  science.  The  late  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  that  can  be  quoted,  spoke 
of  the  Princess  attainments  on  that  head  with  equal  admiration  and 
surprise.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
no  flatterer  of  any  man— -had  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Prince  Albert's  military  knowledge  and  powen  of  business,  as 
earnestly  to  recommend  him  to  Her  Majesty  as  his  successor  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  That  the  unalterable  discretion  of  the 
Prince  should  decline  such  a  post  is  easily  comprehended,  now 
that  we  see  as  from  a  distance— alas !  how  soon  Death  has 
given  that  I — ^the,  &r  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  he  filled 
toward  the  two  objects  o£  his  devotion,  the  Crown  and  die 
Country,  by  holding  himself  free  from  direct  official  life.  At  the 
very  time  that  the  misemble  rant  was  raised  about  his  *  interfer- 
ence '  at  the  Horse  Guards,  he  was  quietly,  like  a  good  genius, 
giving  the  army  the  benefit  of  his  enlightened  judgment.  To 
him  was  owing  ihe  £Drmation  of  the  camp  of  instruction  at 
Chobham,  as  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  late  Yiscbnnt 
ilardiage. 

^  Perinps  the  part  of  the  mind  most  rarely  seen,  in  these  latter 
times,  in  combination  with  the  accurate  habits  of  a  profound 
roisoner,  was  that  which  rendered  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
Fine  Arts  his  favourite  recreation.     These  first  omred  that  sup- 
posed neutral  ground  in  public  matters  on  which  a  royal  indi- 
vidual, in  a  position  none  ever  succeeded  in  comprehending  but 
himself;  could  safely  tread.     The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
looked  with  a  puziled  yet  practical  eye  upon  this  grand  and 
anomalous  impersonation  of  Waste  Power,  gladly  hailed  the 
opportunity  of  giving  it,  at  all  events  nominally,  some  definite 
application  in  the  direction  of  the  decoration  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,  with  the  Prince 
as  President,  was  appointed  in  1841.     It  was  soon  obvious  that 
there  was  nothing  nominal  in  His  Royal  Highness's  conception 
— ^he  being  then  only  twenty-two— of  the  office  he  had  undertaken. 
Artists  to  whom   commissions  were  given  were  astonished  to 
find  that  amongst  the  names  of  hereditary  possessors  of  gaUeries 
snd  patrons  of  art,  which  swelled  the  Commission,  none  could  be 
compared  with  the  youthful  President  in  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  art,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  artist  mind.     What  the 
Commission  has  achieved,  or  will  be  found  to  have  achieved 
when  the  scheme  to  which  the  Prince  lent  his  whole  energy  is 
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accomplished,  it  is  not  for  such  as  we  to  determine,  in  times 
when,  as  is  well,  known,  only  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  gives  a 
right  judgment  in  matters  of  art  But  we  may  safely  leave  this, 
like  all  his  other  works,  to  the  verdict  of  posterity.  Coming 
from  Germany  at  a  time  when  modes  of  art  had  obtained  there, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  uncongenial  to  English  tastes,  he 
has  been  accused  of  desiring  to  engraft  the  German  practice 
upon  the  English  school.  But  had  Prince  Albert  come  from 
Italy  itself  in  the  zenith  of  the  Cinque-cento,  he  could  hardly 
have  recommended  more  desirable  innovations  than  a  more 
thorough  practice,  of  drawing,  and  the  study  of  larger  and  more 
monumental  forms  of  art 

As  to  his  own  personal  artistic  powers,  he  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  handled  even  a  pencil  consistently  with  the  nature  of  his 
mind.  His  slightest  design,  his  most  hasty  suggestion  on  paper, 
bore  on  it  the  character  of  a  beginning  and  an  end — the  sense  of 
a  whole — to  which  few  amateurs  attain. 

The  same  feeling  presided  over  the  many  collections  of  works 
of  art  with  which  he  was  gradually  enriching  the  Royal  resi- 
dences. That  same  system  and  principle  of  completeness  ran 
through  them  all — as  in  his  deeply-interesting  collection  of 
every  existing  design  by  Raphael  —  which  distinguishes  a 
monument  of  real  and  personal  intelligence,  from  that  class 
of  indiscriminate  accumulation  only  prompted  by  power  and 
money. 

In  feeling  for  the  sister  art  he  was — and,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  in  this  only — true  to  the  German  tjrpe  of  race.  He  loved 
music  with  all  a  German's  heart  On  every  occasion  where 
happily  the  Prince's  judgment  could  'interfere,'  as  partially 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  the  public 
were  sure  to  hear  the  highest  class  of  composition  ;  while  the  taste 
which  presided  over  the  programme  of  Her  Majesty's  exquisite 
concerts  was  only  too  cultivated  for  the  majority  of  the  favoured 
listeners. 

The  Prince's  admiration  for  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic ;  and 
on  that  great  master's  visits  to  London  in  1844:  and  1847,  the 
years  of  the  respective  triumphs  of  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  and  of  the  '  Elijah,'  he  was  received  at  Windsor  Castle 
more  on  the  footing  of  an  illustrious  guest  than  of  a  professional 
artist  It  was  to  hear  the  oratorio  of  '  Elijah'  that -Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  paid  their  first  (and  only  ?)  visit  to  Exeter  Hall, 
April  23,  1847.  The  following  day  Prince  Albert  sent  his 
own  marked  book,  with  which  he  had  followed  the  performance, 
to  Mendelssohn,  with  an  inscription  in  his  handwriting,  a  sen- 
tence of  which  bears  upon  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  own 
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mind : — '  To  the  Great  Master,  wbo,  through  the  whole  maze  of 
his  creation,  from  the  soft  whispering  to  the  mighty  raging  of 
the  elements,  makes  us  conscious  of  the  unity  of  his  conception,  in 
gprateful  remembrance.'  Mendelssohn,  who  died  in  the  November 
following,  knew  these  to  be  the  words  of  one  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  science  to  which  he  paid  this  tribute.  It  was  in  his 
stadent  yeai's  at  Bonn  that  the  Prince  wrote  an  Essay  on  Music, 
which  we  may  be  sure  ib  of  no  superficial  character  ;  and  at  all 
times  he  was  accustomed  to  seek  solace  from  the  cares  and 
&tigues  of  his  life  in  the  expression  of  musical  thoughts.  These 
utterances  have  naturally  been  surrounded  with  privacy;  but 
there  are  two  hymns  now  permitted  to  be  published,*  which, 
it  is  said,  were  repeatedly  played  to  him  by  filial  hands,  at 
his  desire,  during  those  last  days!  Many  a  long-drawn  sigh 
will  henceforth  follow  the  tones  of  their  sweet  and  mournful 
harmony. 

Imperfect  as  must  be  the  summary  within  our  limits  of  the 
multifarious  sources  of  feeling  and  intelligence  embraced  by  this 
most  distinguished  mind,  it  would  be  doubly  incomplete  without 
an  allusion  to  one  not  hitherto  found  compatible  with  the  con- 
ditions of  a  royal  existence  or  of  a  foreign  education.  We  mean 
his  singular  aptitude  for  our  modes  of  public  business.  If  in  all 
things  he  scrupulously  sought  to  identify  himself  with  this 
country,  he  was  in  this  instance  more  English  than  the  English 
themselves.  Heads  of  departments,  select  committees,  deputa- 
tions, whoever  had  the  advantage^ of  his  co-operation  in  the 
transaction  of  public  af&irs — all  told  the  same  tale  of  his  re- 
markable ability ;  rendered  the  more  available  by  his  never- 
failing  punctuality  and  consideration  for  others.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  no  small  experience,  uttered  at  a  time  when  none 
dreamt  that  the  hour  was  fast  coming  when  that  centre-place  at 
the  board  would  know  him  no  more,  it  was  said  of  him — ^  The 
Prince  plays  with  the  difficulties  of  public  business.'  Not  that 
there  was  anything  like  play  in  the  matter.  The  secret  of  his 
doing  better  lay  in  his  working  harder  than  most.  His  practice 
in  public  af&irs  had  become  enormous,  and  his  note-book  pre- 
sented a  variety  and  fulness  of  business  engagements  which 
would  have  daunted  most  men.  Nor  were  the  smallest  things 
despised  by  him.  In  one  department  of  business,  that  connected 
with  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  it  is  known  that  the  Prince,  from 
motives  of  peculiar  kindness,  kept  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
for  a  time  with  his  own  hand ;  and  they  were  admirably 
kept     Here,  too,  one  quality,  which  is  sure  to  be  tested  on  this 

*  Two  Hymns.     The   Mane  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Oonsort.   Pablished  at 
Windsor,  by  PermiBsiou. 
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toumey-gixMind  of  modem  spirits,  and  which  bound  all  his  other 
virtues  and  powers  together  as  with  a  golden  cbrd,  shone  pre- 
eminently  forth — ^tibe  perfect  equanimity  of  his  temper!  None 
worked  with  him  without  discovering  that  few  men  in  any  class 
ever  bore  contradiction,  and  overcame  opposition^  with  such 
gentle  courtesy  and  pedence.* 

Nor  was  the  activity  of  his  co-operation  confined  to  meetings 
and  set  days.  Whoever  has  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  his 
correspondence  on  any  department  is  well  aware  what  formidable 
demands  were  made  on  his  time  by  letter-writing.  No  matter 
how  dry  the  details  or  pressing  the  interruptions — whether  from 
on  board  the  Royal  yacht  or  in  the  bustle  of  Royal  receptions-— 
the  homeliest  business  was  never  neglected.  In  such  autograph 
letters  is  found  undeniable  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  speeches  and  addresses.  They  are  aU  of  the 
same  mental  family — clear,  vigorous,  entirely  free  from  mannerism, 
and  abounding  in  original  idms. 

And  is  it  possible  that  this  man,  gifted  among  tiie  gifted, 
learned  among  the  learned,  for  scope,  balance,  and  unity  of 
moral  and  ii^lleotual  qualities,  unprecedented,  at  all  evente,  in 
his  generation— who  learned  our  ways  and  did  our  service  better 
than  those  who  are  bom  to  it— who  outstripped  all  our  fond  but 
meagre  measure  of  royal  decorum  of  life,  malting  our  Royal  resi- 
dences schools  of  modesty,  order,  and  intelligence,  and  giving 
the  lie  to  every  hackneyed  proverb  of  Court  comqition — ^who  thus 
lived  and  laboured  among  us  for  upwards  of  twenty-one  years — 
is  it  possible  tiiot  such  a  maJu  should  have  reaped  chary  confi- 
dence and  scant  courtesy  from  the  best — should  have  suffered  all 
that  malice  could  invent  and  glib  credulity  spread  abroad,  and 
should  have  been,  in  common  parlance,  'unpopular ' ?  We 
deny  the  charge,  on  every  head,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Public 
and  in  the  name  of  all  men  of  science,  art,  letters,  benevolence, 
and  intelligence.  That  the  tones  of  humble  and  admiring 
reverence  should  be  hushed,  and  the  voices  of  vulgar  detraction 
loud,  were  but  the  natuml  conditions  of  the  respect  and  the  difr- 
respect  which  governed  each  party,  and  the  penalty  which  it  is 
the  lot  of  princes  to  suffer.  But  it  is  not  within  the  range  of 
moral  possibility  that  a  Prince  whose  deadi  is  thus  mourned 
should  not  have  been  honoured,  respected,  and  beloved.  It  is 
not  morally  possible  that  the  tearful  prayers  which  have  poured 
upwards  for  the  Queen  should  have  come  from  hearts  who  did 
not  value  what  she  had  lost! — ^tears,  not  without  self-reproach 

*  The  Prince  was  President  of  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  Savings-Banks,  and  by  his 
constant  attendance  and  careful  management  showed  his  desire  to  encourage  pro'd- 
dent  habits  among  the  poor. 

and 
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and  a  certain  tender  remorse,  such  as  all  know  who  have  lost 
the  loying  Head  or  the  .strong  and  true  brother,  and  who  feel 
as  if  thej  had  nerer  sufficiency  valued — ^nay,  as  if  they  had 
not  even  been  just  or  kind  enough  to — one  they  now  so  bitterly 
deflore. 

iBnt  the  Prince  was  too  wise  not  to  pereeive  that  by  the  good 
he  was  identified  with  the  loving  homage  paid  to  the  Throne, 
and  the  Throne  with  the  gratitude  felt  for  his  works.  He  knew, 
too,  that  his  detractors  knew  that  he  jceuld  not,  even  in  idea,  be 
separated  and  considered  apart  from  the  Queen;  that  their 
malice  was  the  more  levelled  at  him  because  of  the  very  sacred- 
ness  of  that  higher  Head ;  that  he  stood  as  a  kind  of  shield  to 
the  illustrious  woman  whom  he  served  as  a  subject,  and  loved 
and  protected  as  a  man.  And  can  it  be  doubted,  with  the  evi- 
dence we  have  of  his  mind  before  us  in  his  words  and  work^, 
that  while  he  felt  his  so-called  unpopularity — ^felt  it  as  man  must 
feel  ingmtitude  and  injustice — ^yet  that  this  was  precisely  the 
lot,  *•  for  better  and  for  worse,'  to  which  this  noble  and  single- 
hearted  Being  had  from  the  first  most  aspired? 

That  the  young  and  royal  Consort  should  immediately  have 
attracted  the  ill-will  of  those  whom  we  may  call  the  Vulgar 
High — ^that  a  party  who  have  looked  upon  the  corruption  of 
princes  as  their  immemorial  perquisite — that  these  should  find 
^no  part  in  him,'  and  try  to  pull  down  that  to  which  they  could 
not  rise — ^this  was  the  greatest  compliment  they  could  pay  him. 
Had  he  had  their  vices,  had  he  led  an  immoral  or  a  spendthrift 
li£e,  we  should  have  heard  none  of  those  tales  of  his  haughtiness 
and '  his  illiberality,  which  no  honest  lips  ever  repeated  but  in 
disgust  at  their  utterers. 

But  as  a  matter  of  shame  to  a  people,  there  is  more  perhaps  to 
blush  for  in  the  conduct  of  the  Vulgar  Low, — those  who  had  no 
vested  interests  in  corrupticm  which  his  uprightness  thwarted. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  rumours  which  prevailed  in  the 
winter  of  1853-4,  which,  like  worthless  rubbish,  gathered  weight 
only  by  accumulation — but  such  weight  as  to  require  the  con- 
descension of  the  Crown  to  refute  (we  mean  by  the  letter  from 
Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Queen,  supplied  to  her  Ministers)  and 
the  interposition  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  explain — ^we 
feel  how  little  secure  even  this  enlightened  country  is  against 
the  epidemic  of  any  vile  calumny  which  rogues  can  invent  and 
fools  repeat.  It  seems  now  incredible  that  grey  statesmen  should 
have  had  gravely  to  contradict  such  unutterable  folly  as  that 
which  brought  crowds  of  credulous  and  malignant  idiots  to  see 
fhe  Prince  pass  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  1 

There  are  many  reasons — none  of  them  much  less  degrading 

than 
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than  itself — why  such  an  ebullition  could  not  have  taken  place 
in  another  country.  But  if  less  openly  spoken  against,  it  may  be 
justly  doubted  whether  Prince  Albert  would  have  been  as  truly 
valued  and  appreciated  in  his  own  land.  He  who  set  little  store 
even  by  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and  whose  motto  was  the  Pro- 
gress and  Improvement  of  the  Public,  would  have  found  no  en- 
viable lot  among  the  '  Kreutz  Partei '  of  an  empty  and  pauper- 
ised noblesse,  existing  only  by  the  exclusion  of  all  other  classes 
save  their  own.  Not  even  Science,  as  we  have  seen,  respected 
him  there.  The  written  words  of  one  supposed  to  be  so  en- 
lightened as  Humboldt,  may  well  be  set  against  all  the  voices  of 
the  vulgar  herd,  high  and  low,  here,  and  are  in  truth  infinitely 
more  to  be  condemned. 

But  let  us  not  measure  the  rewards  to  such  a  mind  by  any 
standard  lower  than  itself.  He  suffered  injustice ;  he  bore  dis- 
appointment ;  but  his  joy  no  man  taketh  from  him  !  Seen  by 
the  light  which  his  peerless  life  has  shed  upon  his  position,  it 
now  appears  the  noblest  that  a  noble  mind  could  desire.  His 
not  the  applause  and  homage ;  his  not  the  pomps  and  the  vani- 
ties of  Sovereignty ;  but  his  the  wisdom  and  the  forethought,  the 
lofty,  manly.  Christian  devotion  which  surrounded  a  woman's- 
crown,  as  with  an  earthly  Providence.  This  has  been  a  joint 
reign  in  all  but  the  name ;  and  let  us  pray  that  it  may  be  so 
still ;  for  not  even  death  can  sever  that  long  intimacy  of  two 
hearts  and  two  wills  which  God  has  joined  together.  Alone, 
the  royal  widow  must  bear  in  time  to  face  her  loving  subjects ; 
alone,  her  loving  and  most  deeply-sorrowing  subjects  must  bear 
to  gaze  upon  her  august  person ;  but  the  knowledge  of  that 
example  none  can  take  from  her  or  from  us.  For  his  sake  the 
Queen  is  already  sublimely  struggling  to  fulfil  her  duties ;  for 
his  sake  shall  we  not  doubly  strive  to  do  ours?  We  can  con- 
ceive no  higher  human  spectacle  than  that  of  our  Sovereign  Lady 
thus  bowing  her  head  to  the  will  of  God,  and  raising  it  again  by 
the  Divine  aid.  If  we  have  loved  her  in  her  yean  of  virtuous 
happiness,  shall  we  not  venerate  her  now  ?  And  this,  too,  will 
be  his  doing,  who  has  done  so  much  for  her,  and  for  us  I  So 
that  his  influence  is  yet  felt  in  the  workings  of  that  sorrow  of 
which  we  venture  to  foresee  the  hallowed  uses. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Lives  of  Lord  Castleretigk  and  Sir  Charks  Stewart. 
By  Sir  Archibald  Alison.     London.    1861. 

2.  Correspondence^  Despatches^  and  other  Papers  of  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Edited  by  his  Brother.  Third  Series.  London. 
1856. 

3.  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire.  Par  M.  Thiers.  Vols, 
xviii.,  zix.     Paris.     1861. 

4.  Supplementary  Despatches^  Correspondence^  and  Memoranda  of 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington.     Vol.  viii.     London.     1861. 

WE  are  accustomed  in  the  present  day  to  strange  historical 
rehabilitations,  and  to  Uie  reversal  of  all  our  traditional 
ideas  upon  the  guilt  or  virtue  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  But 
it  seems  hard  of  belief  that  this  process  should  be  already  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  statesman  whose  career  is  so  recent  as  Lord 
Castlereagh's.  Yet  the  mythical  mist  which  rises  under  the 
influence  of  the  strong  passions  of  party  had  already  gathered 
round  his  name  before  he  had  ceased  to  live.  He  was  even  then 
associated  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  the  community  with 
a  cause  for  which  he  had  no  sympathy ;  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  measures  which  he  had  done  his  best  to  avert ;  and 
vilified  for  hostility  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  which  it  had  been 
the  main  work  of  his  life  to  vindicate.  The  energies  of  a  whole 
school  of  political  writers  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  persuading 
his  countrymen  that  he  was  the  English  representative  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  an  accomplice  in  every  freak  of  tyranny  that  was 
perpetrated  from  Warsaw  to  Cadiz.  Even  after  his  labours  in 
his  country's  service  had  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  and 
terrible  close,  the  animosity  of  hb  enemies  did  not  relent  They 
had  many  things  to  avenge  which  political  partisans  are  slow  to 
foi^ive.  He  had  not  only  excluded  them  for  many  years  from 
power,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  evil 
with  which  they  had  pursued  his  policy.  He  had  attained  the 
objects  which  they  had  declared  impracticable,  and  carried 
through  to  a  glorious  triumph  the  measures  which  they  had  stig- 
matised as  imbecile.  Forced  to  admit  the  success  of  his  policy, 
they  were  driven  to  avenge  themselves  upon  his  motives.  Against 
criticism  of  this  kind  a  statesman  who  has  the  foreign  policy  of 
an  empire  to  conduct  is  almost  defenceless.  The  obscurity  in 
which  diplomatic  transactions  are  necessarily  shrouded  will  pro- 
bably conceal  from  the  public  eye  the  circumstances  upon  which 
his  justification  rests.  The  necessity  of  sparing  the  feelings  of 
powerful  monarchs  or  ministers  elsewhere,  and  of  liiding  the 
laults  or  follies  of  men  whom  it  would  be  injurious  to  English 
interests  to  oflend,  often  forces  him  to  be  silent,  where  silence  is 
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interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  confession.  Lord  CasUereagli  was 
not  the  man  to  jeopardise  the  meanest  English  interest  for  the 
sake  of  refuting  some  calumniator  of  his  own  good  name.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Southern  monarcfaies,  and  the  assumptions  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  had  aroused  an  abundance  of  bitter  and  resentful 
feelmg  among  educated  Englishmen.  It  was  easy  to  persuade 
men  that  the  minister  who  always,  as  became  his  ofiEice,  spoke 
in  public  with  courtesy  of  the  Allies  of  England,  shared  their 
maxims  of  government,  and  acquiesced  in  their  policy  to  secondary 
states.  The  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  measures  of 
domestic  repression  which  it  fell  to  him  to  defend  in  the  Hooae 
of  Commons,  and  which,  even  when  levelled  against  assassination* 
plots,  are  always  unpopular  in  England.  Thus  the  belief  that  Lord 
Castlereagfa  was  the  arch  enemy  of  freedom  all  over  the  world 
was  widely  spread,  and  came  to  be  almost  an  article  of  feith  with 
the  school  of  writers  and  public  men  who  prepared  the  Eng-^ 
lish  soil  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and  reaped  its  earliest  fruits, 

A  lie,  however,  according  to  the  Chinese  proverb,  has  no  legs,, 
and  in  course  of  time  this  article  of  popular  belief  began  to  lose  its 
footing.  Those  who  once  despairingly  considered  ^  a  Whig  ad- 
ministration to  be  about  as  probable  as  a  thaw  in  Zembla,'  have 
since  by  force  of  habit  come  to  look  on  themselves  as  possessing  a 
kind  of  tenant-right  to  office.  And  this  improvement  in  their 
political  climate  has  efiected  an  evident  thaw  in  Aeir  sentiments. 
They  feel  towards  calumniators  of  administrations  and  critics  of 
foreign  policy  much  as  usurpers  are  said  to  feel  to  &e  tyrannicides 
to  whom  they  owe  their  tibrones.  Moreover,  the  just  Nemesis 
which  generally  decrees  that  partisans  shall  be  forced  to  do  in 
office  precisely  that  which  they  most  loudly  decried  in  opposi- 
tion, has  not  failed  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
detractors.  Since  the  Whigs  have  passed  Irish  Arms  Acts  and 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  dieir  partisans  have  been  less 
keen  to  infer  from  similar  measures  an  inveterate  hostility  to  free* 
dom.  And  after  the  exposition  which  the  model  Republic  has 
presented  to  the  world  of  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
the  presence  of  domestic  revolt,  we  shall  probably  hear  less  for 
the  future  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  milder  measures  of  repression. 
Facts  also  have  told  heavily  in  his  favour.  Recent  events 
have  indisposed  the  mass  of  writers  on  the  Liberal  side  to- 
formulate  so  precisely  as  of  old  the  wickedness  of  Trans- 
alpine powers  interposing  in  the  internal  politics  of  Italy.  No^ 
one  now  dreams  of  professing  that  sympathy  for  the  extin- 
guished nationalities  of  Norway  and  Grenoa,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  so  many  bitter  invectives  against  him  five-and-forty 
years  ^o.     And,  after  the  experience  of  many  revolutions,  his 
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kottilitj  to  tlie  secret  societies  and  socialist  conspirators  of  the 
Gmtinent  is  not  viewed  by  Whig  magnates  widx  the  uncom- 
promifling  condemnation  which  thej  hurled  at  it  in  dajs  when, 
the  disenchantment  of  politicians  had  not  progressed  as  fiir  as  it. 
has  now. 

We  axe  inclined,  therefore,  to  hope  that  Sir  Archibald  Alisokii 
is  right  in  believing  that  the  period  is  a  favourable  one  for  clear-^ 
ing  up  the  delusions  that  prevail  in  respect  to  Lord  Gistlereagh'» 
duuacter  and  motives,  it  is  time  to  substitute  for  the  popu» 
lar  mjth  «  juster  estimate  of  the  merits  of  die  great  statesman 
who  bore  the  chief  part  in  rescuing  Europe  from  the  modera 
'scourge  of  God.'  Sir  Archibald  has  many  qualifications  for 
die  task.  The  study  of  a  lifetime  has  made  him  familiar  with. 
the  period  of  history  to  which  it  relates ;  and  since  his  History 
was  composed,  a  considerable  mass  of  new  materials  have  beeni 
given  to  the  world.  There  was  room  for  a  narrative  which  should 
work  up  the  Castlereagh  correspondence  in  a  connected  form,, 
and  present  in  an  English  dress  the  matter  which  M.  Thiers's. 
industry  has  disinterred  from  the  archives  at  Paris.  These  docu- 
ments he  has  welded  into  his  biography  with  his  usual  pains- 
taking elaboration ;  and  an  additional  interest  is  given  to  the- 
work  by  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  which  he  has^ 
been  permitted  to  select  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Lord  Lon- 
donderry. An  impartial  biograj^er  he  camiot  with  accuracy 
be  called,  for  his  mind  could  hardly  have  escaped  bias  ffom  the^ 
feelings  with  which  he  regarded  those  to  whom  Lord  Castlereagh. 
was  dear.  But  his  labours  have  all  the  heartiness  of  a  labour  of 
love,  and  their  pardality  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  as  a  counter^ 
poise  to  the  efforts  of  diose  whose  judgments  have  been  warped 
by  a  bias  more  marked  and  less  commendable.  His  bruslk 
opportunely  fills  in  the  lights  that  belonged  to  a  character 
which  so  many  writers  have  striven  to  paint  in  shadows  almost 
unrelieved.* 

Lord  Castlereagh  filled  several  important  positions,  and  took 
part  in  many  great  events ;  but  prudent  panegyrists  will  confine 
their  attention  to  his  career  as  Foreign  Secretary  daring  the  ten. 
closing  years  of  his  life.  It  is  upon  them  that  his  title  to  fame 
must  exclusively  rest.  The  other  transactions  in  which  he  was- 
mixed  up  hardly  reflect  much  light  upon  his  name.  Whatever 
he  was  set  to  do,  he  did  it  well  and  honestly  with  all  his  might ;. 
but  it  was  not  always  that  which  suited  him  the  best,  or  in  which 

*  As  a  second  edition  wiU  probably  be  called  ftir  at  an  early  period.  Sir  Aiehi** 
bald  will  permit  ua  to  suggest  that  the  printer  baa  occasionally  taken  Tery  unwar- 
rantable liberties  both  with  names  and  dates,  and  that  the  proof-sheets  therefore- 
m^pire  a  more  than  ordinarily  earefhl  rerisien. 
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the  greatest  credit  was  to  be  won.  A  certain  admiration  is  due 
to  skill  in  whatever  occupation  it  is  displayed,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  refuse  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  he  effected  the 
Irish  Union.  But  still  we  should  prefer  to  dwell  on  any  other 
display  of  administrative  ability  than  that  which  consists  of 
bribing  knaves  into  honesty,  and  fools  into  common  sense.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  we  may  fairly  throw  upon  his  superiors  the 
responsibility  of  the  policy  that  he  was  charged  to  carry  out 
In  emergencies  so  critical  as  that  which  followed  the  rebeUion  of 
1798,  all  faithful  servants  of  the  Crown  were  bound  to  set  almost 
a  military  value  upon  the  virtue  of  prompt  obedience.  And  it 
is  also  true  that  we  must  try  even  the  conduct  of  his  superiors 
in  some  degree  by  a  military  test  In  the  supreme  struggle  of 
social  order  against  anarchy,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  champions 
of  civilised  society  the  moral  latitude  which  is  by  common  con- 
sent accorded  to  armed  men  fighting  for  their  country  against  a 
foreign  foe.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a  General  on  active  service 
that  he  has  used  either  bribes  or  spies  in  furtherance  of  his 
operations  against  the  enemy.  There  are  emergencies  when  the 
conspirator  at  home  is  more  dangerous  to  all  that  society  holds 
dear  than  any  enemy  abroad.  No  casuistry,  however  subtle,  can 
draw  a  tenable  line  of  distinction  between  ^e  two  cases,  so  that 
the  weapon  which  is  lawful  for  the  soldier  shall  be  forbidden  to 
the  statesman.  A  moment's  reflection  upon  considerations  such 
as  these  will  serve  to  clear  Lord  Castlereagh's  memory  from  any 
imputation  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  Mr.  Pitt's  great  idea.  The  independence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  a  position  from  which  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  dislodge  the  enemy  if  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
was  to  be  preserved.  It  naturally  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  doing  anything  contrary  to  morality  or  honour  in  bribing  the 
garrison  to  open  the  gates.  Still  such  employments  are  more 
inevitable  than  honourable ;  and  the  achievements  to  which  they 
lead  are  not  held  to  confer  renown.  He  reaped  a  reward, 
richer  than  renown,  in  the  blessings  he  conferred  on  the  two 
nations  whom  he  has  made  one.  This  generation,  that  has 
watched  the  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  the  calamities  into 
which  other  empires  have  been  plunged  by  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent legislatures  under  one  crown,  ought  to  remember  rather 
with  gratitude  than  with  cavil  the  manliness  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  performed  his  distasteful  office. 

His  war  administration  is  another  portion  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
carec^r  which  his  admirers  would  wish  to  pass  over  with  a  light 
hand.  His  selection  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  over  the  heads  of 
many  older  officers,  to  command  the  Spanisn  ai?ny,  in  spite  of 
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the  murmurs  of  the  lovers  of  routine,  was  an  instance  of  that 
intuitive  power  of  measuring  men's  intellects  and  hearts  which 
afterwards  gave  him  such  a  singular  ascendency  in  negotiation. 
But  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office  he  was  not  so  happy. 
The  Walcheren  expedition  was  a  heavy  set  off  on  the  other  side. 
His  strength  did  not  lie  in  skilful  administration.  It  is  a  gift 
possessed  but  by  few,  and  very  rarely  possessed  in  conjunction 
with 'any  breadth  of  political  view.  It  was  not,  however,  in  such 
an  office  as  this  that  his  fame  was  to  be  won.  A  War  Minister 
must  find  his  reward  in  his  conscience  or  his  salary:  he  must 
not  look  for  fame.  It  is  only  a  very  pale  and  reflected  glory  that 
he  will  derive  from  a  successful  war.  All  the  visible  and  palpable 
merit  of  a  victory  is  the  commander's,  and  few  people  bestow  a 
thought  upon  the  humble  drudge  in  a  London  office  who  has 
schemed  and  toiled  to  furnish  him  with  the  materials  for  his 
splendid  deeds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  disaster, 
the  importance  of  the  War  Office  is  immediately  remembered. 
A  commander  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  ingenuity  if  he 
cannot  impute  his  mishap  to  some  want  of  men,  or  money,  or 
warlike  materials ;  and  for  that  want  a  discerning  nation  will 
always  hold  the  War  Minister  to  blame.  No  one  dreams,  of 
attributing  to  Lord  Liverpool  or  Lord  Bathurst  the  faintest  share 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  Feninsula ;  but  every  one  is  agreed  in 
giving  to  Lord  Castlereagh  full .  credit  for  the  failure  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition. 

TTie  unhappy  quarrel  with  Mr.  Canning— of  which  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  it  was  due  less  to  the  fault  of  either  principal  than 
to  the  mismanagement  of  their  friends — ^proved  indirectly  of  great 
service  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  fortunes.  Its  indirect  and  ultimate 
effect  was  to  remove  him  from  the  War  Office,  for  which  he  had 
little  aptitude,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  eminently  suited 
to  his  peculiar  talents.  His  gift  was  to  manage  men,  whether  as 
individuals  or  in  masses.  He  displayed  it  on  a  small  scale  and 
in  a  baser  sphere  when  he  held  office  in  Ireland.  It  showed 
itself  in  far  gander  proportions  during  the  period  in  which, 
to  use  M.  Thiers's  expression,  'he  was  England  herself  in 
the  camp  of  the  Coalition,'  and  as  such  held  the  destiny 
of  the  Continent  in  his  hands.  It  is  with  the  year  1812 
that  his  real  greatness  begins.  It  was  a  greatness  of  the 
kind  that  brings  with  it  more  of  immediate  than  of  posthu- 
mous Cune.  A  diplomatist's  services  are  recognized  at  die  mo- 
ment they  are  rendered.  When  a  nation  has  waited  with  feverish 
anxiety  for  the  result  of  long  negotiations  or  the  operations  of 
some  loosely-joined  alliance,  and  they  are  at  last  conducted  to  a 
fortunate  issue,  the  general  feeling  of  relief  finds  vent  in  hearty 
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f^ratitode  to  the  successful  diplomatist  When  Lord  Casdereagh 
returned  from  Vienna  in  1814  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
lose  to  receire  him  lis  he  came  in.  Even  Mr.  Whitbread's 
ideepless  hostility  was  hushed  for  a  moment,  and  he  joined  his 
nnwilling  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  general  applause.  He 
imly  expressed  the  general  feeling.  Hie  nation  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  senrioes  which  had  brought  so  terrible  a  contest  to  a 
close ;  bvt  its  gratitude  passed  away  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
momMt  A  diplcMnatist's  gloiy  is  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  the 
forms  of  that  transient  rewaid.  Hiere  is  nothing  in  his  achieve- 
ments which  appeals  to  the  imagination :  nothing  which  art  cacn 
illustrate,  or  tmdition  retain,  or  histoiy  pertmy.  A  military 
commander  is  more  fortunate  in  bis  -rocation.  All  his  achiere^ 
ments  are  a  succession  of  diamalae  effects ;  each  of  his  advantages 
is  gained  by  one  sadden  and  skilful  blow ;  the  eSait  by  which 
tbe  destisies  of  Whole  nations  are  decided,  and  which  puts  to  the 
xrttennost  test  every  quality  of  mind  and  heart,  is  concentrated 
into  a  few  hours.  The  excitement  is  conftagious  to  his  countiy- 
men  who  are  spectators  of  his  deeds,  and  to  the  posterity  which 
leads  of  tiiem.  The  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Great  War 
is  almost  as  fascinating  now  as  it  was  when  eveiy  reader  felt  that 
it  might  be  his  turn  iwxt  to  see  his  own  eardily  fortunes  staked 
upon  a  battle,  or  to  endure  all  the  hopeless  ruin  which  was 
expressed  in  tlie  word  defeat.  But  there  is  nothing  dramatic 
in  the  successes  of  a  diplomatist  His  victories  are  [made  up 
of  a  series  'of  microscopic  advantages :  of  a  judicious  sugges- 
tion bere,  of  an  opportune  civility  thefe;  of  a  wise  conces- 
sion at  one  moment,  and  a  far-sighted  persistence  at  another ;  dT 
sleepless  tact,  immoveable  calmness,  and  patience  that  no  folly, 
no  provocation,  no  blunders  can  shaka  But  there  is  nothing 
exciting  in  the  exercise  of  excellenoes  such  as  these.  A  list  of 
sudi  exploits  lends  no  fisuBcination  to  a. narrative.  Writers  will 
not  encumber  their  pages  with  a  throng  of  minute  circumstances, 
which  are  individually  trivial,  tliongh  in  the  aggregate  they  effect 
results  of  vast  impoitanoe ;  and  readers  would  not  be  found  to 
read  them  if  they  did.  The  result  is  that  while  the  services  of  a 
commander  are  celebrated  with  almost  undiminished  enthusiasm 
from  age  to  age,  the  services  of  a  diplomatist  fade  rapidly  away 
from  a  nation's  memory.  Lord  Castlereagh's  performances  are 
therefore  incapable,  by  their  very  nature,  of  being  fully  repre- 
sented in  a  narrative.  It  can  only  be  said  of  him  generally  that  he 
found  Emrope  at  war  and  that  he  left  it  at  peace.  The  merit  was 
&r  from  bnng  entirely  his,  and  his  share  would  be  very  difficult  to 
apportion.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  burden  fell  upon  the  com- 
bt^ants*    He  could  only  pave  tbe  way  fw  military  triumphs  and 
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put  them  to  good  use  wLen  they  were  won.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in  1813|  1814,  the 
strategy  was  the  weakest  point  and  th6  diplomacy  was  the 
strongest  Napoleon  was  not  crushed  by  generalship,  but  by 
overwheLming  force ;  and  it  was  to  the  skill  of  diplomatists  that 
the  concentration  of  that  overwhehaaing  force  was  due.  If  the 
conflict  could  have  been  decided  by  any  conceivable  exertion  of 
military  genius,  the  hesitating  councils  and  sluggish  tactics  of 
the  Allies  would  never  have  overixarne  Napoleon ;  but  the  dis* 
parity  of  resources  was  too  enormons  for  any  military  skill 
to  turn  the  scale.  Drained  as  France  was  of  men  and  money, 
it  was  a  matter  almost  of  calculation  that,  if  the  Allies  could 
only  be  kept  together,  they  must  bear  Napoleon  to  the  earth  at 
last  Everything  depended  fherefwe  on  die  maintenance  of  the 
Coalition. 

The  marvellous  victories  of  Napoleon  during  his  last  cam* 
paign  between  the  Mame  and  the  Seine  sufficiently  indicate 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Allies  if  any  great  defec- 
tion had  considerably  reduced  the  inequality  of  force.  It  was  a 
campaign,  thereCove,  which,  at  least  in  its  later  and  more  deci* 
sive  portion,  turned  a  great  deal  m«re  upon  the  skill  of  diplo- 
matists than  of  generals.  The  battle  of  European  freedom  was 
fought,  not  in  the  fields  of  Montmirail  and  Vauchamps,  but  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Alliance.  And  it  was  a  struggle  of  which 
the  issue  was  ofiten  doubtful,  aad  the  maintenance  always  ardu- 
ous. On  more  than  one  occasion  the  combination  which  was  the 
last  hope  of  liberation  for  Europe  was  on  the  point  of  crumbling 
to  pieces.  The  Coalesced  Powers  were  at  one  neither  in  the  ma- 
terial objects  they  had  in  view,  nor  in  the  feelings  with  which 
they  pursued  the  contest  Before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  a  com- 
mon instinct  of  self-preservation  animated  them  all.  But  the 
intensity  of  this  feeling  sensibly  diminished  as  Napoleon  re- 
treated from  their  frontiers.  They  began  then  to  think  more  of 
re-capture  than  defence,  more  of  what  they  should  take  from  his 
weakness  than  what  they  should  save  from  his  aggression.  Each 
coveted  some  one  particular  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  was  ready 
to  risk  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  Alliance  to  secure  it  Ber- 
nadotte,  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  forces,  wanted  Norway  for 
his  adopted  OHmtry  in  the  first  instance,  and  Napoleon's  crown 
for  himself  in  the  second.  Alexander,  whose  contribution  to  the 
resonrces  of  the  war  fully  justified  him  in  claiming  the  lion's 
share  of  the  booty,  was  resolved  upon  seizing  the  whole  of  Poland, 
and  was  not  disinclined  to  show  a  condescending  favour  to  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  and  at  the  same  time  to  aecuxe  io  himself 
ii  histing  influence  at  the  Tnileries,  by  selecting  Bemadotte  ii^ 
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stead  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  replace  Napoleon.     Neither  of  these 
aims  was  particularly  pleasing,  either  to  Austria  or  Prussia.     It 
was  only  with  difficulty  that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  been  induced 
to  consent  to  the  dethronement  of  his  son-in-law,  in  case  of  his  con- 
tinued refusal  of  fair  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  legitimist  spirit 
repudiated  with  scorn  the  idea  of  abasing  his  own  kindred  in 
oTder  to  exalt  another  revolutionary  soldier  of  meaner  talents  and 
baser  origin.     Nor  could  Austria  agree  to  abandon  to  a  rival, 
whom  she  dreaded  at  least  as  much  as  France,  the  strategic  van- 
tage-ground which  the  possession  of  the  whole  Polish  frontier 
would  give  to  Russia.     The  Prussians  were  in  no  mood  to  give 
much  weight  to  considerations  of  mere  policy.     Their  souls  were 
filled  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  not  only  upon  Napoleon,  but 
upon  France.     They  longed  to  repay  themselves  for  all  the  bar- 
barities which  the  French  army  had  practised  in  Prussia,  by  in- 
flicting upon  the  French  nation  the  utmost  possible  humiliation, 
and  devastating  every  province  through  which  they  passed.    But 
so  far  as  the  all-absorbing  passion  left  room  for  calmer  calcula- 
tions of  policy,  they  were  favourable,  as  legitimists,  to  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  they  looked  upon  the  entire  absorption  of 
Poland  by  Russia  with  as  much  apprehension  as  the  Austrians. 
The  future  disposal  of  Saxony  was  in  the  same  way  a  bone  of 
contention  between  Austria  and  Prussia.    Bavaria  had  joined  the 
Alliance  tardily,  and  fought  but  coldly  by  its  side,  for  she  well 
knew  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Tyrol  to  Austria  would  be  to 
her  the  chief  result  of  the  victories  she  should  help  to  gain. 
There  were  also  minor  causes  of  disagreement     Bemadotte  in- 
sisted on  using  his  division  of  the  Allied  forces  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  own  particular  enemy  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  abso- 
lutely declined  to  lead  them  across  the  frontier  of  France.     By 
this  plan  he  hoped  to  aggrandise  the  Swedish  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  smooth  the  way  to  his  own  candidature  for  a  French 
crown.     But  the  Allies  were  naturally  incensed  at  seeing  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  troops  under  his  command  diverted  from 
the  common  cause,  and  employed  in  forwarding  his  own  personal 
ambition.     Then  there  were  difficulties  with  die  Prussisuis,  be- 
cause they  would  practise  their  system  of  devastation  not  only 
on  the  French  population,  who  might,  so  far  as  mere  policy  was 
concerned,  be  siaiely  abandoned  to  their  tender  mercies,  but  also 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhenish  and  Belgian  provinces,  whom 
it  was  important  to  conciliate ;  difficulties  with  Alexander,  whose 
policy  varied  from  day  to  day  between  the  opposite  poles  of 
chivalrous  gentleness  and  fierce  revenge,  according  as  vanity  or 
anger  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  difficulties  with  Austria,  who 
insisted  on  violating  the  Swiss  territory,  and  restoring  the  old 
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goyemmeDts,  in  spite  of  Alexander's  most  solemn  promises  to 
the  contrary. 

All  these  differences,  small  and  great,  were  perpetually  threat- 
ening the  very  existence  of  the  Coalition.  Even  during  the  un- 
interrupted course  of  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  from*  the  victory 
of  Leipsic  to  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the  obvious  divergences  of 
interest  between  the  several  Allies  could  not  be  concealed.  When 
they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  France,  and  their  hopes  were 
at  the  highest,  their  meetings  had  become  so  warm,  and  the 
difficulties  of  their  co-operation  seemed  so  insuperable,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  out  Lord  Castlereagh  to  superintend  in 
person  the  negotiations  which  threatened  to  lead  to  such  sinister 
results.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  written  in  order  to  hurry 
him,  paints  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  lively  colours  : — 

'  With  relation  to  the  enemy,  our  situation  is  as  good  as  possible  ; 
among  ourselves  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Everything  which  has  been 
80  long  smothered  is  now  bursting  forth.  Tour  presence  is  absolutely 
providential.  If  you  come  without  partiality  and  prejudice,  as  I  make 
no  doubt  you  do,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  it,  you  will 
be  able  to  perform  everything ;  and  no  words  are  sufficient  to  express 
the  service  you  will  render.  I  am  most  anxious  that  you  should  come.' 
— (Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Castlereagh^  Jan,  6,  1814.). 

'  The  enemy  is,  in  my  view,  a  source  of  danger  much  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  what  arises  among  ourselves.  I  cannot  too  often  repre- 
sent to  you  the  real  state  of  the  minds  of  those  weak  men  by  whom 
Europe  is  governed.  The  seeming  agreement  at  Langres  covered  dis- 
tmst  and  hate.  A  little  success  will  cement  them  again ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  severely  tried  in  adversity,  their  dissolution  is  certain.  Tour 
presence  has  done  much,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  to  sus- 
tain them  in  misfortune ;  but  without  it  they  could  not  exist.  It  is 
not  a  bystander  who  speaks,  but  one  who  knows  what  their  reel  feelings 
are,  and  who  knows  that  they  are  actuated  by  feelings  more  thfta 
principles.  In  all  events,  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  you  are  in  a  situation 
to  see  and  judge  for  yourself  in  all  things.  It  will  do  you  no  harm  to 
see  and  know  the  interior  of  a  Coalition.' — (^Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord 
Casdereagh,  Fd).  28,  1814.) 

It  was  upon  England  that  the  responsibility  of  adjusting  these 
interminable  disputes  necessarily  fell.  She  was  the  only  power 
who  was  disinterested  in  the  discussion  of  Continental  arrange- 
ments, and  whose  lavish  subsidies  gave  to  her,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  operations,  a  certain  hold  over  all  the  Allies.  And 
England  was  in  effect  Lord  CastlereagL  The  estimate  of  his 
influence,  which  is  formed  even  by  so  unfavourable  a  judge  as 
M.  Thiers,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  power  which  he  really 
exercised : — 

'  Le  Oabinet  Britannique  se  d^ida  a  envoyer  le  plus  Eminent  de  ses 
Vol.  111. — No.  221.  P  membres; 
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membres,  Lord  Casilefeagih,  axipr^  dn  Congr^  ambalant  de  la  OoaH- 
tion  pour  y  mod^r  les  passions,  j  mamtenir  Taocord,  j  fjBire  pxevalair 
les  piincipaux  voduz  de  rAngleterre,  et,  ces  ycbiu  aatisfiiits,  y  Toter  en 
toute  autro  clioae  pour  les  resolutions  modSc^es,  oontre  les  rdflolutioiyi 
extremes.  .  .  .  Ancun  Homme  n*^tait  plus  propreque  Lord  Oaatlereagb 
de  remplir  une  pareille  mission.  Issu  d'nne  mmiUe  Lrlandaise,  ardente 
et  ^ergique,  il  portait  en  lui  cette  disposition  h^r^ditaire,  mais  tem- 
p^r6e  par  une  raison  supdrieure.  Esprit  droit  et  p^n^trant,  caractere 
ferme  et  prudent,  capable  tout  ^  la  fois  de  yigueur  et  de  management, 
ayant  dans  ses  manilres  la  simplicity  fi^re  des  Anglais,  il  6tait  appel^ 
&  exercer,  et  il  exerca  en  effet,  la  plus  grande  influence.  II  ^tait  but 
presque  toutes  cboses  muni  de  pouvoirs  absolus.  Ayeo  flon  caiact^re, 
ayeo  «es  inrtmctions,  on  pouwt  diie  de  lui  que  c'^tait  Angletene 
elle-m^e  qui  se  deplaoait  pour  se  rendie  au  camp  des  eoalis^s.  Po^ 
sonne  n'eut  youlu  sans  lui  prendre  un  parti  ou  donner  une  reponse. 
G'^tait  a  qui  le  verrait,  ^  qui  rentretiendmt  le  premier  pour  le  gagner 
&  sa  cause.' 

At  a  time  wben  the  happiness  of  all  Europe  depsnded  on  the 
^ill  of  half  a  domm  sovereigns  and  ministers,  this  perscMud 
aseendency  was  of  incalculable  value.  It  enabled  him,  on  more 
than  one  critical  occasion,  to  avert  disagreements  or  errors  whidi 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberation  of  the  world.  Two  oc- 
casions deserve  especially  to  be  remembered.  After  the  battle 
of  Montereau  the  situation  of  the  Allies  was  very  critical.  Napo- 
leon had  shown  them,  not  only  that  they  were  no  match  for  lum 
in  equal  fight,  but  that  he  could  aet  at  defiance  even  a  con- 
isiderable  superiority  of  numbers.  The  odds  against  which  he 
liad  been  fighting  were  three  to  oae  at  the  very  least  y  and  it  had 
.become  quite  evident  from  a  saecession  of  defeats  diat,  unless 
they  could  bring  up  a  larger  force  against  him,  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  with  it  the  Coalition,  were  at  an  end.  There  was 
but  one  reinforcement  within  reach.  A  large  body  of  Russians 
flind  Prussians,  under  Billow  and  Winzingerode,  were  lying  in- 
active in  die  Low  Countries,  because  they  belonged  to  the  divi- 
sion which  Bemadotte  commanded ;  and  Bernadotte,  with  the 
vision  of  an  Imperial  crown  glittering  before  his  eyes,  had  made 
«p  his  mind  that  no  soldier  under  his  orders  should  violate  the 
old  frontier  of  France.  At  the  head-quartera  at  Bar-sur-Anbe 
■every  one  saw  the  peril,  and  knew  the  remedy.  There  was  no 
dispute  about  the  matter,  that  unless  more  troops  could  be  brought 
up  Napoleon  must  win  ;  and  that  the  only  escape  firom  imminent 
disaster  was  to  direct  Biilow*s  division  to  disregard  the  orders 
of  Bemadotte,  and  to  advance.  But  every  one  -stetirik  from  the 
danger  of  irritating  the  Crown  Prince's  unstable  fidelity  into  open 
defection,  and  provoking  him  to  fall  upon  the  communications 
of  the  AUies.  Alexander  declamd  the  difficulty  to  be  insur- 
mountable ; 


monntiible ;  and  the  majority  of  the  council  of  war  bad  already 
pronounced  in  &vour  of  an  immediate  retreat  If  their  opinion 
had  prevailed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Napoleon  in  a  few 
months  would  have  again  reigned  as  far  as  the  Vistula.  A  short 
respite  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  another  powerful 
army  ;  and  a  disastrous  retreat  would  have  melted  away  the 
Coalition,  and  have  encouraged  the  malcontaoit  courts  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtembnrg  to  welcome  back  with  open  arms  the 
oonqueror  who  had  once  before  made  them  great  at  Germany's 
expense,  and  might  be  expected  to  do  so  again.  Lord  Castlereagh 
saw  the  critical  character  of  the  emergency ;  andy  to  use  M*  Thiers' 
expression,  ^  se  levant  soudainement,  et  agissant  oomme  une  sorte 
de  Providence  qui  disposait  de  tout,'  at  once  took  the  responsi- 
bility upon  himself.  He  had  formed  his  estimate  of  Bemadotte's 
character,  and  was  convinced  that  he  would  neither  lose  the 
English  subsidy,  nor  the  hope  of  adding  the  crown  of  Norway 
to  that  of  Sweden,  for  the  sake  of  a  point  of  honour.  Having 
formed  his  opinion,  fats  immediate  impulse  was  to  act  upon  it 
without  hesitatioa  or  reserve.  He  could  not  comprehend  the 
hesitation  of  his  colleagues,  whose  intellects  were- as  sagacious  aa 
his  own,  but  wbo  dared  not  take  tlu?  bold  ooume  which  ikey  knew 
to  be  the  wisest.  The  event  fully  confirmed  his  judgment 
Billow's  and  Winzingerode's  divisions  were  joined  to  Bliicher's; 
Soissons  was  taken ;  and  Napoleon  found  that  even  his  genius 
could  not  resist  the  force  which  was  concentrated  against  him 
on  the  field  of  Laon.  Bemadotte  meanwhile,  after  a  little 
growling,  pdt  the  afiront  into  his  pocket ;  and  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  been  found  out,  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  behaviour. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Europe  was  beholden  to  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
same  quick  judgment  of  character,  and  the  same  happy  boldness 
in  trusting  to  it.  From  the  moment  that  Alexander  crossed  the 
Vistula,  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  repaying  Russia  for  all 
the  efforts  she  was  making,  and  all  the  sufierings  she  had  under- 
gone, by  annexing  the  whole  of  Poland  to  his  empire.  Prussia 
he  proposed  to  indemnify  by  confiscating  Saxony  for  her  benefit ; 
and  Austria,  he  thought,  might  be  leffc  to  make  good  her  own  losses 
on  the  side  of  Italy.  Such  a  scheme  was  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  security  of  Europe.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  dangers  and  the  policy  of  the  present  He  saw 
that,  in  the  futore,  the  cloud  of  war  was  quite  as  likely  to  rise  on 
the  side  of  Russia  as  of  France.  He  was  utterly  disinclined, 
dierefore,  to  thrust  Austria  into  her  very  jaws — Austria  who  was 
England's  ancient  asid  true  ally,  and  hound  to  her  by  the  only 
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bond  of  union  that  endures,  the  absence  of  all  clashing  interests. 
But  Alexander  insisted.  He  wished  to  make  it  a  preliminary  to 
all  negotiation.  When  the  Congress  assembled  at  Vienna,  and 
the  map  of  Europe  lay  upon  the  table,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
Poland,  with  the  words,  (Test  a  moi  I  He  had  200,000  men  in 
Poland,  and  the  Allies  might  come  and  turn  them  out  if  they 
could.  His  throne,  he  added,  would  not  be  safe,  if,  after  all  his 
sacrifices,  he  came  back  to  Russia  empty  handed.  It  was  evident 
that  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  acquisition,  and  that  if  he  yielded 
at  all  it  would  only  be  to  force.  As  one  of  his  generals  ol^rred, 
*  Avec  600,000  hommes  on  ne  negocie  pas  beaucoup.'  •  With 
Napoleon  still  at  Elba,  and  Europe  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
of  twenty  years  of  war,  a  more  timid  man  than  Lord  Castlereagh 
might  have  hesitated  before  breaking  up  an  alliance  which  had 
done  such  splendid  deeds,  and  plunging  upon  the  mere  calcula- 
tions of  a  far-sighted  policy  into  a  fresh  struggle  almost  as 
formidable  as  that  which  he  had  just  concluded.  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  truth,  that  a  willing- 
ness on  good  cause  to  go  to  war  is  the  best  possible  security  for 
peace.  He  had  no  desire  to  procure  for  his  country  that  pacific 
reputation  which  she  has  earned  in  later  times,  and  which  has 
in  ten  years  cost  her  a  war  with  one  first-rate  power  and  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  war  with  another.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
form  a  new  coalition  against  the  new  enemy.  By  engagements 
which  subsequently  took  the  form  of  a  more  general  treaty 
between  England,  France,  and  Austria,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia  upon  Saxony  and  Pdland  should 
be  resisted,  if  necessary,  by  force ;  and  the  proportions  in  which 
the  Allies  were  to  contribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  new  war  were 
laid  down.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  received  secret  information 
of  the  preparations  that  were  being  made,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  finances  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition  to  risk 
the  chances  of  another  war. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  one  or  two  isolated  successes  that  Lord 
Castlereagh's  foreign  policy  ought  to  be  tried.  It  is  best  judged 
by  its  general  results.  During  the  war  his  aim  was  to  overthrow 
Napoleon,  and  to  reduce  France  within  her  ancient  limits.  After 
the  war  his  aim  was  to  uphold  the  balance  of  power,  and  so  to 
secure  lasting  peace  to  Europe.  When  the  direction  of  England's 
foreign  policy  passed  from  his  hands,  both  objects  had  been 
attained.  Not  only  was  Napoleon  overthrown,  but  for  one  gene- 
ration at  least  the  warlike  passions  Napoleon  had  evoked  were 
stilled,  and  all  the  changes  that  Napoleon's  genius  had  achieved 
were  effaced.  For  forty  years  the  peace  of  Europe  flourished 
undisturbed  by  one  single  conflict  between  any  of  the  five  great 
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Powers  who  adjusted  their  differences  at  Vienna,  There  have 
been  revolutionary  disturbances  in  sufficient  abundance;  and 
order  has  been  frequently  restored  by  foreign  intervention  upon 
one  side  or  the  other.  But  as  far  as  international  relations  are 
concerned  there  has  been  no  rupture  in  Europe  important  enough 
to  have  been  dignified  by  historians  with  the  name  of  war. 
Europe  has  not  enjoyed  so  long  a  repose  from  the  curse  of  war 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Such  an  achievement  is  an 
ample  justification  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
of  the  minister  who  bore  so  large  a  part  in  shaping  its  decrees. 

It  is  discouraging  for  future  pacificators  to  reflect  that  the 
treaties  which  have  been  so  rich  in  the  blessings  of  peace  should 
have  been  the  object  of  censure  more  unsparing  and  more  perti- 
nacious than  has  followed  Lord  North's  most  eventful  blunders, 
or  Napoleon's  bloodiest  excesses.  But  every  adjustment  be- 
tween rival  claimants  must  always  leave  dissatisfaction  upon 
many  sides,  and  probably  upon  all  sides,  if  the  adjustment  be 
a  fair  one.  Every  pacification,  moreover,  must  vi  termini  be 
distasteful  to  those  to  whom  war  brings  pleasure  or  profit :  every 
guarantee  of  social  order  must  be  odious  to  those  who  pine  for 
importance,  and  who  know  that  it  is  hard  to  win  in  quiet  times. 
And  the  very  solidity  of  the  structure  has  aggravated  the  ani- 
mosity of  its  assailants.  If  the  censors  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
have  been  unusually  pertinacious,  it  is  because  the  results  which 
those  treaties  effected  have  been  unusually  enduring. 

Undoubtedly  the  arrangements  of  Vienna  were  not  absolute 
perfection  ;  nor  have  they  in  all  cases  been  proof  even  for 
the  limited  period  of  forty  years  against  the  destructive 
agencies  that  prey  upon  political  organisations.  All  the  failures 
that  have  taken  place  have  arisen  from  one  cause :  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  intervention  in  domestic  quarrels.  There  is  no 
practice  which  the  experience  of  nations  more  uniformly  con- 
demns, and  none  which  governments  more  consistently  pursue. 
Domestic  discord  is  bad  enough ;  but  the  passions  which  provoke 
it  bum  themselves  out  at  last ;  and  the  contending  parties  are 
eventually  schooled  by  each  other  into  the  moderation  which  alone 
makes  the  co<«xistence  of  freedom  and  order  possible.  But  if 
foreign  intervention  on  either  side  be  once  threatened,  much 
more  if  it  be  carried  out,  a  venom  is  infused  into  the  conflict 
which  no  reaction  weakens,  and  no  revenge  exhausts.  The  lesson 
has  been  taught  in  recent  times  by  abundant  instances,  and  still 
Kerns  to  have  been  taught  in  vain.  The  history  of  the  last 
seventy  years  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  national  prosperity 
which  these  well-meant  interventions  have  caused.  Often  they 
niin  at  once  the  party  on  whose  behalf  they  are  made ;   and 
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eren  if  tbey  bnngp  tD  it  a  aeeming  victory  at  fint,,  thej  rain  k 
not  lew  eflhctnally  in  the  end.  Incurable  impotence  and  decaj 
jB  the  almost  certain  punishment  of  civil  triumphs  won  with 
foreign'  anms..  The  powerful  monarchs  who  assembled  at  Pil^ 
nitz  did  not  find  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  dragooning  the 
French  nation  into  loyalty;  but  they  succeeded  in  provoking  that 
sanguinary  outburst  of  revolutionary  fury  which  laid  Europe 
waste  for  twenty  years,  and  whose  force  is  not  expended  now. 
The  ^  untoward  event '  at  Navarino,  by  forcing  an  artificial  and 
premature  freedom  upon  Greece,  has  only  resulted  in  the  produce 
tion  of  two  '  sick  men '  instead  of  one.  Damascus  has  recently 
furnished  us  with  a  oommentary  upon  our  wisdom  and  liberality, 
in  presenting  Syria,  at  the  cannon*s  mouth,  with  a  form  of  govern- 
ment of  European  manufacture.  And  Lay  bach --^  the  only  one 
of  the  interventions  of  this  century  which  Lord  Castlereagh  lived 
to  see  and  to  condemn^— is  now  bearing  fruit  before  our  eyes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sovereigns  who  assembled  there  were 
actuated  in  what  they  did  by  no  lust  of  territory,  but  only  by  a 
genuine  dread  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  whose  power  and  whose 
terrors,  they,  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  fighting  against  its 
excesses,  might  be  pardoned  for  overmting.  But  whatever  their 
intentions  were,  their  acts  have  produced  nothing  but  evil.  They 
believed  that  they  were  only  quelling  a  military  revolt,  masked, 
as  the  recent  military  despotisms  had  been,  by  a  cloud  of  liberal 
professions.  But  in  the  resolutions  to  which  they  came  they 
were  really,  though  unwittingly,  decreeing  that  Naples  should 
languish  imder  forty  years  of  cruel  tyranny,  and  then  alone  of 
all  the  states  in  Italy  should  be  unable  to  escape  but  through  the 
gates  of  a  bloody  civil  war. 

Against  this  policy  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  only  witnessed  its 
beginnings,  protested  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  was  at- 
tempted. At  Aiz-Ia^Chapelle  he  successfully  resisted  the  desire 
with  which  the  Allies  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  meddliqg 
in  the  internal  policy  of  France.  At  Troppau  and  Lay  bach 
he  stoutly  refused  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain,  and  refused 
even  to  be  present,  lest  his  presence  should  be  construed  into 
acquiescence.  His  refusal  was  all  the  more  marked  that  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Vienna  had  incautiously  promised  that 
he  should  be  there ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  made,  it  still  more 
emphatic  by  absolutely  declining  an  invitation  to  meet  Metter- 
nich  at  Hanovei^.  after  the  intervention  in  Naples  had  taken 
place.!  He  carried  out  his  objection  to  foreign  interventions  con- 
sistently to  the  end.  Almost  his  last  despatch  was  an  earned 
appeal  personally  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,.entreating 
him  to  abstain  from  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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lafaouringto  dissipate  the  indignatiaa  which  the  mnnler  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  by  the  Turks  had  naturally  roused  in  his  mind* 
He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Verona  to  protest  agaiast  the 
French  intervention  in  Spain,  when  the  aberration  came  upon 
him  under  which  his  life  was  cut  short.  If  the  alliances  which 
he  formed  have  beea  broken  up,  and  ihe  map  of  Europe  has 
been  a  litd)s  changed  since  his  time,  these  political  protectorates 
have  uniformly  been,  the  cause.  The  Crimean  war,  which  has 
broken  up  the  old  system  of  alliances,  was  caused  by  the  Russian 
protectorate  in  Turkey ;  the  Italian  war,  which  has  produced  so 
many  territorial  changes,,  is  due  to  the  Austrian  and  rrench  pn^ 
tectorates  in  Italy.  The  disruption  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
frustrated  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  most  cherished  plans^  was 
brought  about  by  the  protectorate  of  Liberalism,  which  at  that 
time  Louis  Philippe  thought  it  prudent  to  assume.  The  natural 
consequence  of  that  revolution  was  that  Belgium  diould  become 
a  dependency  of  Franca  She  has  hitherto  escaped  that  fate, 
thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  skilful  guidance  of  the  ablest  of 
all  European  monarchs.  But  she  has  ceased  to  perform  the 
function  for  which  she  was  destined  in  the  European  system. 
She  has  become  rather  a  prey  to  tempt  France,  than  an  outpost 
to  repel  her. 

But  though  it  is  evident  that  the  breaches  in  the  structure 
of  Vienna,  have  been  made  entirely  by  revolutions  and  their 
foreign  friends  or  foes,  the  assailants  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  policy 
go  a*  step  further,  and  maintain  that  these  revolutions  have  been 
owing  to  the  vicious  system  adopted  at  Vienna,  of  parcelling  out 
the  populations  of  Europe  like  herds  of  cattle  among  the 
various  royal  litigants  who  claimed  to  own  them.  This  was  an 
accusation  which  produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time ;  and  made, 
as  it  was,  in  ignomnce  of  the  negotiations  by  which  these 
changes  were  effected,  and  the  imperious  necessity  that  exacted 
them,  it  was  not  wholly  unreasonable.  It  is  much  more 
perplexing  to  comprehend  how  it  can  have  been  repeated 
by  writers  of  our  own  day,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Congp^sa  undertook  its  labours.  It 
i»  &ir  to  remember  (though  it  is  often  forgotten)  that  in  dealing 
with  these  territorial  arrangements  the  Congress  was  not  acting 
with  free  hands.  Its  proceedings  were  only  one  stage  in  a  great 
work,  by  the  past  of  which  it  was  already  pledged,  and  to  whose 
future  permanence  it  was  bound  to  look.  *  It  must  be  judged  in 
connection  with  all  the  other  acts  of  the  great  A  Uiance  by  which 
Napoleon  was  overthrown  and  Europe  set  free.  That  Alliance 
was  called  into  existence  to  rescue  Europe  from  the  curse  of  a 
military  tyranny.     Whatever  was  necessary  to  effect  this  object, 

or 
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or  to  preserve  Europe  for  the  future  from  a  like  fate,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Alliance  to  carry  out  But  the  Congress  did  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  their  efforts  for  this  end,  it  only  crowned 
and  perfected  them.  The  Powers  entered  into  it,  pledged  to 
arrangements  to  which  they  had  consented  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  to  which  they  owed  the  combination  of  forces  by  which  the 
first  part  of  their  great  task  had  been  achieved.  They  had, 
therefore,  not  only  future  safeguards  to  provide,  but  past  pledges 
to  redeem.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  had 
assented  to  these  agreements  while  the  war  was  going  on,  and  it 
was  not  open  to  him  to  recede  from  them  when  he  had  brought 
it  to  a  prosperous  issue  by  their  help. 

Most  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been  found  fault  with, 
either  then  or  since,  were  made  in  pursuance  of  these  bargains 
into  which  he  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  forces 
of  the  Alliance.  Bernadotte  had  been  bought  by  the  cession 
of  Norway  at  the  Treaty  of  Abo,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
accepted  by  Great  Britain.  Austria  demanded  as  the  price  of 
her  adhesion  the  restoration  of  her  empire  to  the  proportions  of 
1805,  which  was  accordingly  guaranteed  by  the  secret  articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Toplitz,  and  afterwards  more  explicitly  at  Frankfort. 
But  in  1805  Austria  was  in  possession  of  Venetia ;  so  that  before 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought,  it  was  already  guaranteed  by 

firomises  which  could  not  be  broken  that  Austria  should  be  an 
talian  power.  The  same  treaty  secured  to  Prussia  a  restoration 
to  the  position  which  she  held  in  the  same  year ;  and  the  territory 
assigned  to  her  involved  those  encroachments  upon  Saxony  which 
so  deeply  moved  the  sympathies  of  the  English  Opposition. 
Some  recent  writers  have  blamed  the  Congress  for  halting  in 
the  work  of  mediatisation,  and  leaving  Germany  in  the  com- 
minuted condition  which  is  ever  inviting  the  aggressions  or  the 
intrigues  of  her  two  powerful  and  compact  neighbours.  Whether 
the  Congress  would  have  judged  it  to  be  their  function  to  throw 
Europe  into  the  crucible  and  to  cast  her  anew  on  a  theoretic 
pattern,  may  well  be  doubted.  But  the  treaties  which  the 
necessities  of  the  war  had  forced  the  Allies  to  conclude  would 
have  shut  them  out  from  such  a  policy,  if  they  had  wished  to 
enter  on  it  As  their  armies  advanced  to  the  French  frontier 
they  were  naturally  more  intent  upon  increasing  their  force  than 
upon  remodelling  the  map  of  Europe,  and  they  admitted  the 
minor  States,  who  had  formed  the  old  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  upon  very  easy  terms.  To  all  these  treaties  England 
was  a  consenting  party.  Neither  the  promise  which  secured 
Norway  to  Bernadotte,  nor  that  which  re-introduced  Austria 
into  Italy,  nor  those  which  limited  the  remodelling  of  Germany, 
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coald  be  repudiated  by  her  when  their  purpose  had  been  served 
and  the  consideration  for  them  had  been  enjoyed.  So  strongly 
did  Lord  Castlereagh  recognise  the  obligations  which  had  been 
contracted  in  the  crisis  of  the  war,  that  he  extended  them  even 
to  Murat  At  the  moment  when  an  overwhelming  force  was  the 
one  thing  needful,  Mettemich  had  bought  Murat  by  promises  of 
security.  Great  Britain  had  upheld  the  claims  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  up  to  that  time;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  at  once 
acknowledged  as  her  own  the  obligation  which  her  ally  had 
undertaken,  and  restrained  the  British  agents  from  any  molesta- 
tion of  Murat  It  was  only  when  he  began,  in  the  language  of 
the  tarf,  '  to  hedge,'  and  to  provide  by  secret  treachery  against 
the  possible  contingency  of  Napoleon's  success,  that  he  was  held 
to  have  forfeited  the  guarantee  of  the  Allies. 

These  were  the  pledges  the  Congress  had  to  redeem ;  but  it 
had  also  safeguards  to  provide.  The  costly  peace  that  had  been 
woD,  was  won  in  vain,  if  no  security  was  taken  against  a  return 
of  the  same  calamities.  The  devastating  flood  had  been  forced 
back  into  its  ancient  bed  at  the  cost  of  incredible  sacrifices ;  and 
unless  dykes  were  built  to  restrain  its  waters  for  the  future, 
all  these  sacrifices  would  be  required  again.  Therefore,  Lord 
Casdereagh  prevailed  upon  the  Allies  to  guard  the  two  points 
that  were  most  exposed,  by  constructing  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  by  strengthening  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
The  first  was  efiected  by  combining  Belgium  and  Holland ;  the 
second,  by  adding  Genoa  and  some  other  districts  to  Piedmont 
Of  the  wisdom  of  the  second  of  these  arrangements  no  question 
has  been  made  in  our  day,  bitterly  as  it  was  impugned  by 
Mr.  Brougham  and  others  at  the  time.  The  first  has  undoubtedly 
failed.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  was  ever  strong  enough  for  the  work  it  was  set  to 
do;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fragment,  which  was 
encouraged  by  France  to  break  away,  is  both  unequal  and 
indisposed  to  the  task.  When  once  France  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  set  Europe  at  defiance,  the  occupation  of  Belgium  will 
be  a  mere  military  promenade.  But  in  justice  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scheme  as  he  planned  it  was 
never  carried  out  A  kind  of  interference,  for  which  he  had 
little  looked,  and  which  he  had  taken  no  precautions  to  avert, 
took  the  kernel  out  of  it,  and  left  nothing  but  the  husk  behind. 
He  was  foiled  by  the  cunning  of  one  woman  and  the  feelings  of 
another.  His  plan,  as  originally  conceived,  was  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  should  become  King  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
that  the  heir  of  the  new  monarchy  should  marry  the  heiress  of 
the  crown  of  England.     Such  a  marriage  would  have  knit  the 

two 
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two  ooimtries  together,  yerj  nearly  a»  doselj  •%  £ar  a  centtu^ 
Hanover  had  beCTt  knit,  to  England.  It  mig^t  fs^irly  be  expected 
that  the  English  Government  would  exeinise  a  considerable 
infl«ienoe  over  the  Govemment  of  the  Netherlands;,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  war,  i^  would  have  treated  a 
violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier  a»  a-  violation  of  h«r  own.  It 
would  thus  have  been,  in  effect,  not  weak  Hblknd,  but  poweifal 
England,  that  would  have  watched  the  hotly-^contested  bcNindary 
which  France  has  been  for  centuries  straggling  to  overst^* 
Antwerp,  so  long  the  great  object  of  English  apprehensions,^ — 
the  possession  of  which  by  France  would  be,  according  to 
Napoleon's  phrase,  ^  a  loaded  pistol  held  to  England's  head  ' — 
Antwerp  would  thus  have  been  in  her  own  hands  to  protect.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  if  this  plan  had  taken  effect,  the  course  of 
events  would  have  been  very  different  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  if  English  counsels  could  have  commanded  a  hearing  at 
the  Hague,  the  unwise  policy  which  irritated  the  Belgians  into 
revolt  would  never  have  been  adopted.  At  all  events  it  would 
not  have  led  to  the  same  results.  With  England's  Queen  for 
their  Queen,  that  revolution  of  priests  and  phuke-huntms  would 
never  have  been  hazarded.  Still  more  confidently  may  it  be 
assumed  that  a  French  army  would  not  have  interfered  to  save 
the  ^  braves  Beiges '  from  a  defeat,  which  was  inevitable  if  they 
had  been  left  to  fight  Holland  by  themselveai 

But  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  views  of  hiaown  with  nsspect 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  he  was  prepuned 
to  dispute  the  priae.  Unfortunately  the  contest  lay  in  an  arsna 
in  which  English,  diplomacy  has  always  been  unfortunate,  and  in 
which  the  Russians  are  notoriously  expert  A  Russian  Princess 
was  sent  over  to  England,  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  by 
him  introduced  without  a  thought  of  suspicion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  The  Princess  was  much  struck  with  her  new  friend, 
and  zealously  cultivated  her  society.  After  a.  time,  it  was 
whispered  that  she  was  betraying  a  strange  reluctance  to  the 
marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon  which.Lord  Castlereagh 
was  at  the  moment  patiently  building  a  scheme  of  European 
polity.  The  rumours  proved  too  true.  Ever  since  the  Princess 
had  been  intimate  with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  she  had,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  expressed  an  unconquerable  aversion 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  At  last  she  secretly  fled  from  her 
father's  house  rather  than  consent  After  all  the  available  artillexy 
of  advice,  menace,  remonstrance,  and  objurgation  had  played 
upon  her  in  vain,  the  Court  were  obliged  to  accept  her  decision 
that  the  marriage  was  not  to  be.  Lord  Casttereagh  would  pro* 
bably  have  blessed,  her  in  hi*  heart,  if  she.  had  announced  that 
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deciiion  eailier.  For  by  the  time  that  it  had  been  formed  he 
had  akeady  pledged  himaelf  to  all  the  leading  ammgementg  of 
the  political  edifioe  of  which  this  marriage  was  to  be  the  founda- 
tioD«  The  consent  of  Austria  and  the  nominal  aoquiescenoe  of 
the  other  two  great  Powers  had  been  obtained,  and  the  King  of 
Holland  had  already  long  ago  been  informed  of  the  wid^ed 
diadem  which  the  Powers  in  general  and  England  in  particular 
destined  him  to  wear.  It  was  too  late,  therefore,  to  recede.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  that 
remained  for  constructing  a  north-eastem  barrier  against  Fiance. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  set  up  with  as  good  a  frontier 
as  could  be  extorted  ftom  the  necessities  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
would  gladly  have  retained  Antwerp  if  they  could ;  Prussia  was 
brought  up  to  support  it  on  the  left  flank;  it  was  provided  with 
a  £ree  constitution  and  plenty  of  good  advice  irom  the  British 
envoy ;  and  die  island  of  Java  was  ceded  back  to  it  by  England 
to  furnish  a  nucleus  for  the  revival,  if  it  might  be,  of  that  trade 
which  of  old  had  made  a  district  of  reclaimed  sand-banks  into  a 
dreaded  European  power.  But  the  oombinaticm  had  in  reality 
broken,  down  with  the  abandonment  of  the  marriage ;  and  all 
such  expedients  for  giving  it  the  semblance  of  ^iciency  were 
vain.  The  times  were  past  when  the  intrepidity  of  the  United 
Provinces  could  outweigh  the  resources  of  France.  The  new 
kingdom  endured  only  till  it  felt  the  first  gust  of  the  returning 
Revolutionaiy  storm ;  and  then  the  ill*cemented  fabric  came  in 
two4  Lord  Castlereagh  can  hardly  be  held  to  blame  because  a 
combination  of  such  peculiar  difficulty  was  wrecked,  in  his 
abtfenoe,  upon  shoals  whose  existence  it  is  not  in.  the  nature  of 
an  English  statesman  to  suspect  He  was  never  a  boudoir 
diplomatist  The  species  does  not  readily  grow  in  England,  and 
seems  only  to  be  generated  freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  despotic 
Court.  Probably  the  art  of  leading  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  art  of  beguiling  illustrious  ladies  are  gifts  which  cannot 
coexist  in  the  same  mind.  In  extenuation^  or  justification,  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's  fidlure  it  can  only  be  said,. that  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view^-the  creation  of  a<  kingdom  capable  of  resisting 
France  upon  soil  which  had  formed  a  dependency  of  distant 
powers  for  centuries — ^was  evidently  difficult  to  attain  ;  and  that 
the  plan  which  he  conceived,  of  uniting  its  fortunes  for  a  time 
with  those  of  England^  was  the  only  possible  escape  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  If  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  scheme 
in  its  integrity,  it  was  only  because  he  displayed  the  common 
deficiency  and  suffered  the  common  defeat  of  English  politicians. 
From  the  days  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  unable  to  countanmine 
Anne  Boleyn^  tothe  days  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  outwitted 
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upon  the   Spanish   marriages,   English   statesmen  have   always 
failed  in  backstairs  contests  with  female  politicians. 

The  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Congress  were  in  all  cases 
therefore   dictated   by   necessity — ^by   the   necessity  of  keeping 
promises  made  during  the  war  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  averting  another  war  in  the  second.    It  is  equally 
clear  that  tiiere  was  no  claim  of  justice  to  bar  compliance  with 
that  necessity.      Of  all  so-called  *  rights  of  conquest,'  this  at 
least  is  indefeasible,  so  to  dispose  of  your  conquests  as  to  avert 
the  necessity  for  conquering  again.     All  the  countries  parcelled 
out  by  the  Congpress  were  conquered  countries.    They  had  formed 
part  of  Napoleon's  Empire  or  swelled  the  list  of  his  tributary 
states.     Willingly  or  unwillingly  they  had  furnished  troops  to  aid 
in  the  sanguinary  enterprise  of  desolating  the  world.   The  smallest 
expiation  that  could  be  exacted  of  them  was  that  they  should 
bear,  in  part  at  least,  the  cost  of  crushing  the  military  tyranny 
they  had  helped  to  form.     They  had  no  right  to  complain  if  it 
was  in  loss  of  territory,  instead  of  money  contribution,  that  they 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  complicity,  or  defrayed  the  expense  of 
neutralizing  its  e^cts.     They  were  not  in  a  position  to  claim 
that  their  national  sentiments  should  be  preferred  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Europe  and  their  own,  for  lliat  was  the  alternative. 
Take  the  case  of  Venetia,  whose  wrongs  have  pointed  many  an 
eloquent  philippic.     Suppose   Lord   Qistlereagh  to  have  been 
smitten  with  the  idea  of  Italian  independence,  or  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  imprescriptible  title  of  the  Venetian  oligarchy 
who  had  scarcely  been  strong  enough  to  strike  one  blow  in  their 
own  defence — suppose  that  in  the  spring  of  1813,  just  when 
Austria  was  balancing  between  her  fears  of  the   conqueror  of 
Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  her  hopes  of  recovering  her  position 
as  a  first-rate  power  by  joining  the  Coalition  against  him — ^sup- 
pose that  just  then  he  had  announced  that  Great  Britain  never 
could  consent  to  sanction  such  a  treason  against  the  peoples  as  the 
erection  of  a  German  Government  on  an  Italian  soil,  and  that  he 
had  induced  Russia  and  Prussia  to  hold  the  same  language — 
would  Venetia  have  profited  by  his  regard  for  her  nationality  ? 
Austria  would  have  lost  all  motive  for  joining  the  Coalition,  and 
would  have  carried  her  services  to  a  market  where  they  were 
better  valued.     The  Coalition  would  have  been  easily  crushed ; 
England's  last  hope  of  successful  resistance  would  have  been 
trampled  out ;  Europe  would  have  continued  to  groan  under  her 
oppressor ;  and  the  only  advantage  secured  would  have  been,  that 
Venice  would   have   worn   French  instead  of  German  chains. 
Europe  would  have  lost  everything,    and  Venice  would  have 
gained  nothing.    Lord  Casdereagh  would  have  disdained  to  reply 
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to  a  counsellor  who  should  have  suggested  to  him  such  diplomacy 
as  this  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  policy  which  those  who  blame  Lord 
Castlereagh  for  acceding  to  the  Austrian  re*occupation  of  Venice, 
in  eflfect  desire  him  to  have  pursued. 

Many  writers,  however,  both  of  that  day  and  of  more  re- 
cent times,  have  attempted  to  elude  the  obvious  force  of 
these  considerations,  by  claimin<?  for  peoples  an  immunity  from 
the  result  of  the  crimes  of  their  governments;  and  setting  up 
on  their  behalf  an  inalienable  right  to  be  included  in  their 
own  particular  nationality,  which  no  offence  can  forfeit,  and 
no  political  expediency  circumscribe.  Advocates  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Polish  nationalities  respectively  are  never 
weary  of  repeating  this  theory,  in  every  variety  of  enunciation  of 
which  an  elastic  doctrine  is  capable.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  reply  to  this  claim.  An  answer  is  only  possible  where 
there  is  some  common  ground  to  start  from,  some  principle 
equally  acknowledged  on  both  sides  to  refer  to.  The  modem 
theory  of  nationality  is  safe  from  refutation.  The  blows  of 
argument  fall  harmlessly  upon  its  unsubstantial  forms.  Con- 
troversy is  waste  labour  in  a  domain  of  thought  where  no  term  is 
defined,  no  principle  laid  down,  and  no  question  propounded  for 
investigation.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
helped  to  commit  any  number  of  '  violations  of  the  principle  of 
nationality :'  and  if  we  are  challenged  to  disprove  the  charge,  we 
must  retreat  from  the  ordeal  in  despair.  The  only  consideration 
that  we  should  venture  to  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  the 
remarkable  variety,  perhaps  we  should  say  antithesis,  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  preferred  under  this  count  at  different 
times  against  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  clamour  on  behalf 
of  violated  nationalities  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  the 
Congress  had  just  closed  its  labours  ;  but  though  the  accusation 
is  as  strongly-worded  as  ever,  the  nature  of  the  charge  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was.  The  censors  of  1860  accuse  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  of  having  omitted  to  do  precisely  that  which 
the  censors  of  1815  charged  it  with  having  done.  Then  the  cry 
was  that  the  Congress  had  treated  ancient  limits  with  contempt ; 
now  the  cry  is  that  it  regarded  them  too  much.  It  went  too  far 
for  contemporary  Liberals ;  it  has  not  gone  far  enough  for  the 
Liberals  of  our  own  day.  It  made  slow  and  hesitating  steps 
towards  the  arrondissement  of  empires,  the  construction  of  united 
nationalities,  and  the  extinction  of  fragmentary  states.  Its 
measures  were  blamed  as  violent  then ;  they  are  condemned  as 
petty  and  partial  now.  Then  it  was  denounced  for  enlarging 
Bavaria  and  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  petty  states,  and  for  sup- 
pressing  the    ancient  republic   of    Genoa  by  annexing   it   to 
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Piedmont ;  now  it  is  despised  for  not  liaving  risen  toihe  gnndenr 
of  the  conception  of  a  United  Germany  and  a  United  Italj. 
The  sorrows  of  Norway  and  the  wrongs  of  Denmark,  which 
Lord  Grey  was  wont  to  dwell  upon  with  finantic  pathos,  are 
absolutely  forgotten  now  ;  but  in  their  place  we  hear  suggestions 
from  Liberal  authorities,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
policy,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  submit ,  Denmark  to  the 
same  fate  as  Norway,  and  so  to  oppose  a  United  Scandinavia  to 
the  westward  march  of  Russia. 

In  truth,  it  was  very  eas^  for  Mr.  Bxoogbam  to  launch 
vigorous  invectives  at  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  '  coiasidenng  Courts, 
not  Peoples,'  in  his  negotiations;  but  if  Mr.  Brougham  had 
himself  been  installed  in  Vienna  with  despotic  power  over  all 
Europe,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  hurl  the  same  censuros 
at  himself.  It  was  impossible  for  any  statesman  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  peoples,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  peoples  had 
no  enduring  and  settled  wishes  to  consult  The  comparison 
between  the  national  grievances  of  that  time  and  the  facts  as 
diey  exist  now,  is  a  commentary  on  the  durability  of  national 
sentiments  which  cannot  be  too  attentively  studied.  With  the 
solitary  exception  of  Poland,  there  is  not  a  single  grievance  of 
that  date  which  was  endowed  with  sufficient  vitality  to  last  for 
the  space  of  a  generation.  Norway  was  the  first  victim  that 
moved  the  pity  of  the  Opposition  of  that  day.  The  forcible 
union  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  crowns  was  denounced  as 
*the  most  profligate  measure  of  modem  times.'  To  judge  by 
the  language  that  was  used,  one  might  have  thought  that  a  new 
partition  of  Poland  was  in  contemplation,  that  Norw^ian  inde- 
pendence would  be  vindicated  by  some  new  Kosciusko,  and 
that  pauper  Norwegian  nobles  would  be  met  with  for  the  next 
half-century  begging  for  alms  or  courting  heiresses  in  every 
capital  in  Europe.  No  one  could  have  doubted  from  the  tone 
of  their  advocates  that  the  Norwegians  were  unalterably  attached 
to  the  Danish  connection.  But  if  the  'Congress  of  Vienna  had 
acted  on  any  such  assumption,  they  would  have  been  grievously 
mistaken.  The  transference  was  edfected  with  scarcely  a  struggle, 
and  since  the  day  that  it  was  completed  the  Norwegians  faAv« 
been  as  contented  and  prosperous  a  people  as  any  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  next  subjects  of  commiseration  were  Genoa  and 
Ragusa.  Both  had  been  independent  republics,  and  both  under 
the  new  arrangements  were  incorporated  into  the  dominions  of 
neighbouring  potentates.  Genoa  really  had  some  cause  of  conn 
plaint  Loid  William  Bentinck,  whose  vigorous  sense  and  high 
ability  were  occasionally  manred  by  a  tendtney  to  sentimental 
politics,  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  promise  the  Genoese 
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that  their  ancient  form  of  goyemment  should  be  revived.  He 
acted  in  entire  opposition  to  his  orders,  whiefa  he  either  mi»- 
oonstmed  or  deipimd.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  no  inclination  to 
revive  these  petty  sovereignties  in  iiie  neighbourhood  of  France. 
Experience  had  proved  timt  they  :wece  dead  relics  of  a  bygone 
state  of  things,  .and  dxat  in  &e  existing  condition  of  military 
sdenoe  they  weve  incapable  of  seUtdefence,  and  only  a  tempta- 
tion to  aggressive  neighbours.  The  subsequent  fate  of  Cracow 
has  justified  the  conclusions  which  he  formed.  But  the  Godoese 
did  .not  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  They  hated  the  Pied- 
montese  with  all  the  hatred  that  national  neighbourhood  seems 
peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire.  Moreover,  ti^ere  were  motives 
of  a  less  ignoble  cast  to  prejudice  them  against  the  change. 
Glenoa  had  a  splendid  history  to  look  back  upon,  and  its  inhiM- 
bitants  were  natumllyiniwilling'that  dieirs  should  be  the  genera^ 
tion  that  shonld  bruig  tlHit  histisy:to  a  close,  for  themselves 
influential  citizens  .  could  not  look  without  dismay  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  nnmicipal  ambittOBs  which 'Would 'be.  dealt  by 
the  conversion  of  Genoa  into  a  mere  seaport  of  Turin.  All 
these  feelings  combined  to  make  the  Genoese  passionately 
anxious  to  recover  their  lost  independence.  They  sent  in  a 
vehement  protest  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  even  went  so 
hx  as  fofrmallyto  entrust  their  papers  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  that  he 
might  fight  their  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  one  would  have  tfaongfat,  was  a  strong  national  senti- 
ment which  would  make-Grenoa  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Piedmont 
so  long  as  the  ill-assorted  unMm  should  continue.  But  all  this 
wvath  and  fuiy  has  passed  away  like  a  summer  shower.  Lord 
CastleTeagh  was  firm,  and  die  annexation  was  carried  through. 
The  union  has  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  Genoese  to  a  point 
which,  if  they  had  remained  independent,  they  never  could  have 
leached ;  and,  by  giving  strength  to  Piedmont,  it  has  laid  the 
£Mmdation  on  which  the  genius  of  Cavour  has  been  able  to  build 
a  ^orions  structure.  Prussian  Saxony  and  Rhenish  Prussia  are 
cases  of  the4Hinie  kind.  In  disposing  of  them,  their  ancient  state 
was  absolutely  disregarded.  They  were  both  applied,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  their  former  soveceigns,  to  the  object 
of  strengthening  Prussia  by  the  addition  of  provinces  nationally 
allied  and  geographically  important  In  the  execution  of  this 
tiansfer  the  right  of  conquest  alone  was  relied  upon,  and  no 
aoeoont  was  taken  of  the  wishes  of  the  populations.  To  them 
the  change  at  the  ^timie  was  profoundly  distastefiil.  In  Saxony 
IJM- influential  portion  of  the  community  were  keenly  sensitive  to 
tiie  loss  of  importance  which  a  small  State  snffitrs  when  it  is 
meiged  into  a  greater;  and  in  the  new  iRhenish  acquisitions 
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the  people  had  in  addition  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  undoubted 
improvements  which  the  French  had  introduced.  A  long  time 
passed  away  before  the  discontent  was  pacified  and  the  new 
populations  became  Prussian  in  heart  In  1820  Mr.  Lamb 
writes  to  his  Government  that,  owing  to  the  misgovemment 
of  Berlin,  their  feelings  were  as  hostile  as  ever.  Even  in  1838, 
when  the  affair  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  pending, 
Varnhagen  doubted  whether  the  precedent  of  Belgium  would 
not  be  followed  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Prussian  connection  be 
violently  shaken  off.  But  in  course  of  years,  habit  and  mild 
government  have  done  their  work.  The  grievances  of  the  new 
Prussian  provinces  have  gone  the  way  of  the  grievances  of 
Genoa  and  Norway.  They  pointed  many  an  eloquent  outburst 
in  their  time,  and  now  that  they  have  played  their  part  they  are 
consigned  to  the  limbo  where  forgotten  party  cries  repose. 

It    is    clear,    therefore,    that   if  Lord   Castleceagh    and    bis 
colleagues  at  Vienna  had  taken  the  advice  of  their  contemporaiy 
critics,  they  would  not  have  consulted  the  ultimate  wishes  of 
the  populations  with  whom   they  were   dealing.     They  would 
have  abandoned  great  political  objects  for  the  sake  of  deferring 
to  a  national  sentiment,  which  in  spite  of  its  seeming  earnestness 
was  only  a  passing  whim.     Whatever  they  had  done,  they  could 
not  have  produced  greater  contentment  in  these  various  countries 
than  that  which  prevails  at  present ;  but,  if  they  had  done  as 
they  were  bidden  by  their  opponents  at  the  time,  they  would 
have  produced  it  at  the  gratuitous  cost  of  sacrificing  the  strategic 
advantages  which,  as   matters  stand,   they  have  secured.     As 
against  the  accusers  who  lived  at  the  same  time  and  enjoyed  the 
same  means  of  judging  as  themselves,  their  historical  justifica- 
tion has  been  complete.     On  the  other  hand,  unless  they  had 
possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  anticipated  tlie  charges  of  more  recent  critics. 
Upon  the  points  where  their  structure  ultimately  gave  way,  not 
a  symptom  of  weakness  was  then  to  be  seen.     There  was  not  a 
cloud  to  indicate  danger  in  those  quarters  of  the  horizon  from 
which  the  storm  that  should  try  it  so  severely   was  to   arise. 
Hungarian  insurrections,  Turkish  wars,  Italian  revolutions,  were 
causes  of  disturbance  which  it  never  at  that  time  occurred  to 
statesmen  to  guard  against  or  patriots  to  predict     The  Turks 
were   not  even   mentioned   at   Xhe   Congress  of  Vienna.     The 
ambition  of  Russia  to  push  her  frontier  westward  very  nearly 
broke  up  the  Congress  in  confusion ;  and  her  preparations   for 
extending  it  towards  India  were  sufficiently  active  to  cause  ccno- 
siderable  apprehension  to  English  diplomatists.     But  in  1815 
the  decay  of  Turkey  did  not  seem  imminent ;  and  no  one  could 
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hare  guessed  that  from  her  weakness  could  have  proceeded  the 
first  fatal  blow  against  the  European  system  which  the  Congress 
were  building  up.  The  loyalty  of  Hungary  was  so  unimpeach- 
able that  the  Hungarian  regiments  were  noted  by  English 
envoys  as  the  most  anti-democratic  in  the  Austrian  army. 
Even  in  Italy,  at  the  time  the  Congress  was  sitting,  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  discontent  which  a  few  years  afterwards  became  so 
menacing.  The  idea  of  Italian  unity  might  have  germinated  in 
a  few  poetical  minds ;  but  it  would  have  been  passed  by  as  a 
student's  dream  if  there  had  been  no  misgovemment  to  warm  it 
into  life.  The  wishes  of  the  various  populations  were  bent  on 
objects  little  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  Italian  unity.  Genoa, 
as  we  have  seen,  longed  only  for  an  independent  existence  of  its 
own.  Mr.  Cooke,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and  sagacity, 
who  was  himself  of  opinion  that  '  an  ecclesiastico-civil  potentate 
is  a  monster,'  reported,  nevertheless,  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
1815,  that  ^  the  Romans  in  general  were  attached  to  the  ecclesi-* 
astical  government ;'  and  that  '  Murat's  proclamations  for  the 
independence  of  Italy,  and  his  invitations  to  the  Italians  to  enlist 
under  his  banners,  were  treated  hitherto  with  ridicule.'  In  the 
same  year  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  informed  by  another  of  his 
correspondents  that  'the  Tuscans  are  much  attached  to  their 
sovereign  the  Archduke.'  Sicily  notoriously  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  an  administrative  union  with  Naples.  Milan  was 
infested  by  secret  societies,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  forced 
the  Senate  to  declare  against  the  Viceroy,  who  was  keeping 
out  the  Austrians ;  and  Lombardy,  as  a  whole,  only  petitioned 
for  the  modest  favour  of  being  governed  by  a  resident  Archduke 
instead  of  direct  from  Vienna.  Nor  was  there  any  ground  for 
believing  that  the  rule  of  Austria  would  be  oppressive.  Her  system 
of  government  before  the  revolutionary  war  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful, that  those  who  had  lived  under  it  looked  back  to  it  with 
genuine  affection,  and  longed  to  resume  their  allegiance.  The 
devoted  efforts  which  the  Tyrolese  made  to  exchange  the  govern- 
ment of  Munich  for  that  of  Vienna  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
chapters  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Lord  Burghersh,  in  his  report 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  gives  a  very  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  a  similar  feeling  of  intense  devotion  among  the 
population  of  Breisgau — what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Baden 
—towards  their  ancient  master.  And  in  Belgium  the  feeling 
was  so  strong,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  people 
were  induced  to  renounce  the  hope  that  Austria  would  again 
undertake  to  govern  them.  They  had  no  desire  to  be  united  to 
any  of  their  neighbours.  They  hated  the  French,  abominated 
the  Prussians,  and  had  no  great  admiration  for  the  Dutch. 
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All  that  they  deaixed  was  to  return  under  the  shadow  of  that 
sceptre  which  'oor  generation  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  feeble,  and  incompetent,  and 
tyrannical.  It  is  too  true  that  a  change  soon  came  over  this 
ajSectionate  relation  between  the  crown  of  Austria  and  its 
subjects.  The  Viennese  Government  had  learnt  the  art  of  harsh 
and  oppressive  administration  from  its  revolutionary  conquerors, 
and  as  soon  as  the  peace  gave  it  leisure  it  put  the  lesson  into 
practice.  Scarcely  was  the  House  of  Hapsburg  re*established  in 
its  former  grandeur  than  it  entered  upon  that  steady  career  of 
misgovernment  which  it  has  pursued  with  so  much  perseverance 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  Austrian  name  became  odious  in 
Italy  and  the  Tyrol  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  peace  of 
1815  ;  and  now,  after  many  years  of  vain  ccmflict  with  dis- 
affection, the  dynasty  has  so  completely  forfeited  its  ancient 
character,  that  probably  a  large  majority  of  its  subjects  would 
hail  its  overthrow  with  joy. 

It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  speak  as  if  the  events  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  were  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  Vienna.  As  the  facts  lay  then 
before  his  eyes,  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  that  the 
arrangements  the  Congress  were  making  in  Italy  would  ever 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  There  was  no  general  discontent 
with  the  ancient  dynasties,  and  nothing  in  the  traditional  cha- 
racter of  Austrian  Government  to  create  that  discontent  where  it 
had  not  existed  before.  Least  of  all  was  it  probable  that  any 
movement  in  Italy  would  take  the  direction  of  Italian  unity. 
The  common  tendency  of  mankind  is  not  towards  union,  but 
secession.  The  promptings  of  neighbourly  jealousy  find  a  much 
readier  ear  than  the  dull  suggestions  of  statesmanlike  policy, 
and  in  Italy  these  jealousies  have  always  raged  with  peculiar 
violence.  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  been  mad  if  he  had 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  the  union  of  all  Italian  States  into  a 
single  nation  would  ever  become  the  object  of  Italian  aspirations. 
The  creation  of  a  United  Italy,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have 
been  in  the  genius  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  policy.  He  would  have 
valued  it,  as  we  value  it  now,  for  the  strength  it  would  have 
afforded  to  the  European  equilibrium,  and  the  bulwark  it  would 
have  opposed  to  France,  it  effects  the  very  object  for  which  he 
laboured  to  build  up  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  for  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  invited  Prussia  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rlune.  But  even  if  ke 
had  had  the  power,  he  was  too  wise  to  have  attempted  to  manu- 
facture empires  on  such  a  scale.  He  knew  that  to  compress  into 
an  artificial  unity  the  various  races  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  who 
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laaui.  not  then  learned  to  wish  for  it,  nor  unlearned  their  ancient 
fends,  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  European  guarantee. 

The  true  nature  of  ^e  policy  which  guided  Lord  Castlereagh 
daring  his  whole  career  has  been  singularly  misconceived,  not 
only  by  his  antagonists,  but  by  his  friends.  The  character  of  his 
mind  was  so  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  statesmen  amongst 
whom  he  lived,  or  by  whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  that  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  misjudged.  He  was  that  rare  phenomenon — a 
practical  man  of  the  highest  order,  who  yet  did  not  by  that  fact 
forfeit  his  title  to  be  considered  a  man  of  genius.  In  men  of 
genius,  as  a  rule,  the  imagination  or  the  passions  are  too  strongly 
developed  to  suffer  them  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  practical 
statesmanship.  They  follow  some  poetical  ideal,  they  are  under 
the  spell  of  some  &scinating  chapter  of  past  history,  they  are  the 
slaves  of  some  talismanic  phrase  which  their  generation  has  taken 
up,  or  they  have  made  to  themselves  a  system  to  which  all  men 
and  all  circumstances  must  be  bent  Something  there  almost 
always  is  that  beguiles  them  away  from  the  plain,  prosaic,  busi- 
ness-like view  of  the  concerns  of  this  prosaic  world.  Consequently 
the  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  a  dull,  but  surefooted  instinct  of 
their  own  interest,  feel  an  uncomfortable  misgiving  when  they  see 
a  genius  at  the  head  of  their  af&irs.  They  are  aware  that  first- 
rate  brilliancy  cannot  be  had  without  something  of  distortion ; 
but  it  is  no  consolation  to  them  that  the  illusions  which  are  luring 
him  on  to  ruin  lend  in  the  mean  time  an  exquisite  charm  to  the 
eloquence  by  which  he  induces  them  to  accompany  him  on  the 
road.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clever  world  is  very  intolerant  of 
plain,  practical  statesmen.  It  maintains,  sometimes  with  very 
good  reason,  that  where  the  imagination  is  stunted,  it  is  merely 
because  the  whole  mind  is  stunted  too ;  and  that  the  claim  to 
practical  common  sense  is  often  only  a  euphemism  for  a  narrow 
intelligence  straitened  by  an  abject  regard  for  precedents  and  for 
routine.  As  a  rule,  both  sides  are  right  in  the  suspicions  they 
entertain.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  fervid  imagination  which  is 
drilled  to  reserve  its  flights  for  efforts  of  oratory,  and  to  give 
place  entirely  to  more  sober  faculties  in  council.  It  is  still  rarer 
to  see  an  absolutely  unimaginative  mind  possessed  of  the  energy 
and  of  the  breadth  of  view  indispensable  in  the  statesman  of  a 
troubled  period.  Both  kinds  of  excellence  produce  great  and 
successful  rulers,  where  they  occur ;  and  both  are  apt  to  meet, 
in  those  around  them,  with  incredulity  that  such  combinations 
of  opposite  qualities  can  exist.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  good 
instance  of  tne  second  kind.  His  mind  was  energetic  and  ori- 
ginal, without  suffering  in  the  slightest  degree  from  any  bias  of 
sentiment.     He  commanded  a  far  broader  view  than  most  states- 
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men   of  his   time  ;   and  he  contemplated  it  through  a  mental 
atmosphere  untinted  by  the  faintest  imaginative  hue. 

This  intellectual  composition  was  of  great  service  to  him  at 
many  a  council-board  in  Europe,  and  conferred  great  benefits  on 
those  over  whose  interests  he  watched.     But  it  caused  him  to  be 
constantly  misunderstood,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  pos- 
terity.    The  clever  men  of  the  day  could   not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  a  mind  so  powerful,  so  clear-sighted,  so  resourceful, 
dwelt  in  a  passionless,   colourless  atmosphere,   in  which  their 
own  talents  would  have  been  frozen  up.     They  could  not  con- 
ceive that  one  man  could  combine  Canning's  eagle  glance  and 
intellectual  grasp,  with  a  languor  of  emotion  and  a  freedom  from 
enthusiasm  that  Mr.  George  Rose  himself  might  have  envied. 
At  first  they  were  inclined  to  explain  away  the  phenomenon  by 
assuming  his  oratory  to  be  the  measure  of  his  mind,  and  denying 
him  the  ability  which  his  speeches  were  undoubtedly  calculated 
to  conceal.     The  events  of  1813-1815  set  this  theory  at  rest 
Foiled  in  this  direction,  his  critics  betook  themselves  to  the 
remaining  alternative  for  an  explanation.     Under  his  passionless 
exterior  they  pretended  to  detect  a  deadly  zeal  against  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind.     They  believed  his  foreign  policy  to  be  actuated 
by  no  other  aim  but  to  crush  the  freedom  which  he  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled   to   tolerate   at  home.      And  in   this   hateful 
crusade  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  Parlia- 
ment with  such  respect,  were  in  reality  his  sworn  comrades  and 
ready  instruments.     This  view  of  his  policy  extended  itself  from 
his  opponents  to  his  friends.     They,  of  course,  did  not  give  it 
such  bad  names ;  but  they  were  not  less  wide  of  the  mark  in  the 
tendency  they  assigned  to  it.    They  extolled  him  as  the  champion 
of  legitimacy,  the  bulwark  of  monarchy,  the  incarnation  of  that 
resistance  to  revolutionary  principles  which  had  become  a  reli- 
gious faith  among  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes  of  that 
day.     But  whether  people  blamed  it,  or  whether  they  admired 
it,  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  that  resistance  to  popular 
.claims  was  the  final  cause  of  his  political  existence. 

So  far  as  this  view  of  his  policy  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
implied  that  he  was  animated  by  any  hostility  to  freedom,  it  was 
undoubtedly  unjust.  But  it  was  not  unjust  in  the  sense  of 
being  an  exaggeration.  It  was  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
character,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  the  temperature  of  the  man's 
mind.  It  was  pitched  on  a  key-note  far  too  emotional.  It 
assumed,  what  in  those  stirring  times  was  true  of  most  people, 
an  enthusiastic  nature ;  whereas  enthusiasm  was  precisely  the 
ingredient  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  composition  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's  character.  All  the  other  spurs  to  action  he  pos- 
sessed— 
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sessed — ambition,  sense  of  honour,  sense  of  duty,  and  the  dogged 
attachment  to  an  object  once  taken  up,  which  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  our  race.  But  no  tinge  of  that  enthusiastic 
temper  which  leads  men  to  overhunt  a  beaten  enemy,  to  drive  a 
good  cause  to  excess,  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  formula,  or  to 
pursue  an  impracticable  ideal,  ever  threw  its  shadow  upon  Lord 
Castlereagh's  serene,  impassive  intelligence.  He  had  his  own 
notions  of  what  good  there  was  to  be  done,  and  what  was  the  best 
way  of  doing  it ;  and  neither  contradiction  at  home  nor  coaxing 
abroad  ever  moved  him  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  own  particular 
point  of  view.  But  they  were  such  unpoetical,  unromantic 
notions,  that  no  one  could,  by  any  stretch  of  language,  dignify 
them  as  *  a  cause.'  There  were  plenty  of  *  causes  '  about  the  world 
at  the  time,  concerning  which  associations  agitated,  and  young 
men  raved,  and  poets  published  spirit-stirring  stanzas.  But, 
except  as  they  might  influence  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
these  exciting  movements  did  not  affect  Lord  Castlereagh.  Some 
of  them  he  thought  pernicious,  others  impracticable,  and  of 
others  he  thought  the  benefit,  though  real,  enormously  exag- 
gerated ;  and  he  never  would  pretend  a  sympathy  he  did  not 
feel.  It  was  this  impassibility  which  worked  so  badly  for  his 
fame.  It  was  an  affront  and  an  offence  to  the  literary  class,  by 
whom  these  enthusiasms  were  chiefly  fed,  and  who  on  secondary 
points  and  for  a  certain  space  of  time  have  the  power  of  mould- 
ing public  opinion  at  their  will.  He  might  have  maintained  his 
policy  with  impunity,  if  in  his  speeches  he  would  have  done 
readier  homage  to  the  Liberal  catch-words  of  the  day.  If  he  had 
only  constructed  a  few  brilliant  periods  about  nationality  or  free- 
dom, or  given  a  little  wordy  sympathy  to  Greece,  or  Naples,  or 
Spain,  or  the  South  American  republics,  the  world  would  have 
heard  much  less  of  the  horrors  of  his  policy. 

But  in  respect  to  most  of  these  questions  he  was  a  perfect 
heretic.  Whether  he  approved  of  the  doctrine  of  nationality  or 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  he  never  seems  to  have  realized  its 
existence.  It  had  not  made  great  way  in  the  world  before  his 
death,  and  was  principally  confined  to  the  Carbonari  in  Italy 
and  the  Illuminati  in  Germany.  The  idea  therefore  scarcely 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  him  that  any  one  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  political  dogma,  that  no  two  people  speaking  different  lan- 
guages ought  to  be  under  the  same  government ;  and  that  any 
amount  of  revolutionary  confusion  was  preferable  to  such  an 
enormity.  Not  having  mastered  it,  he  was  unable  to  draw  from 
it  its  obvious  inference,  that  Austria  in  holding  Venetia,  Denmark 
in  holding  Schleswig,  and  Prussia  in  holding  Poland,  were  com- 
mitting an  unpardonable  crime  against  the  peoples.     If  he  had 
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been  more  instructed  in  what  has  been  recently  called  the  new 
European  law,  he  might  have  been  embarrassed  at  being  asked 
to  pro£fer  to  it  the  sanction  of  England,  who  owns,  without  any 
consent  of  the  peoples  whatever,  more  nationalities  than  she  can 
comfortably  count.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  philological 
law  of  nations  he  was  obstinately  deaf,  whether  he  perfectly 
understood  it  or  no ;  and  that  if  he  had  understood  it  better,  he 
would  have  disliked  it  more.  The  poetical  or  literary  law  of 
nations  met  with  quite  as  little  favour  at  his  hands.  By  his 
conduct  in  the  Greek  question  he  evidently  did  not  assent  to  the 
modern  theory,  that  the  territorial  limits  of  a  country  ought  to 
be  settled  according  to  its  literary  history.  He  never  understood 
why  the  fact  that  ^schylus  had  written  in  Attica,  and  Pindar 
had  celebrated  the  Games  of  the  Morea,  some  Hve-and-twen^ 
centuries  ago,  furnished  in  itself  any  reason  for  changing  the 
goverzunent  under  which  Attica  and  the  Morea  happened  at 
that  moment  to  be.  Possibly  he  would  have  been  equally  im- 
penetrable to  the  argument,  that  because  Dante  was  a  citizen 
of  Florence,  or  Virgil  composed  poetry  in  Rome,  therefore 
a  German  ought  not  to  reign  in  Venice.  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  him  as  a  possible  theory,  that  governments 
should  be  overturned  or  treaties  broken  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
present  reality  to  the  traditional  glory  of  some  distant  past. 
Some  of  the  grounds  of  the  Italian  war  he  would  have  appre- 
ciated. If  we  may  judge  from  the  protests  and  warnings  that 
he  uttered  when  the  Congress  of  Troppan  were  holding  their 
disastrous  deliberations,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
resisted  in  1859  the  illegal  suzerainty  which  Austria  had  acquired 
over  the  Italian  Courts  as  earnestly  as  he  guarded  himself  against 
acquiescing  in  it  in  1820.  He  would  have  recognized  all  the 
evils  of  the  misgovemment,  the  tendencies  to  which  showed 
itself  in  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  even  in  his  time,  and  which 
he  constantly  reprobated.  But  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
nationality  he  would  have  been  more  unpopular  in  our  day  than 
even  in  his  own.  He  was  not  of  those  who  would  have  raised 
an  insurrection,  or  gone  to  war  '  for  an  idea.' 

The  same  positive,  practical  good  sense  showed  itself  in  reia^ 
tion  to  the  question  of  popular  rights.  It  was  a  mere  calumny 
to  call  him  an  enemy  to  freedom.  In  its  truest  and  moat  literal 
sense — the  exemption  from  oppression — ^he  did  more  for  it  dian 
any  statesman  of  his  age.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  had  done  more  to  destroy  the  slave-trade 
than  any  man  in  Europe ;  and  the  struggle  which  absorbed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  was  a  struggle  on  a  vast  scale  for  the 
liberties  of  mankind.    The  Liberals  of  the  day — and  the  anomaly 
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has  extended  itself  in  some  degree  to  our  day  also — chose  to 
conceive  a  sentimental  tenderness  for  Napoleon,  because  he 
tyrannized  by  the  right  of  his  own  sword,  instead  of  by  the 
ri^ht  of  any  hereditary  claim.  But  his  tyranny  was  not  the 
less  one  df  the  severest  and  most  searching  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  minute  exactness  with  which  his  war  contri- 
butions and  war  conscriptions  were  levied,  invested  him  with  a 
power  of  inflicting  widenspread  misery  which  no  Roman  Emperor 
ever  possessed.  Other  tyrannies  have  mainly  affected  narrow 
metropolitan  areas,  or  have  shown  themselves  in  capricious  but 
occasional  acts  of  cruelty.  But  from  Napoleon's  tyranny  time 
gave  no  respite,  and  insignificance  no  escape.  His  exactions 
ground  down  every  income,  and  his  massacres,  thinly  disguised 
under  military  names,  thinned  every  village,  from  Reggio  to 
Lubeck.  To  have  borne  a  large  part  in  freeing  Europe  from  such 
a  scourge  as  this — to  have  provided  securities  that  made  it  for 
the  future  an  impossibility — was  to  have  done  a  greater  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  any  shifting  of  the  equilibrium  of 
electoral  power  is  ever  likely  to  effect 

But  he  was  not  blind  to  the  value  of  representative  institutions 
in  securing  freedom  from  internal  injury,  though  he  valued  the 
kernel  a  great  deal  more  than  the  husk  which  protects  it.  In 
England  he  showed  no  sort  of  favour  for  that  kind  of  freedom 
which  is  conferred  by  universal  suffiage^  and  which  is  flourishing 
in  such  fascinating  beauty  in  the  State  of  Maryland  just  now ; 
nor  was  he  ever  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  encouraging  abroad 
that  which  he  repelled  at  home.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  absolutism.  The  extravagant  theories  of  legi- 
timacy entertained  by  some  of  the  more  violent  spirits  of  his 
time  received  no  countenance  from  him.  While  many  around 
him,  both  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  were  anxious  to  give  to 
the  war  of  1813-14  the  character  of  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  legi- 
timacy against  revolution,  he  absolutely  refused  to  lend  to  it 
such  a  colour.  To  his  mind  the  triumph  of  any  particular  form 
of  government  would  have  been  a  poor  compensation  for  assenting 
to  die  pernicious  doctrine,  that  foreigners  have  a  right  to  choose 
for  a  nation  what  its  form  of  government  shall  be.  He  refused 
even  to  see  the  Bourbons  while  there  was  a  chance  of  peace  with 
Napoleon.  The  following  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  shows  how 
much  he  dreaded  lest  the  war  for  European  independence  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  counter-revolutionary  crusade  :*^ 

'  Upon  the  whok  my  ixD|kresBiooa  ura  agauust  any  step  which  sbouUI, 
oven  in  appearance,  mix  our  system  with  that  of  the  Bourbons,  whilst 
we  are  em^silced  in  disonsaioBB  for  peace,  and  ignorant  how  <Nir  Allies 

would 
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would  reUflh  sncli  a  step  at  the  present  moment ;  and  in  this  view  I 
doubt  the  prudence  even  of  a  declaration  as  to  the  armistice  by  sea  and 
land :  first,  because  it  would  be  considered  an  invitation  to  a  rising ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  doubt  its  efficacy  even  to  that  object ;  as  those 
who  reason  at  all  cannot  doubt  that,  were  the  Bourbons  restored,  hosti- 
lities would  immediately  cease.  We  ought  always  to  recollect  that  we 
are  suspected  of  haying  nne  anriere-pensie  on  the  question  of  peace,  and 
that  we  should  act  with  the  more  caution. 

'  I  have  written  very  hastily  my  first  impressions  on  your  letter. 
They  are  intended  for  Bathurst,  for  whom  I  have  a  letter,  as  well  as 
for  yourself.  From  the  early  -part  of  Lord  Wellington's  letter  I  think 
his  impressions  are  the  same  as  my  own ;  that,  witii  all  the  objections 
to  such  a  peace,  if  Buonaparte  will  give  you  your  own  terms,  you  ought 
not  to  risk  yourselves  and  the  Confederacy  in  the  labyrinth  of  counter- 
revolution. If  he  will  not,  you  may  then  run  greater  risks ;  but  even 
then  I  should  wish  to  see  more  evident  proofs  of  active  disposition  to 
throw  off  B.'s  yoke,  before  I  encouraged  an  effort.' — (Ccutlereagh 
Papers,  vol.  i.  series  m.,  p.  124.) 

But  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  high 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  policy,  it  was  almost 
the  only  assistance  he  received.  His  attitude  was  maintained 
against  the  pressure  of  many  of  his  allies,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  colleagues  at  home,  and  against  the  secret  interference  of 
the  Prince  Regent  himself.  Almost  the  only  angry  shade  that 
passes  over  the  calm,  imperturbable  style  of  his  correspondence 
during  this  exciting  period,  was  drawn  from  him  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Prince  Regent  had  secretly  given  to  Coiuit  Lieven 
a  pledge  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  moment  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  still  negotiating  with  Napoleon.  When  the 
war  did  at  last,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor,  result  in 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  no  desire  to  inflict  another 
despotism  on  France.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  Louis  XVIIL 
abstained  from  all  'discussions  on  political  metaphysics,'  and 
accepted  the  Charter  simply.  In  the  years  of  political  confusion 
which  followed  in  France,  while  the  nation  was  beginning  to 
work  its  new  institutions.  Lord  Castlereagh's  counsels  were 
always  on  the  side  of  strictly  constitutional  measures.  He  urged 
the  King  to  avoid  '  the  high-flying  Royalists,'  to  try  and  form^ 
out  of  the  men  whom  the  Revolution  had  bred,  a  party  strong 
enough  to  govern  the  country,  and  to  give  up  the  anomaly  of  an 
armed  force  maintained  under  any  odier  authority  than  that  of 
the  King's  responsible  advisers.  He  gave,  though  to  little 
purpose,  advice  of  the  same  character  in  Spain.  He  entreated 
the  King  not  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  things  : — 


If  His  Miy'esty  announces  to  the  nation  his  determination  to  give 
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effect  to  the  main  principlefl  of  a  Gonstitational  regime^  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  extingaiBh  the  existing  arrangement  with  impu- 
nity, and  re-establish  one  more  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
execntive  power,  and  which  may  restore  the  great  landed  proprietors 
and  the  clergy  a  due  share  of  authority ;  but  to  succeed  in  establishing 
a  permanent  system  he  must  speak  to  the  nation,  and  not  give  it  the 
character  of  a  military  reyolution,  in  doing  which  the  Isuaguage  of 
Louis  XYIII.  may  afford  him  some  useful  hints.' 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  advice  savouring  less  of 
any  extreme  political  view,  or  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  institutions  which  our  own  country  enjoys.     It  is  curious  that 
the  only  point  in  respect  of  which  Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  into  detail,  was  the  provision  of  the  revolutionary 
Cortes,  copied  from  America,  under  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  banished  from  the  legislature.    He  expressed  a  hope 
that  this  '  inconceivable  absurdity '  would  not  be  repeated,  and 
attributed  to  it  the  failure  of  most  of  the  mushroom  constitutions 
that  had  grown  up  since  the  Revolution.    Our  generation,  that  has 
seen  the  operation  of  the  same  system  in  America,  can  appreciate 
the  sagacity  which  attached  such  vital  importance  to  a  question 
apparently  of  detail.     He  took  a  similar  course  with  respect  to 
Sicily.     He  refused  to  infringe  his  favourite  principle  of  non- 
intervention by  forcing  the  King  under  terror  of  British  arms  to 
uphold  the  Sicilian  Constitution.    But  he  earnestly  recommended 
its  maintenance,  and  was  ready  to  carry  his  efforts  in  its  behalf  to 
any  extent  short  of  actual  war.     He  even  proposed — as  England 
had  acquired    in  this   particular  case   a   right   to  express   her 
opinion — to  mark  her  displeasure  at  the  King's  illiberal  inten- 
tions by  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations.     But  his  cautious  and 
sober  mind  shrank  from   hurrying  his  policy  to  the  lengths  to 
which  theoretic  politicians  were  prepared  to  go.     Representative 
institutions  were  very  well  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  which  had  not 
been  demoralized  by   Napoleonic  despotism.     They  might  be 
iDtroduced  without  alarm  in  phlegmatic  Holland.     Though  they 
were  a  venture  full  of  danger,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  least 
of  many  dangerous  alternatives  in  France.     But  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  not  prepared  to  extend  the  same  experiment,  without  any 
preparation,   to  the    fickle   and  inflammable  populations  of  the 
South.     When  the  proposal  was  made  to  him  to  encourage  a 
demand  for  representative  government  in  Italy,  where  the  thing 
was  absolutely  unknown,  and  where  the  Jacobin  leaven  was  still 
fermenting,  he  drew  back.     He  thought,  and  events  have  fully 
justified  his  sagacity,  that  Italian  freedom  must  be  the  work  of 
time.      His  letter  to   Lord  William  Bentinck   on   the    subject 
presents  so  good  a  portrait  of  his  mind,  with  its  utter  freedom 
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both  from  impulse  and  from  theoretical  statesmanship)  that  it  is 
worth  extracting : — 

'  I  shall  take  care  not  to  compromise  any  of  the  parties  referred  to 
in  your  secret  letter.  I  fully  approve  of  your  giving  the  project  no 
countenance ;  nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  wish  that  the  too-extensiTe 
experiment  already  in  operation  iJirou^out  Europe*  in  the  science  of 
government,  shoidd  be  at  once  augmented  by  similar  creations  in 
Italy. 

'  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  great  moral  change  coming  on  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  principles  of  freedom  are  in  full  operation.  The 
danger  is,  that  the  transition  may  be  too  sudden  to  ripen  into  anything 
likely  to  make  the  world  better  or  happier.  We  have  new  Constitu- 
tions  launched  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Sicily.  Let  us  see  the 
result  before  we  encourage  farther  attempts.  The  attempts  may  be 
made,  and  we  must  abide  the  consequences ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  better 
to  retBfd,  than  accelerate,  the  operation  of  tins  most  hazardous  principle 
which  is  abroad. 

^  In  Italy  it  is  now  the  more  necesflary  to  abstain,  if  we  wish  to  act  in 
concert  with  Austria  and  Sardinia.  Whilst  we  had  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Italy,  we  were  justified  in  running  all  risks ;  bat  the 
present  state  of  Europe  requires  no  such  expedient ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  general  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  should  prefer  seeing  the  ItaUans 
await  the  insens&le  influence  of  whai  is  going  on^  elsewhere,  &an  hazard 
their  own  internal  quiet  by  an  effort  at  tiiis  moment,' — (K.,  voL  x« 
p.  18.) 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  man  who  disbelieved  in  the 
value  of  freedom,  or  wished  to  deny  its  blessings  permanently  to 
any  race  of  men.  But  neither  are  they  the  words  of  a  theorist 
who  could  see  no  blessings  to  be  cherished  and  no  interests  to  be 
spared  outside  of  his  own  political  ideal.  Lord  Castlereagh's 
was  not  a  mind  in  which  excited  feelings  had  destroyed  the  pro- 
portion between  different  objects  of  desire.  He  knew  the  very 
different  values  of  the  boons  for  which  men  indiscriminately 
clamoured.  The  graduation  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  stood 
thus :  he  cared  for  nationality  not  at  all ;  £pr  the  theoretic  per-* 
fection  of  political  institutions^  very  little ;  for  the  realities  of 
freedom,  a  great  deal ;  and  for  the  peace,  and  social  oider 
and  freedom  from  the  manifold  curses  of  disturbance,  which 
can  alone  give  to  the  humbler  masses  of  mankind  any  chance 
of  tasting  their  scanty  share  of  human  j^ys-— for  the  sake  o£ 
this,  he  was  quite  r^y  to  forego  all  the  rast  Amhiiious 
hopes  or  histcxnc  sentiments  may  be  gratified  by  a  successful 
rebellion ;  but  they  axe  the  luxuries  of  the  few,  while  the  min  ci 
war  and  the  crueLdes  of  the  conscriptioa  are  realities  that  >*isit 
all.  Lord  Castleieagh  may  be  blamed  £or  ^abandoniDg  popular 
rights  and  the  ind^endence  of  nations ;'  but  in  truf^  he  wa$ 
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seeking  to  lay  the  foundation  on  wklch  they  most  be  built, 
and  without  which  they  cannot  stand.  He  was  pursuing  too 
loftj  an  object  to  compromise  its  success  for  the  sake  of  a  liberal 
propaganda.  His  whole  energies  were  bent  to  the  one  aim  of 
securing  that  Europe  should  not  again  undergo  another  quarter 
of  a  century  such  as  that  from  which  she  had  just  emerged.  He 
sought  above  all  other  things  so  to  establish  the  balance  of  power 
that  it  should  not  be  easily  overthrown,  and  to  maintain  it 
jealously  as  the  sole  pledge  of  peace.  In  all  periods  of  his 
administration,  during  the  war  and  after  the  war,  this  one  para- 
mount object  of  securing  a  lasting  peace  to  Europe  was  the  lode- 
star of  his  policy.  He  never  sufiered  it  to  be  obscured  for  an 
instant  by  ^e  smaller  gains  which  were  perpetually  pressed  on 
him  as  all-essential  by  men  of  hotter  natures  or  feeUer  minds. 
The  restoration  of  Venctia's  ancient  government  or  Saxony's 
ancient  limits  were  to  him  trivialities  compared  with  the  rescue 
of  Europe  from  Napoleon.  The  sudden  and  violent  introduction 
of  popular  institutions  among  nations  to  whom  they  were  strange 
seemed  to  him  a  poor  and  equivocal  compensation  for  the  risk 
of  destroying,  while  it  was  still  fresh  and  fragile,  the  European 
settlement  which  it  had  cost  so  much  blood  to  make.  He  dis- 
liked insurrections  for  their  own  sake,  because  they  rarely  lead  to 
freedom,  while  they  always  endanger  peace ;  but  he  disliked 
them  still  more  for  the  foreign  intervention  and  the  foreign 
annexation  of  which  they  are  made  the  mask.  He  saw  that 
interventions  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  on  the 
plea  of  political  sympathy  were  the  real  danger  to  Europe's 
future  peace — ^the  only  disguise  behind  which  the  ambition  of 
conquest  could  safely  hide  itself.  Therefore,  under  his  guidance, 
England  always  declined  to  interfere  herself,  or  to  acquiesce  in 
the  intervention  of  others.  He  refused  even  to  give  what  is  now 
called  ^  a  moral  support'  to  a  foreign  political  party — to  interfere 
in  the  a&irs  of  other  States  even  with  criticisms  upon  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  chose  to  live.  Histoiy  has  amply  justified 
the  neutrality  which  while  he  lived  was  bitterly  arraigned.  At 
the  distance  of  forty  years  from  the  date  of  his  death,  we  can 
now  judge  how  much  hatred  and  isolation  would  have  been 
spared  to  England  if  English  Ministers  had  been  content  to 
imitate  his  reserve — how  much  blood  would  have  been  spared  to 
Europe  if  foreign  Cabinets  would  have  learned  the  regard  for 
the  existing  rights  of  smaller  States  by  which  his  foreign  policy 
was  marked. 

The  very  qualities  to  which  his  greatness  was  due  have  been 
partly  the  cause  that  it  has  been  left  to  a  generation  which  knew 
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him  not  to  vindicate  his  name  from  undeserved  reproach.  The 
very  immovability  of  mind  which  strengthened  him  to  persevere 
when  others  faltered,  and  pause  when  others  were  rushing  madly 
on,  had  the  effect  of  isolating  him  among  contemporary  states- 
men. He  had  not  the  qualities  which  make  a  devoted  personal 
following.  Except  for  the  merely  corporeal  advantages  of  a 
splendid  presence  and  a  graceful  bearing,  it  might  be  said  that 
he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  all  the  qualities  by  which  mankind 
are  fascinated.  It  was  almost  a  crucial  test  of  the  capacity  of 
English  politicians  to  seek  for  and  appreciate  statesmanship  for 
its  own  sake — to  value  at  its  true  price  the  gold  that  does  not 
glitter ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  ruling  classes  in  this  country 
that  they  did  not  fail  under  the  test  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  no  orator.  His  sentences  were  long,  wordy,  and  in- 
volved ;  his  style  was  bald  and  ungraceful,  and  often  diluted  to 
vapidity  by  a  studied  courtliness  of  language;  and  his  meta- 
phors were  so  exquisitely  confused  that  they  are  a  by-word  to 
this  day.  His  speeches  furnished  a  fund  of  inexhaustible 
amusement  to  the  wits  of  the  time.  Lord  Brougham  has  left  it 
on  record  that  it  was  his  custom  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  a 
debate  by  making  a  collection  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  choicest 
gems  as  they  dropped  from  his  lips.  They  supplied  Moore 
with  material  for  several  pungent  epigrams,  and  they  were  in- 
valuable to  men  who,  like  Byron,  sought  to  prove  their  own 
liberality  and  whitewash  their  own  characters  by  a  rancorous 
abuse  of  the  rulers  who  rescued  Europe  from  military  despotism. 
Nor  was  this  unfortunate  deficiency  compensated  by  any  fascina- 
tion or  brilliancy  in  private  intercourse.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
neither  a  wit  nor  a  scholar:  he  did  not  shine  in  conversation, 
and  rarely  attempted  to  take  the  lead.  Neither  in  the  senate 
nor  the  drawing-room  did  he  display  any  of  those  showy  quali- 
ties by  which,  since  bribery  fell  into  disrepute,  wavering  votes 
have  been  ordinarily  won.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
with  all  these  drawl]^cks  he  would  have  been  unable  to  hold  his 
ground  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  in  Parliamentary 
campaigns  he  would  have  been  an  encumbrance  rather  than  an 
assistance  to  his  colleagues.  The  fact  was  exactly  the  reverse. 
He  was  during  several  years  their  great  strength  and  stay — the 
only  debater  on  whom  the  Ministry  could  confidently  rely.  The 
correspondence  between  him  and  Lord  Liverpool  while  he  was 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1814-1815  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  influence  he  wielded  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Castlereagh  expresses  an  extreme  anxiety  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  negotiations  to  their  close,  and  is  quite 
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sure  that  some  of  the  other  Ministers  will  be  able  to  steer 
through  the  first  part  of  the  session  without  his  help.  But  Lord 
Liverpool,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  nego- 
tiations upon  the  Polish  and  Saxon  questions,  which  were  then 
at  their  warmest,  will  not  hear  of  his  absence.  He  writes  again 
and  again  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  impress  upon  him  that 
nobody  is  capable  oT  managing  the  House  of  Commons  but  him- 
self. No  one  who  reads  these  letters  can  doubt  the  earnest  sin- 
cerity of  Lord  Liverpool's  entreaties.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  in  his  judgment  the  presence  in  the  House  of  this  verbose 
and  blundering  orator,  at  whom  his  adversaries  affected  to  laugh, 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Government 
And  in  this  matter  at  least  Lord  Liverpool  was  no  mean  judge. 
Whatever  his  other  capabilities  may  have  been,  he  was  a  veteran 
in  Parliamentary  warfare ;  and,  as  his  long  possession  of  power 
amply  proved,  he  knew  what  style  of  leadership  it  was  that 
could  win  and  could  keep  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  Castlereagh's  influence  in  the  House  must  have  been 
enormous,  if  Lord  Liverpool  rated  it  so  high  as  to  risk  the  evils 
of  his  absence  from  Vienna  at  such  a  time  rather  than  forego  it 
In  truth  his  matter  was  so  weighty,  that  it  did  not  suffer  mate- 
rially from  the  singularly  inappropriate  language  in  which  it  was 
conveyed.  Those  times  were  too  critical  to  leave  much  room  or 
taste  for  niceties  on  the  subject  of  style.  The  House  had  been 
strung  by  danger  to  a  higher  tone  than  that  of  literary  fastidious- 
ness. It  looked  in  its  leaders  for  something  more  sterling  than 
the  glitter  of  eloquence ;  and  was  content  to  condone  the  meta- 
phors over  which  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Moore  made  them- 
selves so  merry.  Lord  Brougham  has  himself  confessed  in  later 
times  that  those  who  held  Lord  Castlereagh  cheap  on  account  of 
his  style  of  speaking,  cast  rather  a  reproach  upon  representative 
government,  which  ranks  eloquence  so  high  among  a  Statesman's 
qualifications,  than  upon  him.  But  though  esteem  and  con- 
fidence were  accorded  to  him  very  freely,  and  were  never 
withdrawn  so  long  as  he  lived,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
awakened  warmer  feelings.  He  had  not  the  talents  that  captivate 
the  imagination,  or  the  warmth  of  sympathy  that  kindles  love. 
Men  felt  to  him  as  to  the  pilot  who  had  weathered  an  appalling 
storm,  the  physician  who  had  mastered  a  terrible  malady.  They 
recognised  his  ability,*and  were  glad  in  a  moment  of  danger  to 
have  such  a  counsellor  at  hand  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bonds  of  that  intense  personal  devotion 
which  has  united  so  many  great  statesmen  with  their  political 
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supporters.  Therefore  his  influence  died  wiljb  his  own  death. 
He  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  partj  in  momentous  times :  he  led 
a  nation  to  die  highest  pinnacle  of  renown;  he  laid  down 
landmarks  of  policy,  which  have  lasted  through  many  revolutions 
of  opinion  and  are-  respected  still.  But  he  did  not  found  a 
school.  His  name  contained  no  spell  to  hind  together  after  his 
death  those  whom  he  had  influenced  in  life :  none  of  the  tender 
reverence  gathered'';[round  his  memory  with  which  disciples 
recall  the  deeds  and  treasure  up  the  sayings  of  a  departed  master. 
Pitt,  Canning,  Peel,  wielded  an  authority  over  their  friends  that 
endured  heyond  the  grave.  Those  who  had  served  under  them 
clung  to  the  memory  of  that  service  as  a  hond  among  themselves 
which  neither  divergent  opinions  nor  clashing  interests  might 
relax.  There  were  Pittites,  and  Canningites,  and  Peelites,  long 
after  the  death  of  the  statesmen  whose  names  they  bore ;  and 
their  cohesion  has  in  no  small  degree  affected  our  recent  history : 
but  no  such  adjective,  in  fact  or  in  idea,  has  been  formed  upon  the 
name  of  Castlereagh. 

This  effect  of  his  calm,  cold,  self-contained  temperament  has 
undoubtedly  in  the  first  instance  been  damaging  to  his  fame. 
The  claims  of  other  statesmen  to  the  plaudits  of  posterity  have 
been  repeated  noisily  and  indefatigably  by  bands  of  devoted 
admirers.  Lord  Castlereagh*s  memory,  honoured  only  by  the 
silent  witness  of  events,  has  for  the  moment  been  thrust  aside 
and  neglected.  No  school  of  political  thinkers  have  charged 
themselves  in  his  case  with  the  duty  of  sweeping  away  the  de- 
traction that  gathers  upon  g^eat  men's  tombs.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  these  causes  should  cease  to  operate.  It  matters 
little  to  us  now  that  his  metaphors  were  Irish,  his  oratory  dull, 
his  temper  unsympathising  and  cold.  We  are  only  concerned  to 
recognise  with  gratitude  the  great  results  of  his  life — ^the  triumphs 
that  he  won,  and  the  peace-loving  policy  of  which  those  triumphs 
were  made  the  base.  As  the  events  in  which  he  acted  recede 
into  the  past,  the  pettier  details  in  his  character  by  which  some 
of  his  leading  contemporaries  were  repelled  disappear  altogether 
•from  our  sight  From  the  point  where  we  stand  now,  nothing  is 
visible  but  the  splendid  outlines  of  the  courage,  the  patience,  and 
the  faultless  sagacity  which  contributed  so  much  to  liberate 
Europe  and  to  save  England  in  the  crisis  of  her  fate. 
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Bernard,  B.C.L.^  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.     Oxford  and  London,  1861. 

3.  The  ConstittUion  of  the  United  States  compared  with  our  oxen. 
By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere.     London,  1854. 

4.  U  Union  Americaine  et  F Europe,  Par  Sidney  Renouf.  Paris, 
1861. 

WHAT  the  causes  have  been  which  led  to  the  disunion  of  the 
United  States — ^what  quarrel  has  arrayed  the  North  and  the 
South  in  opposite  and  hostile  camps,  and  made  them  regard  each 
other  with  a  frenzy  of  hatred  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  nations — what  the  conduct  of  England  towards  America 
both  before  and  since  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  has  been,  and 
how  that  conduct  has  been  requited,  are  subjects  of  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  ns  in  devoting  a  few  pages  to  their  considera- 
tion. They  require  a  much  fuller  examination  than  we  can 
bestow  upon  them  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  but  we  hope 
to  make  the  salient  points  clear. 

Practically  it  now  matters  little  whether  the  Federal  or  the 
Confederate  States  were  correct  in  the  view  they  respectively 
took  as  to  the  right  of  any  State  or  States  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  The  question  has  passed  from  the  jurist  to  the  soldier, 
and  will  be  decided  not  by  argument  but  the  sword.  The 
war  has  assumed  such  proportions,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
theory  of  the  North,  it  cannot  deal  with  the  secession  merely 
as  a  rebellion.  Southerners  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
are  not  hanged  as  traitors ;  and  a  blockade  is  established,  which 
— ^worthless  as  we  shall  show  it  to  be — ^would  be  unmeaning  and 
ridiculous,  as  directed  by  a  Government  against  its  own  sub- 
jects. In  point  of  fisict  there  are  two  belligerent  powers  in  presence, 
and  the  rights  of  belligerents  are  tacitly  conceded  by  the  North  to 
the  South,  however  the  unpalatable  truth  may  be  denied  in  official 
despatches  and  diplomatic  circulars.  But  History  will  ask  which 
side  was  right  in  die  commencement  of  the  struggle,  and  we  natu- 
rally wish  to  know  where  the  blame  ought  to  be  thrown  of  pro- 
voking the  terrible  calamity  of  civil  war.  To  assist  in  the  inquiry 
is  our  present  object,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Spence,  *  The  American  Union,'  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  has  most 
opportunely  appeared.  We  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  it  It 
is  a  most  able  statement  of  the  whole  case,  written  with  remark- 
able 
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able  knowledge  and  power ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
our  readers,  if  they  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  great  American  controversy,  which  are  so  often 
obscured  by  passion  and  distorted  by  interest.  Mr.  Spence  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  that  personal  considerations  and  valued  friend- 
ships inclined  him,  without  exception,  to  the  Northern  side ;  but 
he  warns  the  reader  that  ^  he  will  soon  encounter  a  current  of 
reasoning  adverse  to  the  present  doctrine  and  action  of  the 
Northern  party.'  But,  as  he  says,  these  opinions  have  not  been 
adopted  from  choice,  and  are  directly  opposed  to  interest ;  they 
are  convictions  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  facts  and  reasonings 
contained  in  the  work,  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.  .  Such  a  man  is,  at  all  events,  entitled  to  be  heard. 

It  has  been  industriously  represented  by  some,  that  the  sole 
cause  of  the  present  quarrel  is  Slavery.  It  is  supposed,  even 
by  persons  who  ought  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
that  the  existence  of  slavery,  having  long  been  imperilled  by 
the  aggressive  attacks  of  the  Northern  States,  the  signal  for 
its  destruction  was  given  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
President;  and  the  South,  therefore,  withdrew  from  the  Union 
in  order  to  protect  its  property  in  human  flesh  from  confiscation. 
The  war  is  by  many,  not  only  in  this  country  but  America, 
described  as  a  crusade  in  the  holiest  of  causes — to  break  the 
chains  of  the  negro,  and  sweep  away  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
the  continent  of  North  America,  from  New  Mexico  to  Maine. 
But  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  such  opinions  are 
wrong,  and  not  only  not  supported  by  facts,  but  directly  opposed 
to-  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  no  time  for  the  last  fifty  years 
was  ^  the  domestic  institution,'  as  slavery  is  mildly  termed, 
placed  under  such  safeguards,  and  recognised  by  Congress,  and 
by  the  political  party  generally  opposed  it,  so  unequivocally  as  at 
the  period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  office.  The  proof  of  this 
is  overwhelming.  It  is  well  known  that  of  the  two  great  parties 
into  which,  before  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  the  North  was,  and 
into  which  it  still  is,  divided,  and  which  are  known  as  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  the  Republicans  were  the  party  hostile  to 
the  South,  and  the  Democrats  the  party  to  which  the  South  allied 
itself  to  fight  its  battles  in  Congress.  The  Abolitionists  are,  we 
believe,  to  a  man  Republicans,  although  the  Republicans  are  not 
by  any  means  all  Abolitionists.  They  have,  however,  steadily 
set  their  face  against  the  claim  of  the  South  to  extend  slavery 
into  new  territories.  The  Democrats,  on  the  contrary,  were 
inclined,  for  political  purposes,  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the 
Southern  States,  not  from  any  love  for  slavery,  but  because  with- 
out such  confederates  they  could  not  hope  to  make  head  on  any 

question 
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Saestion  in  Congress  against  their  Republican  opponents.  It  is 
Iso  well  known,  that  before  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  it  is  the  custom  for  each  party  that  brings  forward 
a  candidate  to  issue  a  manifesto  called  a  *  platform,'  in  which  it 
declares  its  political  principles.  The  Republican  platform  in 
the  last  contest  was  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1860,  and  the  fourth 
article  was  as  follows  : — 

^  *  The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
institutions,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  exclusiyely,  is  essential 
to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of 
our  political  &brio  depends.' 

Domestic  institutions,  of  course,  mean  slavery.  Further,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  last  year,  imme- 
diately before  Mr.  Lincoln  formally  entered  on  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident, which  provides, 

'  that  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
authorise,  or  give  Congress  power  to  abolish,  or  interfere  within  any 
State  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  labour  or  servitude  by  the  laws  of  said  State.' 

But  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  different  ?  Was  he 
at  variance  with  his  own  party  on  this  question  ? — and  might  he 
be  expected  to  labour  to  undermine  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Chicago  manifesto  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  He  accepted  it  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  unqualified  manner.  In  his  inaugural 
address  he  solemnly  declared — 

'  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists ;  I  believe  I  have 
no  lawful  right  to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did 
so  with  a  full  knewledge  that  I  had  made  this  and  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And  more  than  this,  they 
were  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  in  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now 
read.  I  now  reiterate  those  sentiments,  and  in  doing  so  I  only  press 
upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the 
case  is  susceptible — that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no 
section  are  to  be  in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  admi- 
nistration  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 

Constitution,  which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen,  has  passed 
Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I 
depart  from  my  purpose  so  far  as  to  say,  that  holding  such  a  provi* 
sion  as  now  impHed  to  be  constitutionid  law,  I  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable.' 

Vol  111.— iVb.  221.  R  But 
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But  more  than  this.  The  current  of  legislation  and  judicial 
decision  upon  subfecto  oonnected  irith  slavery  iiad  been  for  .some 
past  time  setting  strong!  j  in  favour  of  the  slave-owning  States.  The 
Fugitive-Slave  Law  passed,  by  which  the  runaway  slave  might 
be  seized  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  luxrse 
or  an  -ox  that  had  strayed  or  been  stolen.  The  owner  in  Louisiana 
might  follow  his  property  and  claim  it  in  New  England  or  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  Dred  Scott  case^  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington decided  that  Congress  was  not  competent  to  make  a  law 
prohibiting  slavery  to  exist  beyond  a  certain 'degree  of  latitude, 
as  it  hsMl  done  in  the  case  of  ikte  Missouri  conpromise ;  and 
when  a  neg^o  claimed  his  freedom  on  the  ground  ^diat  he  resided 
north  of  that  line,  it  determined  that  he  still  remained  the  pro- 
perty of  his  master  who  bad  brought  him  from  the  South.  jThe 
Court  held  'that  the  Constitution  recognises  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that  description  of 
property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen.* 

We  thus  see  that  4^  Supreme  Court,  Congress,  -die  Repub- 
lican party,  and  the  President,  had  each,  in  their  several  spheres, 
hedged  in  the  interests  of  tbe  slave-owner,  and  g^en  him  every 
possible  guarantee  against  any  invasion  of  his  rights.  Is  it  then 
a  delusion  to  suppose  that  slavery  had  anything  to  do  with 
Secession?  This  we  by  no  means  say.  It  was  one  of  the 
causes,  but  not  in  the  manner  nor  to  the  extent  generally  ima* 
gined.  To  understand  this,  we  must  consider  the  political 
bearings  of  the  question,  and  this  we  cannot  do  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Union. 

That  Union  consisted  originally  of  thirteen  States,  of  which 
one  only — Massachusetts — was  entirely  free  soil:  in  all  the 
others  slavery  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degjree.  Sy  the  Con- 
stitution, each  State  sends  to  the  Senate  two  members,  whatever 
may  be  its  extent  or  population.  lAew  York  .and  Khode  Island, 
Geoi^ia  and  Vermont,  are  equally  Tepresented  in  the  Upper 
House.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  k  difierent.  There 
representation  is  in  the  mtio  of  population.  Fonnerly  it  was  one 
member  for  every  33,000  serak ;  it  is  now  one  lor  every  127,872. 
At  iBrst  Ae  South  could  have  ino  fear  that  her  interests  wonld 
suffer  from  the  Union.  The  richness  and  fertility  of  ^the  soil, 
the  enormous  extent  of  'territory  then  stiU  ''unoccupied,  seemed  to 
promise  for  all  future  iime  superaority  in  weahh  and  power. 
Virginia  look  the  lead  In  framing  ihe  Articles  of  Union, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  ablest  politician  amongst  the  eminent 
men  employed  in  the  task,  was  a. delegate  from  Virginia.  The 
capital  was  within  lier  boundmies,  aud  so  prolific  was  she  in 
statesmen  that  she  acquired  the  proud  title  «f  Mother  of  Presi- 
dents. 
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dents.  At  the  beginnin|i^  of  the  century  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased from  France,  and  Florida  was  taken  from  Spain ;  so  that 
the  area  of  slavery  was  enormously  increased,  and  the  position  of  I 

the  South  seemed  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  not  then  dreamed 
that  slavery  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  curse — a  thing  to 
be  denounced  as  a  crime  in  pulpits  and  on  platforms.  It  was 
not  foreseen  that  the  source  of  supply  would  be  dried  up,  and 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa — which  was  then  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  the  importation  of  manufactures  from 
England — would  become  an  act  to  which  the  feelings  of  mankind 
would  be  as  much  opposed  as  to  piracy  or  murder. 

But  a  change  took  place.  In  1808  the  Slave-trade  was  for- 
bidden. The  Northern  States  were  gradually  ceasing  to  hold 
slaves,  whoy  owing  io  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  were  far 
less  valuable  there  than  in  the  South ;  and  these  slaves  were  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  not  emancipated  but  sold  to  the 
Southern  planters,  who,  having  paid  for  them  as  property,  naturally- 
expected  that  as  purchasers  their  title  would  be  respected  by  the 
aellecs.  But  new  intaresto  wfixe  springing  up  in  the  North,  where 
the  active  industry  of  the  pe<^Ie  was  creating  manufactures  to 
compete  with  the  broadc-loths  <rf  Yorkshire  and  the  calicoes  of 
Lancashire,  We  sjiaill  advert  to  this  subject  more  fully  by  and 
by.  Here  we  need  only  mention  that  these  n^uiufactures  were 
encouraged  by  highly  protective  duties,  the  burden  of  which  fell 
abnost  exclusively  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  who  were 
entirely  agriculturists,  who  had  no  manufacture  of  their  own,  and 
who  wure  the  iA^ei  customers  of  the  North.  Their  object  was 
to  get  manufactures  cheap  in  e;cchai\ge  for  their  cotton  and  sug^ir, 
and  coffee  and  tobacco.  They  therefore  would  gladly  have  seen 
flxe  ports  of  the  Union  admit  all  that  Europe  woi|ld  send  them 
free  of  duty.  The  object  of  the  Northern  States  was  to  make 
hmga  manufactures  dear,  and  thereby  force  the  ,South  to  buy 
from  them^  Thus  the  commjercial  interests  of  the  two  great  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country  became  antagonistic ;  and  this 
led  to  a  struggle  for  political  supremacy.  Now  here  tl^e  element 
of  slavery  was  of  vitsJ  importance — not  as  9,  social  but  a  political 
qnestion.  The  original  number  of  the  States  was,  as  we  l^ve  said, 
thirteen :  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  they  were  thirty- 
four.  The  increase  was  made  from  time  to  time. as  the  tide  of 
population  rolled  on,  and  countries,  which  a  few  y^rs  before  had 
for  the  first  time  echoed  to  the  axe  of  the  backwoodsman,  assumed 
the  dignity  of  organized  £i^tes,  and  clpiimed  admission  into  the 
Union.  But  ei^ch  .new  State  ;Bent  its  two  members  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  balance  ojf  political  power  ther^  would  of  course  incline 
to  the  South  or  to  the  North,  according  as  the  majority  of  those 
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States  were  slave-holding  or  free-soil.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  There^ 
owing  to  the  largfe  proportion  of  members  who  were  returned  by  the 
older  and  more  thickly  peopled  States,  the  representatives  of  the 
new  comers  did  not  at  first  so  materially  alter  the  relative  posi* 
tions  of  the  two  parties.  For  a  long  time  the  South  had  the 
majority,  but  that  majority  began  steadily  to  decrease.  The  rate 
of  immigration  into  the  Free  States  became  more  and  more  rapid, 
and  as  they  became  more  populous  of  course  they  returned  more 
members.  If  the  Slave  States  remained  stationary,  or  did  not 
advance  in  the  same  ratio,  it  was  clear  that  they  must  be  beaten 
in  the  struggle :  and  this  the  more  certainly  as  the  minimum 
number  taken  as  the  standard  of  representation  was  increased* 
For  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  that  number  is  large,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible for  particular  States,  even  although  increasing  in  numbers, 
to  add  a  single  unit  to  their  members,  while  others  may  be  able 
to  add  several.  Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  We  will  quote  firom 
Mr,  Spence : — 

'  Originally  Yirginia  letomed  10  members  to  6  from  New  Yoik ; 
the  proportions  are  now — Virginia  11  to  New  York  30.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Virginia  had  at  one  time  23  members,  now  reduced  to  11, 
although  her  population  has  increased,  slowly  indeed,  but  steadily, 
during  the  period.  And  South  CaroHna,  which  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Constitution  stands  for  5  in  65,  or  one-thirteenth  of  the  representa- 
tion, will  return,  under  the  last  census,  4  out  of  233,  or  one-sixtieth 
part.  Hence  that  State  has  now  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  repre- 
sentative power  it  had  when  the  Federal  compact  was  framed — a 
compact  entered  into  with  the  expectation  of  advantage  from  it.' 

The  consequence  was  that  in  1820,  when  Missouri  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  the  relative  numbers  in  the  Senate 
were  so  equally  balanced,  that  its  admission  as  a  slave-holding  or 
a  free-soil  State  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  either 
the  South  or  the  North.  '  It  was  this,*  says  Mr.  Spence,  *  which 
caused  the  desperate  character  of  that  struggle.  The  mere 
admission  of  a  single  State  had  been  accepted  with  indifference 
before,  when  regarded  merely  as  the  admission  of  one  to  a 
number,  but  it  had  become  the  weight  that  was  to  turn  the 
scale.'  The  contest  ended  in  the  well-known  Missouri  com- 
promise, by  which  slavery  was  excluded  from  all  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  north  of  a  line  coin- 
ciding with  36^  30'  latitude. 

The  next  great  struggle  was  as  to  the  admission  of  Texas.  It 
was  torn  from  Mexico  by  the  South,  as  Florida  had  been  torn  from 
Spain.  ^  Let  it  be  signified  to  me,'  General  Jackson  had  written 
to  President  Monroe,  '  through  any  channel,  that  the  possession 

of 
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of  the  Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
sixty  days  it  will  be  accomplished.'  This  seemed  to  be  an 
ijnportant  gain  to  the  South,  but  mark  the  retribution  that  fol- 
lowed !  The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a  war  with  Mexico, 
and  this  to  the  extension  of  the  Union  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific :  gold,  apparently  inexhaustible,  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  an  enormous  tide  of  population  flowed  into  the  new 
EI  Dorado,  and  also  into  Oregon,  adding  immensely  to  the 
territory  of  the  Northern  free-soil  States.  Again,  the  Irish 
famine  occurred.  It  was  now  no  longer  the  influx  of  emigrants, 
bat  the  exodus  of  a  nation  to  the  North.  The  population  there 
became  overpoweringly  greater  than  in  the  Soudi,  and  the  ratio 
of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  followed  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  South  struggled  hard  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  supremacy.  The  North  had  been  unwilling  to  extend  the 
Missouri  compromise  to  the  West,  for  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  extend  slavery  to  every  new  State  south  of  that  line  as  far  as 
the  Pacific,  and  the  South  would  not  rest  under  it  because  it 
prevented  slavery  from  extending  northwards.  The  result  was 
that  in  1844  Mr.  Douglas,  representing  .the  interests  of  the  Slave 
States,  carried  the  Nebraska  Bill,  whereby  the  principle  of 
^squatter  sovereignty'  was  established;  that  is,  each  territory 
before  its  admission  into  the  Union  was  to  determine  whether  it 
recognized  slavery  or  not ;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  ^  when 
admitted  as  a  State  or  States  the  said  territory,  or  any  portion  of 
the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  institutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their 
admission.' 

Bat  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  made  this  a  dead 
letter.  For  the  Supreme  Court  there  decided  thiat  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  to  declare  slavery  illegal,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  legislative  authority  in  any  terri- 
tory to  prohibit  it.  The  question  again  assumed  a  practical 
form  in  the  case  of  Kansas.  We  all  know  that  this  was  made 
the  battle-ground  of  the  contending  parties,  and  this  not  figura- 
tively but  literally ;  for  civil  war  ragcKl  in  the  territory  and  blood 
flowed,  because  the  minority  in  favour  of  slavery  would  not 
yield  to  the  majority  who  wished  to  exclude  it.  We  give  no 
opinion  as  to  which  party  was  right  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  nor  stop  to  inquire  with  what  show  of  justice  or  reason 
the  Slave  States,  which  had  carried  the  Nebraska  Act,  now 
practically  repudiated  it.  Our  object  is  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Secession. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  political  character  of 
the  struggle  between  the  South  and  the  North,  than  that  which 

at 
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at  ifftt  sight  Mipean  to  be  entnrij  a  social  m  commeicial 
qiie8lioi>~-naineIjy  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  tenitorias  or 
States,  For  it  would  seem  to  be  directly  ccmlrai^  to  the  intemit 
of  the  coCten-plantsr  and  Migar^ower  to  faring  fresh  distrieta 
nto  eompetxticMi  with-  hinnel^     He  has  now  a  mimopolj  of 

Coduotioii;  Why  shovdd  he  widi  others  to  shasa  in  it,  and  thus 
wer  his<  pvofits  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  agricoitoiist  of 
Virgiiiia  or  Georgia'  should  desire  New  Mexico  and  Ariaoaa  to 
become  slave-holding  States,  in  order  that  they  may  prodnoe 
cotton  and  sugar  in  rivalry  with  kiraaelf  ?  Or  is  it  the  want  of 
fresh  soil  that  is  felt,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  plants* 
tions,  and  is  he  obliged  to  look  out  for  new  fields  of  labour  in 
which  his  slaves  may  be  more  profitably  employed?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  planter  of  Virginia  has  no  thcmght  ci 
tmnsfeiring  himself  or  his  slaves  to  New  Mexico,  sane  thonaand 
miles  away.  And  how  stand  die  &cts  as  to  the  increase  of 
skvery  in  the  new  districts?  New  Mexico  has  aa  area  of 
300,000  square  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  ysaxs  there  axe 
upon  the  territory  twenty^two  slaves,  and  of  these  only  twelve 
are  domiciled.  And  yet  the  area  of  New  Mexico  is  four  times 
as  large  as  England.  When,  therefore^  so  little  pains  are  taken 
to  propagate  slavery  outside  the  circle  of  the  existing*  Sivve 
States,  it  cannot  be  that  the  extension  of  slavery  k  denred  by 
the  South  on  social  or  commeicjal  grounds  dinctly,  and  still 
less  6om  any  love  for  the  thing  itself  for  its  own  sake.  But  tlie 
Talue  of  New  Mexico  and  Ariaena  politically  is  very  great.  Id 
Ae  Senate  they  would  count  as  four  votes,  and  their  repxesenia-* 
tives  in  Congress  would  vote  with  the  South  or  with  the  North 
according  as  th»y  ranked  in  the  category  of  slave-holding  or 
frscHsoil  States. 

Surely  then  these  facta  prove  that  it  was  not  because  slavesy 
was  in  jeopardy  that  the  South  seceded  from  the  Norths  Nor  can 
the  North  pretend  that  she  is  fighting  in  the  cause  of  humani^ 
to  remoive  the  blot  of  slavery  from  the  escutcheao*  of  the  Union. 
She  was  never  more  disposed  to  rivet  die  chains  of  bandage  and 
sender  emancipation  hopeless  in  those  territories  wheiie  alone 
slavery  eon  exist  for  purposes  of  piodoetion,'  than  at  the  my 
moment  when  she  would  h»ve  us  believe  that  her  seal  for  the  in- 
tsresta  of  the  slaves  was  the  cause  of  the  iJienatioa  of  the  South, 

But  if  this  be  so,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  What  W€U  the 
cause  of  offence  ?  How  came  the  view»  of  the  South  to  be  so 
opposed  to  those  of  the  North  that  it  determined  at  all  hasawda, 
and  at  any  cost,  to  renounce  partnership,  and  declare  itself  in- 
dependent ?  Why  was  combined  political  action  neeessary  in 
tlie  case  of  aU  the  Southern  States  tor  oppose  Ae  policy  of  Ae 

North? 
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North?  If  slavery  -wbls  n^t  indaag^,  what  elae  had  they  to  fear? 
In  the  fivst  jrface,  the  North  and  the  South  did  not  really  coa- 
stitute  oae  nattiHi;  In  the  next  place^  their  commercial  in- 
terests were  in  conflict.  The  North  wished  to  foster  its  own 
manufactures  hy  high  protective  tariffs,  the  burden  of  which  fell 
chiefly  on  the  South ;  and  that  in  two  ways.  JPirst,  because  they 
weae  the  largest  coasumers  ;  aad^  secondly,  because  aa  produeers 
they  were  unaUe  toexchan^  their  ccanmoditiea  with  the  manufac- 
tmes  of  England  to  the  same  extent  or  advantage  as  if  the  duties  on 
imports  had  been  lower.  When  theConstitution  was  first  framed 
the  whole  of  the  States  were  agricultural,  and  all  manufactures 
were  imported.  The  early  tariffs  were  extremely  moderate  ;  the 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  varying  from  5  to  7^  per  cent. 
The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-13  led  to  the  introduction 
of  home  manufactures,  but  only  in  the  North.  With  the  return 
of  peace  came  distress  upon  the  newly-created  interests,  which 
had  to  struggle  against  competition  with  England.  In  1816  a 
tariff  of  high  protective  duties  was  imposed,  under  which  the 
manufactures  of  the  North  flourished  at  the  exp«ise  of  their 
Southern  neighbours.  Capital  was  attracted,  and  that  branch 
of  industry  became  more  and  more  powerful  in  itaelf  and  influ- 
ential in  Congress.  In  1823  a  farther  large  increase  of  duties 
was  proposed.  The  Southern  States  strenuously  opposed  the 
measure  ;  but  they  were  beaten  by  narrow  majorities  of  107  to 
102  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  25  to  21  in  the  Senate. 
In  1828  the  strug^e  was  renewed ;  and  on  diat  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  following  jMrophetic  words  were  spoken 
by  one  of  the  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives : — 

'if  the  union  of  these  Stotecr  shall  ever  he  severed,  and  iiheir 
liberties  subverted,  the  historian  who  records  these  disasters  will  have 
to  ascribe  them  to  measures  of  this  desoriptiou.  I  do  sineerely 
believe  that  UBither  this  Govenunent,  nor  any  free  government,  can 
eodst  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  such  a  system  of  legislation.' 

The  tariff  came  again  under  revision  in  1832.  Owing  to  ex- 
cessive protective  duties,  there  was  now  so  large  a  surplus  of 
revenue  that  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  them.  But  the 
Northern  States,  were  determined  that  their  manufactures  should 
be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  other  commodities.  The  South 
protested  against  this  injustice,  but  in  vain.  The  new  tariff 
passed,  and  was  so  flagrantly  unfair  that  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned in  South  Carolina,  which  passed  an  ordinance  declaring 
it  null  and  void,  on.  the  ground  that  C(n]gress  had  exceeded  its 
just  powers  mider  the  Constitution.  The  danger  was  so  immi- 
nent that  the  North  now  yielded  to  fear  what  it  had  refused  to 
grant  to  justice.     News  arrived  that  South  Carolina  was  oalling 

out 
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out  her  militia,  and  preparing  for  war.  Upon  this  a  measure 
was  hastily  introduced  and  rapidly  passed,  by  which  a  large 
though  gradual  reduction  of  duties  on  manufactures  was  effected. 
South  Carolina  was  appeased,  and  the  peril  for  the  moment 
passed  away. 

In  1842,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  exchequer, 
which  arose  chiefly  from  a  reduction  in  the  income  derivable 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  the  duties  were  again  raised.  This 
is  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff;  and,  to  auote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Spence,  *  from  that  day  to  this  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
States  has  been  continuously  protective,  to  the  profit  of  Northern 
manufactures  at  the  cost  of  the  Southern  agriculturist.'  For  the 
Southern  States  are  the  great  exporters  of  the  Union.  Our 
imports  from  them  have  reached  thirty  millions  a-year.  They 
wish  to  receive  our  earthenware,  woollens,  and  calico  in  exchange ; 
but  the  North  does  all  in  its  power  to  exclude  them  by  a  high 
and  most  complicated  tarifl^  in  order  to  protect  its  own  manu- 
factures. We  need  not  here  discuss  the  question  of  free  trade 
and  protection.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  at  present  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  system  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view ;  but  it  is  all-important  to  remember  that 
the  whole  of  the  South  was,  without  exception,  opposed  to  these 
duties,  and  their  interest  was  diametrically  against  such  legisla- 
tion. It  enhanced  the  price  of  that  which  they  had  to  buy,  and 
diminished  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  which  they  had  to 
sell.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  Coleridge's  *  Table  Talk,* 
p.  230,  to  show  the  view  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the  Northern 
States,  as  far  back  as  1833,  by  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  this 
century — a  man  who  felt  no  interest  in  party  questions,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  involved  some  principle  of  importance.  After 
showing  that  taxation  may,  without  being  unfair,  press  unequally, 
or  apparently  so,  on  different  classes  in  a  State,  he  goes  on  to 
say :  *  But  when  New  England,  which  may  be  considered  a  State 
in  itself,  taxes  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in  order  to 
cherish  manufactures  of  its  own,  and  thereby  forces  the  Caro- 
linians, another  State  of  itself,  with  which  there  is  little  inter- 
communion, which  has  no  such  desire  or  interest  to  serve,  to 
buy  worse  articles  at  a  higher  price,  it  is  altogether  a  different 
question,  and  is,  in  fact,  downright  tyranny  of  the  worst,  because 
of  the  most  sordid,  kind.' 

Can  we  then  wonder  that  the  Southern  States  were  embittered 
against  the  North,  and  that  they  looked  upon  the  commercial 
tariffs  of  which  they  were  the  victims  as  a  kind  of  robbery  ?  To 
make  head  against  such  a  system  they  required  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress, and,  by  allying  themselves  to  the  Democrats  in  opposi- 
tion 
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lion  to  the  Republicans,  they  were  barely  able  to  maintain  an 
unequal  struggle.  We  now  see  the  immense  importance  of  slavery 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  was  not  from  any  admiration  of 
the  thing  in  itself,  nor  from  a  desire  to  create  competition  with 
themselves,  but  in  order  to  gain  votes  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  they  battled  so  desperately  for  the 
admission  into  the  Union  of  new  territories  as  slave-holding  and 
not  as  free-soil  States.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
tone  adopted  by  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery  exasperated 
the  South,  even  when  there  was  the  least  ground  for  fear  that 
legislative  protection  to  their  property  would  be  withdrawn. 
Books,  sermons,  speeches — a  whole  flood  of  literature  was  directed 
against  slavery,  and  the  cotton-planters  were  held  up  to  public 
execration  as  beings  who  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  The 
Abolitionists  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Southerner  in 
language  which  made  the  blood  boil  in  his  veins.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  say  a  word  in  favour  of  slavery :  it  is  a  horrible 
evil,  and  England  has  no  deeper  cause  for  self-gratulation  than 
the  pecuniary  sacrifices  she  made  to  shake  off  the  pollution  from 
her  for  ever.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  would  be  an 
atrocious  wrong  to  deprive  forcibly  the  planter  of  his  property 
without  compensation.  What  then  must  have  been  his  feelings 
to  hear  himself  threatened  with  spoliation,  and  his  name  associated 
with  infamy?  If  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  have  had  no 
other  effect,  they  have  done  this :  they  have  produced  an  intensity 
of  hatred  in  the  South  which,  added  to  the  sense  of  injury  from 
hostile  tariffs,  made  its  continuance  in  the  Union,  except  under 
compulsion,  impossible.  Men  will  not  remain  in  partnership 
who  detest  each  other,  and  who  have  each  sufficient  capital  to  set 
up  business  for  themselves.  If  the  subject  had  been  approached 
in  a  more  conciliatory  manner,  the  result  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent All  that  the  planter  heard  of  from  the  Abolitionist  was 
a  denial  of  his  right,  and  the  only  plan  for  making  him  relinquish 
his  property  was  confiscation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  feasible  scheme  for  extinguishing 
slavery  has  yet  been  proposed  by  the  North.  The  obvious  mode 
is  compensation.  We  are  not  now  considering  the  question  of 
what  would  become  of  the  Blacks  themselves,  and  what  would 
be  their  destiny  if  suddenly  emancipated.  We  confine  our- 
selves solely  to  the  question  of  property.  We  never  yet  heard 
of  a  deliberate  plan  for  buying  up  all  the  negroes.  Perhaps  the 
Abolitionists  were  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  for, 
taking  the  number  of  negro  slaves  according  to  the  last  census 
at  four  millions,  and  averaging  their  value  at  six  hundred  dollars 
a  head,  which  is  not  a  high  figure,  the  amount  of  compensation 

required 
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requised  would  be  five  hundred  millions  of  pomds  sterling! 
Here»  by  the  way,  wa  must  obsenre,  th»t  the  expenditure  oi  the 
first  year  of  the  war  is  computed  at  two  hundred  milliocis,  and 
that  payments  in  specie  have  alccady  been  susp^ided.  BiU  surely, 
if  the  North  is  as  sincere  in  it*  hatred  of  slavery  bb  we  are  asked 
to  believe,  we  might  expect  something  to  be  done  (by  its  extinc- 
tion in  cases  where  the  process  would  be  easy  and  the  pecumacy 
cost  small.  The  little  state  of  Delawaxc  has  Less  than.  1800  slaves. 
The  district  of  Columbia  which  surrounds  Washington,  and  which, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States^is  placed  by 
the  Constitution  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress,  without 
the  possibility  of  any  question  of  State  rights  being  raised,  con- 
tains 3181  slaves.  Why  are  not  these  districts  purged  from  the 
black  stain  of  slavery  ?  The  conduct  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
North  to  the  poor  negro^  or  any  one  tainted  with  his  blood,  is 
thoroughly  unchristian.  They  conndes  eonlaat  contamination.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  we  saw  a  petition  from  the  colooied 
citizens  of  Philadelphia^  the  city  of  ^  biothedy  love,'  praying  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  in  the  passenger  cars.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that 
the  South  is  tempted  to  regard  the  clamour  of  the  North  against 
slavery  as  someUiing  very  like  hypocrisy,,  and  to  resent  with 
bitterness  a  cry  which  it  knows  to  be  injurious  and  believes  to  be 
insincece. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked.  Why  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  President  the  turning-point  of  the  struggle?  what  was 
there  in^  that  event  so  intolerable  to  the  South  tha^  it  rushed  at 
once  into  secession?  We  have  seen  that  he  was  prepared  to 
give  slavery  mere  protection  than  it  had  ever  before  eo^oyed ; 
and  at  first  s^ht  it  would  seem  a  most  unjustifiable  act  for  half 
a  continent  to  plunge  into  civil  war  became  ite  own  candidate 
was  beaten  in  an  election  struggle— to  draw  the  sword  beoauae 
it  was  defeated  by  the  ballot-b^  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Southom  States  had  been  obliged  to  accept  a  President  from 
the  North,  and  had  lost  the  man  of  their  own  choice.  But  they  did 
not  in  angjry  disappointment  break  up  the  Union..  We  cannot 
answer  the  ^cstion  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Spenoe: — 

*  Because  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Umted  States  the 
election  of  the  President  was  ptu^ly  geographicsl ;  it  was  not  a 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  party,  1^  at  thoee  of  the  Northern  fowet. 
It  was  an  act  which  sevex^  North  from  South  as  with  the  clean  cut 
of  a  Imifa.  Upon  snoh  a  division  Jefierson  remarked  long  ago ;  a 
geogmphicsl  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  snd 
political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  psfisions  of  men, 
will  never  he  obliterated,  and  eveiy  irritation  will  make  it  deeper  snd 

deeper The  Northern  States  had  183  votes,  the  Southern, 

if 
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if  vnaiiimoiis,  120«  HencA  it  wm  plain  iliat  if  the  North  chose  to 
act  in  a  mass,  its  power  waa  irzesistihle.  AJt  last  it  did  act  in  a  mass. 
Up(Mi  that  event  political  power  departed  from  the  South  and  departed 

for  oyer Looking  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from 

an  European  point  of  yiew,  it  was  an  ordinary,  an  insignificant  event ; 
looking  at  it  as  seen  by  the  Sonthemer,  it  was  the  kneU  of  the  depart- . 
ing  independence  and  wel^ire  of  this  portion  of  the  Continent.' 

But  besides  slavery  and  commercial  tarifTs,  and  altogether 
independent  of  any  conflict  of  interests,  sooner  or  later  Secession 
was  inevitable.  The  Federal  Republic  contained  within  itself  the 
germ  of  its  own  destruction.  It  was  not  a  homogeneous  whole, 
but  was  made  up  of  incongruous  parts,  the  cohesion  of  which 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  size.  A  mass  so  com- 
posed will  bieak  by  its  own  weight.  The  population  of  the 
Union  at  the  date  of  the  Constitution  was  not  so  great  as  the 
papulation  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day.  Now  the  population 
IS  naore  than  thirty-one  millions ;  the  number  of  States  is  thirty- 
four  ;  and  the  territory  embraced  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  imagination  to  realise  it.  The  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi alone  can  contain  and  support  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
£im>pe.  The  Union  stretched  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  comprised  States,  some  of  which 
wese  larger  than  most  Eluropean  kingdoms.  And  the  idea  of 
their  separate  independence  was  carefully  fostered  by  their  institu- 
tions ;  each  had  its  numic  Congress,  its  Governor,  its  own  taxa- 
tion, its  own  militia,  its  own  laws*.  As  they  grew  in  numbers  and 
importance,  they  would  necessarily  become  more  and  more  im- 
patient of  external  control,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  legislation 
by  odiers  which  they  might  think  adverse  to  their  interests.  The 
centrifugal  force  was  becoming  year  by  year  stronger  than  the 
centripetal ;  and  we  know  that  in  dynamics  the  result  is,  that 
the  revolving  body  flies  off  at  a  tangent.  The  event  was  long 
foreseen*  Even  Washingtoa  had  foreboding  fears  that  the  extent 
of  the  thirteen  original  States — a  mere  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic 
•—was  too  great  for  permanent  union.  He  hardly  dared  to  look 
into  the  future.  '  Let  experience,'  he  said,  ^  solve  the  question  ; 
to  look  to  specuIatioQ  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.'  Jefferson 
wrote  thus :  '  I  have  been  amongst  the  most  sanguine  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
mvch,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance.'  Curtis  in  his 
^  History  of  the  Constitution,'  observes,  ^  many  of  the  wisest  of 
the  statesmen  of  diat  period,  as  we  now  know,  entertained  doubts 
whether  the  country  embraced  by  the  thirteen  original  States 
would  not  be  too  large  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  Repub- 
lican government.'     In  183S  Coleridge  said  (see  ^  Table  Talk,' 

p.  201) 
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p.  201) — ^  Can  there  be  any  thorough  national  fusion  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  ?  I  think  not  In  fact,  the  Union 
will  be  shaken  almost  to  dislocation  whenever  a  very  serious 
question  between  the  States  arises.  The  American  Union  has 
no  centre,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  make  one.  The  more 
they  extend  their  borders  into  the  Indians'  land,  the  weaker  will 
the  national  cohesion  be.  But  I  look  upon  the  States  as  splendid 
masses  to  be  used,  by  and  by,  in  the  composition  of  two  or  three 
great  governments.'  A  Russian  writer,  Ivan  Golovin,  remarked 
six  years  ago,  *'  A  visit  to  the  United  States  has  the  strange 
property  of  cooling  democrats.  Again  I  tell  you  that  the  mani- 
fest destiny  of  the  States  is  disunion.  I  do  not  give  the  Union 
eight  years  to  last.'  G rattan  says,  ^  the  day  must  no  doubt  come 
when  clashing  objects  will  break  the  ties  of  a  common  interest 
which  now  preserve  the  Union.  The  districts  of  South,  North, 
and  West  are  joined,  like  some  wall  of  incongruous  material, 
with  cement  insufficient  to  secure  perpetual  cohesion.'  Sterling 
in  his  ^  Letters  from  the  Slave  States  in  1857,'  declares  that  ^  no 
wise  man  would  venture  to  foretel  the  probable  issue  of  American 
aflairs  during  the  next  four  years.' 

But  the  next  question  is.  Had  the  Southern  States  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  secede?  Was  Secession  an  act  of  Rebellion? 
The  Unionists  declare  that  it  was.  They  say  that  every  Southerner 
found  in  arms  against  the  Federal  forces  is  a  traitor,  and  may  be 
lawfully  hanged  as  such.  The  Confederate  States  assert  that 
they  are  guilty  of  neither  treason,  nor  rebellion,  nor  revolt ;  and 
that  they  had  as  much  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  if  they 
pleased,  as  other  States  have  to  elect  to  remain  in  it  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  this  at  least  is  certain :  if  the 
Confederate  States  are  successful  in  establishing  their  independ* 
ence,  Foreign  Powers  will,  nay  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
recognise  that  independence.  They  will  be  admitted  into  the 
family  of  nations,  whatever  may  have  been  their  title  during  the 
struggle.  Still  the  question  is  interesting  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  one  in  which  neither  party 
will  ever  be  likely  to  convince  the  other  by  argument ;  for  it  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  might  exhaust  a  volume  instead  of  the 
few  lines  we  can  afford  to  bestow  on  it  The  authorities  have 
been  examined  by  Professor  Bernard  with  much  acuteness  and 
entire  impartiality,  and  the  whole  question  is  argued  by  Mr. 
Spence  with  singular  clearness  and  ability  in  the  chapter  of  his 
work,  headed  ^  Is  Secession  a  Constitutional  Right  ? '  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject.  We 
find  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  two  principles  in  conflict 
— the  Federative  and  National  character  of  the  Union.     The 
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Constitution  was  a  compromise  between  them  both;  and  ever 
since  its  adoption  there  have  been,  as  might  be  expected,  two 
difierent  views  taken  of  the  results.  There  has  always  been  a 
Federalist  and  an  anti-Federalist  party  :  the  one  asserting  that 
the  Union  is  a  federative  compact  of  independent  and  sovereign 
States ;  the  other  that  it  is  the  fusion  of  those  States  into  one 
People,  whose  will  is  law  when  expressed  by  a  majority  in  G)n- 
gress.*     Let  us  glance  at  the  facts. 

When  the  American  colonies  revolted  from  Great  Britain,  the 
Government  was  carried  on  during  the  War  of  Independence  by 
a  body  called  Congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different 
States  which  made  common  cause  in  the  Rebellion.  We  need 
not  stop  to  enquire  by  what  process  dependent  colonies  of  one 
Crown  converted  themselves  during  the  struggle  into  separate 
States.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1776,  it  was  proclaimed  that  *  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States.* 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  were  afterwards 
framed  in  Congress,  which  were  to  be  proposed  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  the  United  States  to  be  considered,  and,  if  approved 
of  by  them,  they  are  advised  to  authorise  .their  delegates  to  ratify 
the  same  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Article  2 
declares  that  '  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is 
not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.  Article  13  provides  that  the 
Articles  'shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the 
Union  shall  be  perpetual.'  These  Articles  were  agreed  to  by  the 
several  States  acting  in  their  separate  capacities,  and  were  finally 
adopted  in  Congress  in  1781.  They  continued  in  force  until 
1787.  But  an  important  change  then  took  place.  As  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  *  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,*  by  the  judgment  of  the  old  Congress,  and  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  save  one — Rhode  Island,  the  Confederation  had  been 
declared  defective  and  inadequate  to  the  exigences  of  Government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  A  convention  was  therefore 
summoned  to  amend  the  Articles,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1787,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  of  twelve  out  of  the 
thirteen  States.  But  these  delegates  had  not  the  power  of  binding 
the  States  they  Represented.     The  resolutions  arrived  at  were  to  be 

*  That  the  Constitution  is  a  federative  compact  was  asserted  by  Kentncky  in 
1797  and  1798;  by  Virginia  in  1798  and  1829;  by  Georgia  in  1835;  by  South 
Carolina  in  18:27  and  1833  ;  by  North  Carolina  in  1837.  See  Bernard's  *  Lectures 
on  the  present  American  War/  p.  60,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 
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submitted  to  each  State  separately,  to  be  rejected  or  ratified  as 
that  State  should  determine  according  to  its  own  Constitution. 
Eleven  of  the  States  adopted  theConstitution,  but  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  for  some  lime  held  out ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1790  that  the  Constitution  was  ratified  bj  all  the  States. 

Now  the  question  is,  Did  each  of  theise  States  renounce  for 
ever  its  right  to  withdraw  firom  the  partnership  or  union  thus 
formed  ?  The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  *  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  ....  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.^  But  the  people  here  spoken  oi  were 
not  the  people  taken  as  one  whole,  but  the  people  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  agreeing  to  certain  specified  conditions  of  union  for 
the  purposes  therein  mentioned.  In  the  ratif jiiig  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  objected  to  the  words  *  We, 
the  people,'  lest  it  n^ght  be  supposed  that  it  meajit  the  inhab- 
itants of  all  the  States  as  one  homogeneous  mass.  But  Madisoa 
replied :  ^  The  parties  to  it  are  to  be  the  people,  but  not  the  people 
as  composing  one  great  society^  hut  the  people  as  composing  thirteen 
sovereignties,^  And  this  i^  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  each 
State  s^iaratelj,  which  came  to  a  determination  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  people  of  any  other  State  ;  and  the  Articles  are 
at  the  .end  declared  to  be  ^  Done  ii)  Convention  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  States  present.'  Not  a  word  is  said  in  this  docu- 
ment that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual.  By  the  act  of  ratification 
each  State  surrendered  certain  rights,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  surrendered  the  right  to  withdraw  firom  the  Union  when- 
ever it  found  it  more  to  its  advantage  to  retire  than  to  remain. 
Such  a  surrender  is  nowhere  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  .and 
by  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amendments  which  were  afterwards 
added  to  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  some  of  the  States  it  is  pn>- 
vided  that  'The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  or  to  fhe  people.*  In  fact,  Virginia 
at  the  moment  of  adopting  the  Constitution  passed  the  following 
Act  in  Convention  on  the  26th  of  June,  1788 ; — 

'  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia^  duly  elected  in  ^por- 
Buance  of  a  recommendaticm  firom  ^e  Cf^eral  Assembly,  and  nov 
met  ia  Convention,  having  fuUy  and  finely  investigated  and  iligr^nflffliHl 
the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Coxxveniioo,  and  baiing  piepai«d  as 
well  as  the  moast  mature  deliberation  hath  o&aUed  us,  io  decide  &eie- 
on,  DO,  in  their  name  aad  in  behalf  of  the  peofde  of  Vizginia,  dedaie 
and  make  known,  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution, 
being  derived  firom  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  he  resumed 
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6y  Aem,  nismBwet  t&e  «ame  dball  l>e  parveiiedioiiheiriiijiiiy'or  oppres- 
mofla ;  and  that  ereiy  power  not  gBBnted  tiieieby  semainB  vn£b.  tiiein, 
and  «t  their  will.  That  thocefoie  no  right  of  any  denomuiatiozi  oaa 
be  canoeUod,  abridged,  lestrained^  or  modified  by  the  Congress 
by  the  Senate,  or  House  of  Bepreseotatiyes,  acting  in  any  capa- 
city, by  the  President  or  any  department  or  officer  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the  Gon« 
Btitntum  for  £hose  porposes ;  and  that  among  other  essential  rights, 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  ihe  press  cannot  be  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained,  or  mo£fied  by  any  an&ority  of  the  United 

And  Virgima  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  the  fall  know- 
ledge that  she  had  iiins  expressly  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
withdrawing  if  the  powers  granted  by  her  then  were  perverted  to 
ber  injury.  The  plea  of  the  Confederate  States  is  that  in  the  case 
of  all  of  them  the  powers  granted  have  been  so  perverted,  and  that 
of  this  they  have  tiie  rigitt  to  be  the  judges.  The  truth  is,  that 
every  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  compatible  with  the  principle 
— ^which  might  Imve  "been  embodied  at  the  end  as  a  proviso 
without' involving  any  contradiction  to  what  had  gone  before — 
that  all  the  enactments  shall  apply  to  each  State  only  so  long  as 
it  remains  a  member  of  the  Union.  For  instance,  Section  III.,  1, 
declares  that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies ;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  as  the  Confederate  States  have  levied  war, 
diey  are  guilty  of  treason.  Sut  it  may  well  mean  that  levying 
war  by  a  State  shall  be  treason  against  the  United  States  so  Umg 
as  tlie  pajficular  State  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  Sut  if  it  has 
the  right  to  secede  before  levying  war,  and  does  secede,  then  it 
cannot  be  treason.  And  so  of  all  the  other  provisions :  they 
may  be  all  read  with  the  saving  elause  of  a  durante  bene  placito 
of  ^e  separate  States. 

We  cannot  understand  howlMr.  Justice  Story  came  to  assert  in  bis 
^Commentaries,'  vol.  i.,  p.  1281,  that  *the  Constitution  was  neither 
made  nor  ratified  by  the  States  as  sovereignties  or  political  com- 
munities  The  doctrine  that  the  States  are  parties  is 

a  {^tuitous  assumption.'  Still  less  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Motley 
in  his  *  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,*  who  says  that  *  the 
Constitution  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  States — it  was  not  promul- 
gated in  the  name  of  ihe  States — it  was  not  ratified  by  the  States.' 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  In  the 
case  of  the  Bailk  of  Augusta  v.  Earle  (13  *  Peters'  Reports,*  p.  590), 
it  was  decided  that  the  rules  of  international  law  apply  to  the 
States  inter  se^  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  *  they  are 
sovereign  States.'  The  Constitution  was  a  Federative  compact, 
*  done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 

present ;' 
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present ;'  and  by  the  second  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  it  is 
declared  that  *  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty.'  Our  limits 
prevent  us  from  pursuing  the  subject  farther ;  but  we  would 
suggest  an  imaginary  case  as  a  test  for  trying  the  soundness  of 
the  view  of  the  Unionists.  Suppose  that  the  question  of  Secession 
had  been  submitted  to  Congress  and  negatived  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  majority  of  one.  It  is  quite  possible,  under 
the  system  of  representation  that  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  might  have  voted  through 
their  members  in  the  minority.  Nay,  owing  to  special  causes 
influencing  the  growth  of  population,  it  might  be  that  the  members 
for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
outnumbered  those  of  all  the  other  States  put  together ;  and  it 
'  might  also  be  that  in  the  Senate,  where  each  State  has  two  votes, 
all  the  members  voted  for  Secession  except  those  for  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  while  in  the  House  of  Representatives  all  the 
members  of  the  States  except  those  two  voted  in  the  same  way, 
but  were  still  in  a  minority.  Would,  then,  these  two  States  have 
the  legal  right  to  hold  the  immense  majority  of  dissenting  States 
fast  bound  for  all  time  to  an  Union  which  they  detested  and 
abhorred  ?  Is  not  this  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  and  theory  of 
the  American  Constitution,  the  great  principle  of  which  is  Qucd 
PoPULO  placuerity  id  lex  esto  f  When  the  people  of  eight  States, 
containing  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  unanimously  determine 
to  leave  the  Union,  is  it  not  a  contradiction  of  that  principle  to 
employ  force  to  compel  them  to  remain  ?  The  right  to  use  such 
force  has  been  expressly  repudiated  by  great  American  authorities. 
We  will  quote  only  two.  Madison  declared  that  '  the  use  of 
force  against  a  State  would  be  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than 
an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  be  considered 
by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts.' 
Hamilton  said,  *  To  coerce  a  State  would  be  one  of  the  maddest 
projects  ever  devised  :  no  State  would  ever  suffer  itself  to  be 
used  as  the  instrument  of  coercing  another.'  And  it  does  seem 
the  most  monstrous  of  anomalies  that  a  Government  founded  on 
the  ^  sacred  right  of  insurrection,'  should  pretend  to  treat  as  traitors 
and  rebels  six  or  seven  millions  of  people  who  withdraw  from  the 
Union,  and  merely  aSk  to  be  let  alone. 

But  .we  must  hasten  on  from  argument  to  narrative.  South 
Carolina  seceded.  She  was  joined  by  five  other  States — Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  and  at  a  later  period 
by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected 
President  of  the  new  conglomeration  of  republics,  which  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Confederate  States.  Fort  Sumter,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  Federal  troops,  was  cannonaded  and  taken  by  the 

Confederates, 
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Confederates,  and  on  the  15th  of  April  a  proclamation  was  issued 
hy  President  Lincoln,  in  which  he  cautiously  abstained  from 
characterising  the  Secessionists  as  traitors  or  rebels,  but  merely 
spoke  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being 
obstructed  in  seven  specified  States  by  combinations  too  powerful 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  he  called  out  the  militia  of  the  Union. 

When  authentic  information  reached  this  country  that  civil 
war  had  broken  out  in  America  the  British  Government  advised 
her  Majesty  to  issue  on  the  13th  of  May  a  proclamation  enjoin- 
ing the  strictest  neutrality  on  all  her  subjects  between  both  the 
contending  parties.  It  stated  in  the  preamble  that  hostilities  had 
unhappily  commenced  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  '  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,'  and  that  the  Queen  being  at 
peace  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  declared 
her  Royal  determination  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
contest  between  the  contending  parties.  And  all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  were  forbidden  *  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty, 
as  subjects  of  a  neutral  Sovereign  in  the  said  contest,  or  in  viola- 
tion or  contravention  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  that  behalf.' 

The  language  here  used  g^ve  great  offence  to  the  Federal 
States.  They  were  very  angry  that  the  laws  of  neutrality  should 
be  invoked  in  favour  of  those  whom  they  called  traitors.  And  yet 
no  other  course  could  fairly  have  been  taken  by  our  Government. 
Were  we  to  decide  off-hand  the  knotty  question  of  the  sovereign 
or  dependent  character  of  the  seceding  States,  and  determine  it 
against  them  ?  Were  we  at  once  to  place  them  in  the  category 
of 'rebels  in  revolt  against  a  Power  with  which  we  were  in 
amity?  And  even  in  that  point  of  view,  looking  at  the  extent  of 
the  Secession  and  the  dimensions  of  the  conflict,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  concede  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  both  parties. 
We  did  so  when  Greece  revolted  from  Turkey,  and  when  the 
war  was  beyond  all  doubt  an  insurrectionary  war.  The  Turkish 
Government  remonstrated,  but  Mr.  Canning  answered  the  remon- 
strance thus : — 

The  character  of  belligerency  is  not  so  much  a  principle  as  a 
fitct.  A  certain  degree  of  force  and  consistency  acquired  by  any 
mass  of  population  engaged  in  war  entitles  that  population  to  be 
treated  as  a  belligerent,  and  even  if  their  title  were  questionable, 
renders  it  the  interest,  well  understood,  of  all  civilized  nations  so 
to  treat  them.  For  what  is  the  alternative  ?  A  power  or  community 
(whichever  it  may  be  called)  which  is  at  war  with  another,  and  which 
covers  the  sea  with  its  cruisers,  must  either  be  acknowledged  as  a 

l)elligerent  or  treated  as  a  pirate But  what  monstrous 
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consequences  wotdd  follow  from  treating  as  pirates  a  population  of 
millions  of  sonls,  to  whom,  bj  that  yery  treatment,  the  right  would 
bo  conyeyed,  and  on  whom,  according  to  the  natural  law  of  self- 
defence,  the  obligation  would  be  imposed  of  making  temble  reprisals ! 
Humanity  required  that  a  contest,  marked  in  its  outset  hj  disgusting 
barbarities,  should  be  brought  within  the  regulated  limits  of  civilised 
war." 

We  might  be  content  with  this  authority,  for  comnion 
sense  teaches  us  that  the  reasoning  is  sound.  But  we  will  quote 
another,  which  even  the  Americans  of  the  North  must  respect. 
It  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  on  Foreign  Relations, 
March  19,  1822,  cited  by  Mr.  Bernard,  whose  labours  on  this 
subject  have  been  as  judicious  and  as  useful  as  those  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  : — 

'  When  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  and  of  govenmient, 
or,  at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  effect,  it  gives  birth  in  the 
nation  to  two  independent  parties,  who  regard  each  other  as  enemies 
and  acknowledge  no  common  judge.  It  is  of  necesntyj  therefore^  that 
these  two  jparties  ehould  be  considered  by  foreign  elates  (ts  two  distinct 
and  independent  naUons.* 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  characterized  the  population  of  the 
seceding  States  as  traitors  and  rebels,  and  for  that  reason  for- 
sooth we  must  so  regard  them.  A  bitter  feeling  of  hostility  to 
England  became  apparent  the  moment  that  our  proclamation 
was  read  in  the  Nordiem  States.  We  were  accused  of  fostering 
rebellion,  of  sympathizing  with  traitors.  We  need  not  say  that 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation  existed  for  such  a  charge.  The 
feeling  of  the  nation  was  that  expressed  by  their  Sovereign  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  when  she  said — 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  look  with  great  concern  upon  any 
events  which  can  affect  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  people  nearly 
allied  to  my  subjects  by  descent,  and  closely  connected  with  them  by 
the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations.  My  heartfelt  wish  is  that 
these  differences  may  be  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment.' 

But  if  anything  could  alienate  us  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  make  us  sympathize  with  the  South  it  is  the 
conduct  of  the  North  towards  us  since  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle.  We  have  acted  in  the  most  loyal  good  faith,  and  assisted 
neither  side- — closing  our  ports  against  the  admission  of  prizes  taken 
by  both  parties — and  furnishing  neither  with  our  support.  We 
respected  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  shut  ourselves 
out  of  the  supply  of  cotton  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  and  loss 
to  our  manufacturing  interests.  But  without  any  infraction  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  we  might  have  utterly  ignored  that  blockade. 
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President  Lincoln  declares  that  the  Southerners  are  not  bel- 
ligerents  bat   rebels,    and    at   the    same   moment   proclaims   a 
blockade  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Mississippi.     But  if  the  Confederate  States  are  not  belligerents, 
then  the  Government  of  the  Federal  States  is  not  belligerent,  and 
has   no  belligerent  rights.     A  blockade,  however,  is  strictly  a 
belligerent  right,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  nation 
cflw,   according  to    International  Law,   effectually    blockade  its 
own  ports.     In  the  case  of  the  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  United  States  insisted  that  it  cannot.     But 
at  all  events  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  paper  blockade.     It 
must  be  actual,  and  not  constructive.     In  the  words  of  Lord 
Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  Arthur  (1  DodsorCs  Admiralty  Reports^ 
p.  425),  '  The  usual  and  reg^ular  mode  of  enforcing  blockades  is 
by  stationing  a  number  of  ships,  and  forming  as  it  were  an  arch 
of  circumvallation    round   the   mouth  of  the   prohibited  port. 
There,   if  the  arch  fails   in  any  one  part,   the  blockade  fails 
altogether.'     And  when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies  in  South  America,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  a  blockade,  to  be  valid,  must  be  confined  to  the 
particular  ports,  and  not  extend  over  a  coast  of  several  hundred 
inileS)   and  it  must  be  maintained  by  a  stationary  and  not  a 
cruising  squadron.*     But  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  is 
maintained  by  a  cruising  squadron,  and  by  a  naval  force  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  as  is  proved  by  the  ease  with  which 
ships  constantly  run  the  blockade  without  difficulty  and  hardly 
with  danger. 

We  wish  we  could  regard  the  state  pf  popular  feeling  in  the 
Federal  States  against  Great   Britain  as  the   result  only  of  a 
momentary  irritation.      We  might  make   much   allowance   for 
their  embarrassments,  and  not  criticise  too  closely  the  unreason- 
able anger  of  disappointed  men.     But  the  conduct  of  America 
towards  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  uniformly 
too  offensive  to  permit*  us  to  think  that  the  late  explosion  of  ill 
will  was  accidental,  and  it  has  culminated  at  last  in  an  act  of 
outrage  which  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  reparation  or  war. 
We  have  borne  much  patiently  and  long.     We  have  shown  such 
an  unwillingness  to  quarrel  that  our  forbearance  has  been  mis- 
taken for  timidity ;  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
began  to  believe  that  we  would  not  go  to  war  because  we  were 
afraid ;  and  they  hoped  that  by  swagger  and  bluster  they  would 
have  it  then  all  their  own  way.     The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  to 


*  'American  SUte  Papers/  xL  473,  475.    President  Monroe's  Message,  1822; 
citei  by  Mr.  Bernard.      *^  '  6.  , 
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float  over  the  whole  continent,  and  either  by  fraud  or  force  we 
were  to  be  tricked  out  of  our  rights,  or  compelled  to  surrender 
them.  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  a  few  facts,  and  then  ask 
whether  the  behaviour  of  the  United  States  to  this  country  has 
been  that  of  a  loyal  friend  or  of  a  grasping  and  bullying  adversary. 

We  pass  over  the  war  of  1812-13  declared  against  us  by 
America  when  we  were  in  the  crisis  of  our  conflict  with  France, 
and  (ifter  the  Orders  in  Council  which  were  the  chief  ostensible 
pretext  for  quarrel  had  been  withdrawn.  We  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  our  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  American 
merchant-ships,  or  the  long-cherished  desire  to  take  possession 
of  Canada,  was  the  real  cause  of  war ;  but  we  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  only  two  men  claiming  to  be  Americans  were  taken 
by  our  cruisers  out  of  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  in  the  year 
preceding  the  war.  And  in  the  Report  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1813,  it  is 
stated,  that  ^its  Committee,  having  examined  the  most  expe- 
rienced shipowners  and  shipmasters  of  their  State,  the  most 
maritime  of  the  whole  Union,  found  them  of  opinion,  that  during 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  out  of  about  21,000  seamen 
employed  by  them,  not  more  than  twelve  had  been  impressed  bv 
the  British  cruisers,  and  that  of  these  twelve  only  one  had  been 
detained.'  And  it  should  be  added  that  this  number  includes 
as  well  those  taken  in  port  as  those  impressed  at  sea.  So  much 
for  the  extent  of  that  alleged  gi'ievance. 

The  Rebellion  in  Canada  broke  out  in  1837.  American 
'Sympathisers'  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  frontier,  seized  upon 
Navy  Island,  which  belongs  to  Canada,  erected  batteries  there, 
and  fired  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  arms  supplied  from  the 
State  arsenals  of  New  York.  A  schooner,  called  the  '  Caroline,' 
was  equipped  and  employed  by  the  Americans  as  a  transport,  in 
conveying  munitions  of  war,  to  be  used  against  the  Ipyalists. 
She  was  captured  by  a  gallant  body  of  volunteers,  led  by  Captain 
Drew,  in  a  night  attack,  set  on  fire,  and  sent  blazing  down  the 
cataract  of  Niagara.  This  taught  the  sympathisers  the  only 
lesson  they  were  capable  of  learning — the  lesson  of  fear.  Sir 
Francis  Head  says,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated 
Toronto,  9th  February,  1838  : — '  The  capture  of  the  "  Caroline  " 
has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Before 
it  took  place  American  *'  sympathy  "  for  our  absconded  traitors 
was  unbridled  and  unchecked.  The  State  arsenals  were  openly 
plundered ;  subscriptions  were  openly  collected ;  provisions,  as 
well  as  munitions  of  war,  were  openly  supplied.'  But  the  seizure 
of  this  vessel,  taiieii  flagrante  belloj  so  far  as  there  can  be  a  bellum 
by  a  people  without  the  express  sanction  of  their  Government, 
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was  denounced  throughout  America  as  an  unlawful  and  a  pira- 
tical act 

A  dispute  as  to  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Union  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  which  had  been  long  smouldering  between 
the  two  countries,  led  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
in  1842,  as  a  Royal  Commissioner,  with  full  powers  to  settle 
the  point  of  difference.  We  need  not  weary  our  readers  with  the 
details  of  the  question.  Lord  Ashburton  agreed  to  an  award 
very  unfavourable  to  our  claim,  and  of  course  we  abide  by  it. 
"But  it  turned  out  that,  during  the  negotiations,  the  American 
Government  was  all  the  while  in  possession  of  an  old  map,  which 
had  belonged  to  Franklin,  and  in  which  Franklin  himself  had 
marked  with  a  strong  red  line^  in  1782,  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  ^  as  settled  in  the  preliminaries  between  the  British  and 
American  plenipotentiaries.'  The  line  was  exactly  the  line  cort" 
tended  for  by  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  this  map  was  concealed  from  Lord  Ashburton  by  Mr.  Webster.* 
Such  a  feat  of  tricky  diplomacy  requires  no  comment. 

Then  came  the  question,  in  1845-6,  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
which  marched  with  the  frontier  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
North,  and  led  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries.  The  United  States  claimed  the  whole  up  to  the 
Russian  boundary  of  50°  40',  which  would  have  excluded  England 
altogether  from  a  territory  first  discovered  by  Drake,  and  named 
by  him  New  Albion,  *  in  honour  of  his  country.'  To  show  the 
dishonesty  with  which  their  pretensions  were  urged,  we  will  re- 
call to  recollection  an  almost  incredible  fact ;  at  least  it  would 
be  incredible,  were  it  not  that  it  exactly  harmonizes  with  the 
sharp  practice  of  Mr.  Webster  in  concluding  the  Ashburton 
Treaty.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  (the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,)  in  an  official  despatch  to  Mr. 
Pakenham,  stated  that — 

'  Even  British  geographers  have  not  disputed  our  title  to  the  terri- 
tories in  question.  There  is  a  large  and  splendid  globe  now  in  the 
Department  of  the  State,  recently  received  from  London,  and  published 
by  Maltby  and  Co.,  "  manufacturers  and  publishers  to  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  which  assigns  this  teiritoiy  to  the 
United  States.' 

It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  the  globe  had  been  ordered  for 
the  United  States  Government  by  the  American  Minister  at  this 
Court,  and  that  the  boundary  was  so  marked  by  the  maker,  from 
his  desire  to  please  the  purchaser.! 

*  See  the  <  Qaarterly  Review,'  No.  cxlii.,  March,  1843. 
t  Ibid.,  No.  cliy.,  March,  1846. 
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Again,  in  1856,  we  were  on  the  brink  of  war  with  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of  Central  America.  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  condense  the  history  of  the  dispute  in  a  few 
sentences ;  and  the  public  has  long  ago  been  heartily  sick  of  the 
obscure  politics  of  the  Mosquito  territory  and  Nicaragua.  We 
need  only  state  that  our  protectorate  of  Mosquito,  which  had 
existed  for  two  centuries,  was  denied  by  the  United  States ;  and 
President  Pierce,  when  he  came  into  office,  avowed  his  adherence 
to  what  is  called  the  Munroe  doctrine,  which  in  effect  amounts 
to  this,  that  no  European  Power  has  the  right  to  colonise  or  in- 
terfere with  any  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America  south  of 
the  frontier  of  Canada,  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  it  even 
excludes  Canada. 

In  1859  the  island  of  San  Juan,  the  right  to  which  was  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries,  was  seized  by  General  Harney 
in  open  defiance  of  the  negotiations  that  were  going  on.  Air. 
Douglas,  the  British  Governor  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  the 
Admiral  on  the  station,  had  a  force  sufficient  to  have  summarily 
ejected  the  intruder,  but  to  avoid  bloodshed  they  forbore.  The 
United  States  Government,  however,  in  this  instance  did  what 
was  right  It  disavowed  the  act  of  its  officer,  and  recalled  him  ; 
and  we  mention  the  case,  not  to  blame  the  Government,  but  to 
show  the  aggressive  character  of  the  people. 

Take,  again,  the  African  Slave  Trade.  In  the  interests  of 
humanity  we,  at  great  cost,  keep  up  a  cruising  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  put  down  that  abominable  tniffic.  A  suspi- 
cious vessel  heaves  in  sight ;  the  captain  of  the  British  man-of- 
war  believes  that  she  is  a  slaver.  She  hoists  the  American 
colours ;  but  any  pirate  may  do  this ;  ^and  in  order  to  ascertain 
her  genuine  character  she  is  boarded  ;  and  when  it  is  discovered 
that  she  really  is  an  American  ship,  she  is  instantly  allowed  to 
proceed  on  her  way.  But  the  United  States  Government  would 
not  allow  this.  Their  flag  is  sacred,  and  covers  the  ship  and  all 
that  it  contains.  They  would  permit  no  visitation  except  at  our 
own  peril ;  and  if  we  persisted  they  would  go  to  war.  Well,  as 
such  a  right  of  search  does  not  exist  by  International  Law,  we 
respect^  the  rule  and  gave  way.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
slaver  on  the  ocean  has  merely  to  keep  a  set  of  American  colours 
in  his  cabin,  and  he  may  carry  on  his  nefarious  trade  with 
impunity. 

During  the  war  with  Russia,  Mr.  Crampton,  our  minister  at 
Washington,  unwisely,  as  we  think,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself 
of  the  offer  of  British  subjects  residing  in  America  to  enlist  for 
the  Crimea.  He  paid  the  passage-money  of  men  who  wished 
to  embark  for  the  service.     He  thought  himself  justified  in   so 
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doing,  fortified  as  he  was  by  the  opinion  of  an  American  judge, 
declared  in  open  court,  that  such  an  act  was  not  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the  British  Government,  before 
any  complaint  was  made,  prohibited  any  further  such  enlistment ; 
and  when  the  American  Government  did  complain,  it  made  an 
apology  for  the  unintentional  offence.  Surely  a  high-minded 
and  honourable  Power  should  have  been  satisfied.  If  we  had 
done  wrong,  we  had  apologised.  No  other  reparation  was  asked 
for,  as,  in  truth,  there  could  be  none.  But  there  seemed  to  be 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  us  with  safety,  and  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  the  most  vainglorious  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Our  ambassador  was  dismissed,  and  as  by  the  Law  of  Nations 
which  toe  respect,  the  dismissal  of  an  ambassador  it  not  a  casus 
helli^  we  again  acquiesced.  Great  was  the  triumph  of  America. 
The  Lion  seemed  to  have  quailed  before  the  Eagle,  and  the  idea 
became  more  firmly  fixed  tnan  ever  that  England  did  not  dare  to 
go  to  war  with  the  United  States.  At  last  an  event  happened 
which  brought  the  question  to  an  issue. 

The  '  Trent,'  a  packet  ship  belonging  to  the  British  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  which  runs  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Havannab, 
and  thence  to  St.  Thomas  (where  her  passengers  and  mails  arc 
transferred  to  another  steamer  to  be  conveyed  to  Southampton), 
had  touched  in  the  month  of  November  last,  in  the  usual 
course  of  her  voyage,  at  Havannah,  to  take  in  passengers  and 
letters.  Four  gentlemen,  Messrs  Slidell,  Mason,  Eustis,  and 
M^Farland,  who  had  paid  tlieir  passage-money  for  the  whole 
route  from  Havannah  to  Southampton,  embarked  on  board.  Mr. 
Slidell  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  He  and 
Mr.  Mason  had  been  sent  as  envoys  from  the  Confederate  States 
to  Europe,  Mr.  Slidell  being  bound  for  France,  and  Mr.  Mason 
for  England.  They  came  on  board  as  ordinary  passengers  at  a 
neutral  port,  in  a  neutral  ship.  They  could  not  be  clothed  with 
any  official  or  diplomatic  character,  for  neither  the  Court  of 
England  nor  the  Court  of  France  had  recognised  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederate  States,  from  which  they  originally  came. 
There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  the  captain  of  the  '  Trent ' 
knew  who  they  were,  although  that  really  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  at  all.  A  passenger  ship  is  a  common  carrier  by  sea, 
and  he  was  bound  by  law  to  receive  all  that  came,  provided  he 
had  accommodation  for  them,  unless  they  were  contraband  in 
some  way  or  other,  as  coming  from  a  belligerent  power. 

On  the  7th  of  November  the  '  Trent '  sailed  for  St  Thomas, 
and  when  she  reached  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  she  observed  a 
ship  lying  stationary.  The  '  Trent '  hoisted  her  flag,  but  no  flag 
was  shown  by  the  stranger.     As  she  approached  a  shotted  gun 
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uas  fired  by  the  other  vessel  across  her  course,*  antl  the  United 
States  flag  was  displayed  at  the  same  moment  at  her  peak.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  United  States  war-steamer  ^  San  Jacinto/ 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes.  The  British  flag  was  again 
hoisted  by  the  '  Trent,'  and  so  remained.  She  continued  her 
course,  and  a  shell  was  fired  which  burst  across  her  bows.  A 
l)oat  put  off  from  the  '  San  Jacinto,'  followed  by  two  other  boats 
full  of  armed  men,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  boarded  the  ^  Trent,'  and  demanded  from  Captain  Moir, 
the  commander,  his  list  of  passengers.  This  was  refused,  and 
Captain  Moir  formally  protested  against  any  right  to  visit  his 
ship  for  such  a  purpose.  The  lieutenant  of  the  *'  San  Jacinto,* 
announcing  his  commission,  said  that  two  gentlemen  named 
Slidell  and  Mason  were  known  to  be  on  board,  as  well  as  two 
other  gentlemen  named  Eustis  and  M'Farland,  and  that  his 
orders  were  to  take  and  carry  them  on  board  the  '  San  Jacinto.' 
Commander  Williams,  R.N.,  the  British  Admiralty  agent,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  mails  of  the  '  Trent,'  protested  vehemently 
against  the  act,  and  denounced  it  as  piratical.  We  will  quote 
what  follows  from  the  statement  drawn  up  by  the  four  Southern 
gentlemen,  and  delivered  by  them  to  Captain  Wilkes,  to  be 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  :  f — 

'  The  lieutenant  addressed  Mr.  Slidell,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Mason, 
repeating  that  his  orders  were  to  take  them,  together  with  Eustis  and 
M'Farland,  and  carry  them  on  board  his  ship.  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason,  in  reply,  protested  in  the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the 
'  Trent,'  his  officers  and  passengers,  against  such  threatened  violation 
of  their  persons  and  their  rights,  and  informed  the  lieutenant  that  they 
would  not  leave  the  ship  they  were  in  unless  compelled  by  the  employ- 
ment of  actual  force  greater  than  they  could  resist,  and  Messrs.  Eustis 
and  M'Farland  united  with  them  in  expressing  a  like  purpose.  That 
officer  stated  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  force,  but,  if  it  would  become  necessary  to  employ  it,  in  order 
to  execute  his  orders,  he  was  prepared  to  do  so.  He  was  answered  by 
the  undersigned  that  they  would  submit  to  such  a  force  alone.  The 
lieutenant  then  went  to  ihe  gangway,  where  his  boats  were,  the  under- 

*  This  seems  a  fayoarite  mode  irith  the  Americans  of  speaking  a  foreign  ship. 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  not  very  courteous.  We  wUl  relate  an  anecdote  'w^ich  we 
have  not  seen  in  print,  but  which  we  know  to  be  true.  Last  October  a  little  British 
gun- boat,  called  the  '  Steady,'  employed  in  carrying  despatches  for  Lord  Lyons  be- 
tween Charleston  and  New  York,  was  on  her  way  nortJiwards  with  her  pennant 
flying,  when  an  American  frigate  fired  a  shot  across  her  bows  to  bring  her  to. 
C&ptaiu  Grant,  of  the  '  Steady/  ordered  his  men  to  quarters  to  prepare  for  action, 
when  a  boat  put  off  from  the  American,  and  the  first  lieutenant  came  on  board. 
Sf eing  how  matters  stood  he  went  back  to  his  own  ship  and  brought  the  captaizi, 
who  ^ave  a  written  apology  to  Captain  Grant  for  what  he  had  done. 

t  We  observe  that  Mr.  Seward  s  account  of  the  transaction  varies  from  this  in 
some  particulars,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance. 

signed 
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signed  going  at  the  same  time  to  their  state-rooms  on  the  deck  next 
below,  Allowed  bj  Captain  Moir,  and  bj  the  other  passengers.  The 
lieutenant  retnmed  with  a  patty  of  his  men,  a  portion  of  whom  were 
armed  with  side-arms,  and  others — appearing  to  be  a  squad  of  marines 
— ^having  mnskets  and  bayonets.  Mr.  Slidell  was  in  his  state-room, 
immediately  by  and  in  full  view.  The  lieutenant  then  said  to  Mr. 
Mason  that,  having  his  force  now  present,  he  hoped  to  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  calling  it  into  actual  use.  That  gentleman  again 
answered  that  he  would  only  submit  to  actual  force  greater  than  he 
could  overcome,  when  the  lieutenant  and  several  of  his  men  by  his 
order  took  hold  of  him,  and  in  a  manner  and  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
make  resistance  fruitless ;  and  Mr.  Slidell  joining  the  group  at  the 
same  time,  one  or  more  of  the  armed  party  took  like  hold  of  him,  and 
those  gentlemen  at  once  went  into  the  boat.' 

We  may  add,  although  it  certainly  does  not  affect  the  legal 

Juestion  at  all,  diat  Commander  Williams  asserts  that  the  '  San 
acinto  '  had  been  at  the  Havannah  from  St.  Thomas  previously ; 
that  she  had  coaled  there ;  and  two  of  her  officers,  passing  them- 
selves off  as  Southerners  in  their  hearts,  had  lunched  with  Mr. 
Slidell  and  his  family,  and  extracted  from  them  a  communication 
as  to  their  intended  voyage.  We  may  also  mention  that  when 
Mr.  Slidell  went  into  his  cabin,  his  daughter.  Miss  Slidell, 
placed  herself  at  the  door  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  marines ;  and 
so  resolute  was  her  determination,  that  her  father,  fearing  she 
might  be  injured  by  the  use  of  force,  made  his  way  through  the 
window  on  to  the  deck,  as  she  would  not  consent  to  open  the 
door. 

We  really  believe  that  a  clearer  case  of  violation  of  national  rights 
and  international  law  never  occurred  than  this.  It  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  Federal  States  Government  must  accept  one 
of  two  positions.  Either  it  was  a  belligerent  Power,  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  was  engaged  in  merely  putting  down  a  rebellion  of  its  own  sub- 
jects, as  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  strenuously 
maintained,  it  was  not  belligerent,  and  had  no  belligerent  rights. 
In  that  case  the  'San  Jacinto '  had  not  even  the  right  of  search  to 
see  whether  the  neutral  vessel  carried  contraband  of  war  or  not — 
for  there  was  no  war.  And  if  the  character  of  the  Southern  Com- 
missioners was  that  of  traitors  and  rebels,  they  were  as  absolutely 
protected  from  seizure  on  board  a  British  ship  as  if  they  had 
been  walking  in  the  streets  of  London.  Our  flag  constitutes  an 
inviolable  asylum  for  all  whom  we  have  not  by  some  extradition 
treaty  bound  ourselves  voluntarily  to  give  up.  Be  they  felons  or 
traitors,  they  cannot  be  reached  without  our  free  consent,  and 
the  smallest  vessel  in  the  British  merchant-service  is  entitled  to 
carry  them  unmolested,  although  all  the  guns  of  the  American 
navy  were  bearing  upon  her.     Political  offenders  we  never  have 

agreed 
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agreed  to  surrender,  and  never  will ;  and  no  Power  Las  asserted 
the  same  doctrine  more  emphatically  than  the  United  States. 

If,  however,  the  ground  was  shifted  to  suit  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  and  it  was  to  be  determined  as  a  question  of  international 
law  between  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  rower,  there  was  at  once 
an  end  of  the  pretension  to  treat  secession  as  rebellion.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  stood  face -to  face  as  enemies  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  by  the  rights  of  war  the  question  must  be  tried. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  an  admitted  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  that  the  validity  of  a  maritime  seizure  must  be  deter- 
mined in  a  Prize  Court.  ^  This,'  said  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Montgomery  (13 
Howard's  'Reports,'  516): — 

'  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  in  cases  of  capture  by  ships  of 
war  of  the  United  States,  and  this  Act  merely  enforces  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  in  all  civilised  countries,  secures  to  the  captured  a  tried  in  a 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  before  ho  can  finally  be  deprived  of 
his  property.  But  Uiere  are  cases  where,  fiom  existing  circumstances, 
the  captor  may  be  excused  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and 
may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  property  before  condenlliation. 
And  where  the  commander  of  a  national  ship  cannot,  without  weaken- 
ing inconveniently  the  force  under  his  command,  spore  a  sufficient 
prize-crew  to  man  the  captured  vessel,  or  where  the  orders  of  his 
government  prohibit  him  from  doing  bo,  he  may  lawfully  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  captured  property  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  may  afterwards  proceed  to  adjudication  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States.' 

Captain  Wilkes  asserted  that  the  '  Trent '  was  a  lawful  prize, 
and  with  amusing  naivete  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  told  him  that  he  determined  to  '  intercept'  the  Southern 
Commissioners,  and  carefully  examined  all  the  authorities  on 
international  law  to  which  he  had  access — Kent,  Whcaton, 
Vattel,  and  Lord  Stowell.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  decide  first  and  examine  authorities  afterwards. 
We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  legal  opinion  from  a  ^sea 
lawyer ;'  but  even  supposing  him  to  be  right  as  regards  the 
*  interception,'  he  was  utterly  wrong  in  not  taking  his  prize  into 
Court  to  have  the  question  of  the  legality  of  his  act  determined 
by  the  only  competent  authority.  He  made  a  merit  of  not 
doing  so  '  on  account  of  the  derangement  it  would  have  caused 
to  innocent  persons ;'  but  we  have  nothing  to  thank  him  for. 
He  constituted  himself  on  the  high  seas  judge  and  jury  on  the 
question,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  himself.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  thing  seized  is  persons  or  property.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  except  that  tne  -seizure  of  persons  is  a  more 

offensive 
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oflfensive  act  than  the  seizure  of  property.  And  we  are  satisfied 
that  any  Court  of  competent  knpwledge  and  resolved  to  decide 
fairly  must,  if  the  *  Trent '  had  been  carried  into  port,  have 
released  her  and  condemned  Captain  Wilkes  in  damages  for 
the  illegal  detention.  In  the  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
capture  was  made  there  was  a  manifest  illegality  w^hich  vitiated 
the  act,  even  if  the  Southern  Commissioners  were  contraband  of 
war. 

But  was  the  British  vessel  liable  to  condemnation  in  a  Prize 
Court  ?  In  other  words,  was  she  guilty  of  any  breach  of  inter- 
national law  as  a  neutral  ship  ?  Was  it  because  she  was  carrying 
despatches  from  a  hostile  Power  ?  In  the  first  place,  no  despatches 
voere  ever  asked  foTy  and  Captain  Wilkes  had  not  a  tittle  of  proof 
that  any  such  were  on  board.  He  says,  indeed,  with  happy 
ingenuity,  that  he  considered  *  the  Commissioners  as  "  the  em- 
bodiment of  despatches,"  and  therefore  equally  liable  to  seizure 
as  if  they  had  been  made  of  paper  instead  of  flesh  and  blood.^ 
But  this  plea  is  of  no  avail.  We  are  spared  the  necessity  of 
arguing  the  point,  for  the  industry  of  a  learned  civilian  has  fur- 
nished to  the  Times  a  case  which  is  precisely  in  point,  except 
that  the  facts  of  the  ^ Trent'  affair  are  more  strongly  in  our 
favour : — 

'  On  August  7,  1777,  the  Dutch  brig  "  Hendric  and  AKda "  was 
captured  on  the  high  seas  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  '^  Ardent,'* 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  was  shortly  afterwards^ 
brought  into  Portsmouth  for  adjudication  as  prize  of  war.  The  brig 
was  bound,  according  to  her  ship's  papers,  from  a  port  of  Holland 
to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  St.  Eustatia,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands* 
She  was  laden  with  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  she  had  on 
board  as  passengers  five  military  officers,  with  their  servants.  These 
officers  were  famished  with  commissions  in  the  rebel  army,  granted 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  at  that  time  actively  engaged  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  rebel  provinces  at  Paris,  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  from  M.  de  YergenneB  Ihe  recognition  of  the  independenco 
of  the  United  States. 

'  The  case  of  the  ship  and  cargo  came  on  for  adjudication  in  the 
Prize  Court  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1777. 

'  The  Judge  of  &e  Admiralty  Court,  Sir  George  Hay,  adjudged  the 
ship  and  cargo  to  be  Dutch  property,  and  directed  them  to  bo 
restored  to  the  claimants,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  Dutch  had  a  right 
to  carry  in  their  own  ships  to  their  own  colonics  or  settlements  every- 
thing they  pleased,  whether  arms  or  ammunition,  or  any  other  species^ 
of  merchandise,  provided  they  did  it  with  the  permission  of  their  own 
laws." ' 

Of  course  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  must  be  understood 
with  the  qualification  that  the  voyage  is  bond  Jide.     The  mere 

fact 
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fact  of  its  being  between  neutral  ports  is  not  conclusive,  for  it  is 
plainly  supposable  that  a  vessel  containing  contraband  of  war  might 
make  a  circuitous  voyage,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  if  captured 
that  she  was  sailing  from  one  neutral  port  to  another.  In  the  case 
of  the  ^  Trent '  nothing  of  the  kind  has  even  been  suggested,  and 
could  not  be  without  a  flagrant  disregard  of  truth.  The  real  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  is  this : — If  die  vessel  is  chartered  by,  or 
can  in  any  fair  sense  be  considered  as  performing  the  voyage  in 
the  service  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  she  becomes  liable  to 
seizure  and  condemnation  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  other.  It 
is  laid  down  by  an  American  writer — Mr.,  now  Judge,  Duer — 
in  his  work  on  ^  Insurance/  that  '  a  neutral  owner  who  has  suf- 
fered his  vessel  to  be  employed  by  a  belligerent  Power  or  its 
officers,  for  purposes  immediately  or  mediately  connected  with 
the  operations  of  the  war,  if  the  vessel  is  captured  in  the  employ- 
ment, is  never  permitted  to  assert  his  claim.  The  vessel  while 
thus  employed  was  as  truly  the  vessel  of  the  enemy  as  if  she  had 
been  such  by  the  documentary  title.' 

In  the  case  of  '  The  Friendship '  ♦  decided  in  our  own  Courts, 
Lord  Stowell  condemned  the  vessel  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
^the  case  of  a  vessel  letting  herself  out  in  a  distinct  manner, 
under  a  contract  with  the  eviemy^s  Government^  to  convey  a  number 
of  persons  described  as  being  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  with 
their  military  character  travelling  with  them,  and  to  restore  them 
to  their  country  in  that  character.'  He  added,  that  if  a  military 
officer  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  'was  going  merely  as 
an  ordinary  passenger,  as  other  passengers  do,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  the  question  would  present  itself  in  a  very  different 
form.'  In  Lawrence's  edition  of  '  Wheaton's  Elements  of  Inter- 
national Law,'  he  says,  p.  507  : — '  It  is  conceived  that  the  carry- 
ing of  dispatches  can  only  invest  a  neutral  vessel  with  a  hostile 
character  in  the  case  of  its  being  employed  for  that  purpose  hy 
the  belligerent^  [exactly  as  put  by  Lord  Stowell],  'and  that  it 
cannot  affect  with  criminality  either  a  regular  postal  packet  or 
a  merchant  ship  which  takes  a  despatch  in  its  ordinary  course 
of  conveying  letters,  and  with  the  contents  of  which  the  master 
must  necessarily  be  ignorant  This  view,  it  is  supposed,  is  not 
inconsistent  widi  the  text  which  refers  to  a  fraudulent  carryipg 
of  *  the  despatches  of  the  enemy.'  But  we  really  need  not  say 
anything  farther  on  the  subject  of  despatches,  for  not  only 
were  none  found  on  board  the  Trent,  but  they  were  not  even 
asked  for.  Admitting  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  voyage 
of  the  vessel  was  a  bonoL  fide  voyage  from  a  neutral  port  to  a 

*  6  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports,  p.  420. 
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nsutral  port,  the  seizure  of  the  Commissioners  was  precisely  the 
same  act  as  if  it  had  occurred  between  Dovei  and  Calais,  or  as  if 
a  privateer  of  the  Confederate  States  had  taken  Mr.  Secretary 
Seward  out  of  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York.  We  do  not  at  all  insist  that  the  Southerners  were 
protected  in  their  character  of  envoys,  for  as  neither  England 
nor  France  had  acknowledged  the  Confederate  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent Power,  they  had  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  official  statuSy 
and  could  not  claim  any  immunity  as  accredited  to  a  foreign 
government,  supposing  such  immunity  to  exist  in  favour  of 
ambassadors, — a  question  which  therefore  we  need  not  discuss. 

The  case  in  fact  lies  in  a  nutshell.  We  claim  for  our  flag  the 
right  to  cover  with  its  protection  all  persons  found  under  it 
where  the  vessel  is  not  employed  directly  or  indirectly  for  tlie 
purpose  of  conveying  them  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent. 
England  has  challenged  America  to  produce  one  single  legal 
authority  to  vindicate  the  act  of  which  we  complain.  The  only 
case  cited  against  us  as  directly  in  point — the  case  of  Mr.  Laurens 
— broke  down  so  signally  that  we  think  the  Trans-Atlantic 
lawyers  will  in  future  be  careful  how  thoy  venture  to  quote  pre- 
cedents. All  that  the  Federal  States  Government  can  urge  is 
that  we  did  much  the  same  thing  ourselves  before  the  war  of 
1812,  when  we  stopped  American  ships  and  took  out  of  them 
seamen  whom  we  claimed  as  British.  In  point  of  fsict  it  was 
not  the  same  thing,  for  we  merely  asserted,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  a  right  to  the  services  of  our  own  sailors  ;  we  imputed  to 
the  ships  in  which  those  sailors  might  be  found  no  breach  of 
neutrality,  and  consequently  we  had  no  right  to  take  them  before 
a  Prize  Court,  and  therefore,  if  the  right  was  to  be  exercised  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  our  naval 
officers.  But  we  do  not  undertake  to  justify  all  our  acts  half  a 
century  ago.  The  law  of  impressment  has  been  abolished,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  nothing  ojf  the 
kind  has  been  attempted  or  even  imagined  by  England.  The 
law  of  nations  is  deduced  from  the  actual  practice  of  nations, 
and  as  we  during  our  last  war  (though  sorely  in  need  of  sailors) 
did  not  revive  our  claim  to  take  our  sailors  out  of  American 
ships,  the  c^laim  must  be  held  to  have  been  conclusively  abandoned. 
We  have  expressly  given  up  even  the  claim  to  visit  vessels  which 
our  cruisers  more  than  suspected  to  be  slavers,  if  they  hoisted  the 
American  flag.  If  the  United  States  Government  thought  our  pro- 
ceedings in  former  times  so  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  that 
rather  than  submit  to  them  they  declared  war,  with  what  face  could 
the  Federal  Government  now  justify  an  act  of  the  same  kind  ? 
Either  we  were  ex  hypothesi  wrong  in  1812,  and,  therefore,  if  the 
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cases  are  similar,  the  seizure  of  the  Commissioners  was  wrong  also, 
or  we  were  then  right,  and  the  United  States  had  no  justifiable  cause 
of  war.  But  we  know  that  the  American  Government  has  never 
for  a  moment  conceded  the  right  which  we  claimed  in  1812,  and 
has  upheld  the  inviolability  of  the  national  flag  with  almost  unex- 
ampled strictness.  It  would  therefore  have  g^ven  the  lie  to  all  its 
previous  professions  if  it  had  refused  to  make  reparation  for  an  act 
which,  if  toe  had  committed  it,  would  have  been  indignantly  de- 
nounced in  America  as  the  worst  outrage  against  the  rights  of 
neutrals  which  England  had  ever  ventured  to  perpetrate.  Nor  did 
we  stand  alone  in  asserting  the  justice  of  our  demand.  The  moral 
support  which  Great  Britain  has  received  from  the  other  European 
Powers  in  this  dispute  is  without  parallel.  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Belgium,  have  all  pressed  upon  the  Lincoln  Cabinet 
their  conviction  that  we  are  right.  M.  Thouvenel,  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  able  despatch  to  the  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, argued  our  case  with  unanswerable  force,  and  in  it  he 
declared  *  that  the  Washington  Cabinet  cannot,  without  infringing 
those  principles  which  all  neutral  powers  are  alike  interested  in 
maintaining,  nor  without  putting  itself  in  contradiction  with  its 
own  conduct  up  to  the  present  time,  give  its  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  **  San  Jacinto."  ' 

There  ought,  then,  to  have  been  no  difficulty  nor  demur  in 
disavowing  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  which,  we  are  told,  was 
not  authorised  by  his  Government,  and  of  which  he  ostenta- 
tiously took  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself;  nor  any 
delay  in  releasing  the  prisoners.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  France  or  any  other  European  Power.  But  in 
America  the  pressure  of  mob  opinion  was  brought  to  bear 
with  disastrous  weight  upon  a  question  the  determination  of 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
judgment  of  reflecting  men,  responsible  for  the  character 
which  the  United  States  have  to  maintain  in  their  relations 
with  Foreign  Powers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  openly  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  Captain  Wilkes's  conduct  in  capturing 
the  defenceless  passengers  of  an  unarmed  merchantman;  ac- 
cordingly, the  prisoners  were  accepted  by  the  Government, 
and  subjected  to  close  and  severe  confinement  for  many 
weeks.  The  tone  of  the  American  press  was  that  of  jubilant 
joy.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  honour  of  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  public  dinners  were  given,  at  one  of  which  a 
Judge  had  the  indecency  to  commit  himself  to  a  bombastic 
eulogy  of  an  act,  the  legality  of  which  the  law  officers  had  yet  to 
consider. 

',    It  may  be  said — indeed  it  was  said — that  we  are  not  to  mistake 
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the  ravings  of  the  mob  for  the  voice  of  the  Government,  "nor  the 
fury  of  the  press  that  panders  to  the  passions  of  the  populace  for 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  nation.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
America  the  mob  and  the  press  are  all-powerful.  It  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  sorrowful  remark  that  the  best  men  are  practically 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  direction  of  her  policy.  The 
elections  are  managed  by  committees,  filled,  as  they  are  described 
by  a  French  writer  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  MondeSy  '  with  brief- 
less lawyers,  with  doctors  without  patients,  with  schemers  and 
place-hunters,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  triumph  of  the  party 
in  order  to  be  elected  to  some  little  salaried  place.  All  the 
chances  are  for  the  intriguers,  if  success  be  obtained.  And  it  is 
these  committees  which  name  the  delegates  for  the  Convention, 
which  has  to  choose  the  party  candidate.  The  immense  majority 
of  the  citizens  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  these  nomi- 
nations as  they  stand,  or  renounce  the  exercise  of  their  vote.' 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  in  his  *  Commentaries,'  '  The  progress 
and  impulse  of  popular  opinion  is  rapidly  destroying  every  con- 
stitutional check,  every  conservative  element,  intended  by  the 
sages  who  framed  the  earliest  American  Constitutions  as  safe- 
guards against  the  abuses  of  popular  suffrage.' 

It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  the  sycophantic  tone  of  the 
North  towards  France,  in  contrast  with  its  tone  towards  England. 
The  conduct  of  France  in  proclaiming  neutrality  between  the 
two  belligerents  has  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  ngt  a  word  of  irritation  has  been 
spoken  against  her.  It  was  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  England's  diffi- 
culty would  be  France's  opportunity,  and  that  in  case  of  a  war 
with  this  country  she  might  be  tempted  to  find  a  pretext  for 
joining  in  the  struggle  against  us.  The  manly  and  'upright 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  in  the  affair  of  the  *  Trent ' 
dissipated  this  delusion,  and  we  know  that  if  we  had  been 
dragged  into  a  war  the  word  of  France  was  pledged  that  we 
were  right.  The  outrage  indeed  was  too  glaring  to  admit  of 
dQubt.  It  spoke  trumpet-tongued  to  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  a  proud  monarchy  like  that  of  England  must  have  resigned 
its  right  to  the  companionship  of  honourable  nations  if  she  had 
actepted  less  than  she  demanded  in  reparation  of  the  wrong  she 
had  received. 

The  attitude  of  Canada  at  this  crisis  afforded  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  our  rule.  That  magnificent  colony, 
which,  independently  of  its  north-western  possessions,  is  one- 
third  larger  than  France,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  Prussia, 
is  loyal  to  the  heart's  core.  Long  has  she  been  coveted  by  the 
United  States.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  so  early  as  the  year 
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1781,  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  framed,  it  was 
provided  by  one  of  them  that  *  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Con- 
federation, and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  admitted  into  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union ; 
but  no  oilier  colony  sltall  be  admitted  into  the  same  unless  sudi 
admission  be  agreed  to  ly  nine  States.* 

In  the  progress  of  the  war  there  has  been  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  tempt  the  South  back  by  the  prospect  of  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  Union.  It  was  conceived  just 
possible  that  the  Confederate  States  might  be  reconciled  by  the 
hope  of  sharing  in  such  a  prize,  or,  at  all  events,  that  a  foreign 
war  might  have  the  effect  of  healing  the  domestic  quarrel. 
Canada  has  made  her  response  by  calling  out  her  militia  ami 
fortifying  her  frontier,  and  in  any  event  we  have  no  fears  for  her. 
She  has  no  wish  to  sink  into  the  position  of  a  satellite  of 
a  shattered  republic.  We  earnestly  hope  that  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  place  Canada  in  such  a  state  of  per- 
manent defence  as  to  relieve  both  her  and  ourselves  from  anxiety 
in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  from  her  restless  neighbours.  As 
she  has  no  winter  port  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  impassable 
from  ice  during  several  months  of  the  year,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  constructing  a  line  of  railway  to  connect  Halifax  with 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  It  is  only  necessary  to  continue  the  line 
of  the  Halifax  and  Truro  Railway  to  the  St  John  and  Shediac 
Railway,  and  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Frederickton  and  Riviere 
du  Loup,  and  the  communication  will  then  be  complete.  Forti- 
fications should  be  erected  at  proper  intervals  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  lakes,  and  Montreal  should  be  protected  by  earth- 
works, if  not  by  a  fortress,  lying  as  the  city  does  within  forty  miles 
of  the  United  States  frontier,  and  exposed  to  the  dash  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  enemy.* 

A  definite  answer  from  America  has  at  last  been  received, 
and  the  Southern  Envoys  are  to  be  given  up — indeed  we  believe 
that  they  are  already  on  the  way  to  our  shores.  The  cloud, 
therefore,  of  threatened  war  which  blackened  the  horizon  has 
passed  away.  We  rejoice  at  this,  for  we  can  have  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  a  nation  of  the  same  lineage  and  language  as  our- 
selves, and  with  which  we  have  so  many  and  such  extensive 
interests  in  common. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Seward  in  his  despatch  insists  upon  the 


*  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  paaperism  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
The  larger  cities  of  that  country  have  long  contained  a  numerous  population 
planned  m  abject  poverty  and  destitution;  the  people  must  henceforth  be  highly 
taxed;  and  unless  grossly  misinformed  and  deluded  (vhich  need  not  be  the 
case  if  our  Government  does  its  duty^  «ur  emigrants  will  surely  betake  them- 
selves, in  preference,  to  the  far  more  thriving  and  prosperous  country  of  Canada. 
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right  of  seizure  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Trent,'  and  admits  our  claim 
to  restitution  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  vessel  was  not 
taken  into  port  for  legal  adjudication.  We,  of  course,  take  a 
much  broader  view,  and  assert  that  the  act  was  substantially 
wrong.  It  was  the  violation  of  neutral  rights,  and  not  the  non^ 
obser^'ance  of  a  rule  of  procedure,  of  which  we  complained. 
Besides,  we  find  that  Mr.  Seward  still  characterises  the  war 
between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  as  an  ^  insurrection ' 
and  a  ^  domestic  strife,'  so  that  he  has  not  even  the  pretence  of 
claiming  for  his  Government  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  Power, 
to  which  exclusively  the  right  of  search  belongs.  But  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  Mr.  Seward's  bad  logic ;  we  are  con** 
tent  with  the  fact  that  our  demand  has  been  complied  with. 
Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  false  position  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  was  placed  by  detaining  the  prisoners 
until  public  feeling  in  the  Northern  States  had  become  so  excited 
that  it  was  impossible  to  release  them  without  incurring  a  loss 
of  popularity. 

Fortunately  this  last  dispute  has  been  one  in  which  our  worst 
enemy  could  not  pretend  that  we  were  the  aggressors.  We  are 
far,  however,  £rom  supposing  that  attempts  will  not  be  made  by 
the  press  in  America  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  populace 
against  England,  and  make  them  regard  a  simple  act  of  rightful 
restitution  as  an  insult  and  a  wrong.  We  have  seen  it  there  said 
that  this  is  an  affiront  deliberately  put  by  us  on  America  in  her 
hour  of  difficulty,  the  memory  of  which  will  be  treasured  up  by 
her  until  a  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  With  those  who  hold  such 
language  it  would  be  hopeless  to  argue.  Their  occupation  would 
be  gone  if  they  did  not  continue  to  stir  up  bad  passions^  and 
mislead  the  people  they  profess  to  instruct  But  we  would  with 
confidence  appeal  to  every  man  capable  of  reflection  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  ask  whether  Great  Britain  could  possibly 
have  acted  otherwise,  or  done  less  than  she  has  done  in  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  Envoys?  The  whole  of  Europe  has 
pronounced  that  we  were  right,  and  it  can  be  no  humiliation  to  a 
powerful  State  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrongful  and  unau- 
thorized act  of  one  of  its  officers.  We  therefore  earnestly  hope 
that  any  momentary  feeling  of  irritation  will  pass  away,  and  that 
the  relations  between  the  Federal  States  and  this  country  will 
continue  to  be  amicable.  But,  at  all  events,  they  are  now  unde- 
ceived as  to  the  real  attitude  of  England,  They  must  see  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  try  her  patience  too  far.  Her  forbearance  will 
not  he  again  mistaken  for  the  whispers  of  fear,  or  attributed  to 
the  dictates  of  self-interest.  We  have  shown  that  for  the  sake  of 
restoring  to  the  protection  of  our  flag  four  strangers — for  whom 
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personally  we  cared  nothing — ^we  were  resolved  to  engage  instantly 
in  war.  Not  even  the  felonious  and  unheardK>f  threat  of  confiscating 
the  whole  of  the  property  owned  in  America  by  British  subjects 
made  us  falter  or  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  our  course.  The  heart 
of  the  people  was  stirred  to  its  inmost  depth  by  the  feeling  that 
the  national  honour  was  at  stake ;  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  make  to  defend  it  Those  who  venture 
to  assail  it  in  future  will  do  so  under  no  mistake  as  to  the  con^ 
sequences.  The  lesson  has  been  read :  we  hope  it  will  be  re^ 
membered.  And  whatever  may  now  be  said  of  conciliatory 
letters,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  ourselves  that  until  we  had 
evinced  this  determination  by  the  despatch  of  large  and  formid- 
able armaments,  every  act  of  the  American  Govemment  went 
to  show  that  they  fully  intended  td  retain  the  prisoners. 

We  deplore  the  war  that  is  luging  between  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  States,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  for  iht  real  interest 
of  either  that  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent  south 
of  the  frontier  of  Canada  should  be  held  under  one  democratic 
govemment  The  aggressive  chamcter  of  the  people,  the  con- 
fidence they  felt  in  their  constantly  increasing  strength,  and 
their  contempt  for  many  of  the  rules  which  regulate  die  intei^ 
course  of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe,  held  out  prospects  litde 
favourable  to  peace.  What  they  called  their  *  manifest  destiny ' 
was  territorial  aggrandissement ;  and  every  fresh  accession  of 
territory  seemed  only  to  whet  their  appetite  for  more.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  could  go  on  without  bringing  them  into  col- 
lision with  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  have  interests  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  too  great  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
one  overweening  Power.  There  is  verge  and  room  enough  on  the 
vast  continent  of  North  America  for  two  or  three,  or  even  more, 
powerful  republics,  and  each  may  flourish  undisturbed,  if  so  in. 
clined,  without  being  a  source  of  disquiet  to  its  neighbours.* 
There  will  be  no  loss  of  anything  which  conduces  to  the  general 


*  To  show  the  colossal  extent  of  territory  and  power  still  left  to  the  Northern 
States  we  will  qaote  the  following  passage  from  Hr.  Spence's  book,  p.  319  : — 
'  There  are  now  nineteen  free  states,  of  which  the  area  is  993,684  square  mllei,. 
and  there  are  six  territories  which,  excluding  those  named,  comprise  an  area  of 
1,166,000  square  miles.  Thus  the  total  magnitude  of  the  Northern  Power  woold 
be  2,161,684  square  miles.  Now  the  combined  dhnensions  of  four  of  the  fire 
great  European  Powers  are  together  625,000  square  miles.  Thus  the  Northern 
territory  would  be  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  four  of  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world  together.  There  are  eight  kingdoms  of  Europe  of  which  the  population  in 
1850  was  20  millions,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Northern  States.  Of  thcM  the  com- 
bined area  is  120,000  square  miles.  Hence  the  domain  of  the  Northern  Power 
would  be  eighteen  timts  as  large  as  that  uf  eight  European  kinsdoms  joined  toge- 
ther. Again,  France  is  not  considered  a  small  country,  and  it  would  be  twelTe 
times  as  large  as  France.' 
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happiness  of  mankind.  For  the  contest  on  the  part  of  the  North 
now  is  nndisguisedlj  for  empire.  The  question  of  Slavery  is 
ihrown  to  the  winds.  There  is  hardly  any  concession  in  its 
favour  that  the  South  could  ask  which  the  North  would  refuse, 
provided  only  that  the  seceding  States  would  re-enter  the  Union. 
Mr.  Secretary  Seward  himself  proposed  that  the  Personal  Safety 
Laws,  passed  hy  the  several  States  to  counteract  the  operation 
of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  should  be  repealed,  as  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.  If  they  are  so,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  has,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  it  by  that  constitution,  the  authority  to  annul  them. 
General  Fremont  has  already  been  cashiered  for  proclaiming 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  belonging  to  the  disaffected  in  the 
Western  States.  Away  then  with  the  pretence  on  the  part  of 
the  Noirth  to  dignify  its  cause  with  the  name  of  freedom  to  the 
<lavel 

No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  earnestness  of  our 
goodwill  towards  America  than  the  desire  so  uniformly  expressed 
in  this  country  that  the  fratricidal  war  between-  the  North  and  the 
South  should  cease.  We  have  urged  this  in  everypossible  way ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  are  sincere.  For,  if  we  were 
ac^tuated  by  those  feelings  of  jealousy  and  dislike  which  it  is  the 
iiabit  of  too  m«»y  American  writers  and  .peake«  to  impute  to 
England,  nothing  could  serve  our  purpose  so  well  as  the  prolongar 
tion  of  a  struggle  of  which — ^while  we  believe  the  conquest  of  the 
South  to  be  a  hopeless  dream,  and  the  re-union  of  the  States  in  one 
all-powerful  Republican  impossibility — ^the  certain  eflect  will  be 
to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  North,  and  to  plunge  it  in  difficulties 
<2f  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  issue.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
present  misery  arising  from  the  broken  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship,  of  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  destraction 
of  capital.  But  the  Federal  States'  Government  is  contracting  a 
debt  of  appalling  magnitude,  which  threatens  to  transcend  in 
rapidity  of  formation  and  rate  of  increase  all  that  has  been  known 
in  the  previous  history  of  nations.  The  debt  must  be  paid,  or,  if 
funded,  the  interest  must  be  paid,  unless  a  national  bankruptcy  is 
proclaimed.  And  to  do  this  taxation  must  be  resorted  to  in  a 
manner  hitherto  wholly  untried  in  the  United  States.  Demo- 
•cracy  has  been  able  there  to  carry  on  its  government  because  the 
pressure  of  want  has  been  but  partially  felt,  and  the  presence  of  the 
tax-gaiherer  has  been  nearly  unknown.  But  with  heavy  taxation 
will  come  discontent,  and  with  discontent  riots,  and  riots  will 
soon  ripen  into  rebellion.  In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
•debt  will  be  the  temptation  to  Secession.     Already  emigration  to 
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a  considerable  extent  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  New  Brunswick 
has  taken  place   from  fear  of  future  taxation.      Secession  will 
be  an  easy  though  not  an  honourable  mode  of  escaping  from 
the  tremendous  liabilities  which  will  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
present  war.     We  speak  with  less  scruple  of  the  probability  of 
this,  for  in  fact  it  was  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  States  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  expenses  caused  bj  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  the  want  of  authority  to  compel  them,  which  chiefly  led  to 
the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789.     Besides,  an  enormous  army  will  have 
to  be  disposed  of,  inured  indeed,  if  the  war  lasts,  to  habits  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  field ;  but  the  most  dangerous  of  all  classes  when 
disbanded  and  unemployed.     Or  is  it  to  be  kept  on  foot  when 
the  war  is  over,  at  a  vast  expense,  as  a  standing  menace  to 
Canada — for  we  see  that  this  is  openly   talked   of — and  is  a 
deadly  struggle  with  England  for  the  possession  of  that  colony 
to  follow  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  South?    We 
may  laugh  such  an  attempt  to  scorn  while  the  Canadians  feel  as 
they  do.     They  are  as  loyal  as  they  are  brave,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  England  will  defy  all  the  efforts  of  America  to 
conquer  or  *  annex '  them.     As  to  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Confederate  States,  supposing  it  succeeded — what  then  ?     Is  the 
North  prepared  to  hold  the  South  by  the  same  tenure  as  Austria 
holds  Venetia  ?  and  is  there  a  statesman  in  the  Union  who  believes 
that  in  future  it  could  be  held  in  any  other  way  ? 

But  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Republic  of  which  the  one  half  is  in 
deadly  hostility  to  the  other,  and  coerced  into  a  hateful  partner- 
ship, involves  a  practical  contradiction.  It  would  no  longer  be 
the  union  of  free  States,  but  a  tyranny.  In  such  an  anomalous 
position  of  things  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  prosperity 
or  peace,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  domestic  happiness  when  a 
wife  has  been  forced  by  a  decree  to  cohabit  widi  her  husband. 
A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  most  at  stake  in  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle. We  know  that  the  language  of  the  moneyed  classes  in  the 
Northern  States  privately  is  this :  *  We  must  avenge  the  disaster 
of  Bull's  Run.  Our  national  honour  requires  a  victory ;  but  if^ 
after  that,  the  Confederate  States  still  renounce  the  Union,  let 
them  go.'  We  think  it  very  problematical  that  even  that  one 
victory  will  be  obtained.  The  Confederate  army  will  have  the 
choice  of  ground,  and  unless  some  strategical  blunder  is  com- 
mitted— of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  likelihood  from  the 
way  the  Confederate  forces  have  been  handled — ^they  must  be 
attacked  in  a  position  strong  by  nature  and  fortified  by  art     The 
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North  may  have  to  confess  a  second  time  that  it  is  '  whipped/ 
and  then  there  will  be  two  defeats  to  avenge ;  and  the  chances  of  a 
third  battle  must  on  the  same  principle  be  tried. 

But  in  the  mean  time  if,  as  we  believe  will  be  the  case,  the 
Confederate  States  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  separate 
Government,  keep  an  organized  army  on  foot,  and  hold  their  own 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  North,  the  question  will  seriously 
occur  how  long  the  recognition  of  their  independence  by  Foreign 
Powers  is  to  be  delayed.  Neither  England  nor  France  has 
imitated  the  example  set  by  the  United  States  in  such  emer- 
gencies; although  if  a  precedent  had  been  wanted  to  justify  a 
hasty  admission  of  the  South  into  the  fellowship  of  nations,  it 
might  easily  have  been  found.  At  the  end  of  1848 — the  great 
year  of  revolutions — Hungary  revolted  from  Austria.  A  civil 
war  raged,  in  which  America  had  not  the  remotest  interest  nor 
the  faintest  pretext  for  interfering.  But  she  stood  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation,  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the 
Hungarians  the  moment  they  were  able  to  g^asp  it.  In  his  Message 
to  Congress  in  1849,  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  : — 

'During  the  late  conflict  between  Austria  and  Hungary  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prospect  that  the  latter  might  become  an  independent 
nation.  However  faint  that  prospect  at  the  time  appeared,  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  in  accordance  toiih  the  general  sentiments  of  the  American 
peopUy  who  deeply  sympathized  with  the  Magyar  patriots^  to  stand  pre- 
pared upon  the  contingency  of  the  establishment  by  her  of  a  perma- 
nent Govenunent  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  independent  Hungary  into 
the  £unily  of  nations.  For  this  purpose  I  invested  an  agent  then  in 
Europe  with  power  to  declare  our  willingness  promptly  to  recognise  her 
independence  in  the  event  of  her  cibUity  to  sustain  it* 

Tried  by  this  test,  the  Confederate  States  may  be  thought 
already  to  have  made  good  their  title.  At  all  events  if  the  war  is 
much  longer  protracted,  the  time  must  come  when  the  words  of 
Lord  Casdereagh,  addressed  in  1822  to  the  Spanish  Minister  in 
London,  with  reference  to  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her 
South  American  colonies,  will  be  applicable  to  the  civil  war  now 
raging  in  North  America.     He  said  that  — 

'  So  large  a  portion  of  the  world  could  not,  without  fundamentally 
disturbing  the  intercourse  of  civilised  society,  long  continue  without 
some  recognised  and  established  relations;  and  the  State  which 
neither  by  its  counsels  nor  by  its  arms  could  effectually  assert  its 
rights  over  its  dependencies,  so  as  to  force  obedience  and  thus  make 
itself  responsible  for  maintaining  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
most  sooner  or  later  be  prepared  to  see  those  relations  establish  them- 
selves from  the  overruling  necessities  of  the  case  under  some  other 
form.' 

Of 
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Of  one  thing  the  citizens  of  the  Federal  States  may  rest  assured : 
that,  if  ever  the  time  arrives  when  the  Confederate  States  maj  he 
entitled,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  international  policy,  to 
claim  our  recognition,  that  recognition  will  not  be  delayed  for 
an  hour  out  of  regard  to  all  the  menaces  which  the  disappointed 
party  may  fulminate  against  us. 

If  anything  could  make  the  nation  depart  from  its  resolution 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  this  unhappy  contest,  it  would 
be  the  perpetration  of  that  cruel  and  vindictive  act  which  has 
just   excited   indignation   alike   in   England  and   in   France — 
we  mean  the  destruction  of  Charleston  Harbour.     In  the  course 
of  military  operations  it  may  become  necessary  to  destroy  a 
harbour  which  is  so  situated  as  to  menace  us  with  peculiar  danger. 
But  when  we  read  of  ships  filled  with  masses  of  rock  being 
sunk  with  the  avowed  object  of.  making  permanently  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  a  harbour  not  menacing  to  the  enemy, 
and  whose  existence  is  so  vitally  important  to  the  country  in 
which  it  is  situated,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  to  the  worst  ages 
of  barbarism.      It  is  an  act  which  will  weigh  heavily  against 
the  North  in  the  judgment  of  history.     Such  an  act  of  ruthless 
spite  must  be  viewed  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  serious  expectation  of  recovering  its  footing  in 
the  South.     The  Northern  press  speaks  of  the  effect  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  as  a  silent  blight  falling  on  the  South,  ^  deadly  and 
inevitable.'    The  whole  world  denounce  it  as  an  act  of  cowaidly 
revenge — as  a  step  deliberately  adopted  by  the  North,  with  the 
declared  object  of  starving  half  a  continent  into  submission. '  It 
is  intended  that  the  seaboard  of.  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  shall  be  rendered  for  ever  inaccessible  to 
the  merchant  ships  of  the  world.     The  question  therefore  is  not 
one   of  isolating   a   colony  or  a   province,  but  of  cutting   off 
from  the  great  family  of  mankind  a  population  larger  than  that  of 
many  an  European  kingdom.     Other  nations  may  possibly  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  ask,  How  long  is  the  North  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  under  the  ban  of  its  interdict  so  vast  a  portion 
of  the  New  World  ?     Does  any  one  out  of  the  Federal  States 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  Union  ?     What  ground 
has  really  been  recovered  by  the  Northern  States  ?    What  signs 
of  a  submission  or  desponding  spirit  has  the  South  yet  made  ? 
How  many  battles  might  the  Confederates  lose  without  being 
forced  to  submit?     It  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  these  con- 
sidorations  in  determining  what  the  policy  of  other  Governments 
should  be ;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  tempted  rather 
to  accelerate  than  delay  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 

the 
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the  South,  as  the  readiest  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  that  cruel 
and  useless  war,  which  is  hurrying  one  at  least  of  tlie  contending 
parties  into  new  and  lamentable  excesses. 

The  sympathy  of  Europe  with  the  South  would,  no  doubt,  be 
greater,  if  it  were  not  for  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  success  of 
ibe  Confederate  States  would  be  a  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
Slavery.  But  we  think  it  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  it 
were  on  other  grounds  desirable  tx>  recognise  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  evik  of  slavery  might  be  greatly  miti* 
gated.  Terms  might  be  made  with  the  States  as  a  condition  of 
th6ir  admission  into  the  family  of  nations*  It  might  be  insisted, 
for  instance,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  laws  against  the  Slave-trade 
shall  be  rigorously  enforced,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  too 
often  violated. 

The  new  Republic  would  have  ambassadors  at  foreign  Courts, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the  question  of  domestic 
slavery  would  bear  much  more  directly  and  forcibly  on  its  policy 
than  can  possibly  have  been  the  case  while  the  Southern  States 
were  members  of  the  Union.  To  use  the  words  of  an  American 
writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Spence,  *  It  has  shielded  their  peculiar 
institution  from  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  the  civilized  world.' 
Whatever  opprobrium  was  cast  upon  the  slave-owner,  it  was 
shared  by  the  whole  nation,  for  the  nation  had  solemnly  recog- 
nized slavery  as  part  of  its  institutions.  The  North  could  not 
interfere  with  it  without  exposing  itself  to  the  charge  of  breaking 
the  terms  of  partnership  and  violating  the  Constitution.  But  no 
such  difficulty  will  occur  when  the  Confederate  States  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  Foreign^  Governments.  There  would  be  no 
irritating  sense  of  injustice  to  prevent  the  voice  of  humanity 
from  being  heard  ;  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  if  the  Con- 
federates shall  succeed  in  establishing  their  independence,  large 
concessions  will  from  time  to  time  be  made,  all  of  which  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  slave.  As  to  the  Federal  States,  as  has  been 
long  ago  observed,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  their  hatred 
of  slavery  ought  to  be  their  joy  that  they  have  parted  with  it  for 
ever.  Secession  has  done  for  them  what  all  the  efforts  of  Aboli- 
tionists could  never  have  effected.  It  has  purged — or,  at  all 
events,  when  the  independence  of  the  South  is  recognized,  it  will 
purge — the  dark  stain  from  their  boasted  shield  of  freedom. 
They  will  be  able  to  repeat,  without  blushing  at  their  own  incon- 
sistency, the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  '  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights ;  that  amongst  these  are  life,  liberty^  and  the 

pursuit 
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pursuit  of  happiness.'  There  is  not  a  single  benefit  they  ought 
now  to  enjoy  which  they  will  lose  by  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States  ;  for  we  do  not  call  the  power  of  exercising 
the  lust  of  conquest  a  benefit  either  to  themselves  or  to  mankind. 
And  we  deny  that  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  protect  their 
manufactures  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  and  enrich  themselves 
by  impoverishing  their  neighbours.  But  if  they  persist  in  the 
visionary  scheme  of  restoring  the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  they 
will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  prefer  power  to  justice — 
extent  of  territory  to  the  happiness  of  a  people — and  the  do- 
minion of  tyranny  to  the  equality  of  freedom. 


Note  to  the  Article  on  'Shelley,'  Vol.  110. 


Wk  are  informed,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  Dr.  Lind,  whom 
Mr.  Hogg  has  represented  as  a  tutor  and  physician  at  Eton,  who 
taught  Shelley  to  curse  George  111.  and  SheUe/s  father,  was  in  fact 
no  tutor,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  Eton ;  but  was  a  physician 
residing  at  Windsor,  devotedly  attached,  up  to  the  day  of  lus  death, 
to  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte  ^om  whom  he  and  his  &mily 
had  received  nothing  but  kindness  and  benefit^,  and  incapable  of  in- 
voking curses  upon  any  one.  It  seems  probable  that  any  statement 
which  Shelley  may  have  made  to  Mr.  Hogg  on  this  subject  was  made 
(like  so  many  of  Shelley's  statements)  in  jest,  and  that  he  named  Dr. 
Lind  08  the  most  unlikely  person  he  knew  to  have  instructed  him  in 
such  wickedness. 
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Abt.  I. —  1.    Hutchins's  History   of-Dors^.      New    Edition. 
Parts  I.,  II.     Blandford. 

2.  Murray's  Handbook  for    Travellers    in    WiUsj   Dorset^   and 
Somerset.     London,  1859. 

3.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Journal.    Vols. 
VIII.  and  IX. 

4.  Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.     By  William  Barnes.     London, 
1848. 

5.  Notes  on  Ancient  Britain.     By  William  Barnes.     1858. 

6.  Hwo^nely  Rhymes.     By  William  Barnes.     London,  1859. 

7.  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset^  with  Map.    (Printed  for  Subscribers.) 
By  Charles  Wame,  F.S.A. 

FTIHE  English  counties  appear  from  time  immemorial  to  have 
X  carried  on  a  quiet  and  harmless  dispute  for  the  title  of 
^the  garden,'  just  as  the  Greek  cities  used  to  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  credit  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer,  and  no 
less  than  four  old  topographers  have  recorded  their  votes  in 
£avour  of  Dorset.  It  is  haitl  to  say  why,  seeing  that  the  '  sheep- 
walk  of  England '  would  be  in  every  way  a  fitter  handle  to  this 
county's  name.  Preserving  a  strict  neutrality,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  point  in  debate,  we  may  safely  say  with  Bowen 
— who  wrote  a  '  Complete  System  of  Geography '  a  hundred 
*  years  ago — that  ^  both  for  rider  and  abider '  there  are  few  plea* 
santer  counties  in  the  land — an  opinion  which  Charles  II.,  w^ho 
liad  good  reason  to  remember  the  neighbourhood  of  Charmouth, 
is  said  to  have  anticipated  with  some  enthusiasm. 

The  name  of  Dorset  comes  straight  from  the  ^  Thom-ssptta '  of 
Asser  and  the  *  Dornsaetta '  of  other  writers,  by  which  they 
meant  to  represent  the  *  D wrn-gwys '  of  the  Britons.  What  that 
word  signified  is  a  question.  It  has  usually  been  deemed  enough 
to  say  that  the  Belgic  Durotriges  were  so  called  because  they 
were  dwellers  by  the  sea,  and  '  dvjr '  stands  for  *  water.'  But  if 
the  Britons  of  Dorset  had  a  seabord,  the  Britons  of  Devon, 
Hants,  and  Sussex  had  one  too;  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  county 
poet  and  antiquary,  has  stoutly  maintained  that  the  name,  so 
explained,  is  by  no  means  distinctive  enough.  His  notion  is 
Vol.  111.— No.  222.  V  that 
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that  Wareham  was  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  not  the  mighty 
hill-fort  of  Maiden  Castle,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  suppose. 
He  finds  that  this  capital  was  called  Durinum,  ^  the  town  by  the 
little  water'  or  ^Utde  sea^'  and  sees  reason  t^ideatify  1^9i  aame 
with  Wareham,  at  that  time  a  seaport-town  on  Poole  Harbour, 
the  waters  of  which  have  long  since  retreated,  and  left  Wareham 
high  and  dry.  The  Durotriges  would  then  be  *  the  men  of  the 
little  sea,'  the  people  whose  chief  town  was  Wareham.  This 
theory  is  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  are  carious  in  such  mat- 
ters, as  the  town  certainly  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  capital 
long  after  Dorchester  became  the  chief  station  of  the  Romaxu 
and  the  head  law-town  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  included  Dorset  in  Wessex,  and,  even  after  the 
absorption  of  Wessex  into  the  united  kingdom,  Dorset  held 
up  its  head  among  the  English  counties,  G)rfe  Castle  and 
Kingston  Hall  were  royal  residences,  and  three  of  Alfred's  bro- 
thers lie  buried  at  Sherborne  oc  at  Wimbome  Minster*  The 
Danes  worried  the  county.  They  seem  to  have  attempted  Ware- 
ham in  787,  which  is  all  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barnes's  the(»y  of  its 
capital  importance ;  and  they  were  repulsed  from  the  same  place 
by  Alfred  a  hundred  years  later,  coming  to  great  calamity  off 
Peverel  Point  by  Swanage  Bay.  But  Dorset  felt  the  pains  of 
invasion  in  good  earnest  in  1002,  when  Sweyn  is  said  to  have 
utterly  demolished  the  three  important  towns  Dorchester, 
Sherborne,  and  Shaftesbury.  At  Shaftesbury  Canute  died,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  after  his  defeat  by  Edmund  Ironside  at 
Pen  Selwood,  close  to  the  famous  Pen  Pits.  The  battle-field 
lies  on  the  border  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  a  point  called 
Slaughter  Gate,  in  the  parish  of  Gillingham,  seems  to  show  that 
the  pursuit  was  carried  across  the  frontier-line. 

What  the  Dorset  moi  did  at  Hastings  we  are  not  told ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  lived  ingloriously  *  or  to  have  missed  a  votes  ' 
sacer  through  whole  generations  from  that  date  onwards,  until  we 
hear  of  them  again  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  county 
sent  thirty-one  ships  to  the  siege  of  Calais.  The  very  next  yearf 
Dorset  was  unlucky  enough  to  catch  and  to  import  inland  one  of 
the  terrific  mediaeval  plagues.  The  Oxford  schools  were  shut 
up  for  some  time,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  is  said  to  have 
bought  thirteen  acres  of  ground  near  Smithfield,  which  were 
soon   occupied   by   fifty  thousand    bodies  ;    but   the   epidemic 

*  They  were  able,  however,  to  son  themselves  m  the  light  of  King  John's 
favoar.  He  was  fimd  of  Granbonne  Chace,  and  caused  a  pecambnlatioa  of  tke 
bonndariet  to  be  made  dnrisig  his  regency.  He  seems  afterwards  to  have  sojourxied 
occasioBsUy  at  Bere  Begis,  certam  instraments  (Rymer,  quoted  by  Hatchiss) 
bearing  date  firom  that  place  in  1214.  f  1347. 

presently 
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presendy  left  Dorset,  having  done  Kttle  damage  in  passing 
through. 

The  third  day's  running  fight  with  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
spent  off  the  Dorset  coast,  between  Portland  and  Handfast  Pointy 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Purbec^.  A  fair  and  loyal  contribution  of 
ships  sailed  out  from  the  seaports,  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  a  general  rush  of  the  younger  gentry  seaward,  the  son  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  who  then  held  Corfe  Castle,  taking  the 
lead.  Corfe  Castle  was  platformed  for  a  battery  at  Elizabeth's 
special  desire,  which  battery  was  never  used,  though  the  platform 
remains  to  this  day. 

The  gentry  were  not  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
They  mostly  stood  for  the  King  against  the  towns ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard  of  Wolveton  acted  with  Erie ;  and  Colonel 
Bingham  of  Melcombe  was  commander  of  the  forces  to  which 
Corfe  Castle  surrendered  in  1646.  Corfe  had  been  bought  from 
the  Hattons  by  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
owners,  whose  chief  in  the  last  generation — ^the  late  Right  Hon. 
George  Bankes — published  a  very  interesting  historical  memoir 
of  the  place  in  1853.*  Sir  John  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  Charles  I.,  and  died  while  attending  the  King  at 
Oxford  in  1644.  The  castle  was  besieged  during  his  lifetime, 
and  Lady  Bankes  had  already  caused  Sir  Walter  Erie  igno- 
miniously  to  retire,  after  a  six  weeks'  blockade,  accompanied  by 
a  vigorous  bombardment  from  the  church-roof,  which  supplied 
cannon-balls  and  platform  as  well.  After  her  husband's  death 
Lady  Bankes  heroically  held  on  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  treachery 
of  Colonel  Pitman,  one  of  the  garrison,  that  the  impregnable 
fortress  was  brought  to  yield  at  last  Under  colour  of  reinforcing 
the  garrison,  this  Pitman  contrived  to  introduce  fifty  Parlia- 
mentarian soldiers.  No  sooner  did  these  make  their  appearance 
on  the  castle  towers  than  the  besiegers  began  to  advance,  and  the 
inmates  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed.  *  A  parley  being 
demanded,'  relates  Mr,  Baxikes,  '  the  circumstance  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary officer  being  Acre,  with  others  of  that  party  prisoners 
in  the  castle,  induced  the  besiegers  to  of&r  conditions^  which 
vere  accepted;  but  the  truce  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as 
agreed  upon.  Two  of  the  besiegers,  anxious  for  the  spoil,  came 
over  the  wall  by  means  of  a  ladder ;  some  of  the  garrison  fired 
upon  them,  and  the  risk  now  became  imminent  of  a  general 
slaughter  throughout  the  castle.  Colonel  Bingham,  howerer,  who 
was  no  hireling  officer,  but  the  descendant  of  a  long-known  and 

highly-respected  family  in  the  county,  could  not  but  admire  the 
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*  •  'The  Story  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  of  many  who  have  Kved  there/     8vo. 
London,  1853. 
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courage  of  the  lady  who  was  his  foe,  and  he  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  then  withm 
the  castle.' 

Dorchester  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  shone  during  the  war. 
It  was  first  fortified  by  the  Parliament  men,  but  surrendered 
without  a  blow  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  and,  being 
dismantled,  it  was  used  as  quarters  by  either  party  until  the  end 
of  the  struggle.  Weymouth  was  the  scene  of  more  excitement ; 
and  Portland  Castle,  which  changed  hands  several  times,  of 
more  still.  The  Portlanders — ^mighty  slingers  and  wreckers  *  in 
old  day& — have  always  enjoyed  a  kind  of  Irish  reputation  for  the 
love  of  rows.  Sir  Powell  Buxton's  election  for  Weymouth 
aSbrded  them  considerable  enjoyment,  but  the  Civil  War  must 
have  been  a  godsend  indeed.  The  *  Clubmen,'  who  wanted  to 
protect  the  country  from  the  ravages  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers 
both,  but  especially  from  Goring^s  horse,  rose  in  great  numbers 
in  Dorset.  These  '  farmerly  men,'  as  Clarendon  calls  them,  fell 
upon  hard  times,  for  Goring  snubbed  them,  and  Cromwell, 
minding  to  send  them  about  their  business  as  soon  as  the  King's 
cause  was  fairly  lost  in  the  county,  gave  one  party  a  severe  beat- 
ing at  Hamilton  Hill,  and  persuaded  the  rest  to  go  home. 

'  If  you  offer  to  plunder,  or  take  our  cattel. 
Be  assured  we  will  bid  you  battel/ 

was  the  quaint  device  upon  their  banner.!     The  civil  wars  over, 

Dorset 

•  The  old  wreckers*  burthen  of 

'  Blow  wind,  rise  sea. 
Ship  'shore  'fore  day,' 
is  still  well  koown  ou  the  island.    Their  modem  representatives  are  famed  for  the 
skill  and  daring  with  which  they  will  bring  off  many  a  stranded  vessel's  crew  and 
cargo  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

t  *  Anglia  Rediviya,  England's  Recovery,  &c.  Compiled  fbr  the  Puhlique 
Good.  By  Joshua  Sprigge,  M.A.'  London,  1647.  The  whole  of  the  following 
is  worth  extracting: — 'These  [one  set  of  clubmen]  being  thus  quietly  sent  hume^ 
the  lieutenant-general  advanced  further  to  a  meeting  of  a  greater  number 
of  4000,  who  betook  themselves  to  Hambleton  HiU,  near  Shrawton.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  we  met  a  man  with  a  musquet,  and  asked  whither  he  was 
going ;  he  said  to  the  dub-army;  we  asked  what  he  meant  to  do ;  he  asked  what  we 
had  to  do  with  that.  Being  reauired  to  lay  down  his  arms,  he  said  he  would  first 
lose  his  life,  but  was  not  so  good  as  his  word,  for,  though  he  cocked  and  preseuted 
his  musquet,  he  was  prevented,  disarmed  and  wounded,  but  not  kilted.  Then  ve 
marched  up  the  hill,  which  had  been  an  old  Romane  work,  deeply  trenched.  The 
lieutenant-general  sent  before  a  lieutenant  with  a  party  of  horse  to  require  an 
account  of  their  meeting.  He  was  answered  with  half-a-dozen  shot,  and  could  get 
no  other  answer.  Thereupon  one  Mr.  Lee,  who  upon  our  approach  came  from  them, 
was  sent  in  requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  power  and  protection  of  Parliameot, 
and  lay  down  their  arms ;  they  refused  to  leave  their  arms,  and  gave  us  a  shot 
as  we  were  drawing  up ;  the  lieutenant-general,  unwilling  to  bloodshed,  sent  Mr. 
Lee  again  to  tell  them  that  if  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  he  would  fall 

upon 
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Dorset  may  be  said  to  have  retired  from  public  life — ^the  capture 
of  the  DiJce  of  Monmouth  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Woodlands 
estate,  and  Judge  Jeffireys'  ^Bloody  Assize^'  when  eighty  pei^ 
sons  were  sentenced  to  death  in  one  day  at  Dorchester,  being  the 
only  events  that  break  the  monotony  of  its  history  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

The  farm-labourers  took  to  burning  ricks  and  breaking  machines 
with  great  enthusiasm  in  1830  and  1831 ;  but  one  is  almost 
justified  in  saying  that  the  next  thing  after  the  advent  of  Judge 
Jeffireys  that  gave  the  county  a  downright  shake  from  end  to  end 
was  the  crusade  of  S.  G.  O.  It  was  during  the  session  of  1846 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  startled  by  rumours  of  distress 
among  Dorset  labourers  equalling  the  distress  in  Ireland.  The 
Times  employed  a  commissioner  during  the  summer  months  to 
investigate  the  state  of  matters ;  and  his  report,  contained  in  six 
letters,  was  followed  by  a  paper*war  in  the  columns  of  the  same 
journal  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  particular  parishes, 
in  one  of  which,  Ryme  by  name,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
S.  G.  O.'s  allegations,  without  effectually  driving  him  from  any 
one  of  them. 

All  this  gave  the  county  an  unpleasant  notoriety  at  the  time, 
and  a  bad  name,  not  easily  shaken  off,  of  being  chronically  behind 
the  age.  This  was  hard  measure ;  for,  bad  as  things  were,  the 
march  of  agricultural  improvement  had  been,  even  in  1846,  well 
begun,  and  it  has  advanced  with  rapidity  and  steadiness  ever 
since.  Large  tracts  of  waste  lands  and  sheep  downs  have  been 
broken  up,  machinery  has  been  brought  into  use  on  all  sides, 

upon  them ;  they  refused  this  third  messace  also,  through  the  insti^tion  of  Mr. 
BraTell,  minister  of  Crompton,  who  told  Uiem  they  must  stand  to  it  now  rather 
than  lose  their  arms,  and  that  he  would  pistol  them  that  gave  back. 

*  Thereupon  order  was  given  to  the  general's  troop  to  fkll  on,  who  did  so,  and 
reeeived  a  repulse  and  some  losse  through  the  disadvantage  of  the  place,  for  the 
dub-men  shot  from  the  bank  of  the  old  work,  and  kept  the  passage  with  musquets 
and  other  weapons,  which  was  no  broader  than  for  three  horse  to  march  abreast. 
Upon  this  attempt  we  lost  a  man  or  two,  had  eight  or  nine  wounded,  six  or  seven 
horses  killed.  Upon  this,  Major  Desborough,  with  the  general's  regiment,  went 
round  about  a  ledge  of  the  hill  and  made  a  hard  shift  to  climbe  up  and  enter  on 
their  rear  ;  which  they  no  sooner  discerned  but  after  a  short  dispute  they  ran,  and 
the  passage  formerly  assaulted  was  opened,  and  all  the  clubmen  dispersed  and 
disarmed,  some  slain,  many  wounded  ;  the  rest  slid  and  tumbled  down  that  great 
•ce<p  hill  to  the  hazard  of  their  necks.  There  were  brought  away  400  of  them  to 
Shrawton,  of  which  number  200  were  wounded  in  this  skirmish.  Captain  Pattison 
was  sore  hurt  on  our  side,  of  which  afterwards  he  dyed,  and  about  12  more.  We 
found  among  them  16  of  our  men,  whom  they  had  disarmed  and  taken  prisoners, 
and  threatened  to  hang  some  of  them ;  but  the  tables  were  then  turued.  We 
quartered  that  night  at  Shrawton,  and  kept  the  clubmen  in  the  church,  and  with 
them  four  vicars  and  curats,  which  were  taken  with  them  upon  the  hill ;  whereof 
Mr.  Talbot  of  Milton,  and  Lawford  of  Aukford,  the  worst,  another.' 
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aiid  thorongUj  good  systems  of  fanming  have  become  nata- 
Talized,  especiallj  on  dbe  hill  districts.  Better  cottages  Have 
been  built  in  inanj  places.  The  price  of  labour  is  on  the 
whole  rising,  though  scarcely  in  the  same  piopoition.  In 
some  of  the  sheep  and  corn-growing  neighbourhoods  wages 
run,  according  to  Mr.  Darby,  two  or  three  shillings  higher 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  On  many  of  these  farms  he 
tells  us — writing  in  the  ^  Bath  and  West  of  England  Journal ' — 
that  the  money  payments  ange  from  eight  to  eleven  shillings 
a-week,  and  that  the '  allowances '  generally  represent  the  value  of 
three  and  sixpence  more  in  the  week.  A  well-known  agricul- 
turist, occupying  600  acres  in  West  Norfolk  and  1200  acres  near 
Dorchester,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  ^the  &nn4aboarers 
are  actually  in  tiie  receipt  of  higher  wages  in  Dorset  than  on  the 
£ertile  plains  of  Norfolk.'  In  some  districts,  on  the  other  hand, 
W8^s  remain  exactly  where  they  were  twenty  years  a^o ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  labourer  still  gets  no  more  than  seven  and  eight 
shillings  in  money  besides  the  allowances.  The  truth  on  this 
bead  of  labour-payment  seems  to  be,  that  the  county  is  in  a  state 
of  transition,  but  of  transition  only,  as  yet  Certain  districts 
on  the  hills  may  challenge  comparison  anywhere ;  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  low-lying  districts  and  on  the  hills. 
Dorset  is  tripartite :  the  three  sections  being  y!?/tr,  f)etr(Eay  deserta ; 
clay,  chalk,  sand ;  vale,  down,  and  heath.  The  chalk  region  is, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  ^  crack '  region  of  Dorset  fanning ; 
nor  will  it  ever  be  &.ir  to  judge  of  the  entire  county  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  chalk-farms  alone. 

One  word  should  be  said  before  pa-ssing  on  about  the  truck- 
system,  or  system  of  allowances.  As  long  as  the  labour-payment 
is  made  up  in  this  way  from  various  sonroes  in  kind,  so  long 
there  will  be  the  liability  to  abuse,  and  often  the  certainty.  It 
has  been  well  pointed  out  in  the  THmes^^  that  the  labourer  is  in 
this  manner  k€^  entirely  dependent  upon  his  master's  caprices. 
When  the  fuel  is  something  more  than  mere  furze,  and  the  bushel 
of  tailing-wheat  or  ^  gristing'  is  sound  and  of  good  quality,  the 
man  is  well  off;  but  where  the  fuel  has  to  be  used  primanly  in 
drying  the  grist  which  has  been  served  out  too  damp  for  the 
miller — a  case  wbich  has  actually  appeared  in  published  evidence 
—or  where  the  man's  own  labour  is  employed  without  compen- 
sation in  cutting  the  fuel,  words  are  indeed  weak  to  expose  and 
to  censure  enough  tlie  injustice  done  to  the  poor. 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  details  of  progress  in  die 

*  Ses  tiic  letter  of  a&  aUe  correspondent,  Msrch  S,  1861. 
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cnltiYadon  of  the  soil.  The  broad  backs  of  the  downs  wok'e 
already  beginning  to  be  fumiwed  tip  as  loog  ago  as  1840,  whmi 
the  use  (rf*  artificial  raanures  was  also  beginning  to  be  recognised. 
Bnt  this  was  the  day  of  small  things.  The  farmees  of  Dorset 
now  spend  more  iikwsa  forty  thousand  a  year  on  artificial  OMtnnreSy 
abore  half  that  sum  gxring  Cor  superphosphate  alone.  A  single 
agricnltuiist,  <xi  400  acres  of  acafale,*  expends  200Z.  a-ycar  on 
manores  appropriated  to  gveen  crops  only.  Another  finds  that 
due  weiar  and  tear  of  iron  on  his  fann  costs  him  an  annual  hundred 
pounds;  and  the  labour-bill  commonly  exceeds  the  rmt  in 
amount  The  artificial  food  market  is  said  by  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  in  the  county  to  show  still  greater  advances  than  the 
manures.  Between  3500  and  4000  tons  of  oilcake  aro  now 
(1861)  aanoally  required  in  Dorset :  the  yalue  of  which,  reckoned 
at  last  year's  average  prices,  will  reach  a  proximate  total  of  35,0007. 
Then  there  has  been  a  radical  reform  measure  in  the  modes  of 
cropping.  Only  seven  years  bade  the  Norfolk  four-o0urae  was 
DKiriy  nnireml;  it  ha.  »ow  giyea  way  oo  the  better  cUss  of 
soils  to  a  seven*course  shi£fc,  much  more  fitted  to  meet  modem 
requirements,  and  to  secure  ihe  advantages  of  autumn  cultivation. 
Among  die  roat*ci»ps,  mangek  have  very  largely  taken  the  place 
of  swedes,  and  Dorset  farmers  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  turnip- 
plant  is  about  to  follow  the  potato  on  the  road  to  ruin.  On  the 
flinty  chalks  of  the  Blandfora  district  sainfoin  is  rapidly  wiiming 
its  way.  Sainfoin  delights  in  a  loose  rubbly  subsoil :  it  will  re- 
main in  the  soil  seven  <»*  ei^ht  years,  and  the  aftermath  is 
invaluable  for  securing  the  high  and  rapid  proof  of  lambs.  This 
is  the  quality  which  chiefly  recommends  it  in  the  eye  of  the 
Dorset  farmer,  who  rightly  regards  his  sheep-husbandry  as  the 
basis  of  aU  agricultural  progress  in  the  county.  We  axe  assured 
by  an  observer  whose  position  gives  him  the  best  possible  right 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  kind,  that  the  sheep  and  wool  markets 
of  Dorset  more  than  double  in  value  the  same  markets  of  any 
equal  area  in  England.  This  source  of  revenue  all  but,  if  not 
entirely,  clears  tiie  rental  of  the  county  ;  and  reckoning  tiiat  at  an 
average  of  20s.  an  acre,  we  arrive  at  an  annual  return  from  t!he 
sheep  and  wool  of  631,680?.  Taking  one  part  of  Dorset  with 
another,  we  may  think  of  the  labouivbill  also  as  being  annually 
disdiarged  by  the  sheep. 

Noble  water-meadows  are  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  Vale 
of  Blackmoor,  and  in  the  Maiden  Newton  valley  watered  by  the 
Fiome,  which  feeds  a  line  of  similar  meadows,  though  not  all  of 
the  same  quality,  reaching  away  seaward  far  below  Dorchester. 

*  Darby .^Batk  AgrkaltQC^  JcMurnal,  IX.,  Paart  I. 
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A  very  splendid  breed  of  Devon  cattle  is  reared  bj  Mr.  Pope 
at  Great  Toller,  in  the  Maiden  Newton  district*  Every  one  has 
beard  of  Dorset  butter ;  but  it  is  not  so  widely  known  that  the 
Holstein  and  Holland  farmers  have  stolen  a  march  upon  onr 
English  dairies  by  the  use  of  common-sense  in  packing  dieir 
butter.  Badly  packed  in  shaky  casks,  butter  of  the  best  quality 
will  ^  go  to  grease  ; '  and  the  marke1>reports  during  the  summer 
months  very  often  show  that  the  Dorset  consignments  have  met 
their  fate  in  that  way.  The  old-world  owners  of  a  few  old- 
world  farmhouses  still  brew  and  consume  the  renowned  double 
ale  of  other  days.  But  the  star  of  the  Dorsetshire  beer-trade  has 
long  since  paled  before  new-fangled  notions  and  bitter  ale.  Of 
wheat  very  few  shiploads  move  eastward  to  Liondon;  but  the 
Cornish  miners  depend  largely  on  supplies  from  Dorset  Be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  steamrcngines  are  working  away  upon  the 
wheat-farms;  and  the  tall  chimney  raises  a  frequent  protest 
against  the  notion  that  the  county  has  taken  up  a  permanent 
position  behind  the  age.  What  an  average  Dorset  farm  in  the 
com  and  sheep  districts  really  is,  and  how  it  is  commonly  laid 
out,  the  following  statement  of  figures  will  show.t  Take  500 
acres  as  the  mean  area,  and  out  of  these  allow  300  to  tillage,  60 
to  dry  or  watered  meadow,  and  100  to  ewe-leaze  or  sheep-walk. 
Cow-leaze  ground,  home-crofts,  paddock,  and  homestead  will 
make  up  the  40  remaining  acres.  On  the  larger  farms,  ranging 
from  1200  to  1500  acres,  there  will  be  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  down-land  and  sheep-pastures,  with  good  and  useful 
breadths  of  coppice  and  woodland. 

The  greater  farming  lights  have  for  many  years  past  perceived 
the  uses  of  frequent  consultation ;  and  the  Farmers'  Clubs  of 
Blandford,  Winfrith,  and  Milbome  have  done  good  service,  and 
won  a  name  beyond  the  county  border.  The  estate  of  Lulworth 
Castle  is  said  to  have  risen  30  per  cent  in  value  within  a  few  years 
of  the  time  when  the  Winfrith  Club  was  set  on  foot.  A  feeling 
against  admitting  the  squirearchy  to  a  share  in  these  agricultural 
debate-nights  is  now  happily  giving  way.  That  the  meetings 
should  have  been  at  first  rejj^arded  as  a  sort  of  comitia  tributa  was 
natural  enough ;  but  exclusiveness  is  now  seen  to  be  out  of  place, 
as  the  interests  of  squire  and  farmer  are  the  same  in  relation  to 
nearly  all  the  subjects  discussed  ;  and  the  cause  of  sound  culti- 
vation is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  loser  by  shutting  the  door  of  a 
useful  conference  in  the  face  of  the  largest  holders. 

The  hunting  reputation  of  Dorset  is  high,  and  well  merited. 

*  The  breed  is  said,  however,  rapidly  to  degenerate  in  Dorset  unless  there  be  a 
frequent  infusion  of  fresh  blood  from  the  native  district, 
t  Hr.  Hnegg's  Paper  in  the  Bath  Agricultural  Journal,  VIIL,  Part  I. 
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In  no  county  is  the  sport  pursued  with  greater  ardour.  The 
Vale  of  Blackmoor,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Delalinde  and 
the  White  Hart,  has  been  famous  for  its  sport  All  classes  enter 
into  it.  Meets  at  Short-Wood,  or  at  Stock  (now,  alas  I  deprived 
of  its  enthusiastic  master),  are  matter  of  no  small  county  interest. 
•Nowhere  is  the  crime  of  vulpicide, — 

^  Oh  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  eporismaris  ear,' — 

more  odious.  An  ardent  sportsman,  not  many  years  since,  is 
said  at  some  public  meeting  to  have  thus  tersely  expressed  him- 
self : — *  Sir,  I  believe  that  a  man  who  would  kill  a  fox  would 
kill  his  own  father.'  This  may  appear  strong  lang^ge,  but  it 
shows  the  detestation  in  which  the  offence  is  held.  The  fly- 
fisher  will  also  find  himself  well  off  in  this  county.  The 
growth  of  trout  in  rivers  is  well  known  to  tell  a  tale  of  the 

rility  of  the  water  with  reference  to  irrigation — two-pound, 
ee-pound,  and  even  five-pound  fish  occurring  in  the  soft  waters 
of  the  chalk,  when  fish  of^  equal  age  in  moory  or  stained  waters 
rarely  get  beyond  half  a  pound.  This  speaks  well  for  the  streams 
of  the  Frome  for  several  miles  above  and  below  the  county  town. 
Excellent  fish  abound  from  Frampton  Court,  where  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Sheridans  now  lives,  to  Lord  Ilchester's  interesting 
old  farmhouse  of  Woodsford-Strangways,  the  remnant  of  a  grand 
old  quadrangular  *  manor-place '  which  belonged  to  an  unruly 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  was  battered  down  by  Edward  IV.  The 
farm-people  will  still  show  you  *  Gunhill  Mound '  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field.  The  Stour,  within  the  limits  of  Dorset,  is  no  fly- 
fidiing  stream ;  but  better  sport  is  found  in  its  waters  after  the 
confluence  with  the  Avon  near  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire. 
Otters  have  been  hunted  on  both  the  Frome  and  the  Stour  within 
quite  recent  years.* 

There  is  much  to  attract  the  zoological  observer  within  the 
county.  A  breed  of  roe-deer  was  introduced  by  Lord  Dorchester, 
who  formerly  owned  the  noble  property  of  Milton  Abbey,  and  a 
few  stragglers  have  been  seen  stepping  across  the  gorse  and  heath 
near  Yellowham  Woods,  not  far  from  Dorchester.  Before  the 
disforesting  of  Cranborne  Chace,  in  1828,  twelve  thousand  head 
of  fallow-deer  ranged  over  the  lands  of  the  unlucky  proprietors 
within  the  Chace.  Fourteen  Dorset  parishes  were  large  gainers 
by  the  disforesting ;  and  between  4000  and  5000  acres  of  down, 
common,  and  coppice  have  been  broken  up  since  that  time. 
There  is  a  golden-eagle  preserved  at  Sherborne  Castle,  shot  by 

•  They  are  still  common  on  the  Stour  between  Sturminster  Newton  and 
Blandfora. 
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the  keeper  near  a  dead  deer  in  the  park^  The  white-tailed  eagle 
has  made  its  appearance  on  Morden  Heath,  where  the  marsb- 
harrier  and  hlack-groose  have  also  been  known.  The  ospiej 
has  been  seen  in  the  vale  of  the  little  Bredj,  and  the  hobby  in 
Middleborough  Woods.  Short-eared  owls  are  common ;  the 
tawny-owl  broods  over  the  departed  glories  of  Cranbome  Chaoe, 
occasionally  visiting  Blackmoor  Vale.  Peregrine-falcons  are 
now  and  then  observed  in  the  Isle  <^  Purbeck  or  along  the  Lul- 
worth  coast,  and,  further  inland,  on  Knighton  Heath ;  but  the 
great  bustard  is  seen  no  more  on  the  wide  downs  where  he  was 
once  well  known.*  The  Vale  of  Blackmoor  boasts  an  original 
and  miwearied  mtomologist,  still  keen  in  his  favourite  pursuit. 
During  fifty  long  years,  steadily  as  a  veteran  fox-hunter,  Mr. 
Dale,  of  Glanville's  Wootton,  has  chased  the  modi  and  butterfly, 
nor  has  his  zeal  been  unrewarded.  He  is  the  first,  and  as  yet 
the  only,  discoverer  of  the  halidophaffuSy  a  member  of  the  order 
Strepsiptera ;  and  ihe  boraopterous  Ulopa  trivia  was  new  to 
Britain  when  he  found  it  near  Lulworth.  The  sea-coast  between 
Swanage  and  Lulworth,  Portland  Island,  and  Mr.  Dale's  own 
neighbourhood  in  the  Vale,  are  the  best  entomological  grounds 
in  the  county. 

Dr.  Arnold,  who  was  no  musician,  used  to  say  that  wild- 
flowers  supplied  him  with  his  music.  Not  finding  in  his  mind 
any  link  between  deep  emotions  and  musical  sounds,  he  was 
aware  of  a  very  sliong  link  connecting  such  emotions  with  wood- 
aaemones  and  wood-^orrel.  Warwickshire  was  therefore  com- 
paratively dull  and  dumb  to  him  ;  but  he  might  have  found  a 
perpetual  harmony  in  Dorset.  There  is  perhaps  hardly  any 
county,  except  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  flora  of  which 
would  yield  a  larger  catalogue  to  ^e  cateful  observer.  The  sea- 
coast,'  the  sands  and  bogs,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  chalk, 
and  the  stiff  clays  (alternating  with  limestone)  of  the  upper 
oolite — all  oontrifcute  to  the  list,  and  are  adorned  by  a  flora 
peculiar  to  liiemselves.  The  profiision  of  common  spring- 
flowers  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  all  parts  of 
England,  seera  in  the  southern  counties  to  turn  every  bank  into 
a  garden,  and  now^re  more  than  in  parts  of  Dorset  Even 
an  unscientific  lover  <rf  Nature  could  not  spend  many  days 
in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  heaths,  and  in  some  of  the  vale 
districts,  without  noticing  their  richness  in  this  respect,  with  a 
vague  impulse  perhaps  towards  becoming  a  collector,  or  at  any 
rate  a  more  intelligent  reader  of  die  book  open  before  him.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  love  to  recognise  a  rare  plant  amidst  the  crowd 

*  The  crossbill  (Loxia  curvirostris,  Yarrell)  is  also  found  in  Dorset* 
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of  otber  beaatiei,  here  «re  sabjoined  die  names  of  «  few  lets 
commoa  floveis  bekiagna)^  to  the  county,  with  dieir  localitiet. 
Elecampane  {Imda  Heknium)  is  found  at  Haselbuiy  Bryan,  in 
the  Vale  of  Blackmoor;  Pinguieuta  LutHanieOj  a  cpeciei  of 
butterwoirt,  on  a  bog  near  Dorchester,  and  probably  on  various 
other  parts  of  the  heaths ;  Erica  ciliariB  and  the  Gemtiana  pneur 
numardhe  in  Purbeck.  The  beeorckb  ooonrs  in  several  places 
OB  the  chidk  and  oolite,  especially  near  the  sea,  aod  the  rarer 
fly-orchis  at  Bingham's  Meloombe.  To  diese  we  may  add 
'lady'a-tresses'  {&airavikB  €nUumnaiis\  plentiful  at  Swanage 
asKl  elaewhere ;  tae  Vidm  tyboestris  in  woods  on  the  chalk ; 
the  Gagea  hUea  at  Hilton;  the  Ceteraeh  qficinaria  near  Dor- 
chester ;  and  the  beantifol  Osmtmda  regaUM  in  a  few  places  on 
die  headu* 

Dorset,  as  ev«ry  oae  knows,  bears  the  stamp  of  chalk  set  npoo 
it  in  its  iengdi  and  in  ks  breadth.  Oae-diiid  partof  the  county — 
an  area  of  more  than  three  hundred  square  miles  in  all — belongs 
to  this  formation ;  and  the  great  arms  of  die  chalk-downs  afibrd 
the  readiest  key  to  the  endre  geological  structure.  Clay  and 
sand  occupy  somewhat  more  than  another  third,  and  dw  rest  is 
parcelled  out  among  gravds,  loams,  and  different  kinds  of  waste. 
The  chalk-downs  trend  away  from  east  to  west.  The  noithem 
and  bulkier  limb  starts  from  near  Shaftesbury,  and  the  soutikem 
and  thinner  one  fiom  the  eastern  end  of  Purbeck.  They  enclose 
the  '  trough  ci  Poole,'  a  district  of  Bagshot  sands  or  plasdc  clay, 
with  oth«*  fbrraadons  above  the  chalk,  and  unite  near  Beaminster 
in  the  extreme  west  The  nordi  down  has  a  pretty  nniforat 
width  of  ten  miles :  the  south  seldom  measuses  more  dian  two 
miles  across,  and  is  casemated  seaward  along  part  of  ite  range  by 
the  oolite  facings  of  the  cliflb.  The  outer  escarpment  of  the 
higher  line,  skiited  by  a  narrow  strip  of  greensand,  abuts  on  the 
Kimmeridge  and  Oxford  clays  of  die  famous  Vale  of  Blackmoor, 
and  these  formations  are  in  their  turn  belted  by  combmsh  and 
calcareoos  grit,  with  occasional  patches  of  fidler's  earth. 

Blackmoor  was  anciently  called  WcBtchBt  or  WkHdmi  Forest, 


*  The  fottowiag  aiay  be  added  to  ike  Use*  tboi^li  ecnue  among  liie  aiuaber  are 
bj  so  meaxM  rare:  Campoamia  raptmculus^  in  Eloombe  Wood,  near  BUndford: 
Heneborine  (epipactia),  found  between  Hod  and  Hamilton  Hills:  tbe  graceful 
fiovering  rush  {Butomus  umbellatua),  and  white  waterlily  {Niflnphtea  aU)a\  called  by 
Withering  the  *  queen  ef  Brittsk  flowers ; '  these  last  are  both  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Stour  that  skirt  Lord  Portman's  perk  at  Bryanstone,  and  at  Hammoon. 
There  is  a  curious  account  given  in  Lander  of  the  tenure  by  which  Bryanstone  is 
held  :— '  Thk  was  held  in  grand  sMJeantry  by  a  prattr  odd  jeenlar  teaore,  viz^ 
by  finding  a  nan  to  go  before  the  king's  army  fbr  40  days  when  he  should  make 
war  in  Scotland  (some  records  say  in  Wales)  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  in  his 
shirt  and  linnen-drawen^  hol^Hng  in  one  hand  a  bow  witiiont  a  string,  in  the  other 
an  arrow  witboat  ftathers.' 
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the  tale  being  that  Henry  III.  here  hunted  a  beautiful  white  hart, 
and  spared  its  life.  This  hart  was  by  and  by  killed  at  King's 
Stag  Bridge  in  Pulham  village,  by  Sir  Thomas  Delalinde,  for 
which  offence  he  '  was  punished  widi  imprisonment  and  grieroos 
fine ;  and  the  fine  was  levied  annually  upon  his  lands,  and  the 
lands  of  those  who  followed  with  him  in  the  chase  of  the  Rojral 
White  Hart'  Fuller,  after  an  interval  of  four  hundred  years, 
found  himself  mulcted  on  this  old  score.  ^Myself,'  he  s&ys, 
'hath  paid  a  share  for  the  sauce,  who  never  tasted  any  of  the 
meat:  so  that  it  seems  King's  venison  is  sooner  eaten  than 
digested.'  What  is  now  Holwell  Manor-house  was  formerly  the 
principal  Lodge  of  the  Forest  of  Blackmoor,  and  was  then 
tenanted  by  the  King's  warder.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  1370,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  still 
standing  in  g^ood  preservation,  with  its  moat,  and  the  remnant  of 
a  portcullis.  Besides  Blackmoor,  Manwood  (on  Forest  Laws), 
in  a  list  of  sixty-nine  old  English  hunting-grounds,  names  Bere, 
Gillingham,  and  Perbroke  (Purbeck^  Forests  as  belonging  to 
Dorset.  The  vale  boasts  of  170,000  acres,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Stour  and  the  Cale,  with  their  little  affluents.  Besides 
innumerable  dairy  cows,  it  rears  oxen  as  bulky  as  those  of  ^e 
red  sandstone  vales  and  alluvial  marshes  of  Somerset;  and  it 
sends  yearly  to  London  more  pigs  than  either  Somerset  or  Devon.  • 
The  Blackmoor  oaks  are  well  known  to  a  thriving  little  ship- 
building firm  at  Bridport,  whose  models  find  growing  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Liverpool  buyers.  Trees  of  120  cubic  feet  are  not 
uncommon. 

Below  the  westward  junction  of  the  downs  the  chalk  borders 
on  the  marlstone  and  lias  of  the  Bridport  and  Lyme.  Regis 
country.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  patches  of  greensand  occur ;  and 
on  one  side  of  them  rises  Pillesdon  Pen,  the  highest  point  in  the 
county,  934  feet  above  the  s^a.  This  hill  stands  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Broadwinsor,  where  Fuller  once  ministered ;  and  close 
by  is  Lewesdon  Hill,  the  subject  of  Crowe's  descriptive  poem 
called  by  that  name  and  so  much  admired  by  Rogers.  The  two 
heights  serve  for  landmarks  in  the  Channel,  being  known  to 
sailors  as  the  ^Cow  and  Calf;'  and  neighbours  living  side  by 
side  without  familiar  intercourse  are  said  by  West  Dorset  men 
to  be— 

'  As  near  akin 
As  Lew'son  Hill  and  Pillesdon  Fen.' 

Another  proverb  grows  out  of  the  flax  district  near  Bridport 
in  this  far-west  comer,  which  was  once  a  hemp-growing  district---, 
as  well.     '  Stabbed  with  a  Bridport  dagger,'  is  as  much  as  to  say 
*  hanged  at  the  gallows ;'  though  Leland,  who  missed  the  point 
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of  the  sajdng,  has  taken  it  literally,  and  fallen,  into  the'  blunder 
that  'here  be. good  daggers  made.'  Two  thousand  people,  more 
or  less,  earn  their  bread  in  the  flax-mills  and  rope-walks  of 
Bridport  or  the  neighbourhood;  and  an  old  charter  conferred 'a 
monopoly  of  navy  cordage  on  the  town,  which*  still  supplies  a 
good  deal.  The  fields  are  gay  in  June  with  the  .blue  flower  of 
the  flax,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  in  July  or  August,  if  it  has 
escaped  its  worst  enemy — the  worm  of  a  mild  .axid  wet  spring. 
Fine  as  the  view  is  from  Pillesdon  Pen,  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
view  from  Bulbarrow,  the  loftiest  point  on  a  grand .  chalk-reach 
in  the  north  down,  and  from  Blackdown,  an  isolated  point  of 
plastic  clay  near  Dorchester,  crowned  with  a  beacon-tower  in 
memory  of  Nelson's  Hardy,  who  was  bominit  village  at  the 
foot.  From  Bulbarrow  you  look  northward  into  Somerset  as  far 
as  the  Cheddar  Clifis  and  the  Qu^ntocks,  and  southward  to  Port- 
land and  the  Channel.  From  Hardy's  Tower,* if  you  are  facing 
the  sea  and  the  day  is  clear.  Freshwater  .Clif&  bound  the  view  on 
the  extreme  left,  and  on  the  right  the  headlands,  of  Babbicombe 
make  the  last  point  in  a  beautiful  and  broken  coast-line. 

Moving  up  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  downs  as  far  as 
Weymouth  and  Portland,  we  shall  find  the  chalk  bordering  a 
district  of  greensand,  Purbeck  beds,  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  with 
a  medley  of  middle  and  lower  oolites  between  that  and  the  sea. 
This  is  the  district  which  was  reported  on  in  1830  by  Dean 
Buckland  and  Sir  H..De  la  Beche  before  the  Geological  Society.* 
In  it  they  found  a  succession  of  marine  deposits — from  the  lias 
to  the  Portland  *stone-r-during  the  period  of  which  formations 
large  numbers  of 'Plesiosaurs  were  the  most  conspicuous  inha- 
bitants of  a  sea  covering  what  is  now  the  .country  between 
Weymouth  and  Lyme,  where  their  remains,  with  those  of  the 
Ichthyosaur  and  Pterodactyle,  lie 'so  thickly  imbedded  in  the 
lias.  When  this  sea  vanished,  a^.  forest  of  large  cone-bearing 
trees  and  of  Cycadeoid  plants,  indicating  a  warm  climate,  sup- 
plied its  place.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  diluvium  topping  the 
lias  near  Lyme  church,  many  rhinoceros'  teeth  and  parts  of 
elephants'  tusks  have  been  found,  and  several  nearly  perfect  tusks 
have  been  got  from  a  similar  cap  of  diluvium  near  Charmouth, 
one  of  which  tusks — ^nine  feet  eight  inches  in  length — ^is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society.  In  process  of  time  the 
dry  land  of  the  Cycadeoid  forest  came  to  be  a  kind  of  estuary, 
extending  probably  far  away  into  Wiltshire,  and  bottomed  by  a 
triple  deposit,  fresh-water  shells  appearing  in  the  lowest  bed, 
oyster-shells  in  the  middle,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  in  the 


**  Memoirs  from  the  Transactious  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  I. 
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upper.  Then  came  the  sea  again,  bringing  with  it  the  thick 
marine  deposits  of  the  greensand  aad  die  chalk,  and  then  a 
tremendous  catastrophe  upsci  everything,  produciiig  all  kinds  of 
edntoftioiis  in  the  straita,  and  interaectiBg  diem  with  enormous 
inults,  of  which  die  great  upcast  of  Ridgeway — fifteen  miles  in 
length  firom  end  to  end — is  the  chief  example.  One  levolutiQa 
more  preceded  the  advent  of  that  tranquil  stale  of  external  nature 
which  we  now  enjoy.  A  series  of  stupendous  inundations  seems, 
btfoie  all  grew  still,  to  have  swept  over  the  r^on,  scooping  out 
Ae  numberless  combes  among  the  hills,  denuding  and  smoothing 
their  slopes,  comjdetely  modifying  the  previous  surface,  and 
partially  overspreading  die  country  with  diluvial  gravel. 

The  Dorset  coast  has  been  fortunate  in  its  describers.  At 
Whitenose,  the  eztreuie  easterly  point  of  Weymouth  Bay,  the 
Buckland  and  De  la  Beche  survey  no  longer  serves  us ;  but  this  is 
precisely  the  point  to  which  Mantell's  description,*  beginning  at 
Swanage,  the  easteriy  extremity  of  Purbeck,  comes  down.  We 
canuot,  however,  follow  Mantell  just  yet,  being  bound  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  surveys  by  a  tie  of  more  than  local  interest 
Taking  our  stand  on  the  great  wall  of  the  Ridgeway  fault,  and 
looking  south  over  the  undulating  slopes  of  the  We}anouth  level, 
watered  by  the  little  Wey,  at  whose  source  George  III.  loved  to 
take  his  morning  draught,  we  get  a  full  view  of  Pdrtland  Island, 
with  all  its  belongi^^s  r^ — the  Chesil  Bank,  that  curious  natural 
barrier  of  shingle  defying  the  westerly  and  south-westerly  gales ; 
the  long  timber-stage  of  ihe  new  Breakwater,  now  fast  approach- 
ing completion,  and  destined  to  sup]dy  to  the  Harbour  of  Refuge 
the  same  defence  on  the  east  and  south-east  that  is  atbrded  by 
the  mainland  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Chesil  Bank  and  the 
island  on  the  odier  sides : — the  dull  line  of  convict  buildings  on 
the  summit  of  the  island,  where  about  1500  men  pass  through  a 
second  term  of  penal  servitude  after  nine  months  at  Pentonville 
or  Millhank,  and  where  a  large  section  of  them  are  employed  in 
lading  the  breakwater-waggons  with  the  rubble  which  goes  to 
make  the  bank  below  the  staging : — ^the  long  white  escarpnient 
which  forms  the  western  face  of  the  island,  and  looks  as  if  all  the 

2uarry  waste  df  all  the  quarries  that  were  ever  worked  had  been 
iiot  over  it : — ^the  dangerous  Race  off  the  Bill  in  the  distance, 
and  the  united  towns  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  skirt- 
ing the  beautiful  bay  on  the  near  side  of  the  harbour.  The 
convicts  do  not,  prc^perly  speaking,  act  as  quanymen,  so  far  as 
the  breakwater  is  concerned ;  they  are  only  required  to  shovel  up 
that  vast  mass  of  rubbly  waste — ^it  has  been  estmiated  at  a  weight 


*  ManleU't  'Geology  of  the  ble  of  Wight,'  &e.,  Chap.  XII. 
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of  20,000,000  tons— wlddt  was,  until  the  Pertland  Harbour  Act 
of  1847  was  pasacd,  lying-  uwiess  <mi  tbe  top  of  the  klsmd.     This 
wealth  of  ddbrU^  aided  by  contributions  from  the  loose  layers  of 
calcareous  slate  and  black  cycadeous  loam,  which  form  the  cover- 
lid of  the  Povtland  beds,  is  ample  material  for  like  great  bank 
that  now  stretches  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 
The  layers  here  mentioned  are  the  ^dirt-bed'  so  fully  explored 
by  Dean  Buckland.     They  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest 
of  Cycadae,  not  one  species  of  which  grows  at  present  in  Europe ; 
and  what  the  workmen  know  as  ^  crows'  nests '  are  the  bnds  end 
trunks  of  these  tropical  plants.     The  mtermediate  layers  between 
the  dirt-bed  and  the  merchantable  stone  are  not  hard  to  specify. 
Calling  the  dirt-bed  the  coirerlid,  we  then  come  upcm  an  upper 
blanket  of  ^cap-stone,'  and  a  lower  blanket  of  ^ roach,'  before 
reaching  the  sheet  of  fine  architectural  material.     The  *  cap'  is 
an  irr^ular  bed  of  flintrnodnles^  with  a  thin  topping  of  earthy 
detritus ;  and  the  roach  is  a  layer  of  inferior  limestone,  fall  of 
cavities  left  by  fresh-water  shells.     The  best  stone  or  ^whit^ 
bed '  itself  does  not  rest  immediately  upon  the  clay,  but  on  lower 
and  valueless  oolitic  strata,  filled  with  veins  of  flint  and  chert, 
and  with  characteristic  marine  shells.    The  whole  of  the  quarries 
are  Crown  property,  and  the  private  lessees  pay  a  royalty  of  two 
shillings  on  every  ton  raised.    The  raising  of  one  ton  is  about  the 
week's  work  of  a  single  quarryman,  who  earns  ten  shillings  by 
the  ton.     The  annual  export  of  stone  is  reckoned  at  50,000  tons ; 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  island  will  bear  quarrying 
for  two  thousand  years  to  come.     Inigo  Jones  drew  attenti(m  to 
the  Portland  quarries  by  using  the  material  in  1614  for  the  Ban- 
queting Hall  of  Whitehall ;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster 
amd  Blackfriars  Bridges,  are  the  more  conspicuous   examples. 
Bet  Sir  Christopher  Wren  used  the  stone  very  widely  indeed ; 
and  many  of  the   Londcm   diurches  and  other  public  edifices 
were  built  or  restored  with  it  after  the  Great  Fire. 

The  trains  full  of  rubble  reach  the  Breakwater  by  a  series  of 
inclines,  and  are  immediately  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  staging 
by  small  locomotives.  As  each  waggon  passes  over  the  appointed 
place  of  delivery,  a  catch  holding  up  its  floor  is  knocked  away, 
and  in  this  manner  3000  tons  are,  during  full  work,  tumbled 
daily  with  great  uproar  into  the  sea,  the  bank  being  thus  gra- 
dually formed  with  a  clear  breadth  of  500  feet  at  the  base.  The 
imier  limb  of  the  Breakwater,  reaching  600  yards  due  east  from 
the  shore,  is  adorned  with  a  noble  coping  of  hewn  stone,  ending 
in  a  ^  head '  of  100  feet  diameter,  <»i  which  a  small  fort,  mounting 
eight  guns,  has  just  been  placed.  The  outer  limb,  by  far  the 
longer  of  the  two,  after  running  a  short  distance  due  east,  turns 
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sharply,  and  heads  a  point  or  two  off  north  for  the  rest  of  its 
career.  The  near  end  of  this  limb  is  furnished  with  a  head 
answering  to  that  just  mentioned,  And  a  space  of  400  feet 
separates  these  bastions,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid  25 
feet  below  low-water  level  of  spring-tides,  and  thus  allow  easy 
entrance  or  exit  to  line-of-battle  ships  at  all  times.  A  fort, 
mounting  fifty  guns,  will  terminate  the  outer  limb  at  its  &rther 
end  ;  and  the  whole  magnificent  area  of  the  harbour — more  than 
2000  acres  in  all — ^will  be  protected  by  the  fortifications  actively, 
progressing  on  the  northern  head  of  the  island.  Between  the 
breakwater  and  the  Chesil  Bank  is  Portland  Castle,  a  low  fort 
cased  with  white  stone,  unpretending  enough  in  its  look,  but 
with  something  of  a  history  belonging^to  it  Henry  VIII.  built 
it  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  >•  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;' 
and  Jane  Seymour,  Catherine  Howard,  and. Catherine  Pair,  all 
had  a  grant  of  it  in  turn.  The  Royalists  contrived  to  wrest  it 
out  of  Parliamentary  hands  by  a  stratagem,  and  found  all  the 
rich  furniture  and  treasure  of  Wardour  Castle  stored  within. 
How  Portland  came  by  its  name  is  a  vexed  and  not  a  very  im- 
portant question.  We  have  seen  the  copy  of  a  Saxon  charter 
granting  the  island  to  the  '  ealden  mynstre  on  Wyncheastie ;'  and 
Camden  vouches  the  records  of  Winchester  Cathedral  to  the 
effect  that  a  Saxon  adventurer,  named  Port,  landed  here  at  a  date 
variously  stated,  but  not  later  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
and  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  There  was  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  Danes  and  the  Portlanders  in  837,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  islanders. 

The  Chesil  Bank  is  one  of  the  longest  and  strangest  ridges  of 
pebbles  in  Europe.  From  its  Portland  extremity  it  extends 
north-westward  in  a  regular  curve  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  from 
this  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  backwater,  called  the  Fleet, 
which  ends  in  Lord  Uchester's  swan-decoy  at  Abbotsbury,  stocked 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  abbots  with  no  less  than  7000  swans. 
The  bank  unites  with  the  mainland  here,  and  runs  along  the 
shore  nearly  six  miles  further — making  a  total  of  almost  sixteen 
— ^to  the  clif&  at  Burton  Castle,  near  Bridport.  The  breadth  at 
the  Abbotsbury  end  is  170  yards,  and  200  at  Portland,  •  both 
reckonings  being  taken  at  low-water  of  spring-tides.  The  base 
of  blue  clay  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  with  a 
coat  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  chiefly  of  a  white  calcareous  spar, 
but  partly  of  quartz,  chert,  and  jasper,  so  deep  that  a  horse's  legs 
sink  nearly  to  the  knee  at  every  step.  The  soundest  theory  that 
has  hitherto  been  offered  to  explain  whence  this  stock  of  pebble 
is  derived,  is  this :  that  they  are  driven  up  by  the  wind-waves 
from  the  chalk  clifls  west  of  Bridport,  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
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Lyme,  Sidmouth,  or  Bere  Head.  Other  kinds  of  shingle,  but  in 
very  small  comparative  quantity,  may  be  brought  down  by  the 
river  Otter  from  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Aylesbere  Hill.^  The 
size  of  the  pebbles  gradually  decreases  from  east  to  west  At 
Portland,  stones  are  often  picked  up  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  but  near  Bridport  they  are  no  bigger  than  coarse  particles 
of  sand,  and  four  or  five  go  to  the  inch.  The  change  is  gradual, 
but  so  constant  that  smugglers  landing  on  the  bank  in  thick 
weather  or  a  dark  night  can  tell  the  exact  spot  without  difficulty. 
The  cause  of  the  largest  shingle  being  found  to  leeward  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Coode  to  be,  that  large  pebbles  of  exceptional 
dimensions  offer  nearly  the  whole  of  their  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  wind-waves,  and  are,  therefore,  far  more  easily  moved  than 
the  small  ones  which  are  closely  embedded  together,  and  over 
which  the  waves  have  a  tendency  to  travel.  Leland,  HoUinshed, 
and  Camden  all  speak  of  a  time  when  the  bank  was  liable  to  be 
broken  through  by  a  gale.  This  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case ; 
but  what  has  been  the  amazing  violence  of  the  attacks  made  by 
the  sonth-west  winds,  these  fstcts,  carefully  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Coode,  will  show:  ^During  the  gale  of  December  27th,  1852^ 
the  quantity  of  shingle  scoured  away  between  Abbotsbury  and 
Portland  was  3,673,300  tons  ;  and  the  quantity  thrown  in  during* 
the  next  eighteen  days  was  2,671,500  tons.  On  the  23rd  of 
November  in  the  same  year  a  heavy  ground-swell,  consequent 
on  half  a  gale  of  only  four  hours'  duration  from  the  south-west, 
scoured  away,  within  eighteen  hours,  4,553,200  tons;  and  ia 
five  days  afterwards  3,553,200  tons  of  shingle  were  found  to  have 
been  thrown  in  again.  These  quantities  were  derived  from 
careful  admeasurement  of  the  profile  of  the  bank.' 

Weymouth  lies  between  Portland  and  the  coast-point  at  which 
Mantell's  description  is  to  be  taken  up.  Before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  newer  borough  of  Melcombe  Regis  (^Regis' 
originally  referred  to  Edward  I.)  was  at  constant  feud  with  the 
older  Weymouth.  The  Government  then  interfered  and  com- 
pelled the  two  towns  to  become  incorporated,  in  which  state  they 
nave  remained.  Leland  called  Melcombe  *  Miltoun,'  but  the 
more  modem  name  was  coming  in  even  in  his  time.  ^This 
town,'  he  says,  *  hath  been  far  bigger  than  it  is  now.  The  cause 
of  this  is  layed  on  to  the  Frenchmen,  that  yn  tymes  of  warre 
rasid  this  towne  for  lak  of  defence.'  The  French  were  trouble 
some  enough  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  cause  the  port  privileges 

*  The  antbority  for  these  details  is  the  published  abstract  of  an  able  paper  by 
Mr.  Joho  Coode,  Enpneer-io-Chief  of  the  Portland  Breakwater.  The  paper  was 
read  before  the  Institute  of  Ciyil  Engineen  in  1853. 
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<cf  Weymooth  to  be  handed  over  toPocAe,  in  Iiopes  of  inakii^ 
them  regard  the  less  defensible  place  as  not  worth  the  bnming. 
Ever  sinoe  (that  tkne  Poole  has  been  the  first  commercial  port  in 
the  comity,  cairyiag  on  a  very  active  trade  with  Newfomidland 
•and  a  conaderaMe  one  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Wejmonth  is  net  destitute  of  trading  activity,  but  its 
chief  glory  came  to  it  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Ralph 
Allen  *  of  Bath  (the  All  worthy  of  *  Tom  Jones ')  contrived  to 
make  it  a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  Didce  of  Gloucester 
built  Gloucester  Lodge  (now  used  as  a  hotel)  in  1780,  and 
George  III.  used  it  as  a  residence  for  many  seasons  succeeding 
the  year  1789. 

The  Dorset  eliffii  grow  finer  as  they  trend  eastward  from 
Whitenose  up  to  the  now  well-Ioiown  Lulworth  Cove  —  the 
Lynton  of  Dorsetdiire.  At  Holworth  Cliff,  adjacent  to  White- 
nose,  a  spontaneous  combustion  of  bituminous  shale  occurred  in 
1826,  and  caused  a  little  pseudo  volcano,  with  volumes  of  flame 
and  exhalations  of  sulphureous  vapour.  Tbe  smouldering  went 
on  for  many  'years,  and  the  surrounding  clay  and  shade  were 
burnt  into  cellular  slag.  Decomposition  4d  pyrites,  with  which 
the  strata  abound,  was  the  origin  of  this  oulJbreak.  The  con- 
tortions of  the  firestone,  gault,  wealden,  and  Puribeck  strata  at 
many  points  are  very  grotesque.  This  is  partioulaxly  the  -case  in 
the  coves  with  which  the  coast  is  indented,  the  sea  having 
worked  its  way  into  the  softer  sands  and  chalk  when  once  the 
stone  casing  has  been  pierced.  Lulworth  Cove  exhibits  a  section 
of  all  the  strata  between  the  chalk  and  the  oolite,  and  owes  its 
peculiar  form  to  the  unequal  resistance  of  these  strata  against 
the  action  of  the  sea.  At  Stair  Hole  there  is  a  barrier  of  Port- 
land limestone  at  the  cove-moudi,  but  it  has  been  ruthlessly 
breached  by  the  sea,  which  rushes  in  at  high-water  through 
chinks  and  caverns.  Lulworth  is  the  gem  of  the  coast,  and  has 
points  of  interest  distinct  from  its  formation  and  scenery.  Scarcely 
two  miles  from  the  cove  there  is  the  castle  of  the  Welds,  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  England.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
drawings  of  Giles  Hussey,  a  native  of  Mamhull,  in  Dorset,  and 
a  prot^gS  of  the  owner  of  Lulworth,  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  really  remarkable  man  may  be  seen 
in  Maton's  *  Western  Counties '  (i.  25).  His  fundam^ital  notion 
— ^he  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  belated  Pyth^orean — was 
this :  that  every  human  face  is  in  harmony  with  itself ;  and  that 
if  the  keynote  is  once  obtained,  the  proportionate  intervals  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.     It  would  probably  be  an  easy  task  to 
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PMfcinfciin,  if  not  to  demonstrate^  an  opposite  theory,  namely,  that 
nine  oat  of  eny  ten  human  faces  do  not  present  us  with  harmonies 
at  all,  but  with  discords.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hussey  has  left 
many  portraits  coirected  by  a  musical  scale,  and  .believed  them 
all  to  have  gained  in  character  and  .expression  ,by  the  employ- 
ment of  Ms  method*  The  present  Castle  was  built  by  Lord 
Bindon,  a  junior  member  oi  the  Howard  family,  in  1600;  the 
property  was  bought  from  the  Howards  by  the  Welds  in  1641  • 
The  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bindon,  near  Wool  Bridge 
were  made  use  of  in  building  the  house ;  the  ^ite  of  which  abbey 
was  the  scene  of  a  temporary  revival  of  monastic  life  early  in 
the  present  century,  when  a  colony  of  Trappist  refugees  was 
sheltered  there  by  Mr.  Weld  duung  the  French  troubles.  The 
monks  have  long  since  been  recalled ;  but  the  place,  with  its 
fiombre  alleys  and  fish-ponds,  is  fitill  worth  a  visit,  though  a  few 
lines  of  low  wall,  with  here  and  there  a  broken  arch  or  abbot's 
tomb,  alone  remain  to  represent  the  ancient  buildings. 

All  the  Purbeck  strata  may  again  be  found  compressed  in  the 
small  compass  of  Worbarrow  Bay,  with  fine  slopes  of  down  on 
the  top.  Hard  by  J^  the  grand  profile  of  Gad  Cli£^  with  five 
hundred  feet  of  shieer  cliff  and  tangled  base,  and  a  famous  speci- 
men of  a  Cycadeoid  tree  among  the  debris  of  the  oolite.  This 
tree  is  encased  in  a  bed  of  limestone ;  the  pith  is  discernible 
surrounded  with  bundles  of  fibre,  and  the  bark  is  well  defined. 
From  Gad  Cliff  we  descend  to  Kimmeridge,  the  land  of  bitu- 
minous shale,  which  abounds  in  the  dark-blue  beds,  and  is  quar- 
ried under  the  name  of  Kimmeridge  coal.  The  so-called  ^  coal- 
money  '  has  long  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  refuse 
pieces  thrown  aside  by  the  makers  of  beads,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  Roman  population.  The  base  of  the  shales  is 
alumina,*  which  exists  in  such  quantities  that  some  of  the  mate- 
rial has  been  used  as  a  source  of  alum,  and  a  former  owner  of  the 
pro|)erty  erected  works  for  the  purpose.  The  really  important 
extracts  are  a  light  oil,  very  fine,  extremely  volatile,  and  quite 
colourless,  suitable  for  the  same  purposes  as  coal-naphtha ;  and 
a  dense  oil,  with  good  properties  as  a  lubricant,  and  possible 
merits  as  a .  material  for  burning  in  lamps.  The  residue  of  the 
shale  is  a  porous  kind  of  coke,  which  has  been  used — though  not 
widely — as  a  manure. 

But  it  is  vain  to  attempt  writing  in  detail  of  a  coast  like  this. 
Whoever  visits  Dorset  with  a  sufficient  pair  .of  legs  should  ex- 
plore Purbeck,  and  especially  the  Purbeok  coast,  on  foot. 
Between  Kimmeridge  and  Poole  harbour  he  will  stop,  where  we 
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cannot,  at  Lord  Eldon's  beautiful  valley  of  Encombe — at  the 
chantry  crowning  the  440  perpendicular  feet  of  St  Alban's 
(Aldhelm's)  Head* — at  the  curious  platform  called  Dancing 
Ledge,  the  floor  of  an  old  quarry — and  at  the  grand  old  cliff* 
quarry  of  Tilly  Whim,  near  Swanage,  said  to  have  been  last 
worked  during  the  building  of  Corfe  Castle.  Swanage  is  a 
pleasant  little  watering-place,  and  unsurpassed  probably  as  a 
centre  of  geological  exploration.  The  Purbeck  strata  above  the 
town  have  an  estimated  thickness  of  275  feet,  nearly  half  con- 
sisting of  merchantable  layers ;  and  many  are  the  remains  of 
saurians  and  chelonians  found  in  the  pits  by  the  workmen. 
Mantell  has  described  at  length  the  Cronwpholis  crasstdens^  or 
^  Swanage  crocodile,'  which  was  found  here  in  1847,  and  whose 
unwieldy  bones  now  rest  in  the  British  Museum.  Once  at 
Swanage,  one  must  mount  the  Ballard  Down,  the  eastern  end  of 
the  great  south  range  of  chalk  down,  which  looks  across  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  rises  again  from  the  sea.  From  the 
Ballard  you  look  down  on  the  pretty  bay  and  village  of  Studland 
close  by  the  foot,  with  a  seat  of  the  Bankes  family,  whose  name 
is  suggestive  of  Corfe  Castle  five  miles  off.  More  distant  is 
Poole  Harbour,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Purbeck,  and  the  lately 
notorious  Brownsea  Island  at  its  mouth ;  with  the  Hampshire 
coast,  a  long  low  line  of  sandy  cliffs,  stretching  away  down  the 
Solent.  But,  with  Corfe  only  five  miles  ofi^  it  is  time  to  be 
^  stepping  westward ; '  and  every  step  may  be  taken  along  the 
magnificent  Nine  Barrow  Down,  the  continuation  of  the  Ballard. 
Corfe  Castle  requires  a  whole  article  to  itself:  it  is  hard  to 
say  a  little  only  of  such  a  place.  Imagine  a  long,  uniform,  un- 
broken, unbreakable-looking  range  of  chalk-hill.  For  several 
miles  east  and  west  of  Corfe  it  runs  like  a  giant  wall ;  but  at  that 
point  there  is  an  abrupt,  sharply-cut  gap  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  In  the  middle  of  ^is  gap  rises  a  steep  and  lofty 
eminence,  the  top  crowned  with  the  soaring  keep,  and  girt  wi^ 
the  long  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Corfe  Castle — a  place  altogether 
of  its  own  kind  ;  and  so  quaint  and  grand  withal,  that  you  feel 
as  if  it  ought  to  figure  in  the  Morte  d* Arthur.     It  is  one's  very 

*  This  is  a  very  interesting  relic.  It  is  the  Norman  snecessor  of  the  wooden 
oratory  erected  by  the  Saxon  saint ;  and,  though  used  as  a  storehonse  by  the  ooast- 
gnard,  it  is  very  little  the  worse  for  ill-treatment  and  time.  The  plan  is  a  pecnliar 
(ine  for  so  small  a  chapel.  The  building  is  square  and  vaulted.  The  riba  ming 
from  single  responds  in  the  comers,  and  form  a  duster  of  three  in  the  mid<ue  <« 
each  wall.  All  these  ribs  arch  over  to  a  central  pier  of  eight  clustered  shafts. 
These  shafts,  like  the  responds  and  ribs,  are  rectanffular  in  plan,  but  beyelled.  In 
jihort  the  whole  chapel  is  like  a  miniature  chapter-house.  In  the  north  iMiy  of  the 
cast  wall  is  a  small  simple  window,  the  sill  of  which  was  probably  the  altar.  The 
doorway,  a  double-shafted  one,  is  in  the  south  bay  of  the  west  wall. 
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yision  of  Camelot  or  Caerleon.  Not  that  it  wants  tales  of  its 
own — ^such  as  the  heroic  defence  by  Lady  Bankes,  which  has 
been  recounted  before,  and  of  which  there  is  only  too  much  evi- 
dence to  show ;  or  the  murder  of  '  Saynt  Edward,  kynge  and 
martyr,'  whose  tale  runs  thus  in  the  *  Golden  Legend : ' — 

It '  happed  that  thys  sayd  yonge  kynge  edward  rood  on  huntynge 
with  hys  knyghtes  in  the  wode  of  dorsete  beside  the  town  of  warha, 
[Wareham] — and  there  in  the  chaas  it  happed  the  kynge  to  departe 
awaye  from  hys  men  and  rode  forth  alone  to  see  hys  broder  ethelrede 
whych  was  thereby  with  y*  queue  hys  moder  in  y*  castell  named 
coife — ^but  wha  y*  queue  saw  hym  there  being  allone  she  was  joy* 
fall  and  glad  in  her  herte  ....  and  wente  to  the  kynge  and 
welcumed  hym  with  fayre  and  blaudishing  wordes,  and  commaunded 
to  fetch  bred  and  wyne  to  the  kynge — and  wyles  y*  kynge  dranke  y" 
botelyer  toke  a  knyf  and  roof  y*  kynge  throu^  y*  body  to  y*  hcrte  in 
such  wyse  that  y*  lynge  fyll  down  deed — And  anone  thenne  y*  queues 
seryaunts  buryed  the  body  in  a  desolate  place  of  y*  wode.' 

This  account  so  far  differs  from  the  story  of  the  ^  Chronicle '  that 
it  makes  the  king  fall  dead  on  the  spot ;  while  the  ^  Chronicle ' 
gives  him  strength  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  relates  that  he 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was  dragged  by  the  stirrup  over 
rough  stones  to  the  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Both  narra- 
tives agree  in  ascribing  wonderful  virtue  to  his  remains,  in  the 
performance  of  miracles  at  Corfe,  at  Wareham,  and  then  at 
Shaftesbury,  their  last  resting-place. 

After  the  siege,  during  the  civil  wars,  the  Castle  was  blown  to 
pieces,  and  some  of  these  pieces,  of  vast  size,  rolled  down  the  hill 
and  lie  now  at  its  foot,  solid  as  rocks.  One  gate-tower,  the  re- 
puted scene  of  the  niartyrdom,  undermined  by  pickaxes  or  powder 
or  both,  fell  bodily  seven  feet.  It  stands  to  this  day  upright  as 
it  fell,  sound  and  uncracked  as  any  wall  built  yesterday.  The 
keep,  all  shattered  as  it  is,  rears  its  head  nobly.  Mr.  Bankes 
supposes  that  Italian  artisans  were  employed  by  King  Edgar  to 
instruct  his  native  workmen  in  the  extensive  additions  which  he 
made  to  Corfe  ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  referring  the  keep  to  a 
Norman  origin.  Another  part  of  the  Castle,  at  the  western 
angle,  bears  a  very  strong  mark  of  Saxon  work.  This  is  called 
the  ^  Queen's  Chamber,'  a  name  which  suggests  the  thought  that 
it  might  have  formed  a  part  of  Elfrida's  stronghold  ;  and  the 
feature  in  question  is  a  considerable  piece  of  herring-bone 
masonry  with  one  or  two  round-arched  windows  in  it  Near  the 
Queen's  Chamber  is  a  curious  relic — the  Castle  gallows,  con- 
sisting of  a  stone  projecting  from  the  wall  and  notched  at  the 
top.  He  is  a  fortunate  visitor  who  gets  a  sight  of  Corfe  against  a 
sunset  sky.     The  two  portions  of  the  keep,  one  broad  and  grey, 
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the  other— a  pillar-lilce  fragment — all  shrouded  to  the  lofty 
summit  with  ivy,  loom  up  grandly  against  the  gold  ;  and  all  the 
minor  features  of  the  great  Castle  group  well  below,  with  the 
little  town  hard  by,  and  the  church  famous  in  the  siege. 

For  the  student  of  architecture,  however,  Dorset  is  not  a  very 
rich  field.  Besides  the  majestic  ruin  just  described  there  are 
two  noble  churches,  remnacnts  of  three  or  four  large  abbeys,  and 
a  few  delightful  old  houses.  Of  these,  any  one  would  well  repay 
the  mediaevalist  for  the  trouble  of  a  considerable  journey ;  but 
these  are  all  of  the  sort  which  the  county  can  ofler. 

Judging  from  the  numbers  of  fragments,  churches  were  plenti- 
fully built  here  by  the  Normans ;  while  during  the  reign  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Pointed  styles  singularly  little  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  that  way.     But  of  the  Later  Pointed  work  there  is 
abundance,  since  almost  every  parish  church  not  modern  consists  of 
it    Its  general  character  is,  however,  decidedly  poor.    The  village 
churches  are  often  pleasing  and  picturesque,  but  seldom  noble. 
The  genius  that  filled  Somerset  with  Late -Pointed  churches,  so 
lovely  in  their  way,  hardly  crossed  the  border.     Still  there  are, 
as  already  said,  some  architectural  treasures  in  Dorset ;  and  St 
Mary's,  Sherborne,  is  nearly  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Third  Pointed 
as  can  be  met  with  anywhere.     The  church  is  quite  cathedral- 
like  in    size,   and   excellent   in   all  other  respects.     The   lofty 
Norman  arches  of  the  tower — they  are  the  chief  Norman  feature 
in  the   church — are  remarkable  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  under-built  of  late  years.     It  is  strange  to  see  an  old  tower 
standing  on  nineteenth  century  piers.     In  the  effect  of  a  church's 
interior  no  element  is  more  important  than  the  roof;  and  in  the 
vaulted  roof  it  was,  as  soon  as  anywhere,  that  the  failure  of  the 
old  mysterious  instinct  for  the  noble  showed  itself.     At  Sherborne 
nave  and  choir  are  vaulted,  but  the  roofs  are  ribbed  by  a  suffi- 
ciently rich  multiplicity  of  lines,  without  mazy,  frittered  pretti- 
ness.    A  great  cross-church  with  a  fine  roof  is  always  worth  seeing, 
even  though  not  otherwise  excellent ;  but  here  all  is  good — all 
is  in  keeping ;  and  a  recent  costly  restoration — due  chiefly  to  the 
late   Earl  Digby  and  to  Mr.  Wingfield   Digby,  his  heir  and 
successor  in  Sherborne  Castle — has  been  a  real  success.    In  these 
restorations  there  is  always  something  to  deplore.    Needful  repair 
expands  into  renovation,    and  a  venerable    old-world  building 
stares  at  us  with  a  bran-new  face  in  a  sort  of  second  childhood. 
But  here  much  that  has  been  done  is  tiuly  admirable,  especially 
the  polychroming,  which  to  some  extent  has  taken  the  place*  of 
the  banished  whitewash.     It  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  panelled 
stone-work  of  the  choir,  and  only  the  sunk  faces  are  painted, 
while  the  Hamdon  Hill  stone  of  the  ribs  and  foliations  remains 
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untouched.  The  result  is  that  you  perceive  at  once  the  glow  of 
colour  and  the  bondjide  reality  of  the  wall-work  beneath.  Out- 
side the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  curious  Norman  south 
porch.  The  general  look  of  the  church  is  very  grand  ;  but  its 
fine  position  is  spoiled  by  surrounding  buildings,  including  a 
large  remnant  of  the  monastery  and  the  ancient  gtammar-school. 

The  remains  of  the  old  castle,  which  served  the  bishops  of 
Sherborne  as  a  palace,*  *for  space  very  large,  for  cost  very 
chargeable,  for  show  very  beautiful,'  stand  in  Mr.  Digby's 
maofnificent  park.  The  present  house  was  begun  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  passed  many  a  quiet  hour  at  Sherborne,  smoking 
on  a  stone  seat  still  shown  in  the  grounds,  where  there  are  some 
noble  oaks,  and  two  small  groves  planted  by  Raleigh  and 
Pope. 

Wimborne  Minster  is  the  other  great  Dorset  church,  and  a 
grand  exception  to  the  remark  that  the  Early  Pointed  styles  are 
ill  represented  in  the  county.  The  interior  of  this  excellent 
church  owes  almost  everything  to  the  thirteenth  century  archi- 
tects. It  exhibits  an  uncommon  arrangement  of  the  choir,  under 
which  runs  an  unusually  lofty  crypt,  and  the  choiivfloor  is  raised 
accordingly,  and  is  reached  from  the  nave  by  a  considerable 
flight  of  steps.  The  whole  east  end,  within  and  without,  is  of 
the  utmost  excellence ;  and  the  east  window  consists  of  an  Early 
Pointed  triplet,  over  each  light  of  which  is  a  quatrefoil,  a  feature 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  less 
striking ;  but  here,  as  within,  the  east  end  is  very  fine,  and  so  is 
the  Norman  central  tower,  which  would  rank  well  among  the 
coeval  buildings  of  the  kind  if  stripped  of  its  crcnellations  and 
completed  widi  a  lofty  roof.  St  Mary's  Church,  Bridport,  has 
lately  undergone  an  admirable  restoration,  and  deservedly  lays 
claim  to  the  third  place  among  the  churches  of  the  coun^. 
One  feature  in  the  exterior — a  little  oriel  to  the  priest's  chamber 
over  the  south  porch—- is  almost  unique.     The  fine  early  wooden 

*  Camden  says : — '  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  704  an  episcopal  see  was  erected 
here,  and  Adelm  was  first  consecrated  bishop.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Etheldred,  Harman,  Bishop  of  Snnning,  being  advanced  to  this  bishoprick,  trans- 
ferred his  episcopal  see  hither,  and  anuext  the  bishoprick  of  Sunning  to  it,  which 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  reign  he  transferred  to  Salisbarv,  reserving  Sherborne 
to  his  successors  for  a  retiring  place,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.'  Gibson,  in  his 
edition  of  '  Camden,'  some  100  years  later,  says : — *  But  since  the  Keformation 
aU  tile  old  bishopricks  having  been  cruelly  lopp'd,  Salisbury  has  lost  this  (the  chief 
rents  oUy  reserved)  to  the  Crown.  The  main  end  of  it  has  been  to  gratifie  great 
ikTonrites,  none  of  whom  having  long  enjo^^d  it.  The  world  has  took  occasion 
from*  this  and  Uke  kistuioes  fo'  remark  (hat  church-lands  wiU  not  stick  by  lay 
owners.'  Pope,  in  his  sixth  letter  to  Martha  and  Teresa  Blomt,  alludes  to  the 
well-known  Sherborne  corse  (o*A  Feck's  *  Desiderata,'  vol.  ii.  b.  xiv.  No.  6,  p.  5), 
and  gives  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  place. 
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roof  in  the  church  at  Bere  Regis  is  also  well  worth  a  passing 
visit. 

The  monastic  buildings  must  be  merely  enumerated :  at 
Milton  Abbas,  the  fine  Middle-Pointed  choir  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  the  Refectory ;  at  Ceme  Abbas,  a  wonderfully  rich 
gatehouse  and  a  gigantic  Abbey-bam;  at  Abbotsbury,  a  still 
larger  Abbey-bam,  and  a  curious  and  entire  chantry  crowning  a 
lofty  hill  overlooking  the  sea.* 

Fuller  says  that  the  houses  of  Dorset  are  built  ^  rather  to  be 
lived  in  than  to  be  looked  at'  But  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
Elizabethan  houses,  and  some  of  an  earlier  date.  Athelhamp- 
stone  and  Wolveton,  both  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  deserve  a  longer  stay  than  we  can  afford  them. 
The  first  is  a  charming  place,  with  a  gatehouse  and  high-roofed 
great  hall,  both  thoroughly  good.  Wolveton,  though  much 
altered,  is  very  interesting,  its  gatehouse  towers  retaining  their 
old  conical  roofs.  By  Wolveton  there  hangs  a  tale.  In  1505, 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  in  right  of  his  wife  King  of 
Castile,  having  met  with  stress  of  weather  on  his  way  from  Spain 
to  Flanders,  was  compelled  to  put  in  at  Weymouth.  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard,  of  Wolveton,  the  most  important  person  in  the 
neighbourhood,  sent  off  a  messenger  to  inform  the  King  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  meantime  lodged  the  Archduke  at  his  own 
house.  There  was  then  resident  at  Berwick,  in  the  parish  of 
Swyre,  not  far  distant,  a  gentleman  newly  returned  from  foreign 
parts,  and  well  versed  in  Spanish.  This  was  Mr.  John  Russell, 
a  connection  of  the  Trenchards,  and  son  of  Sir  John  Russell, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second  and  tenth  years 
of  Henry  VI.  Being  invited  to  meet  the  Archduke,  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well  that  on  leaving  Wolveton  Philip  took  him  to 
court,  and  recommended  him  warmly  to  the  King.  He  was  at 
once  made  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  VII., 
went  into  France  with  Henry  VIII.,  was  made  Lord  Russell  in 
1529,  and,  after  partaking  largely  of  the  spoils  of  the  monas- 
teries, was  eventually  promoted  to  an  Earldom.  The  house  of 
Bedford  may  therefore  regard  Wolveton  as  the  spot  where  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  illustrious  fortunes  of  their  house  was 
laid. 


*  St  Aldhelm's  Chapel,  in  Purbeck,  has  been  described  above.  Dorset  has  of 
late  years,  it  seems,  reclaimed  Ford  Abbey  from  the  neighboarinff  county  on  the 
west  In  Hutchins  it  fre(^uently  figures  as  the  *  Abbey  of  Ford,  c.  Devon.'  A  full 
and  interesting  notice  of  its  history,  and  of  the  Norman  chapel  (temp.  Stephen), 
the  Tudor  cloisters  and  refectory,  and  the  modem  additions  by  Inigo  Jones,  is 
included  in  Murray's  'Handbook.'  Jeremy  Bentham  rented  the  Abbey,  and  lived 
there  from  1815  to  1818. 

Bingham's 
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Bingham's  Melcombe,  again,  is  a  capital  model  of  the  old 
English  gentleman's  country  house.  It  stands  in  a  remote  nook 
of  the  downs,  where  the  Bingham  family  has  been  seated  ever 
since  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Built  originally 
not  later  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  mansion  was  con- 
siderably added  to,  and  not  very  judiciously  modernised,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  oriel,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Tudor  domestic  architecture,  has  been  left  intact;  and  the 
bowling-green,  surmounted  by  a  stupendous  yew-hedge,  and  also 
some  ancient  fishponds,  are  scrupulously  preserved,  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  their  original  state. 

The  streets  of  thd  Dorset  towns  retain  very  little  worth  notice. 
Dorchester,  Wareham,  and  Shaftesbury,  as  old  towns,  perhaps,  as 
any  in  England,  have  very  few  old  houses  in  them.  Sherborne 
is  less  poor,  and  at  Bridport  and  Weymouth  there  are  some  old 
bits  remaining. 

But  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  county  in  architectural  rich- 
ness is  made  up  by  the  number  and  interest  of  its  earthworks, 
stone-circles,  cromlechs,  ancient  roads,  and  dyked  embankments, 
with  other  remains  of  the  earliest  period  of  our  history.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  South-Westem  Railway  at  Dorchester 
there  is  an  amphitheatral  oval  called  Malmbury,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  relics  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  length  is 
218  feet,  the  width  163  feet ;  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  chalk- 
banks  is  30  feet,  and  Stukely  calculated  that  more  than  twelve 
thousand  people  could  be  seated  inside.  Ten  thousand  assem- 
bled in  1705  to  witness  the  post  mortem  burning  of  Mary  Chan- 
ning,  who  had  been  executed  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
From  the  top  of  the  bank  a  capital  view  may  be  had  of  the  great 
Fordington  Field,  a  splendid  unenclosed  area  of  3500  acres 
of  good  corn-land,  stretching  away  southward  between  Dor- 
chester and  Weymouth,  and  cut  through  by  the  British-Roman 
road  that  strikes  straight  for  the  sea  across  the  Ridgeway  '  fault.' 
Bounding  this  fine  specimen  of  the  old  open  fields  at  the  south- 
western end,  the  low  but  striking  encampment  of  Maiden  Castle 
(mat,  dtm^  great,  hill)  is  plainly  visible.  The  weight  of  autho- 
rity is  in  favour  of  its  construction  by  the  Britons,  and  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Romans  as  a  summer-camp.  Mr.  Barnes  calls  it 
a  British  ^  pah,'  and  rejects  the  theory  that  Maiden  Castle  was 
Richard  of  Cirencester's  Durinuin,  believing  that  to  have  been 
the  name  of  Wareham,  the  British  capital  of  Dorset.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  look  still  further  back,  and  seek  for  traces  of 
Oriental  workmanship  in  these  vast  trenches,  just  as  Stukely 
ascribes  Stonehenge  to  a  Phoenician  origin.  The  hill  is  in  form 
an  irregular  oval,  with  a  wide  plateau  on  the  top,  moderately 
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levcl^  and  forfey^&ve  acres  in  exteaC  BcgimuBg  from  the  edges 
of  the  pla^eaU)  aad  oeeupjing  a  llu-ge  part  at  the  sloping  hill- 
side, theve  is  a  triple  series  of  dittthes  and  rampavts,  die  inner- 
most being  sixty  feet  i»  height,  cHad*  radier  more  dian  a  mile  in 
civenmferenoe.  The  two  entrances  on  easd  stid  ^^st  are  defended 
by  dovetailing  the  ends  of  the  valla  and  by  additional  earth- 
works. The  little  Winterboume  flows  at  die  hill-foot  on>  the 
south  ude,  and  traces  of  a  supposed  resenmr  have  been  found  or 
imagined  in  a  bariH'  indenting  that  slope.  M  Maidto  Castle  was 
used  as  a  summer  camp  by  die  Romans,  dien  Poundbury  was 
probably  the  winter  quarters.  Poundbury  is  an  irregular  fort 
with  a  vallum  and  ditch,  double  on  the  western  fronts  and  cpest- 
ing  tiie  head  of  a  hill  on  the  nordt-west  of  Dorchester,  widi  two 
miles  of  unenclosed  command  between  it  and  the  larger  remains. 
From  the  summit  a  characteristic  view  may  be  had  of  Dorset 
scenery.  There  is  die  Frome  close  below  the  hill,  with  rich 
alluvial  meadows  skirting  its  streams-;  northward  over  the  old 
round  towers  of  Wolveton  are  the  bare  slopes  of  the  chalk 
downs ;  and  eastward,  beyond  the  tdwers  and  spire  of  the 
county  town,  you  may  see  the  first  brown  knollis  of  the  heath- 
country  showing  below  the  distant  blue  of  the  Purbcck  hills. 

There  are  earthworks  also  at  Abbotsbury,  Badbnry,  Banbury, 
BuUbarrow,  Cattistock,  Chalbury,  Chilcomb,  Cranbome,  Craw- 
ford, Dudsbury  in  Parley  parish,  Duntish,  Eggardon,  Flower's  Bar- 
row on  die  noble  downs  cresting  Worbarrow  ClifiSj  Hambledon, 
Hodhill,  where  a  Roman  quadrangle  stands  inside  a  British  bank, 
Kingston  Russell,  Muzbury,  Knowlton,  Lambert  Castle,  Mil- 
borne  Stileham,  Melcombe  Horsey,  Pillesdon  Pen,  Shaftesbury, 
Toller  Fralsum,  Woodbury  Hill---the  site  of  a  large  and  well* 
known  September  fair — Weatherbury  Castle,  widi  an  obelisk 
erected  inside  the  rings ;  and  probably  three  or  four  points  besides 
these  are  more  or  less  entrencned.  Few  people  now  regard  these 
hill-fortS)  or  caerauy  as  having  been,  like  Old  Sarum,  the  seats 
of  a  settled  populiation,  TroXei^  ol/covfJb€Pcu.  *The  Britons,  under 
Cassivelaunus,  fled  before  Caesar,  and  gathered  their  cattle  into 
his  caer;  and  so,  as  cattle-stealing  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
evils  dreaded  by  die  law  with  Britons  and  Saxons,  the  caeran 
might  have  been  strongholds  for  cattle,  from  night-i»bbers — men 
or  wolves — and  especially  in  the  upland  summer^feed.  O  they 
might  have  been  tribe-fastnesses*  at  an  early  time  of  British  life, 
where  every  peneenedl  headed  a  little  body  of  kindred  that  might 
suddenly  find  itneedful^to  fight  out  a  quarrel  witii  another  tribe.'* 

The  countless  barrows  which  dot  the  Dorset  *lulki  are  partly 

■       --  -'*  —  ----      -..---.--     -      ._    -,.      ■ 

♦  Barnes's'  'Notes  on  Ancient  Britain,*  p.  92. 
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burial-places,  and  partly  mounds  for  law-gatherings,  and  so 
used  for  centres  of  hundreds,  as  in  the  case  of  GuUiford  Tree, 
ttcar  Dorchester. 

From  the  old  and  curious  hill  of  Eggardon  to  the  county  town 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are  plainly  traceable.  Stukely 
took  this  for  the  direct  line  of  the  Icenhilde  Straet,  which  he 
supposed  to  run  by  Maiden  Castle,  Eggardon,  Bridport,  Honiton, 
Exeter,  and  Totnes,  to  the  Land's  End.  But,  by  consulting  the 
map  belonging  to  a  paper  on  '  The  Four  Roads,'  by  Dr.  Guest,* 
the  foremost  authority  on  these  matters,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
line  of  road  is  a  branch  of  the  more  famous  one,  and  that  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Ackling  Ditch '  it  runs  direct  from  Eggardon 
to  Dorchester,  thence  in  a  north-easterly  line,  and  with  much 
fainter  traces,  to  the  great  hill-fort  of  Badbury  Rings,  on  the  old 
road  between  Blandford  and  Wimborne,  and  then  still  further 
northward  by  Old  Sarum,  until  it  joins  the  main  line  of  the  Icen- 
hilde. Badbury  is  a  huge  earthwork,  rivalling  Maiden  Castle  in 
extent,  and  in  interest  also,  if  Dr.  Guest  may  be  regarded  as 
having  established  its  claim  to  be  the  scene  of  the  tremendous 
and  decisive  battle  of  Badan-byrig  :— 

*  On  the  momit 
Of  Bodon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Bound, 
And  all  his  legions  cr3ring  Christ  and  him.' 

It  looks  down  upon  Kingston  Hall,  the  Bankes'  family-seat,  to 
which  the  son  of  Sir  John  Bankes  retired  after  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Corfe,  and  which  has  many  a  good  stone  and  rafter 
from  the  castle  built  into  its  walls.  The  I)uke  of  Ormond  died 
at  Kingston  in  1688. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wame,  the  painstaking  author  of 
'  Celtic  Tumuli,'  will  sooner  or  later  undertake  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Dorset,  a  subject  far  too  wide  and 
too  intricate  for  any  but  the  careful  hands  of  a  special  student. 
Mr.  Wame  has  ingeniously  worked  outt  the  site  of  the  lost 
station  Ibemio^  which  he  fixes  on  Kingston  Down,  near  Bcre 
Regis.  The  other  two  stations  in  the  county  were  Dumovaria 
(Dorchester),  and  Vindogladia  (a  point  on  Gussage  Down,  be- 
tween Blandford  and  Cranbome).  At  Frampton,  Preston,  and 
Dewlish,  all  of  them  points  within  eight  miles  of  Dorchester, 
pavements  have  been  discovered  ;f  and  on  Jordan  Hill,  between 

Preston 

*  '  Report  of  the  Archseologioal  Institate.' 

t  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiqnaries  in  June,  1861. 
X  The  Preston  pavement  is  probably  the  floor  of  a  considerable  villa,  for  tbe 
bases  of  rovs  of  columns  are  still  there,  and  passages  and  rooms  appear  to  be  dis- 
cernible. 
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Preston  and  We3rmoath,  is  the  site  of  a  large  Roman  cemetery, 
from  which  hundreds  of  skeletons  have  been  exhumed. 

There  are  yet  two  curiosities  deserving  some  separate  mention ; 
one  in  the  far  east  and  the  other  in  the  far  west  of  Dorset  The 
Agglestone  is  an  isolated  block  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  lying 
on  the  heathy  moor  of  Purbeck,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Poole  harbour.  Theories  of  its  origin  abound ;  the  legendary 
one  being,  that  the  devil,  seated  on  the  Needles,  threw  his  cap 
in  a  frolic  at  the  towers  ojf  Corfe,  and  that  the  cap  fell  short  on 
the  heath«  The  least  unlikely  supposition  is  this :  that  for  some 
religious  purpose — perhaps  Druidical — blocks  of  the  ferruginous 
sandstone  of  the  district  were  pieced  together,  and  that  the  moist 
semi-oxygenated  particles  of  iron  had  enough  power  of  aggluti- 
nation to  fix  the  blocks  permanently.  The  computed  weight  of 
this  curious  *  holy-stone  ' — if  that  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
name — ^is  400  tons.  It  is  37  feet  long,  19  feet  wide,  and  15  feet 
high. 

The  Pinney  Landslip  has  been  the  wonder  of  West  Dorset  ever 
since  the  winter  of  1839.  It  is  near  the  Devon  border,  and  close 
I  by  Lyme  Reg^s,  a  town  that  has  stood  almost  as  hard  knocks  as 

I  any  in  England.     Twice  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  fourteenth 

century,  when  just  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  a  tremendous 
gale  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  nearly  battered  to  pieces  by 
Prince  Maurice,  in  1644,  when  Governor  Ceeley,  with  Blake  to 
back  him,  held  out  during  seven  memorable  weeks,  until  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  arrival  of  Essex  ;  Lyme  is  still  a  busy  little 
port,  and  sends  its  member  to  Parliament.  By  the  Cobl> — that 
semicircular  pier  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  which  it  has  battled 
with  under  varying  fortunes  since  Edward  I.'s  time — Monmouth 
landed  from  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  the  George  Inn  he  slept  four 
nights,  spending  his  days  in  collecting  the  2000  troops  with 
whom  he  set  forward  on  the  ill-starred  expedition  which  was  to 
end  in  capture  among  the  fern  under  the  Woodlands  ash-tree. 

Between  Lyme  and  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  as  at  so  many 
points  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  chalk  and  sandstone  of  the  down 
surface  rest  on  loose  sand,  and  this  in  turn  reposes  on  an  im- 
penetrable bed  of  clay,  shelving  to  the  shore.  The  rain  sinks 
through  the  upper  beds,  gathers  on  the  clay,  and  by  and  by — 
through  constantly  filtering  out  the  loose  sand  or  *  fox  mould ' — 
completely  undermines  the  superstrata ;  while,  by  moistening  the 

cernible.  The  Frampton  paTement  was  foand  while  passages  for  a  hot-air  apim' 
ratos  were  being  dag  at  the  charch.  Mr.  Medhurst,  of  Weymouth — who  has  pai<i 
much  attention  to  the  Roman  remains  of  this  district,  and  has  also  opened  more 
than  fift^  barrows— exhibits  a  very  interesting  Moseam  of  British  and  Roman 
I  Antiquities  discovered  in  Dorset. 

subordinate 
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subordinate  clay,  it  creates  a  greasy  surface  equivalent  to  that 
produced  by  tallowing  the  inclined  plane  before  a  ship  is  launched 
from  the  stocks.  A  very  wet  season  adds  to  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  mass  at  the  same  time  that  it  more  effectually  carries 
on  the  filtering  process ;  and  it  is  during  such  seasons  that  the 
dislocations  have  principally  occurred.  A  subsidence,  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  form  a  kind  of  cliff  at  the  sides  of  the  sunk 
area,  was  the  chief  feature  in  the  landslip  of  1839  ;  and  this 
feature,  coupled  with  the  wide  extent  of  area  affected,  dis- 
tinguished the  Pinney  catastrophe  from  those  which  went  before 
it  in  the  district  The  weight  of  the  mass  thus  launched  forward 
sufficed  to  turn  up  the  strata  below,  on  the  shore,  and  under  the 
sea  in  ridges,  like  the  wrinkles  which  are  made  by  pushing 
forward  a  cloth  cover  on  a  polished  table.  But  the  curiosities 
of  that  upheaval  were  soon  obliterated  by  further  convulsions, 
and  changes  are  even  now  going  on.  It  was  on  the  night  of 
Christmas  eve,  1839,  that  the  great  chasm  began  to  open, 
and  all  the  sinking  was  over  within  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  forty  acres  had  been  lost  to  cultivation,  while  two 
cottages  had  been  moved  bodily,  and  set  down  with  shattered 
walls  on  a  much  lower  level.  The  only  noise  perceptible  was 
like  the  rending  of  cloth,  and  was  heard  by  a  party  of  coastguard 
men,  who  witnessed  the  first  opening  of  the  fissures.  The  scene 
of  this  disaster  now  forms  a  curious  hollow,  containing  the 
orchard  which  was  carried  down  by  the  landslip^  and  a  cottage 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  ones  ;  and  the  view  of  it  from  the 
overhanging  cliffs  is  very  interesting. 

It  is  in  descriptions,  more  scientific  than  Hutchins  could 
make  them,  of  the  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  of  the  county, 
and  in  accounts  of  archaeological  discoveries  made  since  his  time, 
that  the  re-issue  of  the  ^  History  of  Dorset '  will  have  an  especial 
value.  For  laborious  collection  of  detail,  and  arrangement  of  it, 
too,  according  to  his  lights,  Hutchins  stands  perhaps  alone  among 
his  class.  Mr.  Shipp,  of  Blandford,  in  conjunction  with  the 
best-informed  local  antiquarians,  is  now  working  hard  at  a  new 
edition,  the  first  two  parts  of  which  have  already  appeared. 

To  judge  by  Fuller's  list,*  Dorset  has  not  been  fertile  in 
'  worthies ;'  but  Fuller's  lists  are  not  always  satisfactory,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  reputations  that  have  been  made  since  his 
time.  Dorset,  though  perhaps  without  much  enthusiasm,  claims 
Matthew  Prior  as  a  native,  who,  if  he  was  not  bom  in  London, 
was  bom  at  Wimbome.  Blandford  was  the  birthplace  of  a 
much  worthier  man.  Archbishop  Wake,  the  earnest  promoter  of 
schemes  for  bringing  the  Anglican  and  Continental  Churches 
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into  sometbiAg  like  .union.  JCardiaal  Morton  was  born  at  Bere 
Rqgis,  Stilliugfleet  close  by  Cranbome,  ThombiU  the  painter 
(Hogarth's  father*in-law)  at  Weymouth,  Spsat  (if  we  beliere  hit 
epitaph  rather  than  his  biographer)  at  Beaminster,  Henry 
Chettle  *  (a  dramatist  cotemporary  with  Shakspeare)  at  Bland- 
ford  St.  Mary's,  and  Thomas  Sydenham  at  Wynford  Eagk 
Raleigh  owned  Sherborne,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  lived  at 
Corfe  Castle.  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  the  hirthrpilace  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  is  now  possessed  by  the  seventh,  who 
has  kept  his  historical  name  before  the  public  during  a  long 
career  of  parliamentary  and  platform  activity.  Eastbury,  a  gT«at 
house  by  V anbrugh  near  Blandford,  was  an  active  literary  centre 
in  the  time  of  Bubb  Dodington,  who  used  to  entertain  there 
Youi^g  and  Thomson,  and  Fielding  and  Bentley ;  but  the  house 
has  long  since  been  pulled  down.  FuUer  was  a  Dorset  ^  wc^y' 
himself,  for  he  held  the  living  of  Broadwinsor;  Boyle  speait 
several  years  at  Stalbddge ;  and  Christopher  Pitt,  who  translated 
Lucan  and  Vida,  and  who  £Ils  up  a  little  interstice  in  Johnson's 
Lives  between  Pope  and  Thomson,  was  the  rector  of  Pimpeme, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Stow. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  discernment  with  which  the 
last  two  centuries  admitted  men  to  the  rank  and  title  of  poe^ 
we  seem  in  the  present  day  to  be  jealous  of  any  fresh  candidate 
in  the  field.  But  no  account  of  Dorset  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  a  living  writer,  who  has  enriched  his 
county  dialect  with  real  poetry,  and  who,  though  not  yet  widely 
read  beyond  the  border,  has  long  had  his  merits  recognized  by 
a  few  unquestioned  judges**— Zaz^di^uf  a  laudatis,^  Bom  in  the 
Yale  of  Blackmooi:,  its  very  centre,  Mr.  Barnes  has  a  native's 
familiarity  with  every  shade  of  pure  Dorset  speech.  To  this,  in 
later  years,  he  has  added  the  observation  that  is  sure  to  grow  up 
and  strengthen  during  a  long  and  wide  course  of  philological 
readijQg  and  inquiry.  HLs  first  volume  of  poems  was  published 
in  1848^  and  to  that  he  appended  a  glossary^  full  of  interest, 
and  comparatively  free  from  the  usual  faults  of  word-collecting 
zeal.  There  was  a  Northamptonshire  glossary  published  some 
years  ago,  which,  among  a  great  deal  that  was  curious  and 
valuable,  told  us  that  the  people  there  say  ^  bodily '  for  ^  alF  at 
once,'  'crazy' of  dd  buildings,  'daddy'  for  'father;'  and  that 

'  *  He  was  originally  a  compositor,  and  seems  to  have  been  really  a  man  of  genius, 
but  always  out  at  elbows.  Of  his  forty  plays  only  four  are  known,  and  an  accooot  of 
&ese  is  gWeu  in  Colliet*s  '  History  of  I>ramatic  Poetry.'  In  Hentiowe's  '  Diary,' 
among  several  other  similar  entries,  there  is  recorded  a  loan  of  fifty  shillings  to 
'  harey  chefittell,'  on  the  strength  of  a  forthcoming  '  playe  called  Troyes  Beyenge, 
with  the  tragedy  of  polefeme.' 

t  He  has  qaite  recently  (HMrl)  obtained  the  more  public  recognition  implied  ii^ 
a  pension  on  the  CItU  iXst. 

they 


they  use  pbxaseB  like  ^  to  oome  ^  with  %ing  coIoutb,'  and  -^ito 
burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.'  Mr.  Barnes  manages  -far  better 
than  this ;  and  a  few  of  his  gene(ralizatioDS-«Hnot»  however,  all  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Glossary  or  in  the  Prcdiminary  Dissertation — 
are  well  worth  notice  before  we  come  to  look  at  the  poems 
themselves.  The  following  catalogue  has  been  drawn  up,  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  modes  of  speech  found 
in  Dorset  are  common  to  all  the  south-western  counties,  and 
even  to  more  remote  parts  of  England  with  them.  In  no 
neighbouring  county,  however,  would  it  be  easy  to  meet  with 
that  aggregate  of  distinctive  modes  which  exist  together  in 
Dorset,  and  whicb  justify  Mr.  Barnes  in  regarding  this  dialect 
as  a  definite  shape  of  me  English  language,  'broad  and  bold, 
as  the  Doric  was  in  reference  to  Greek.' 

Foremost  among  the  leading  features  is  the  Dorset  theory  of 
personification.  This  perhaps  does  more  than  any  other  single 
feature  to  make  outsiders  regard  the  county  speech  as  something 
barbarous,  and  beyond  rule  altogether.  The  rule,  however,  is 
not  so  far  to  seek*  Genuine  Dorset  divides  all  things,  besides 
men  and  animals  of  which  the  sex  is  known,  into  two  classes, 
the  personal  and  the  impersonal.  To  the  personal  class  belong 
all  definite,  individual  diings ;  and  to  the  impersonal  class  inr 
definite  quantities  of  things  and  abstract  nomis.  Things  of  the 
personal  class  aje  taken  as  masculines,  with  one  set  of  pronouns ; 
and  the  impersonal  things  are  taken  with  another  set  of  pronouns 
as  neuters.  The  pronouns  of  the  masculines  are  he  (with  en 
objective),  theds  for  a  nearer  object,  and  (Mk^  with  soft  th^  for  a 
farther  one.  The  neuters  have  plain  it^  this,  and  that.  The 
Dorset  man  would  say,  ^  thctt  water  by  tJiih  tree  is  deep ;'  but 
*  this  grass  under  theUs  tree  is  green.'  Of  a  wine-glass  or  beer- 
glass  he  would  say,  '  teake  en  up,  he  '11  be  a-bsoke ;'  but  of  a 
piece  of  glass,  '  teake  it  up,  ti^  'II  cut  somebody.'  Cutting  cloth 
ibr  a  table,  the  cutter  might  say,  '  this  cloth  is  wide  enough  for 
theiis  table ;'  but  when  once  the  cloth  is  made  up,  it  goes  over  to 
the  other  class  of  nouns,  and  becomes  theds  cloth,  Thik  is  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Barnes  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  iha-ylc^  which  in 
Chaucer'«  time  had  become  thilke.  The  objective  en  is  the 
Saxon  huie. 


Angh'Saxon  Gospel. — ^Filatus  acsode  hine.  \  tit   i. 
Dorset    ....       Pilate  axed  en.  J  ^^^ 


XV. 


So  in  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte's  *  Song  of  Solomon,'  in  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxon,  Mr.  Barnes  finds  en  in  the  Dorset  form : — 

Transfflvanian. — Ech  sacht  en,  awei  eeh  faaud  en  net. 
Dorset, — ^I  sought  en,  hut  I  vound  en  not. 

He 
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He  will  not  allow  the  plural  «m  to  be  a  corruptioii  of  them^  but 
affinns  it  to  be  the  old  pronoun  ham  and  hem  of  twelfth-century 
English  and  of  Chaucer.     The  line, 

To  have  i-pnt  haia  from  me 

of  Chaucer,  is,  in  Dorset, 

To  haye  a-put  em  yrom  me. 

This  line  contains  a  specimen  of  another  leading  feature,  namely, 
the  affix  or  augment  joined  to  perfect  participles,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  German  ge^  and  answers  exactly  to  Chaucer's  ^ 
or  i.  It  certainly  softened  our  English  speech,  and  was  useful 
in  distinguishing  the  past  participle  from  the  past  tense. 
Chaucer's  line, 

YThen  Hector  was  y-brought  all  fresh  y-slain, 

scans  well  in  Dorset, — 

When  Hecior  was  a-brought  all  fresh  a-slaan ; 

while,  on  dropping  the  affix,  the  line  becomes  impossible  without 
an  entire  change  of  words. 

Dorset  yields  mostly  weak  preterites,  though  Mr.  Barnes  has 
heard  joun  for  joinedy  and  crope^  scrape^  from  creep^  scrapCj  are 
common.  It  has  an  odd  way  of  distinguishing  between  aorists 
and  imperfects,  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  do  and  did.  Thus, 
*he  did  bedt  the  chile'  is  imperfect;  ^he  bedt  the  chile'  is 
aorist.  A  boy  was  last  winter  describing  the  daily  state  of 
things  at  a  horse-pond,  and  said,  *They  did  break  the  ice 
o'  mamens,  and  did  rind  the  water  a-vroze  agean  at  night,'  just 
as  we  use  would  of  repeated  action.  A  similar  use  is  found 
among  the  Cornish  Bretons,  and  Bunsen  has  mentioned  its 
existence  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

There  is  a  singular  mode  of  the  infinitive  prevalent  in  the 
county  with  a  termination  in  y :  *  Can  ye  mowy  ?  can  ye  zewy  ?* 
This  is  always  used  absolutely,  and  so  differs  from  the  Magyar 
termination  in  other  respects  analogous  to  it.  If  the  verb  is 
followed  by  its  accusative,  the  y  would  at  once  be  dropped :  ^  Can 
ye  mowy  f  then  mow  this  grass.'  Dorset  still  keeps  a  few  of  the 
plural  forms  of  nouns  with  the  ending  in  en  so  rife  among  the 
Frisians,  who  not  only  say  husen  for  houses  and  hedpen  for  heaps, 
but  even  hannen  and  fuotten  for  hands  and  feet.  There  is  a 
curious  metathesis  in  some  words,  as  haps^  claps^  for  hasp^  clasp ; 
but  this  peculiarity  is  found  in  several  otner  counties,  Northamp- 
tonshire being  an  instance.  Mr.  Barnes  claims  priority  of  usage 
for  this  form,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  <ishes  are  acsan,  though  in  Fri- 
sian they  are  yeske.     ll^e  dialect  deals  largely  in  diphthongs,  as 

meddcj  hag,  cwcld^  for  meadj  hay^  cold. 

EngUsk- 
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BfogHsk. — ^Where  is  the  old  lame  mare  that  yon  were  leading  up  tide 
lane  from  the  mead  ? 

Donet, — ^Where's  the  wold  leame  meare  that  you  were  a-lead^n  up 
the  leane  from  the  meade  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  infers  from  Frisian  usage  that  the  Dorset  peasants 
hare  not  done  more  in  these  diphthongs  than  petpetuate  the 
bieath-sounds  of  their  forefathers,  who  said  yarm  for  arm,  hedm 
for  heam^  and  mearc  for  mark,  just  as  the  Frisians  say  leaf  for  leaf, 
nedm  for  name,  and  so  forth.  The  Dorset  usage  of  z,  v,  and  d, 
for«,/,  and  ih,  is  confined  to  words  of  Teutonic  or  English  roots, 
and  words  that  hare  been  imported  in  later  times  are  not  ineddled 
with.  It  is  good  Dorset  to  say  zand  or  vind  ;  bad,  to  say  zaint, 
vamnej  vigure,  zabbath, 

Dorset  is  not  a  good  dialect  for  punning,  as  it  can  show  a  large 
number  of  words  to  which  it  gives  a  distinct  sound  according  to 
the  meaning,  the  same  words  having  only  one  sound  in  ordinary 
speech.  The  copia  verborum  of  the  dialect  is  still  more  remark- 
able. Witness  the  following  specimens: — Shelter  is  a  screen 
against  what  falls  from  above,  as  rain ;  leuthy  a  screen  from  cold 
wind  blowing  sideways.  To  cedre,  is  to  be  uneasy  about  what 
has  happened  or  is  happening  \  to  ho,  i%  Xo  he  anxious  for  the 
future.  The  root  of  a  tree  is  simply  its  root ;  the  moot  the  bottom 
of  a  stem  after  it  is  felled,  with  all  its  roots  on  to  it.  The  parson 
do  marry  a  couple ;  the  man  do  marry  wf  the  woman.  A  wride 
of  hazel  is  all  the  stems  that  grow  trom  one  root ;  a  hazel-bush 
may  contain  many  wrides.  A  choor  (char)  is  a  recurring  term  of 
work,  as  washing  or  house-cleaning ;  a  job  is  a  single  stroke  of 
any  work  or  business. 

But  it  is  the  Dorset  poems  that  are  the  best  apology  for  the 
dialect  after  all.  No  arbitrary,  unmeaning  patois  would  have 
supported  the  pathos  to  which  tliis  form  of  English  furnishes  just 
the  setting  and  no  more — ^as  the  Scottish  forms  do  to  Bums's  best 
poems;  and  it  would  only  have  spoilt  Mr.  Barnes's  genuine 
humour,  which  depends  on  no  tricks  of  language  for  its  point. 
In  naming  Bums,  it  is  not  meant  to  set  up  the  Dorset  poems  in 
comparison  with  his ;  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  in  de- 
fining the  real  merits  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  stands  quite  alone 
among  English  writers.  You  could  not  gather  from  his  writings 
that  he  had  ever  read  a  verse  of  other  poets,  nor  adopted  a  single 
line  of  thought  or  mode  of  speech.  And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
discover  writings  more  entirely  free  from  affectation  than  these. 
It  is  as  Hogg  has  said,  ^  A  man  may  be  sair  mistaken  about  many 
things,  sic  as  yepics  and  tragedies,  and  even  lang  set  elegies  about 
the  death  o'  great  public  characters,  and  hymns,  and  odes,  and  the 
like ;  but  he  canna  be  mistaken  about  a  sang.'  Just  so  on  reading 
Vol.  111.— iVb.  222.  Y  the 
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the  Dorset  songs ;  you  are  puzzled  to  find  »i  exact  standard  of 
comparison,  but  they  have  a  true  ring  of  their  own  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  *  Sleep  did  come  wi'  the  dew,'  *  Rivers  don't  gie 
out,'  '  The  Weepen'  Liady,'  '  The  Vaices  that  be  gone,'  and 
^  Jenny  out  vnun  hwiome,'  in  the  first  volume;  and  ^  Ellen  B^ne 
o'  AUenbum,'  '  Slainten  Li^ht  o'  Vail,'  '  Bleake's  House  in  Black- 
moor,'  ^  Knowlwood,'  and  '  Faetherhood,'  in  the  second,  are  all 
i;iOt  only  poems  of  great  beauty,  but  8ui»  to  be  reoognised  ss  such 
an  a.  fii^  reading. 

The  Domet  poor  tkemselveslieartily  enjoy  these  poems ;  ajidit 
19  hiod  to  say  which  fluooeed  best  beiSore  a  cottage  audience,  the 
pathetic  or  the  humorous  ones.  'The  Waggon  a-Stooded' 
(stuck  in  the  mud),  describing  an  accident  with,  a  load  of  fivs?) 
is  always  welcome.  It  is  an  eckigue  with  duee  iaterlocaliMRS  or 
in  Dorset  idiom  with  <  cbme  o'  m  a-talLen'  o't :  '-^ 

*  1. — Well,  here  we  be  then  wi*  the  vast  poor  Iwoad 

O'  Yuirz  we  bronght  a-stooded  in  the  road, 
a.-— The  road,  George  ?    Noa.    There's  nar  a  road.    !n^8  wrong. 

If  we'd  A  road,  we  mid  ha  got  along. 
l.^-Noo  road  ^   Eea  'tis ;  the  road  that  we  do  goa 
2. — Do  gQo»  Oeorga?  nos^    The  pleaee  we  oon't  get  droo.    J 
X.*-^WeU,  ihere^  the  vast  Iwoad  we've  a4uded  to  dae 

Is  here  a^tooded  in  t)ieas  bed  o'  4slae. 

Here's  rotten  groun'  I  an  how  the  wheels  do  cut  I 

The  little  oone's  a-^nnk  up  to  the  nut*' 

Afler  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  driving  that  bronght  tk 
accident  about,  a  spade  is  sent  for  to  dig  the  wheels  out ;  and 
meanwhile  the  load  is  to  be  lightened  i^— 

*  1. — Well,  we  must  lighten  en ;  come,  Jeames,  then  hop 

Upon  the  lwead»  and  just  flix^  off  the  top. 
3. — ^If  I  can  elim'  en ;  but  tis  my  eonsait 

That  I  shalLawTsrzet  en  wi'  my  weight. 
l.-^Tou  awverzet  en !   Noa,  JeSmes :  he  won't  vaQ : 

The  Iwoad's  a-boilt  bo  firm  'a  a  wall.' 

This  is  the  confident  remark  of  the  man  who  had  had  the  chief 
hand  in  '  setting*  the  load ;  and  on  the  strength  of  it  the  other 
climbs,  falls  of  course,  bringing  the  load  with  him>  but  uncon- 
soled  by  the  slightest  admission  on  the  part  of  his  stolid  com- 
panion, who  looks  on  with  a  broad  grin  and  sets  all  dowA  to  the 
ant-hills  on  the  turf-track : — 

*  1,— LoTk  there,  ihik  feUor  is  a-vell  lik'  lead. 

An'  haef  the  vnzzen  wi'n,  heels  awver  head. 

*^        *        The  Iwoad  wer  built  so  firm  's  a  tocl^^ 
'  Bat  two  of  theSsem  emmet  butts  would  knock 
The  tightest  baziol  out  o'  hoop.' 

*■  Merry 
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^  Merry  Bleake  o'  Blackmwore'  is  another  great  faTOurite.  It 
tells  how  John  Blake^  having  two  hundred  pounds  left  him  by 
lut  nnele,  determined  to  build  a  house  of  his  own.  His  consul- 
tations with  his  wife  and  'maidens,'  his  reckonings  with  the 
woriuneBiy  and  his  grand  housewanning  when  all  was  done,  are 
tdd  with  much  humour,  and  with  the  same  faultless  truth  of 
abtervation  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Mrs^  Peyser's 
ways  and  doings.  When  nothii^  else  remains  to  be  done  towards 
the  effective  inauguration  of  the  house,  the  swallows  duly  take 
possessioii  of  the  eaves,  and  the  poem  finishes. 

'  An'  when  the  morroVs  ztm  did  sheen, 
John  Bleake  beheld,  wi'  jay  an'  pride. 
His  biieken  honse,  an'  pworch,  an'  green, 
Above  the  Slowear's  rushy  cade. 
The  zwalloim  left  the  Iwansoma  groves 
To  build  below  the  tibatchen  oves.; 
An'  robins  come  vor  orunua  o'  Iwoaves : 

**  Tweet,  tweet,"  the  birds  all  cried ; 

"  Sweet,  sweet,"  John's  wife  replied ; 

"  Dad,  dad,"  tlie  children  cried  so  glad 
To  merry  Bleake  o'  Blackmwore.' 

The  excellent  poem  called  ^Faetherhoed'  gives  an  example  of 
the  spirit  and  swing  which  Mr.  Barnes  can  throw  into  hisTerses. 
This  that  follows  is  supposed  to  come  straight  out  of  the  warm 
heart  of  a  father,  who  is  met  after  a  cold  journey  by  the  pleasant 
voices  and  '  little-mouthed  laefs '  of  his  children  at  his  own  fire- 
side:— 

'  Let  en  zit,  wi'  his  dog  an'  his  cat, 
Wi'  ther  noses  a-turned  to  the  vire ; 
An'  have  all  that  a  man  should  desire : 
But  there  isn't  much  readship*  in  that — 
Whether  vo'k  mid  have  children  or  no, 

Woudden  meake  mighty  odds  in  the  mam : 
They  do  bring  us  mwore  jay  wi'  more  ho,t 

Aja'  wi'  mwore  we've  less  jay  wi'  less  piuin : 
We  be  all  like  a  zull's  |  idle  sheare  qtA^ 
An'  shall  rast  out  unless  we  do  wear  oui^ 
Like  do-noth^n,  rue-noth^ 
Dead-alive  dumps.' 

Yet,  clever  and  admirably  truthful  as  the  hnmoroiis  poems  and 
the  mere  narratives  are,  Mr.  Barnes  seems  to  be  greatest  in  the 
expression  of  a  pathetic  sentiment,  always  of  the  extremest 
gentleness  and  tenderness,  but  always  wholesome^  and  never  bor- 
dering on  what  is  maudlin  or  dull.  It  has  been  urged,  and  it  is 
probably  often  thought  by  fresh  readers  of  the  *  Dorset  Poems,' 

^  Common  sense.  t  Care  or  anxietf  for  the  fcture.  t  Plough. 

Y  2  that 
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that  the  dialect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pathetic  element  in 
them ;  in  other  words,  that  if,  in  a  given  poem  of  the  kind,  the 
forms  of  ordinary  English  were  to  be  substituted  for  tlie  dialect 
forms,  the  pathos  would  remain  undiminished  and  unaltered.  A 
little  reflection,  and — still  more  surely — a  growing  familiaiitj  with 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Barnes,  will  show  that  this  notion  is  erroneous. 
It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  light  upon  single  stanzas  of  the 
more  serious  poems  which  scarcely  suffer  at  all  by  a  translation 
into  English.  It  is  equally  possible  to  find  single  passages  of 
Bums  in  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  frae  oi 
from^  guid  or  good;  or  single  verses  of  the  Bible  where  the  effect 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  the  substitution  of  you  for  thooy  and 
have  for  hast.  But  who,  for  that  ^^eason,  would  desire  to  see  an 
Anglicized  edition  of  Bums's  serious  poetry,  or  a  version  of  the 
Bible  according  to  Dr.  Conquest?  And  thus  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Barnes.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  evidence  to  the  contraiy 
which  single  instances  may  furnish — and  such  instances  will  be 
found  very  few  and  far  between — there  are  a  thousand  touches 
natural  and  easy  in  his  Doric,  which  would  have  been  unattain- 
able in  Attic.  Who  would  write  *  raving '  for  *  riav^ '  in  the 
following  admituble  song  ?  or  what  should  we  get  out  of  common 
English  in  return  for  all  the  sound  and  vigour  of  '  wiave  da  drere 
wiave  in  the  dark-water'd  pon'  '? 

*  Jennt  out  vbom  Hwohb. 

0  wild-riav^n  west  winds !  as  you  da  roar  on, 

The  elems  da  rock  an'  the  poplars  da  ply, 
An'  wiave  da  drove  wiave  in  the  dark  water'd  pon* — 

Oh  !  wher  da  ye  rise  vrom,  an  wher  da  ye  die  ? 

0  wild-riav^n  winds  I  I  da  wish  I  coed  vlee 
Wi'  you,  lik'  a  bird  o'  the  clouds,  up  above 

The  rudge  o'  the  hill  an'  the  top  o'  the  tree, 
To  wher  I  da  lang  var  an'  vo'kes  I  da  love. 

Ar  else  that  in  under  theas  rock  I  cood  hear 

The  soft-zwelling  soimds  ye  da  leave  in  your  road, 

Zome  words  ya  mid  bring  me,  vrom  tongues  that  be  dear, 
Vrom  friends  that  da  love  me,  all  scattered  abrode. 

O  wild-riav^n  winds  I  if  ya  ever  da  roar 

By  the  house  an'  the  elems  vrom  wher  I'm  a-come, 

Breathe  up  ai  the  winder  ar  caH  at  the  door. 
An'  tell  ya've  a-voun'  me  a-thinken  o'  hwome.' 

Again,  in  '  Vaices  that  be  gone,'  it  would  be  hopelessly  gro- 
tesque to  talk  of  the 

<    .    .    .    banks,  where  James  would  sit 
Playing  upon  the  clarionet 

To  voices  that  are  gone.' 

Ann 
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And  how  should  we  render  into  common  English  that  pregnant 
thought  of  the  girls  and  boys  being  now  ^married  off  all  woys'? 
Yet  observe  the  effect  of  both  passages  as  they  stand  in  the  poem. 

'  Thb  YXioxs  that  be  gokx. 

When  eyemen  shiades  o'  trees  da  hide 
A  body  by  the  hedge's  zide, 
An'  twittren  birds,  wi'  playsome  flight, 
Da  ylee  to  roost  at  comen  night, 
Then  J  da  santer  out  o*  sight 

In  archet,  where  the  pleace  oonoe  rang 

Wi'  laefs  a-rised  an'  zongs  a-zung 
By  yaices  that  be  gone. 

There's  still  the  tree  that  bore  our  swing, 
An'  t'others  where  the  birds  did  zing : 
But  long-leaved  docks  da  auvergrow 
The  groun  we  trampled  biare  below, 
Wi'  merry  skipp^ns  to  an'  fro 

Beside  the  banks,  wher  Jim  did  zit 

A-playen  on  the  claranit 

To  vaices  that  be  gone. 

How  mother,  when  we  us'd  to  stun 
Her  head  wi'  all  our  naisy  fun, 
Did  wish  us  all  agone  vrom  hwome : 
An'  now  that  zome  be  dead,  an'  zome 
Be  gone,  an'  all  the  pliace  is  dumb. 

How  she  da  wish,  wi'  useless  tears, 

To  have  agen  about  her  ears 
The  vaices  that  be  gone ! 

Yar  all  the  maidens  an'  the  bwoys. 

But  I,  be  married  off  all  woys, 

Ar  dead  an'  gone ;  but  I  da  bide 

At  hwome  alwone  at  mother's  zide ; 

An'  of  en,  at  the  evemen  tide, 

I  still  da  santer  out  wi'  tears 
Down  droo  the  archet,  wher  my  ears 
Da  miss  the  vaices  gone.' 

More  than  once  we  have  seen  this  poem  draw  the  tears  from 
eyes  of  listening  cottagers ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
refinement  of  education  is  necessary  to  the  reader  before  he  can 
read  Mr.  Barnes's  poems  with  such  a  result.  A  clownish  reader 
will  read  clownishly,  whether  he  read  in  English  or  in  the  Dorset 
dialect ;  and  a  chance  hand  from  the  plough-tail  would  probably 
make  a  very  poor  thing  of  *  Vaices  that  be  gone.'  But  put  the 
book  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  thoughtful  and  deephearted 
men  that  may  be  met  with,  not  so  rarely  either,  even  among 
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Dorset  labouren  *— a  man  just  able  to  read  fairlj,  bat  nnediioalBd 
bj  means  of  books  beyond  that  point — and  then,  if  effect  is  to  be 
the  test  of  success,  it  would  not  be  wise  in  a  highly  instracfted 
and  refined  competitor  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 

But  we  must  draw  to  an  end.  To  have  examined  and  fixed  a 
curious  variety  of  English,  assigning  its  reasonable  limits,  and 
enriching  it  with  thoroughly  good  poetry,  is  a  rery  rare  achieve- 
ment, accomplished  in  this  case  without  the  slightest  shade  of 
pretension  or  unreality.  But  this  is  not  ouite  alL  The  Dorset 
Poems  are  filled  widn  lifdiike  drawings  of  manners  and  customs, 
and  merrymakings  md  amusenents,  and  joys  and  sorrows,  which 
are  even  now  passing  out  of  date.  A  hundred  years  hence  thej 
may  be  the  only  remaining  veooid  of  daily  life  as  it  has  been  and 
is  amongst  the  labouring  amd  fiurming  classes  of  this  interesting, 
much  abused,  and  not  very  well  known  coantj. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  Hymns  and  Hymn-books:  a  Letter^  &c.  By 
William  John  blew.     1858. 

2.  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song:  or  Hymns  and  Hymn- 
Writers  of  many  Lands  and  Ages,     London,  1858. 

3.  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Epkraem  Syrus: 
translated  from  the  Original  Syria/:.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Burgess,  Ph.D.     London,  1858. 

4.  Thesaurus  Hymnologicusy  si»e  Hymnorum  Canticoruniy  Sequen- 
tiarum  oirca  annum  MD  usitatarum  collectio  amplissima,  H 
A.  Daniel,  Ph.D.     Lipsiae,  1850-1856.        jl 

5.  Hymni  Latini  Medii  ^vu  Franc,  Jos.  Mone.  Friburgi 
Brisgoviae,  1853. 

6.  Hymni  Ecclesice  e  Breviariis  quibusdam  et  Missalihus  Chili' 
canis,  Germanisy  HiqHmiSf  Lusitams  desumpii.  J.  M .  Neale. 
Oxford,  1851. 

7.  Hymnale  secundum  usum  insignis  ae  prceclaros  Ecclesics  Saris- 
buriensis  ;  accedunt  Hy.  EocL  Eboracensis  et  Hereford.  Oxford, 
1851. 

8.  Sacred  Latin  Poetry.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  M,A. 
1849. 

*  An  aocount  of  Dorset  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  some  notice  of  the 
peat  appearance  of  natural  politeness  in  the  Dorset  peasantry.  To  strangers  te 
u  Tery  striking.  The  respiectfal  touch  of  the  faat»  or  cnrtsy^  which  ace  «0W 
wantiiig—the  paana^  salutation— seem  almost  strange  to  those  accustomed  to  iht 
manufactoriog  distnets  or  the  home  counties.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
amount  of  reu  mansuetude  is  indicated  by  these  courteous  outward  obsefranees. 

9.  Mediansd 
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fk  Meiiavtd  Hwmu  and  Seqmne^s.    Translated  finm  the  Latan. 
By  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.     London,  1851. 

10.  Hynma  4(f  the  JEastem  Church     Transkted  from  the  Greek. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.     London,  1862. 

11.  Lyrit    Germanica:    HymiiB^    &c.      Transkted    from    the 
Germaji  by  Catherine  Winkworth.     London,  1859. 

12.  Wedeyan   Hynrnohgy.      By    W.    P.    Burgess,    Wesleyan 
Minister.     London,  1846. 

13.  A  SelecUan  afFwimM  and  Hymns  for  tki  Public  Serviee  of 
the  Church.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  KemUe.     1855. 

14w   The   Church  Psalter  and  JSynuh-book.     By   the  Rev.  W. 

Mercer,  asid  John  Goss,  Esc]^     1858* 
15.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Moderaj  for  use  in  the  Services  ef  the 

Church.     London,  1860. 

*  A  GENERAL  impreteion  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
i\  Psalmody  of  our  Church  tequires  amendment  and  regu- 
lation.' *  With  these  words  opened  an  article  on  our  present 
subject  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  interval  has  been  a  time 
of  nmxsual  progress;  yet  ihe  observation  might  be  repeated 
to^y  with  as  much  truth  as  ever.  For  while  the  last  quarter 
of  a  centuiy  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
movements  in  llhe  history  of  our  Church,  and  has  left  scarcely 
one  stone  unturned  by  coirtroversy  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ' 
ritnal ;  while  every  irregularity  has  been  called  in  question,  and 
every  order  more  or  less  enforced,  hymns  have  been  left  to  run 
wild.  Their  really  great  importance  has  been  lost  sight  of 
amidst  a  clash  of  contention  over  matters  of  more  engrossing 
mteresft. 

Bat  Hymnology  itself  has  not  stood  still  die  while  ;  as  indeed 
appears  Dy  the  long  army  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
and  a  number  of  others  bearing  upon  the  various  branches  of  the 
subject  there  represented,  as  well  as  by  thcnow  familiar  use  of  this 
very  word  '  Hymnology,*  for  which  a  writer  of  thirty  years  ago 
felt  constrained  to  apologize.  In  fhct,  not  only  has  die  study  of 
hymns  become  a  recognized  subject  of  literary  research,  but  the 
hymns  actually  composed  far  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  equal 
period,  except  that  which  immediately  followed  the  great  Wes« 
leyan  movement  just  a  century  before. 

In  the  days  of  William  of  Orange  and  his  immediate  sttc- 
cessors  the  religious  energies  of  the  people  had  been  laid  to  sleep 
under  the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  those  in  high  places  ;  and  when 
they  were  awakened  by  the  cry  of  the  Independent  Calvinists  and 

early  Methodists,  they  found  no  channel  for  their  devotions  but 

-  -  -  — — — ■ —  ■ 
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the  P)rayer«>book,  which  many  of  their  leaders  abhorred  as  a '  form,' 
and  Tate  and  Brady's  New  Version,  which  they  felt  to  be 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  zealous  religionists.  The 
leaders  could  preach  and  could  pray,  but  the  people's  demand 
was  for  something  to  sing ;  so  many  hymns,  so  many  tunes, 
stirring,  elevating,  experimental.  The  supply  was  not  slack: 
Isaac  Watts,  the  schoolmaster's  son  at  Southampton,  taunted,  it 
is  said,  by  his  father  for  his  fastidious  objections  to  the  New 
Version  (then  really  new),  vindicated  himself  by  writing  off  with 
great  rapidity  his  own  metrical  Psalms  and  original  Hynms. 
The  example  once  set,  and  the  demand  increasing  with  the 
spread  of  the  revival  under  the  Wesleys,  a  deluge  of  hymns  was 
poured  out  on  the  land.  Charles  Wesley  alone  contributed  six 
hundred ;  Dr.  Doddridge,  the  two  Battyes,  Cennick,  Hart,  Steele, 
Toplady,  and  others,  produced  each  a  separate  volume  of  their 
own ;  and  a  multitude  of  less  prolific  writers  swell  the  chorus  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

The  very  circumstance  of  Methodists  having  adopted  hynms 
kept  the  Churchmen  of  those  days  more  strictly  to  metrical 
psalms^  and  it  was  long  before  they  raised  their  courage  to  throw 
overboard  '  Tate  and  Brady,'  with  all  the  respectable  Church-and- 
State  associations  attached  to  them,  and  ventured  to  spoil  the 
Egyptians  by  using  hymns  from  Bethesda.  But  by  degrees  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  like  hymns  gained  a  more  acknowledged 
entrance  into  the  Church,  and  indicated  the  possibility  of  some  im- 
provement upon  the  metrical  psalms.  This  was  a  great  step,  and  for 
some  years  Church  people  were  satisfied  ;  but  such  a  feeling  could 
not  last ;  for  only  so  long  as  Churchmen  were  content  to  ignore  the 
order  and  rationale  of  their  own  Prayer-book  could  they  be 
content  to  use  a  collection  of  hymns  from  which,  more  or  less 
intentionally,  all  that  harmonised  with  the  spirit  and  arrangement 
of  our  services  had  been  excluded. 

The  Nonconformists,  for  the  most  part,  had  written  the 
hymns  to  supplant  the  Prayer-book ;  the  Churchman  attempted 
with  the  same  hymns  to  illustrate  it ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
more  he  came  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  latter,  the  more 
hopeless  he  found  it  to  adhere  to  the  former. 

But  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  hymns  of  a 
character  rather  better  suited  to  his  purpose  began  to  be  written, 
as  those  by  James  Montgomery  and  BisJiop  Heber,  whose  hymns 
were  the  means  of  calling  our  attention  to  the  subject  at  the  time. 
But  in  both  of  them  poetry  too  frequently  was  aimed  at  to  the 
loss  of  simplicity ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book  was  not 
quite  caught  by  either  the  layman  or  the  bishop. 

Such  or  nearly  such  were  the  English  hymns  which  presented 

themselves 
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themselves  to  the  collector  when  Mr.  Hall  made  the  first  distinct 
attempt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  to 
compile  a  Church  Hymn-book.  His  idea  was  that  the  hymns 
already  in  use  might  be  arranged  to  accord  with  the  weekly 
services  of  the  Church,  and,  imperfect  as  his  book  was,  an 
immense  sale  has  proved  that  it  went  some  way  towards  satisfying 
an  acknowledged  want  But  it  was  imperfect  in  two  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  the  editor  misapprehended  the  principle  of  our 
weekly  services:  instead  of  seeking  the  leading  point  around 
which  the  Lessons,  Epistle,  Gospel,  and  Collect  of  each  Sunday 
and  Holyday  are  grouped,  and  which  they  combine  to  enforce, 
and  following  out  the  narrative  course  of  die  Christian  year  as  a 
whole,  he  merely  looked  out  the  contents  of  each  Lesson,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel,  independently  one  of  another,  or  some  striking  text 
in  each,  and  set  against  it  the  hymn  most  nearly  touching  upon 
it.  This  was  his  mistake,  the  other  was  his  misfortune.  The 
Methodist  hymns,  which  formed  the  staple  of  his  materials,  and 
most  of  the  modem  hymns,  were  not  written  for  our  services,  and 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  fall  in  with  them 
very  well.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  by  which  Mr.  Hall  dis- 
covered any  special  connection  between  ^e  hymns  and  the  ser- 
vices must  have  been  very  g^eat ;  to  us  to  discover  it  now,  when 
pointed  out,  requires  not  a  litde  pains. 

Seeing  the  blemishes  of  this  first  experiment,-  and  the  vain 
attempts  at  improvement  which  followed  it,  the  venerable  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  following  up  a  suggestion 
in  our  former  article,  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  Hymn- 
book.  The  error  in  principle,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
here  avoided;  but  practically,  from  having  few  new  sources 
to  draw  from,  the  improvement  is  less  marked  than  could 
be  wished,  and  the  barbarous  curtailing  of  good  hymns  (for  want, 
we  suppose,  of  courage  to  break  boldly  enough  through  the  old 
Procrustean  system  of  *  three  verses  and  the  "  Gloria  Patri," ' 
which  the  prolixity  and  pointlessness  of  Tate  and  Brady  had 
entailed  upon  us)  is  very  disappointing.  However  large  the 
circulation  of  these  two  books,  they  left  many  persons  unsatisfied. 
What  the  Society  had  failed  to  do  well  was  taken  up  by  num- 
berless individuals,  some  to  do  better,  many  worse ;  and  there 
cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  hymnals  now  in  use,  all  pub- 
lished within  the  last  thirty  years. 

So  far  up  to  the  present  time.  Most  happily  and  most  wisely, 
the  subject  has  been  left  hitherto  to  individuals  to  work  out.  The 
field  has  been  left  open,  and  an  inducement  thereby  offered  to 
all  to  work  freely  and  do  their  best.  We  have  thus  obtained  a 
large  number  of  hymns  of  an  improved  tone,  and  showing  a  more 

intimate 
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intimate  acqnaintttxioe  with  the  subject  ^ncaally.  A  Yery  sUglit 
comparison  of  what  we  have  and  what  we  kncrw  now  with  the 
resources  and  knowledge  of  thirty  years  ago  will  satisfy  us  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  disadrantages  of  the  present  system,  much 
good  has  come  of  it.  If  it  has  left  much  to  be  done — perhaps 
much  to  be  undone— yet  it  has  done  not  a  litde  already ;  as  may 
foe  seen  by  the  great  improvement  maniJbsted  in  the  interest- 
ing collection  of  ^  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem'  which  stands 
last  upon  our  list.  Numberless  hynms  have  been  thus  elicited, 
origincd  and  translated,  which  would  never  have  seen  the  light 
snder  other  circumstances ;  they  have  been  sifted  through  the 
Tarioiis  tastes  of  compilers,  and  tested  further  by  being  sul^utted 
to  popular  use.  Some  have  fully  eateblished  their  popu^rity,  some 
have  been  as  clearly  rejected.  But  a  multiplicity  of  collections  quite 
overwhelming — consequent  confusion  and  corruption  of  hymns — 
a  breach  of  tmiformity  more  vexatious  now  than  ever,  because  of 
the  easy  intercourse  between  different  localities— H^harges  of  hetero- 
doxy— appeals  to  the  Bishops — suppression  of  hymns^-^platform 
tirades  and  newspaper  controvn8iies^--all  tc^ether  cry  aloud  {(x 
some  ^amendment  and  regulatiraa.' 

Complaints  against  many  of  the  existing  Hymz>-books  are 
but  too  well  founded.  We  sheold  nvther  eschew  the  respon- 
sibility of  disturbing  the  confidence  of  congregations  bj 
pointing  out,  without  being  able  to  remedy,  the  graver  errors  of 
doctrine  in  the  books  put  into  their  hands ;  but  offences  most 
glaring  against  taste,  reverence^  consistency,  and  even  grammar, 
abound  to  an  incredible  extent.  In  the  finrt  place,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  most  compilers  have  started  without  any 
clear  conception  of  what  is  a  hymn.  It  is  an  error  as  old  as  the 
days  of  St  Augfustine,  who  has  laid  down  a  definition  of  a  hymn 
which,  if  applied  to  many  of  our  boobs,  would  leave  behind  a 
very  small  residnum.  A  hymn,  he  tells  us,  must  be  *  praise-^ 
the  praise  of  God — ^and  this  in  the  form  of  «(n^.' 

lliat  hymns  should  be  addressed  to  God  one  would  not  expect 
to  fmd  doubted ;  yet  practically  this  rule  has  been  set  aside,  not 
only  by  those  whose  doctrine  and  custom  sanction  invocations  of 
saints,  but  by  others  who  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  mere  love  of 
poetry.     Bishop  Heber  frequently  fell  into  this  snare,  as  in  his 

^  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  momittg. 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thiae  aid  ; 
Star  of  the  East  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  wh&ce  our  InfiEmt  Eedeemer  is  hnd.' 

How  surprising  it  is  that  Pope's  celebrated  apostrophe  to  his 

soul 

*  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame !'  ^c.-^^ 

and 
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and  Topkdf's 

*'  Deathless  P^diudple  I  sriBe  V  &c.-^ 

should  eyer  be  admitted  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  of  God, 
grand  though  they  be  as  poetry.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
point  in  the  de:finition,  namely,  that  a  hymn  must  be  in  the  form 
of  song  ;  for  song  is  not  poetry. 

Addison's  well-known  paraphrase — 

^  The  Bpacioufl  firmament  on  high^ 
With  all  £he  blue  ethereal  ^kj^ 
And  spangled  faeavecuBi  a  fl>i™Tig  firame, 
Their  Great  Original  proclaim,'  dso.  &c. — 

if  it  is  poetry,  is  certainly  not  song,  yet  has  been  brought  by  old 
associations  into  many  H3nnn-books. 

Happy  would  it  be  both  for  writer  and  reader  if  these  were 
the  only  offences  against  which  we  have  to  protest  It  is  a 
painful  thing  to  speak  reproachfully  of  labours  of  love,  when 
they  are  spoilt  and  tend  to  spoil  by  errors  of  taste  and  judgment ; 
yet  the  hidden  wound  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  to  be  cured 
must  be  uncovered  ;  and  our  proposed  amendment  of  hymns  ought 
not  to  be  marred  by  passing  over  tibe  faults  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  compUer.. 

The  following  breaches  of  good  taste  and  reverence  must  be 
truly  lamentable  in  their  effects  on  the  undisciplined  mind,  and 
as  truly  repulsive  to  persons  of  education : — 

'  The  world,  with  Sm  and  Satan, 
In  vain  oiar  maieh  opposes ; 
By  Thee  we  shall  break  through  them  all, 
AmA  sing  the  song  of  Moses  J 

'My  Grod,  till  I  received  Thy  stroke, 
Hoto  like  a  beast  wets  II* 


^  Lovd,  break  these  bars  that  lilnis  confine. 

These  chaiiis  that  gall  me  so ; 
Say  to  ikcU  ugly  jailer ^  8i% 
"  Loose  him  and  let  him  go/' ' 

And  these,  let  it  be  observed,  are  £rom  no  obsolete  collections, 
bat  from  hymnaU  in  use  in  churches,  and  advertised  for  sale 
within  the  last  twelvemonth.    ; 

Another  oommon  lemlt  in  hymnals  of  a  certain  class  is  one 
vl^dft  is  inconsistent  in  Englishmen^  whose  national  boast  has 
ever  been  manliness,  and  inexcusable  in  Churchmen  possessed 
of  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the  language  and  tone  of  which  arc 
unequalled  in  noble  simplicity.  To  deny  a  place  to  healthy  sen- 
timent. 
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timent  would  be  to  reject  a  gift  of  the  Almighty ;  but  surely  the 
following  puerilities  and  prettyisms  are  unbeeurable : — 

*  The  Infancy  of  Jesus, 

'  Dear  little  One !  how  sweet  Thou  art ! 

Thine  eyes  how  bright  they  shine ! 
So  bright  tiiey  almost  seem  to  speak 
When  Mary's  look  meets  Thine  I 

Jesus !  dear  Babe ;  those  tiny  hands 

That  play  with  Mary's  hair 
The  weight  of  all  the  mighty  worlds 

This  very  moment  bear/ 

<  The  True  Shepherd. 

*  I  was  wandering  and  weary 

When  my  Saviour  came  unto  me ; 
For  the  ways  of  sin  grew  dreary, 

And  the  world  had  ceased  to  woo  me ; 
And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say, 
As  He  came  along  the  way, 
O  silly  souls,  come  near  me ! 
My  sheep  should  never  fear  me ! 

I  am  the  Shepherd  True. 
«  «  «  «  » 

He  took  me  on  His  shoulder. 

And  tenderly  He  kissed  me ; 
He  bade  my  love  be  bolder, 

And  said  how  He  had  missed  me. 
And  I  thought,'  &c.  d:c. 

The  following  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour,  yet  to 
be  rehearsed  by  the  people,  are  from  a  hymn  on  the  text,  '  She 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :' — 

'  "  Befreshed  by  still  waters,  in  green  pastures  fed, 
The  day  is  gone  by ;  I  am  making  thy  bed" ' 

In  keeping  with  these,  but  not  with  a  duly  reverent  approach  to 
God,  are  such  epithets  profusely  applied  to  Christ  as  *  sweet'  and 
*  dear,'  which  no  man  would  use  in  supplication  to  an  equal  of  like 
nature  with  himself ;  and  the  free  use  of  the  word  Jehovah,  *  the 
incommunicable  name,'  for  which  the  Hebrews  and  all  Christian 
translators  after  them  ever  substituted  *  Lord.'  The  many  lc««er 
oiTences  in  English  hymns  must  have  often  tried  the  patience, 
and  disturbed  the  devotion,  of  worshippers ;  but  their  name  is 
Legion,  and  they  set  at  defiance  every  rule  in  turn  of  gramniar, 
rhyme,  metre,  and  good  sense.  Here  are  two  short  extracts,  the 
would-be  pathos  of  which  is  most  provoking : — 
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*  Nay,  I  cannot  let  Thee  go 
Till  a  blessing  Thou  bestow ; 
Do  not  turn  away  Thy  face, 
Mine '«  an  urgent  pressing  case.* — Newton. 

'  Behold  a  stranger  at  the  door ! 
He  gently  knocks ;  has  knocked  before ; 
Has  waited  long ;  is  waiting  still ; 
Tou  use  no  other  friend  so  iUJ 

The  manifest  inconsistency  of  setting  a  congregation  to  sing 
hymns  of  a  purely  and  personally  experimental  character  has  been 
most  strangely  overlooked.  The  earlier  hymn-books  teem  with 
examples  of  this  public  self-anatomy,  e.  g. : — 

'  What  sinners  value,  I  resign/ 

'  How  long  the  time  since  Christ  began 

To  call  in  vain  on  me  I 
Deaf  to  His  warning  voice  I  ran 
Through  paths  of  vanity.' 

Or  Newton's : — 

'^Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know ; 

Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought ; 
Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no  ? 
Am  I  His,  or  am  I  not  ? ' 

Can  this  be  a  legacy  left  us  by  the  high-pew  system,  when 
men,  curtained  in  oak  and  red  baize,  may  have  thought  they 
came  to  church  for  their  private  orisons  ? 

We  leave  to  divines  the  errors  of  doctrine  which  have  crept 
in  unawares  from  all  sides  with  the  subtle  flow  of  the  metre, — the 
pill  of  heresy  silvered  with  rhyme.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  every 
one  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  obvious  teaching  of  the  Prayer- 
book  and  Articles  has  sought  a  vent  for  his  opinions  in  a  hymn- 
book.  The  Calvinist  has  Calvinized,  and  the  sympathizer  with 
Rome  has  Romanized,  the  services  of  his  Church  by  his  hymns ; 
and  although  good  theologians  would  no  more  think  of  grounding 
an  argument  on  a  hymn  than  on  an  impassioned  sermon,  yet  the 
unwary  may  easily  imbibe  false  notions  from  either. 

We  leave  to  the  working  parish-priest  the  duty  of  guarding 
against  fine  writing  to  the  detriment  of  that  plainness  of  speech 
so  essential  to  the  poor,  yet  so  unaccountably  forgotten  by  those 
would-be  specially-popular  writers  the  Methodists,  who  think 
nothing  of  using  'ineffable,'  'omnipotent,'  'beauteous,'  'timo- 
n>U8,'  and  the  like,  instead  of  their  common  synonyms,  and  in- 
dulge freely  in  such  stilted  phrases  as — 

'  Infinite  grace  I  Almighty  charms  I 
Stand  in  amaze,  ye  rolling  skies,'  &c. ; 

and 
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and  often,  in  consequence,  come  ikewn  waMenlj  to  a  badios  all 
the  worse  by  contrast,  as — 

'  Shout,  O  earth,  iu  rapturous  song, 
Lot  your  strains  be  sweet  and  strong,^ 

*  At  sign  of  Him  yon  Seraphs  bright 

Exalting  c2ap  their  wingsj' 

We  leave  to  the  church  musician  the  innumeraUe  cases  of  false 
accentuation^  merely  stating  from  experience  that  many  lines 
convey  a  diiSferent  sense,  when  accented  musically^  from  that  which 
the  author,  who  only  read  his  lines,  intended ;  many  are  left  with 
no  sense  at  all. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  and  the  reader  to  pass  from  this 
fault-finding,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes  on  one  side,  and 
the  remedy  on  the  other.  The  primary  cause  we  take  to  be 
this: — We  have  started  to  provide  hymns  without  what  mili- 
tary men  would  call  'a  basis  of  operations;'  and  this  not 
because  we  have  it  not,  but  because  we  have  overlooked  it. 
We  have  compiled  hynmals  ad  nauseam  upon  all  sorts  of  plans^ 
while  we  had  in  our  hands  a  frame-work  asking  to  be  furnished, 
and  offering  a  principle  for  our  guidance  in  which  all  agree. 
We  went  on  as  if  a  hymn-book  was  to  be  an  independent  service- 
book,  instead  of  being  a  complement  to  the  Prayer-book ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  our  hj^mns,  in  theii  tone,  their  style,  their 
character,  and  their  spirit,  jar  sadly  with  our  prayers  and  lessons, 
whereas  they  ought  to  form  with  them  an  integral  part  of  one 
well-harmonized  whole.  Take,  for  example,  a  hymn— one  in 
itself  unolgectiooable— from  the  Hymn-book  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  one  of  our  old 
parish  churches,  the  very  type  of  liturgical  worship,  c<xisistency, 
reverence,  and  solemnity,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  whas 
the  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion  Service  are  said,  it 
may  be  diorally  or  not,  so  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  our  Church's 
worship.  All  is  in  keeping  until  after  the  third  collect,  when 
Hymn  65  is  given  out ;  instantly  we  must  shake  off  the  sense 
of  supplication  wi^h  which  we  joined  in  the  prayers^  and  make 
ready  for 

*  Salvation  1  Oh  the  joyful  sound ! 

'Tis  pleasure  to  our  ears, 
A  sovereign  balm  for  eveiy  wonnd, 
A  cordial  for  our  fears. 
«  «  *  » 

'  Salvation  I  Let  the  echo  fly 

The  spacious  earth  around  I 
While  aU  the  anaies  of  the  sky 
Conn^ire  to  raise  the  sound.' 

And 
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And  then,  with  eaual  promptitude,  we  must  subside  from  liiis 
apostrophe  (all  well  in  its  place)  into  a  state  of  mind  fitted  for 
the  solemn  invocations  of  the  Litany.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
conunoo  enough,  if  not  quite  so  bad ;  and  we  •  leave  it  to  tbc 
compilers  who  provide^  and  the  clergy  who  select,  the  hymns,  to 
decdde  who  is  most  to  blame.  We  would  earnestly  urge  on  both 
that  every  hymn  to  be  telling  must  be  well  placed ;  that  it  must 
bear  a  relation,  not  onlv  to  die  whole  service  of  the  day,  but  to 
that  particular  part  which  precedes  or  follows  it. 

It  may  seem*^to  some  that  all  these  restrictions  would  result  in 
the  production  of  a  book  of  which  it  might  be  said  (as  one  com- 
piler complacently  says  of  his  own^  that  any  recommendations  it 
may  possess  are  chiefly  negative  (I) ;  that  so  much  concession  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  many  users  would  eliminate  all  that  is 
striding  and  forcible.  It  may  be  asked  in  reply,  Is  this  the  case 
with  our  Prayer-book  ?  Yet  was  not  that  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  revision,  and  does  it  ofiend  in  any  one  of  the  above 
points? 

Xhis,  however,  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  there  is  much  which  is 
as  it  ought  not  to  be  in  our  present  hymn-books ;  and  the  feeling 
is  beginning  to  gain  ground,  that,  if  we  go  much  longer  without 
cbajoge  for  the  better,  we  shall  grow  worse.  A  remedy  has 
already  been  proposed,  and  it  is  this  which  has  given  rise  to 
these  observations.  A  motion  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
Tocataon  of  Canterbury  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry  (and  carried  in  the  lower  house,  though 
afterwards  thrown  out  by  the  Bishops)  urging  the  formation 
of  a  Committee  who  should  prepare  the  draft  of  a  hjrmn-book 
with  select  paraphrases  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  with  the 
Canticles  pointed  for  chanting,  *  which,  if  approved  by  Convoca- 
tion, may  oe  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  with  an  humble  prayer 
that  she  would  authorise  its  use  in  such  congregations  as  may  be 
disposed  to  accept  it.'  *  Passing  over  all  minor  questions  as  to 
the  source  and  application  of  authority,  we  take  the  motion  as 
broadly  suggesting  the  permissive,  but  not  enforced,  use  of  a 
hymn-book  bearing  the  *  imprimatur '  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  this  is  meant  to  withdraw 
defiict0  the  present  assumed  liberty  of  using  others,  and  to  throw 
bock  all  who  ave  not  '  disposed  to  accept '  this  upon  the  Old 
and  New  Versions,  which  hitherto  alone  rejoice  in  a  Koyal  licence. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  first  sight  something  like  hardship  in 
s«eh  a  use  of  the  high  hand  of  authority — such  an  arbitraiy 

*  Overihrow, 
Crvshmg  and  pounding  to  dust  the  orowd  below ; ' 

■  1.1  ■  .1.1  .  ■,..■■■  I..!  — ^i^^  li— ^—^^M^^— ^— 

^  The  same  proposition  hsa  stnce  been  sobmittdd  to  the  Convocstien  of  York. 

not 
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not  only  making  of  their  books 

<  But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  ^e  filain ; ' 

but   freely   selecting,    revising,   and    rearranging   the   scattered 
materials  to  construct  another,  and  setting  at  nought  all  respect 
for  their  sole  proprietorship  in  their  own  labours.     Their  zeal, 
however,  in  the  good  cause,  shown  in  their  past  exertions,  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  their  public  spirit,  and  a  ground 
for  supposing  them  ready  to  adopt  die  sentiment  of  Whitgift's 
last  words,   prefixed   by  Bishop    Mant  to   his  own*  labours  in 
this  cause — *  Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  pro  Ecclesia  Dei.'     But  there 
are  other  objections  which  have   been  raised  to  any  authori- 
tative  interference   in   this   matter ;    and    there   are   good    old 
Jrejudices  too  in  favour  of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  the  accustomed 
[ymn-book,    which   must   be   removed   by  some   outweighing 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  proposed  step.     Habit  is  second  nature ; 
and  we  have  been  so  long  left  to  ourselves,  that  what  Mr.  Blew 
calls  *'  the  patent  defect  of  an  authorised  hymn-book  *  is  not  patent 
to  the  generality  of  people.     Yet  \i  purity  of  doctrine  is  important ; 
if  the  motto  of  our  Church,  '  that  we  all  speak  the  same  things^ 
is  to  be  retained ;  if  the  religious  tone  of  the  people  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, a  Tery  cursory  glance  at  existing  coUections  will  satisfy 
us  that  some  ^  regulation '  is  greatly  needed.     And  it  would  be 
but  consistent  that  we,  who  have  a  prescribed  book  of  prayers, 
should  also  have  some  restriction   upon  our  hymns.      Again: 
the  Prayer-book  is  itself  imperfect  without  its  complement  of 
hymns  or  anthems ;  for,  to  pass  by  the  plain  recognition  of  such 
singing  in  the  Rubric,  we  may  fairly  test  the  perfection  of  any- 
thing by  a  comparison  with  its  professed  model,  especially  when 
to  that  model  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  an  offspring.     Now  it  is 
well  known    that  the   pre-Reformation  Prayer-books,   after   the 
pattern  of  which  ours  was  framed,  had  their  regular  arrangement 
of  metrical  hymns  throughout.     And  it  was  by  no  means  the 
intention  of  the  Reformers  to  deprive  us  of  these,  at  once  the  most 
popular  and  least  corrupt  parts  of  the  old  services.     Cranmer 
himself  tried  his  hand  upon  the  '  Salve  festa  dies,'  but  gave  it  up 
in  despair,  writing  to  the  King,  ^that,  as  his  English  verses 
wanted  the  grace  and  faculty  which  he  could  wish  they  had,^  he 
craved  of '  his  Majesty  that  he  would  cause  some  other  to  do  them 
in  more  pleasant  English  and  verse.'     It  would  further  be  diffi* 
cult  to  discover  a  reason  for  our  differing  in  this  point  from 
almost   every  national  Church.     Eastern  and  Western,  Greek 
and  Russian,  Roman  and  Reformed,  are  richly  provided  by  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  why  not  the  Anglican  ?     One  of  our 
own  offshoots,  the  Church  in  America,  put  forth  her  selection 
seventy  years  ago,    and  that  in  Scotland  recently.     To   those 

who 
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who  think  it  an  insuperable  evil  to  shnt  out  for  ever,  or  at  least 
for  a  long  time,  the  inspirations  of  a  future  Ken,  a  Cowper, 
a  Wesley,  or  a  Keble,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  same  argu- 
ment would  have  prevented  the  fixing  of  all  prayers ;  and  that 
hymns  of  real  merit  hereafter  composed  may  be  at  some  future 
time  adopted  by  competent  authority.     To  those  again  among  the 
clergy  who  would  say,  with  the  late  Mr.  Newland,  ^  If  I  am  not 
to  be  trusted  in  the  selection  of  hymns,  neither  am  I  to  be  trusted 
in  composing  sermons,'  we  should  say  that  not  only  does  this 
also  prove  too  much,  for  it  is  equally  applicable  to  prayers ;  but 
there   is  a  great  difference  between  that  which  is  spoken  to  the 
people  as  the  expression  of  the  preacher's  thoughts,  and  that 
which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  congregation  to  be  rehearsed 
as  the  words  of  the  Church  in  worship  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
But   assuming  this  question  settled  in  the  affirmative,  and  a 
committee  of  divines,  poets,  musicians,  and  ritualists  appointed 
to  this  work,  they  have  a  task  before  ^em  that  no  one  can  esti- 
mate until  he  has  sounded  the  depth  and  width  of  the  subject 
himself.     Hymns  have  a  history,  a  philosophy,  and  a  literature 
of  their  own.     Hymnology  has  its  roots  in  die  beginnings  of 
history,  its  branches  are  co-extensive  with  Christendom,  and  it 
requires  a  special  study  which  has  never  yet  been  bestowed 
upon  it     It  is  a  subject  of  no  little  importance  to  the  purity 
and,  may  we  add  ?  the  popularity  of  religion.    Yet  it  is  far  from 
being  a  merely  popular,  transient,  and  superficial  matter:  the 
well-known  saying  of  the  politician,  ^  Let  me  make  a  people's 
ballads,  and  let  who  will  make  their  laws,'  has  its  counterpart 
in  religion ;  for  all  leaders  of  religious  movements,  from  Arius 
to  Wesley,  have  borne  witness  to  the  fact  that  hymns  are  more 
powerful  in  fixing  religious  dogmas,  and  guiding  religious  feel- 
ing, in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  any  other  mode  of  teaching. 
What  is  powerful  for  good  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  more 
powerful  for  ill ;  and  it  is  not  always  that  which  is  positively 
evil,  but  frequently  that  which  is  negatively  and  poorly  good, 
that  works  most  harm.     It   is  well  then   that  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  view  of  hymnology 
in  those  who  undertake  the  proposed  task  than  has  yet  been 
generally  taken  of  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  hymns  already  in  use  in  the 
English  language  owe  their  origin,  more  or  less  directly,  in  the 
various  degrees  of  *  translation,'  '  paraphrase,'  and  *  imitation,'  to 
the  inspirations  of  other  ages  and  other  lands ;  but  hitherto  we 
have  gone  only  as  chance  gleaners,  and  our  gatherings  have  been 
scanty,  and  partially  chosen ;  it  is  time  we  went  as  a  Church 
and  a  nation,  and  boldly  laid  claim  to  our  right,  as  members  of 
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ilie  great  brotlieffbood,  tm  a  full  paorticiintion  m  Ac  oomaMB 
sloie*  It  will,  dieicfeot,  be  woeth  widle  to  take  a  rapid  ^Beml 
survey  of  the  hjinAologi)r  of  foreign  chunchei ;  and  we  hope  our 
leaden  will  not  foe  stajrtled  when  they  aare  told  that  thej  aie  lo 
be  carried  off  to  Jernsalem  and  Antiooh,  and  bmaght  home 
gradnally  by  Coriddth  and  Mika,  throngh  France,  Spain,  and 
G^emany,  in  aaavch  of  such  apparently  homely  things  aa  hymnin 

1.  The  Hebrew  hymns  lay  first  claim  to  our  notice,  not  only 
by  ri^  of  their  supieme  aatiquily,  but  as  being  enshrined  in 
the  Sacred  Volume.  They  fiul  naturally  into  three  classes: 
1.  The  oocasional  pieces,  scattered  np  and  dewu  llie  boohs  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  2.  Hie  suBthoriaed  collection  of  the  Jews  flw^ 
selves,  known  as  the  Psahns  of  Da^rid,  gathered  together,  ppo- 
bably  out  of  a  vast  nmnbei;  of  which  iihe  rest,  being  rented  as 
ittiinspired,  have  been  lost;  and  3.  The  hymns  of  the  New 
Testament,-— the  Magnificat,  the  Nunc  dimittis,  and  the  Bem^ 
dictus. 

Of  the  first  class  Dr.  Neale  gives  a  catalogue  in  his  ^  Com- 
mentary' (Diss.  I.)  431  more  than  seventy,  as  lliey  are  immd 
arranged  in  the  Mozarabic  Breviary  to  be  used  as  Canticles.  The 
best  known  are  the  two  Songs  of  Moses  (Exodus  xv.  1-19  ;  Deut 
xxxii.  1-12),  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.),  of  Balaam 
fNumben  xxiii.),  of  Hannab  (1  Samuel  ii.  1-10)^  and  of  Job 
(xix.  25-27).  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  wfaj^h  is  sung  by 
the  priest  in  our  Burial  Service,  the  Church  of  England  has  not 
adopted  any  of  these ;  and  very  few  ai«  sufiBciently  general  in 
their  allusions  to  be  fitted,  without  a  somewhat  strained  inteipret»> 
tion,  to  our  times  and  circumstances.  Some  one  or  two,  however, 
have  been  snccess^ly  rendered  in  Engfish  metre,  as,  for  instance, 
Isaiah's  Hymn  (lii.  7,  8),  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  his 

*  How  beaxxteouB  ore  their  feet  i 
Who  stand  on  Zion's  Hill  r 

As  regards  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament  Hymns,  we  are 
saved  further  trouble ;  iov  our  Church  has  already  appropriated 
and  recast  in  our  own  tongue  the  whole  of  these  glorious  out- 
pourings of  the  prophet-poets  of  the  old  dispensation,  and^  so  to 
say,  put  the  mark  of  Christianity  upon  them  by  the  addition  of 
the  *  Gloria  Patri  Filio,'  &c.,  at  the  end  of  each ;  the  Psalter  is 
recited  throughout  by  us  every  month,  and  the  Canticles  daily  in 
turn.  With  this,  then,  we  should  have  omitted  further  notice  of 
Jewish  hymnology ;  but  that  we  fancy  we  hear  some  of  our  readers 
ask,  perhaps  with  some  indignation,  whether  we  have  forgotten  the 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms.  We  have  not  forgotten  them — 
we  never  shall :  we  know  that  every  notion  of  metrical  singing 
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in  England  was  for  two  centuries  founded  npoa  and  limited  bj 
*  Sten^bold  and  Hopkins,'  or  '  Tate  and  Bvaay ; '  but  sorely  tfa^ 
days  of  the  '  versions '  are  numbered.  Have  we  not  already  in 
our  most  beautiful  Prayer-book  translation  all  the  sublimity,  poetry, 
devotional  pathos,  and  innate  music  of  the  Psalter,  fully  pre* 
served  in  its  original  form,  and  tbat  form  not  only  the  best  suited 
to  its  spirit,  but  in  its  rhythmical  cadence  and  fitness  for  miwical 
recitation  unequalled  by  the  smoothest  metre?  The  world  is 
indebted  to  oar  own  Bishop  Lowth  for  1be  discoveiy  that  the 
Psalms  (and  we  may  add  the  Canticles)  are  written  in  a  most 
complete  system  of  rhythmical  arrangement,  g^ded  not  by  sound 
but  by  sense — thought  answering  to  thought^  and  sentence  to 
sentence,  instead  of  line  to  line,  and  endu^  to  ending.  The 
96th  Pi»ilm  and  £he  Magnificat  have  been  pointed  out  as  good 
examples,  especially  the  7th  and  8th  verses  of  ibe  latter,  which 
are  cases  of  antithetical  parallelism  : — 

He  hath  put  down  firom  dieir  asat  »  Amd  hMi  extltod. 

The  mighty  »  The  humble  and  meek. 

The  hungxT  s  The  rich. 

He  hath  filled  with  good  things  =  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

Most  lufipily  for  4is,  this  character  -ai  the  originals  has  been 
admirably  retained  in  our  Authorized  Versions,  both  in  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  fitness 
of  their  parallel  structure  for  the  anttphomd  chanting  of  our 
choirs;  and,  without  doubt,  these  were  wjitten  for  some  like 
method  of  singing  (see  1  Samuel  zviiL  7)  ;  but  this  very  fitness 
for  the  one  makes  them  unfit  for  the  other  methed  ;  for  how  im- 
probable, and  indeed  impossible,  it  must  be,  as  the  learned 
and  judicious  Archdeacon  Evans  observes,  that  a  rhjrthmical 
structure  of  parallel  thoughts  should  co-exist  with  a  metrical 
structure  of  words !  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  seek — it  will  be 
in  vain — for  any  marked  parallelism  in  Tate  and  Brady's  metrical 
Magzdficat. 

We  readily  allow  that  here  and  there  a  happy  paraphrase, 
whether  from  the  Old  and  New  Versions,  or  from  me  many  others 
that  have  appeared  at  different  times,  might  claim  a  place  as  an 
iadq)endent  hymn,  iaoluding  of  course  diie  ^  Old  ifandredth ;  * 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  see  little  reasen  to  dwell  longer 
upon  the  metrical  Psalms  as  a  souroe  fear  supplying  any  con* 
siderable  portion  of  snch  a  collection  as  w«  need,  and  still  less  as 
having  any  claim  to  stand  asa  distinct  branch  of  our  hymnology, 
as  contemplated  in  the  motion  of  Archdeacon  Sandford  men- 
tiooed  above.  It  is,  no  doubt,  their  Scriptnral  origin  that  has  led 
hitherto  to  this  distinction;    but   tins  same   reasoning  would 
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include  all  the  Scotch  and  other   paraphrases  of  passages  of 
Scripture,  such  as  Morrison's — 

^  The  race  that  long  in  darkness  sat ;' 

the  hymn — 

*  Thou  God,  all  honour,  glory,  power,' 

from  the  Revelations ;  and, 

^  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  hy  night.' 

Indeed  the  fact  that  the  Psalms  form  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ought  to  make  us  all  the  more  unwilling  to  subject  them  to 
the  dilution  which  is  unavoidable  in  rendering  diem  into  metre. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  metrical  Psalms  without  calling 
them  to  account  for  the  objectionable  supremacy  which  the 
organ  has  established  for  itself  over  the  choir  and  congregation : 
we  are  convinced  that  if  the  words  of  our  old  metrical  Psalmody 
had  been  at  all  worthy  of  their  subject,  they  would  have  coerced 
the  music  to  adapt  itself  accordingly  ;  and  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  incongruity  of  the  poorest  and  most  prosaic,  as  well 
as  the  most  bombastic  lines  of  psalms  and  hymns  being  made  a 
conveyance  for  such  tunes  as  Cambridge  New,  Devizes,  Ports- 
mouth, &c. ;  if  indeed  such  tunes  would  ever  have  come  into 
existence. 

Who  could  endure  to  hear  and  sing  hymns,  the  meaning 
and  force  of  which  he  really  felt — set,  as  they  frequently  hare 
been,  to  melodies  from  the  Opera,  and  even  worse,  or  massacred 
by  the  repetition  of  the  end  of  each  stanza,  no  matter  whether  or 
not  the  g^mmar  and  sense  were  consistent  with  it? — ^not  to 
mention  the  memorable  cases  of 

*  — ^My  poor  pol — 

My  poor  pol — 

My  poor  polluted  heart ;' 

and 

*  —Our  Great  Sal— 

Our  Great  Salvation  comes  1' 

In  leaving  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  Hynms  we  make  a  great 
stride,  passing  from  Jewish  to  Christian  hymnology,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  from  hymns  in  which  Christianity  is  latent 
under  prophecy  and  figure  to  those  in  which  it  appears  as  a 
present  fact  From  the  very  earliest  date,  after  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, we  find  the  Church  using  certain  anthems,  mostly,  as  we 
might  expect,  taken  from  Scripture,  and  forming,  together  with 
the  Canticles,  a  link  between  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  times; 

being 
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being  partly  inspired,  partly  uninspired  compositions.  They 
include  the  Tersanctus  or  Triumphal  Hymn — 

*  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,' 

from  Isaiah  (vi.  3) ;  the  Benedicite,  or  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  from  Daniel  (iii ;  gee  Ps.  cxlviiL) ;  and  the  Angelic 
Hymn, 

'  Oloiy  to  God  in  the  highest,' 

from  St  Luke  (ii.),  with  and  without  the  additions,  as  in  our 
Communion  Service,  which  was  originally,  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  is  now,  used  as  an  ordinary  morning  hymn :  to  these 
may  be  added  an  evening  hymn*  corresponding  to  this  last, 
and  various  forms  of  the  ^  Gloria  Patri.  All,  but  one,  of 
these  have  been  adopted,  we  believe,  universally  throughout 
Christendom,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  languages  of  its 
public  worship.  But  for  the  treasures  of  post-apostolic  hymn- 
ology  we  must  carry  our  search  into  the  various  collections  indi- 
genous to  each  branch  of  the  Church ;  and  starting  as  we  did 
from  the  Holy  City,  we  find  ourselves  first  in  that  country  the 
metropolitical  honours  of  which  she  now  shared  with  Antioch, 
and  whose  language  had  been  already  long  adopted  by  her  owq 
people  in  the  place  of  their  native  Hebrew. 

2.  Syria  is  rich  in  hymns ;  but  they  are  as  yet  little  known 
in  the  West,  and  we  are  scarce  able  to  do  more  than  draw  atten- 
tion to  their  existence.  The  metrical  writings  of  the  father  of 
Syriac  sacred  poetry,  St.  Ephraem,  are  accessible  in  some  mea- 
sure to  English  readers  through  the  translations  of  Dr.  Burgess 
and  Mr.  Morris ;  and  a  selection  from  the  Service-books  of  various 
dioceses  are  given  with  Latin  renderings  by  Daniel  in  his  ^  The- 
saurus.' The  veil  is,  therefore,  as  yet  only  partially  drawn  from 
them ;  yet  as  it  discloses  many  hymns  of  exceeding  beauty,  it 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  much  loss  that  we  should  neglect  them. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  forget  that  this  language  has,  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  a  prime  claim  to  our  attention  as  the  language  of  the 
chosen  people  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearing,  and  conse- 
quently that  in  which  He  spake  as  never  man  spake.  *Hac 
lingua,'  says  Bishop  Beveridge  in  summing  up  its  claims  to  our 
study,  ^ho1io\oyla  Angelica  modulata  (utpote  pastoribus  intel- 
lecta) :  hac  promissio  Spiritus  et  vitae  eterme  facta ;  hac  omnes 
Christ!  condones  prsedicatae ;  hac  Sacramenta  instituta ;  hac  verba 
Servatoris  nostri  de  cruce  prolata ;  Verbo,  haec  Ipsi  Christo  ver- 
nacula.     Quis  non  edisceret  ? ' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christian  hymnology, 
that  in  more  than  one  case  the  first  incitement  to  hymn-writing 

*  '  Lyra  Apostolica,'  p.  79,  ed.  1856 ;  and  Biogham's  *  Origine^'  xiii.  U,  5. 

among 
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aimang  the  orthodox  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  herdkal 
communities  which  had  separated  from  them.  It  was  so  m 
Syria.  A  certain  Bardesanes  of  Edessa,  founder  of  a  school  of 
Gnostics  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  seeking  a  popular 
means  of  spreading  his  heresy,  hit  upon  the  experiment  of  hymns, 
of  which  he  wrote  near  two  hundred.  His  son  Harmonius,  a 
learned  mysician,  followed  vigorously  his  fiither's  leading,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  pernicious  effects  upon 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  people  had  become  so  manifest  that  Ephraem, 
a  monk  and  deacon  of  Edessa,  upon  the  maxim  that '  fasest  et  ah 
hoste  doceri,*  not  only  began  to  write  orthodox  hynms  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  his  opponents,  but,  turning  their  own 
weapons  upon  them,  he  set  them  to  the  tunes  of  Harmonius ;  and 
so  successml  was  he  that  his  hymns  hold  their  place  to  this  day, 
while  those  of  his  adversary  are  not.  *  The  Syrians,'  says  Asse- 
man  (quoted  by  Dr.  Burgess),  *  attribute  to  Ephraem  alone  12,000 
songs ;  the  Copts  14,000;'     So   much  for  quantity.     Of  their 

?uality  it  may  be  said  that,  tried  by  the  standard  of  Greeks, 
<atins,  or  any  other  that  we  know,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
Dr.  Burgess  only  knows  of  two  hymns  extant  of  a  date  previous 
to  Ephraem,  namely,  two  by  Simeon  Bishop  of  Seleucia  in  296 ; 
but  tnose  who  followed  him,  Baloeus  his  disciple,  Isaac  Magnus 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Jacob  Bishop  of  Sarug 
in  519,  are  all  voluminous  metrical  writers,  either  of  hymns  or 
homilies;  for  these  Eastern  teachers  poured  forth  their  very 
sermons  in  verse,  after  the  manner  of  their  inspired  predecessors 
of  the  same  country,  the  prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel.  Of  this 
we  have  a  noble  example,  now  within  reach  of  English  readers 
through  Dr.  Burgess's  translation,  the  *  Repentance  of  Ninevek' 
The  originals,  though  not  these  translations,  are  metrical.  The 
following  is  an  Easter  Hymn  of  St  Ephraem  : — 

'  Blessed  be  the  Messiah,  For  Jesus  then  became 

Who  hath  given  us  a  hope,  A  sojourner  with  Death 

That  %Q  dead  shall  live ;  For  the  space  of  three  days, 

And  hatih  assured  our  race,  And  set  at  liberty  his  captives, 

That  when  it  hath  sB^fered  ^s-  And' laid  waste  his  eneampment, 

solution,  And  returned  [the  spo^]  to 
It  shall  be  venfiwed.  cntr  xaoe. 

Listen,  O  mortal  men,  For  before  tiiat  time 

To  the  mystery  of  l^e  Besuis  Death  by  iSkm  wob  made  ozro- 

zocticxEL;  gnnt, 

Which  was  once  concealed ;  And  boasted  himself  of  it : — 


Behold  it  is  now  proclaimed         "  Behold  Prifiste  aaid  Eoags 

abroad  Lie  hound  by  me 

In  this  latter  ago  In  the  midst  oi  my  prisons." 

In  lihe  Holy  Church. 

A  mighty 
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Came  without  warning 
Agaiiiat  the  ir^ntDk  Death ; 
Amd^  aa  a  rol^eiry 
The  shouts  [of  the  foe]  overtook 

him. 
And  humbled  his  glory. 

The  dead  pesceiyed 

A  Biveet  savour  of  life 

In  the  midst  of  Hades  ; 

And  they  began  to  spread  the  ^aJ 

tidings 
Among  one  another, 
That  their  hope  was  accomplished. 

Tker«  is  a  decided  Orientalism  about  them,  some  of  them 
aiflo^  a  tendeiicy  to  fall  into  the  antithetic  parallelism  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  which  migiht  interfere  with  their  being  transferred  into 
Western  joetra.  Some  of  the  beautifnl  sentimenta  and  figynative 
expressions  of  the  Syriac  hymnographesca  have,  however,  tempted 
us  to  try  a  metrical  imitation  of  a  baptismal  hyma.  .firam.  the 
Office  used  at  Jerusalem  i — 


IVom  ilie  b^ghnzing  [of  Khe  wevld] 

Death  had  dominion 

Over  mortal  men : 

Until  there  arose 

The  Mighty  One 

And  aboliahed  his  pride. 

HjS'  voiee  then  eame, 

Like  heavy  thunder, 

Amongmoital  men ;: 

And    He    proclaimed    the    glad 

tidings. 
That  they  were  set  at  Gberty 
From  their  bondage/ 

Bwnge8^9  Syrktc  E^fmns,  p.  77. 


*  Okd  sight !  the  Holy  Church 
Spceads  forth  her  wings  of  lore, 
To  welcome  to  her  faneast  a  ehild^ 
Begotten  &am  aiboive* 

Begotten  at  the  fdnt 
By  God  the  Spirit's  power, 
Agentie  lamb  from  Satan  snafeched 
In  childhood's  helpless  hour. 

E'en  now  around  the  font, 
Unseen  by  mortal  eye. 
Bright  ministeiiag  aogele  watah 
The  wondrous  mystexj;. 

There  to  receive  their  chaigo 
In  readiness  they  stand. 
And  long  to  guide  its  feeble  stops 
To  their  own  happy  land. 


And  all  the  host  of  heaven 
BcjoLce-befiKB  tiie  Lord, 
To  see  one  chiM  of  fiedkn  man 
A  child  of  G&adi  restored^ 

Hew  trae  o'er  Joacdan's  stream 
The  Bapturffs  words  proolaim--^ 
^'Bdkoldy.One  greater  ^all  baptiae 
With  spirit  and  with  flame  1" 

Ones  by  the  stDeaan  dieoemed 
Were  Gideon's  chosen  band ; 
Now  by  the  font  Christ  marks 
His  own. 
Within  His  courts  to  stand. 

F^caisB  Him  who  made ; — ^praise 

Him 
Who  did  redeem  our  race ; 
Praise  Him  who  us  doth  sanetif  j 
With  puBB  baptismal  grace. 

Amen.' — Dan^  iii.  225. 


Following  the  westward  course  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find 
that  hynuiology,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  swelUng  up  in  its  wake, 
lolled  successively  through  each  country  irons  Judaea  to  tihe 
Ultima  Thule  of  Britain,  rising"  to  its  height  in-  each  only  when 

It 
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it  was  ebbing  away  in  the  last,  and  then  fieLlling  again  to  culminate 
in  die  next. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Syria  its  golden  age  was  about  the  fomth 
century,  and  perhaps  rather  later,  Ephraem  himself  living  till 
about  380. 

3.  Contemporary  with  him  flourished  the  earliest  Cfreek  hymn- 
writer,  St  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  but  he  by  no  means  represents  the 
highest  attainments  of  Greek  hymnology,  which  did  not  approach 
its  zenith  till  the  days  of  Andrew  Archbishop  of  Crete  (712) ; 
St.  John  Damascene,  facile princeps  (about  750);  his  contem- 
porary, St.  Cosmas  Bishop  of  Maiuma ;  and  St  Theodore  of  the 
Studium  (about  800).  llie  magnificent  canons,  or  long  hjrmns, 
of  these  writers  are  the  glory  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Their 
compositions,  together  with  those  of  other  more  voluminous 
writers  of  their  own  and  the  later  and  waning  times  of  Greek 
Church  poetry,  take  up  nine-tenths  of  the  contents  of  the  sixteen 
large  double-columned  quarto  volumes  of  Service-books  almost 
wholly  to  themselves.  But  this  immense  field  of  research  is  as 
yet,  like  the  last,  but  recently  explored ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
point  it  out  with  a  few  observations  culled  fix)m  the  writings  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Neale,  the  chief  English  authority  on  the 
subject 

Their  structure  has  been  well  designated  '  harmonious  prose.' 
They  are  by  our  standard  prodigiously  long ;  a  hymn  (or 
'canon')  consisting  of  eight  odes,  and  each  of  these,  again,  of 
many  '  troparia '  or  stanzas,  from  three  to  above  twenty.  Their 
character  varies  from  the  most  exalted  triumphal  songs  to  the 
most  prayerful  and  penitential  aspirations.  Take  for  example 
the  first  verse  of  an  ode  which  has  found  its  way  already  into 
an  English  hymn-book  from  a  Christmas  canon  of  St  Cosmas : — 

'  Christ  is  bom  I  tell  forth  His  fame ! 

Christ  from  Heaven  !  His  love  proclaim ! 

Christ  on  earth  I  exalt  His  name ! 
Sing  to  the  Lord,  0  world,  with  exultation ; 
Br^ak  forth  in  glad  thanksgiving  every  nation ; 

For  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  1 '  &c. 

Or  this,  the  celebrated  '  Hymn  of  Victory,'  sung  immediately 
after  midnight  on  Easter  morning,  during  the  symbolical  cere- 
mony of  lighting  of  tapers : — 

'  'Tis  the  day  of  Besurrection !  From  death  to  life  eternal, 

Earth,  tell  it  all  abroad  I  From  earth  unto  the  sky  I 

The  Passover  of  gladness  I  Our  Chbist  hath  brought  us  oyer, 

The  Passover  of  Gon !  With  hymns  of  victozy  I 
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Out  hearts  be  pure  from  evil,  Now  let  the  heaTens  be  joyM ; 

That  we  may  see  aright  Let  earth  her  song  b^gin ; 

The  LoBD  in  rays  eternal  Let  the  round  world  keep  triumph^ 
Of  BesnrrectiQn-light ;  And  all  that  is  therein  I 

And  listening  to  His  accents,  Livisible  or  visible, 

May  hear  so  calm  and  plain,  Their  notes  let  all  things  blend ; 

His  own ''  All  hail  I"  and  hearing,  For  Christ  the  Lobd  hath  risen, 
May  raise  the  yiotor  strain.  Onr  joy  that  hath  no  end.' 

8L  John  of  Damascus. 

Or  again,  this  of  St  Andrew  of  Crete  :— 

*  Christian  I  dost  then  see  them  Christian  I  never  tremble  t 
On  the  holy  gromid.  Never  be  down-cast  I 

How  the  troops  of  Midian  Smite  them  by  the  virtae 
Prowl  and  prowl  aronnd?  Of  the  Lenten  Fast  I 

Christian  f  up  and  smite  them,  ^_ 

Coimting  gain  but  loss ;  Christian  I  dost  thou  Itear  them. 

Smite  them  by  the  merit  ^^^  ^®y  *^P®*^  thee  fair? 

Of  the  Holy  Cross  I  "  ^T'^l^  fest  imd  vigil?— 

Always  watch  and  prayer  ? 

Christian !  dost  then  fed  them,  Christiui  I  answer  boldly 

How  they  work  within ;  "  While  I  breathe  I  pray : 

Striving,  tempting,  Imdng,  Peace  shall  foUow  baitle. 

Goading  into  sin  ?  Night  shall  end  in  day.' — &c. 

The  following  holds  a  middle  place  in  its  tone,  but  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  antithetical  style  of  many  ancient  hymns. 
The  translation  is  cast  in  the  prose  form  of  the  original,  and  is 
'  from  Dr.  Neale's  ^  Commentary  on  the  Psalms :' — 

'  They  cry  to  Him  for  streng^, — and  from  Him  that  was  wounded 
to  the  death,  and  weak  with  mortal  weakness  on  the  cross,  they  obtain 
might. 

They  cry  to  Him  for  wisdom, — and  from  Him  that  condescended 
to  the  ignorance  of  childhood  they  receive  counsel  that  cannot  fail. 

They  cry  unto  Him  for  riches, — and  from  Him  that  had  not  where 
to  lay  His  head,  that  was  bom  in  the  poor  inn-manger,  and  buried  in 
a  given  grave,  they  receive  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

They  cry  to  Him  for  joy, — and  from  the  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  griei^  they  receive  the  pleasures  that  are  on  His  right 
hand  for  evermore.' 

This  is  a  *  Kathisma '  (sitting),  or  intercalated  piece,  such  as 
occurs  in  long  canons,  when  the  people  are  allowed  to  sit  We 
cannot  leave  the  Greek  hymns  without  introducing  our  readers 
to  the  ^King  of  Canons,'  as  it  is  called,  the  Great  Mid-Lent 
Canon  of  St  Andrew  of  Crete.  But,  as  there  are  no  less  than 
300  stanzas,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  from  the 
first  Ode  :— 

'Whence 
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*  WluBBfie  fiball  mff  tears  begin  ? 

What  fiiBt-iraito  shall  I  bear 
Of  eacnast  wxaom  for  my  sin  ? 

Ox  how  my  woe  dechure  ? 
O  Thon  I  the  Merciful  and  Graciooa.  One, 
FergjLye  the  foul  tonmBgressions  I  have  doae. 

With  AAun  I  haye  vied, 

Yea  t  passed  him,  in  my  fall ; 
And  I  am  naked  now,  by  pride 

And  Inst  made  boe  of  all — 
Of  Thee,  O  God  I  and  that  Celestial  band^ 
And  all  the  glory  o£  the  Promised  LaoucL 

ICo  easi^ify  live  beguiled 

My  bedy  into  sin : 
A  spintnal  temptress  smiled, 

Concnpiscence  within. 
Unbridled  passion  grasped  the  nnhallowed  «w«et : 
Most  bitter — ever  bitter — ^was  the  meat. 

If  Adam's  zigliteons  doom, 

Becanw  he  dared  transgress 
Thy  one  decree,  lest  Eden*s  bloom 

And  Edsn's  krveliness : 
What  recompence,  O  Lord !  must  I  expect, 
Who  aH  my  ii&  Thy  qjoiokening  hm»  aegjeeft?'—- Ac. 

If  WO'  might  ventive,  upon  a  very  shait  acquaiAtaiiite,  to^naaie 
the  characteristics  of  tliese  canons^  we  should  say  richaess^  aod 
repose,  and  a  continuous,  thread  of  Holy  Scripture,  espepiallj 
types,  woven  into  them.  But  we  must  move  ag^in  westward, 
for  with  St  Joseph  of  the  Studium  (830),  the  most  prolific  of 
all,  the  ^  Watts  of  Greec^'  as  he  has  been  called,  the  fuU  tide 
of  hymaoelogieal  power  was  going  down:  in  the  East,  while  ifl 
the  Ladxi  Chiivdi  it  was  fsst  xising  to  its  iatxmtr  nm^ifieeace. 

4.  While  Cosmas  «nd  his  bntlncn  were  iAamAa^  with,  eaee  in 
the  language  from  which  the*  Charch  had  frem  the  fiset  aeeepted 
her  vocabulary,  the  first  fathers  of  Latin  hymnography,  St  Am- 
br09e,  S.  Hilary,  Prudentrns,  and  St.  Gregory,  had  been  stniggUB^ 
with  the  difficulty  of  composing  in  a  language  upon  which  Acsc 
Greek  words  had  to  be  grafted  de  novo.  To  make  such  words 
available  in  verse,  they  had  to  buist  througih  ihe  barriers  of  the 
old  classic  Latin  prosody,  and  find  some  metre  in  which  such 
indispensable  Christian  words  as  ^  Ecclesia,'  and  many  Latin 
words  hitherto  confined  to  prose,  nright  be  used  to  the  g]ory  of 
God  \.  but  it  \ifas  not  till  the  days  of  Venantius  Fortunatos  (580)| 
our  own  venerable  Bede,  and  other  still  greater  masters'  e(  the 
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eigbtli  and  nmtb  centaiws,  lluit  the  new  wine  of  Christianity, 
having  ^  burst  the  old  botdes^'  says  Dean  Tzench,  '  was  gathered 
into  nobler  chalices^  vessds  more  fit  to  contain  it,'  than  the 
artificial  measures  of  quantity  and  feet.  After  the  invention  of 
what  may  be  called  Church  metres  (ruled  by  accent)  and  the 
introduction  of  rhymes,  the  flood  of  sacred  Latin  poetry  mounted 
steadily  to  its  height,  liiituig  up  with  it,  for  the  admiration  of  all 
ages,  the  names  of  St.  Petsr  fiamian,  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
and  his  uncanonised  namesake  Bernard  the  monk  of  Clugny, 
Hildebert  Archbishop  of  Tours^  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Adam 
of  St.  Victor,  and  the  works  of  many  more,  whose  names  are  lost 
to  ns ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  East  the  names 
of  tlie  authors  have  been  almost  universally  preserved  with  their 
hymns  in  the  Service-books,  the  Western  hymns  whose  authors 
are  known  are  the  exception.  The  wonderful  sequence  attributed 
to  Thomas  of  Celano,  *  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,'  *  the  most  sublime  ' — 
we  give  the  epithets  accorded  by  Dr.  Neale — the  *  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa '  (attributed  to  Jacopone),  the  *  most  pathetic,'  and  that 
*  most  lovefy '  poem  of  the  Clugniac  monk,  so  marvellously  susr 
taiaed  through  three  thousand  lines  of  rhymed  dactylic  hexameters^ 

*  ffic  breve  vivitnr,  hie  breve  plangitur,  hie  breve  fletur, 
Non  breve  vivere,  non  breve  phmgere,  retribuetur,* — 

are  all  so  well  known  through  the  translations  respectively  of 
Dr.  Irons,  Mr.  Caswall,  and  Mr.  Neale,  that  we  need  only  mark 
down,  for  those  who  are  not  '  Latiners,'  the  first  lines  of  each  to 
remind  them  of  these  old-established  favourites : — 

*  Dfif  of  Tpwth,  O  day  of  monmiug.' 

^  By  the  gso68  her  stetien  keeping. 
Stood  tito  raoumfol  loothAr  woepang.' 

And 

^Brirf  life  is-  heze  onx  portion.'' 

*  To  tihee^  O  dear  country.' 

*  Jemsaliem  the  golden.' 

All  the  last  three  being  from  different  portions  of  the  monk's 
poem. 

The  hymn  of  King  Robert  the  Pious,  of  France,  which  seems 
to  be  considered  by  Dean  Trench  to  contest  the  palim.  of  loveli- 
ness with  the  last,  is  less  known,  and  deserves  full  notice : — 

«  Come,  Tliott  Holj  Spirit  t  come ;  Thou  of  Comfotters  the  beet ! 

And,  foom  Thine  eternal  home.  Thou  the  soul's  most  welcome  Guest  T 

Slied  the  ray  of  light  divine ;  Sweet  Kefreshment  here  below  1 

Come,  Thou  JFathor  of  the  poor !  In  oar  labour  rest  most  sweet; 

Gome,  Thou  source  of  all  our  store  f  Gratefiil  shadow  from  the  heat, 
Come,  witliin  our  bosom  shine.  Solace  in  the  midst  of  woe  I 

O  most 
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O  most  Bleesed  Light  BiTine  1  Heal  our  woundfl ;  our  strength  lenef ; 

Shine  within  liiese  hearts  of  Thine,  On  onr  dryness  ponr  Thy  dew ; 

And  our  inmost  being  filL  Wash  the  stains  of  guilt  away : 

If  Thou  take  Thy  giace  away,  Bend  the  stubborn  heart  and  will. 

Nothing  pure  in  man  will  stay.  Melt  the  frozen,  wann  the  chill. 

All  our  good  is  turned  to  iU.  Guide  the  steps  that  go  astray. 

On  the  fiuthfiil,  who  adore 
And  confess  Thee,  eyennore 

In  Thy  seyenfold  gifts  descend ; 
Give  them  virtue's  sure  reward. 
Give  them  Thy  sidvation.  Lord, 

Give  them  joys  that  never  end.  Amen.* 

Hymn»  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Of  hymns  and  sequences  tog^ether  the  Latin  Churches  have 
an  immense  store.  Not  only  have  the  Roman  Breviary,  Missal, 
&c.,  their  full  complement  of  them,  but  the  numerous  peculiar 
'  uses '  of  different  dioceses  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  England,  afford  a  large  additional  number — ^some  of  very 
g^eat  beauty. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
poetry  of  these  hymns,  as  to  suggest  an  inquiry  into  their  fitness 
for  our  English  services.  Forj  this  purpose  the  plain,  simple 
Christian  songs  of  unpolished  versifiers,  deeply  imbued  with 
religious  feeling,  serve  often  far  better  than  really  beautiful 
poetry ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  by  John  Newton  that  there  is 
that  in  hymns  which  comes  more  readily  from  the  verse-writer 
than  the  poet.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  judging  of 
the  few  hymns  that  follow. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Latin  hymns,  as  a  source  whence  we 
may  supply  our  need,  consists  in  the  narrative  hymns,  a  class  in 
which  we  are  singularly  deficient  *We  cannot  estimate  fully 
the  effect  of  the  narrative  hymns  in  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  Christianity  among  the  people  through  the  middle 
ages.'  *  Happy  would  it  be  for  England  if  this  '  knowledge  of 
the  facts'  was  not  still  sadly  lacking  among  her  poor,  and  among 
others  too  who  have  not  the  plea  of  poverty  to  excuse  their 
ignorance.  But  it  is  so,  in  spite  of  national  schools  and  Govern- 
ment grants;  and  good  men  have  in  consequence  hailed  with 
delight  the  translation  and  adoption  of  the  narrative  hymns  of 
old,  hoping  to  combine  with  the  grateful  praising  of  God  for  His 
dealings  with  man  a  more  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  those  dealings  in  the  worshippers. 

The  following  verses  from  the  *Pange  Lingua  Gloriosi'  of 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  as  they  appear  in  some  of  our  modern 
hymn-books,  are  a  good  specimen  of  a  narrative  hymn,  the  original 
being  placed  in  the  *  first  class'  by  Dr.  Neale : — 

*  '  Christian  Life  in  Sone.* 

•Sag. 
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*iging,  my  ton^e,  the  Sayionr's  glory ; 

Tell  His  tnmnph  far  and  wide ; 
Tell  aloud  the  wondrous  storv 

OfHisbodycmcified: 
How  upon  the  cross  a  victim 

Vanquishing  in  death  Ho  died. 

Eating  of  the  tree  forbidden 
Man  had  fidlen  by  8atan*s  snare, 

When  our  pityine  Creator 
Did  this  secona  tree  prepare, 

Destined  many  ages  later 
That  first  evil  to  repair. 

So  when  now  at  length  the  fulness 
Of  the  time  foretold  drew  nigh. 

Then  the  Son,  the  World's  Creator, 
liOft  His  Father's  throne  on  high, 

From  a  Virgin's  womb  appearing. 
Clothed  in  our  mortahty. 


Thus  did  Christ  to  perfect  manhood 

In  our  mortal  fi^  attain, 
L.  Then  of  His  free  choice  He  goeth 

To  a  death  of  bitter  pain ; 
He,  the  Lamb  upon  the  idtar 

Of  the  cross,  for  us  is  slain. 

Lo  t  with  gall  His  thirst  He  quenches ; 

See  the  thorns  upon  His  brow ; 
Nails  His  hands  and  feet  are  rending. 

See  His  side  is  open  now ! 
Whence,  to  cleanse  the  whole  creation. 

Streams  of  blood  and  water  flow. 

Blessing,  honour  everlasting. 

To  the  immortal  Deity ; 
To  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 

Equal  praises  ever  be ; 
Glory  through  the  earth  and  heaven 

To  the  blessed  Trinity.    Amen.' 


The  next,  from  the  Paris  Breviary,  is  a  beautiful  Christmas 
hjmn,  narrating  the  scene  at  Bethlehem  : — 


'  Jam  de$inant  nupiria,' 

'  God  frpm  on  high  hath  heard : 
Let  sighs  and  sorrow  cease; 
Lo  I  from  the  opening  heaven  descends 
To  man  the  Promised  Peace. 

Hark,  through  the  silent  night 
Angelic  voices  swell ; 
Their  joyful  songs  proclaim  that "  God 
Is  bom  on  earth  to  dwell." 

See  how  the  shepherd-band 
Speed  on  with  eager  feet  1 
Come  to  the  hallowed  cave  with  them 
The  holy  Babe  to  greet. 

But  oh  1  what  sight  appears 
Within  that  lowly  door  1 
A  manger,  stall,  and  swaddling-clothes, 
A  CMld  and  Mother  poor  I 


Art  Thou  the  Christ?  the  Son? 
The  Father's  Image  bright? 
And  see  we  Him  Whose  arm  upholds 
Earth  and  the  starry  height? 

Tea  I  &ith  can  pierce  the  cloud 
Which  veils  Thy  glory  now ; 
We  hail  Thee  God,  before  Whose  Throne 
The  angels  prostrate  bow. 

A  silent  Teacher,  Lord, 
Thou  bidd'st  us  not  refose 
To  bear  «what  flesh  would  have  us  shun, 
To  shun  what  flesh  would  choose. 

Our  swelling  pride  to  cure 
With  that  pure  love  of  Thine, 
O  be  Thou  bom  within  our  hearts, 
Most  holy  Child  Divine  1    Amen.* 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem. 


Not  even  the  most  stirring  experimental  hymn  could  be  more, 
if  so  much,  to  edification,  or  more  expressive  of  thankful  praise, 
than  these  touching  renderings  of  the  Bible  story. 

Let  us  give  one  more  example;  not  a  narrative,  but  a 
meditative  hymn,  firom  the  commencement  of  the  long  poem  of 
St  Bernard,  *  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria,'  of  which  Dean  Trench 
observes  that  it  is,  'of  all  his  poems,  the  most  eminently 
characteristic  of  its  author ;'  it  is  found  as  a  hymn  in  the  Sarum 
Breviary,  *  On  the  Feast  of  the  Name  of  Jesus :' — 

'  Jesa !  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  the  breast ; 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  Face  to  see, 
And  in  Thy  Presence  rest. 

No 
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iNo  voice  o«D  fmg^  no  lie«rt  can  £dhiiq, 

"Set  om  the  snemoiy  find, 
A  sweeter  somid  than  Jesn's  Nome, 

The  fiarioor  of  mankind. 

O  Hope  ef  every  contrite  heaart  I 

O  Joy  cf  all  the  meek  t 
To  ihoee  who  &11  how  kind  Thou  art! 

How  good  to  those  who  seek  I 

Bat  what  to  those  who  find  ?    Ah  1  thk 

No  tongne  nor  pen  can  show ; 
The  love  of  Jesos,  what  it  is, 

None  but  His  loved  ones  know,'  <fee.  ite/ 

Symns  Aneienl  and  Modem, 

The  Latin  hyxniis  axe,  then,  of  that  very  character  which 
is  so  rare  in  our  £nglish  collections  ;  they  include  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  and  modes  of  handling  them  liian  those 
of  other  nations;  perhaps  because  their  growth  extended  over 
a  longer  period — mare  than  a  thousand  year»— ^and  over  a 
larger  area;  and  because,  as  is  probable^  they  were  the 
work  of  a  gieater  number  of  writers ;  to  them,  too,  belong  the 
hymns  which  adorned  the  Old  English  Service-books,  and  in 
which  our  fovefathexs  for  many  generations  found  a  channel  tor 
their  praises;  and  hence,  probably,  in  them  we  find  a  iptealer 
harmony  in  tone  and  language  widi  our  present  prayers,  whidi 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  books.  Further,  if  our  Church  may 
be  said  to  haive  pointed  out  «aiy  source  from  which  her  children 
should  look  for  hymns,  it  is  diis ;  for  the  only  hymn  in  metre 
which  bears  her  authority  is  the  '  Veni  Creator '  in  the  Ordina- 
tion Service. 

But  our  oonrse  now  bfrings  us  to  the  decline  of  Litdn  sacred 
poetry,  and  we  must  be  passing  on  to  other  peoples  and  languages. 

One  of  the  accompanying  marks  of  corruption  in  the  Court  and 
Church  of  Rome  and  its  dependencies  was  a  return  in  art  and 
literature — ^hymns  not  excepted — to  the  *  slavish  bondage  of  a 
revived  paganism.'  *  Not  only  did  hymn-writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  strive  to  write  classical  hymns,  in  imitation  of  Horace 
and  his  contemporaries,  but  the  Roman  authorities,  widi  Leo  X. 
at  their  head,  set  to  work  to  reform,  *  or  rather,'  says  one  writer, 
*  to  deform,'  the  old  hymns  upon  the  same  astificnal  model ;  and 
in  the  next  century  the  vain  and  worldly  prince  Pope  Urban  VllL 
was  so  eaten  up  with  his  classical  and  poetical  attainments,  that, 
not  content  with  carrying  on  the  fdlies  of  his  predecessors,  he 
attempted  to  remodel,  in  Horatian  metres,  even  the  songs  and 

•  Keale. 
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gpopliflie^ms  of  the  Bible,  actnally  ^  ferdngllie  song  of  pmise-0f  1^ 
aged  Simeon  into  two  Sapphic  strofihesr — Ranker  vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 
5.  Fioin  sach  doings  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  tarn  at  tkis 
period  to  the  honest,  hearty,  and  real,  if  not  over-delicate,  out» 
bmsts  of  Luther's  muse  in  Germany.  Tet  after  all  the  transi- 
tion is  not  very  abrupt ;  fer,  although  Germany  (as  also  England) 
in  the  sixteendi  century  threw  off  with  the  Papal  yoke  the  Roman 
Lalin  hymns,  yet  iheir  leader,  unlike  the  English  reformers, 
applied  himself  at  once  to  reproduce  them  in  his  native  tongne ; 
filling,  perhaps,  that  a  musical  nadon  must  not  be  kept  wi^oirt 
musical  expresnon  fbr'&eir  religious  sentiments,  and  that  the  eld 
fioniliar  melodies  would  cserry  their  affections  into  the  scale  of 
refimnation  better  than  any  new  compositions.  And  so  gradual 
and  partial  was  the  transfer  of  the  LAtin  hymns  into  Oerman, 
that  ^ere  remain  to  this  day  several  translated  hymns  and  carols 
retaining  their  refrain,  and  sometimes  interspersed  lines  and 
words,  in  the  original  Latin,  as  lor  exainpk  :— 

*  In  diddjfMlo 
Nun  singet  und  seyd  ^, 
Unsers  Herzcn  wonne 
Ligt  inprcBsepio, 
XJnd  levtcMet  als  £e  onne 
MairiB  tn  ffremio. 
Alpha  €8  et  O, 
Alpha  es  et  07  Sec,  dbc. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  seen  in  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
native  German  hymns  written  in  the  early  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther  himself,  however,  besides  translating  or  imitating 
the  Latin  hymns,  some  of  the  Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  Lord's 
Prayer,  &c.,  wrote  several  original  hymns.  The  most  notable  of 
his  paraphrases  is  that  of  the  46th  Psalm,  a  rough,  bold  piece, 
which,  with  its  glorious  chorale,*  is  still  the  national  hymn  of 
German  Protestants.  A  aequence  of  Notker  (912),  translated 
by  Luther,t  has  an  interest  £ar  ns,  as  being  used  in  English  in 
our  Burial  Service ;  and  we  must  not  omit  all  mention  of  his 
original  and  striking  hymn  for  Easter,  ^Christ  lag  in  Todes- 
baden.' j; 

From  Luther  till  the  seventeenth  century  Paul  Eber  and 
Nicholas  Hermann  were  the  only  memorable  writers ;  but  then 
the  pent-up  stream,  agitated  and  driven  onward  by  the  storm  of 
the  Thirty,  Years'  War,  rose  rapidly  to  an  overwhelming  flood, 
of  which  Miss  Winkworth's  two  goodly  volumes  are  but  a  few 

^  No.  3S1  in  Mr.  Mercer's  book,  where  it  is  divorced  from  its  proper  words,  of 
which  a  translation  is  given  in  the  '  Lyra  Germanica/  i.  1 75. 

t  •  JLyra  Germanica,  i.  287.  t  *  Lyra  Germanica,'  i.  87. 

drops. 
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drops.  The  most  celebrated  hymnographers  of  Germany  arei 
dunng  the  seventeenth  century,  Heermann,  Rist,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Angelus,  Joachim  Neander ;  and,  in  the  eighteenth,  Tersteegen 
and  Franck. 

The  translations  of  Miss  Winkworth  are  now  in  erery  one's 
hands,  and,  together  with  those  of  her  precursors,  Miss  Cox  and 
Mr.  Massie,  have  made  German  sacxed  poetry  so  &miliar  to 
English  people  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  give  at  length  any 
examples,  except  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  Latin  and  other 
foreign  hymnology.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
German  hymns  is  a  certain  energy  of  expression,  the  impress, 
probably,  of  the  rough  and  turbulent  times  in  which  they  were 
written :  this  is  especiaUy  marked  in  Luther  and  in  Von  Lowen- 
stem,  and  others  who  bore  the  brunt  of  ^e  religious  wars.  The 
following  is  said  to  be  by  Louisa  Henrietta,  Electress  of  Branden- 
burgh  in  1635,  and  is  a  general  favourite : — 

'  Jesus  lives  I  no  longer  now 

Can  thy  teirors,  Death,  appal  us ; 
Jesus  lives !  by  this  we  know 
Thou,  O  Grave,  canst  not  enthral  us. 

Alleluia! 

Jesus  lives  I  henceforth  is  death 

But  the  gate  of  Life  immortal ; 
This  shall  calm  our  trembling  breath 

When  we  pass  its  gloomy  portal. 

Alleluia  I 

Jesus  lives  I  for  us  He  died : 

Then,  alone  to  Jesus  living, 
Pure  in  heart  may  we  abide, 

Glory  to  our  Saviour  giving. 

Alleluia! 

Jesus  lives !  our  hearts  know  well 
Nought  from  us  His  Love  shall  sever : 

Life,  nor  death,  nor  powers  of  hell. 
Tear  us  from  His  keeping  ever. 

Alleluia! 

Jesus  lives !  to  Him  the  Throne 

Over  all  the  world  is  given : 
May  we  go  where  He  is  gone, 

Best  and  reign  with  Him  in  Heaven. 
,  Alleluia ! 

Praise  the  Father ;  praise  the  Son, 
Who  to  us  new  life  hath  given ; 
Praise  the  Spirit,  Thi'ee  in  One, 
All  in  earth,  and  all  in  Heaven. 

Alleluia!    Amen.' 
Hymne  Ancient  and  Modem. 

This 
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This  hymn,  too,  whicli  is  said  by  Miss  Winkworth  to  *  hold 
the  same  place  in  Germany  that  the  Hundredth  Psalm  does  with 
us,'  takes  one  by  storm  widi  its  buoyant  joyfulness,  and  excites  a 
strong  desire  to  hear  it  sung  to  *  its  fine  old  tune  :'* — 

*  Now  thank  we  all  our  Ood, 
With  hearts  and  hands  and  yoices, 

Who  wondrous  things  hath  done, 
In  whom  His  world  rejoices  I 

Who  £rom  our  mothers'  arms 

Hath  bless'd  us  on  our  way 

With  countless  gifts  of  love, 

And  stiU  is  ours  to-day« 

Oh  1  may  this  bounteous  Grod 
Through  all  our  life  be  near  us, 

Wilh  ever  joyful  hearts. 
And  blessed  peace  to  cheer  us, 

And  keep  us  in  His  grace, 

And  guide  us  when  perplexed, 

And  fieQ  us  from  all  ill. 

In  this  world  and  the  next. 

All  praise  and  thanks  to  Ood, 
The  Father,  now  be  given, 

The  Son,  and  Him  Who  reigns 
With  them  in  highest  heayen. 

The  One  Eternal  Ood, 

Whom  earth  and  heaven  adore, 

For  thus  it  was,  is  now, 

And  shall  be  evermore.     Amen.' 

HywM^  Ancient  and  Modern. 

It  is  observable  that,  as  the  time  approaches  when  in  any 
nation  the  sacred  muse  is  to  depart,  a  tendency  to  personal,, 
meditative,  subjective  writing  begins  to  show  itself ;  the  truth  of 
this  with  the  Latins  is  recorded  incidentally  by  Mr.  Neale,  and. 
Miss  Winkworth  bears  witness  to  the  same  at  the  present  day  in 
Germany.  It  b^^an  there  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy  with  Johann  Franck  and  Angelus,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  that  inimitable  writer  Tersteegen ;  this 
school  is  well  represented  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ^  Lyra 
Germanica,'  from  which  the  following,  by  Angelus,  is  taken : — 

*  0  Love,  Who  formedst  me  to  wear 
The  image  of  Thy  Oodhead  here  ; 
Who  soughtest  me  with  tender  care 
Through  all  my  wanderings  wild  iftid  drear ; 

O  Love,  I  give  myself  to  Thee, 

Thine  ever,  only  Thine  to  he.' 

'^  *  Lyra  Germanica,'  ii.  preface,  p.  6. 
Vol.  111.— iVb.  222.  2  a  It 
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It  would  be  an  ominioa  to  past  umcfticed  a  ooUection  of 
Gennan  hymns^  emanating  from  a  body  whose  influence  had  lo 
great  a  fihare  in  exciting  the  Wealeyan  movement  in  Engknd, 
and  especially  in  mpolding  its  hymndogy,  as  the  Moiavians  or 
Unitas  Fratrum,  It  was  while  sailii^  to  America  in  1736  that 
Wesley  first  fell  in  with  some  members  of  this  community ;  two 
years  afterwards  he  spent  some  time  in  Germany  under  the 
roof  of  their  leader,  Count  Zinzendorf,  himself  a  hymn-writer. 
Deeply  impressed  with  their  piety,  he  was  the  means  in  return 
of  introducing  them  into  England.  Mr.  William  Burgess  traces 
twenty-four  of  John  Wesley's  translations  to  Moravian  and  other 
German  sources.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  taste  for  the  curious, 
we  can  promise  them  a  treat  in  an  old  book,  published  in  1754, 
by  one  of  the  so-called  Bishops  of  the  Moravians  in  England, 
entitled  *  A  Collection  of  Hymns  of  the  Children  of  God  in  all 
Ages.'  It  includes,  among  many  eccentricities,  a  versification  of 
our  XXXIX  Articles  I 

Doubtless  there  is  much  to  interest  any  one  who  should 
trace  the  subject  of  hymns  through  the  Asiatic  branches, 
springing  from  the  Syriac;  and  we  know  that  the  Greek 
hymnologists  have  their  successors  in  Russia  even  to  this  day : 
witness  the  Canon  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Odessa  in  his 
*  Acathiston,'  translated  in  *  Voices  from  the  East.'  By  far  the 
richest  treasures  of  Latin  hymnology  are  found,  not  in  the  Roman 
Service-books,  but  in  the  outlying  provincial  and  diocesan 
Breviaries,  the  Ambrosian  (Milan),  the  Mozarabic  (Old  Spanish), 
the  Gallican  and  German,  as  those  of  Amiens,  Noyon,  Maintz, 
Liege,  the  Old  English  *  Uses '  of  Salisbury,  York,  Hereford,  and 
very  many  more.  The  author  of  '  Christian  Life  in  Song '  con- 
ducts his  readers  from  Germany  to  her  Lutheran  ofishoot  in 
Sweden^  and  there  introduces  them  to  the  original  of  Grustavus 
Adolphus'  battle-hymn,  composed  on  the  field  of  Liitzen — ^known 
better  through  its  German  translation  of  Altenburg  (unless,  as 
is  sometimes  held,  this  is  the  original),  and  to  us  through  the 
English  of  Miss  Winkworth — 

'  Fear  not,  0  little  flock,  the  foe ;' 

and  to  two  hymns,  not  without  considerable  merit,  one  by  Spegel, 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  1714,  the  other  by  Franzen,  Bishop  of 
Hemosand,  1818.  The  author  tells  also  of  a  ^  fresh  stream  of 
song '  now  flowing  in  Sweden  ^  in  a  language  which  combines  the 
homely  strength  of  l^e  German  with  the  liquid  music  of  the 
Italian.'    But  to  proceed  on  our  course. 

6.  In  the  rise  of  English  hymns  we  find  a  remarkable  illustoa- 
tion  of  the  difference  of  character  between  the  German  Reformation 

and 


and  our  own.  In  Gcmmny  the  whole  moremeiit  came  from  the 
middle  and  lower  chunes,  and  was  onlj  afterwaida  taken  np  bj 
seonlar  prince%  and  not  at  ail  bjtfae  hiciarchy:  conaequendy 
its  leader*  had  to*  B»tB»e  the  guidance  and  furtherance  of  it 
as  best  they  could,  and  to  make  waj  with  weapons  of  their 
own  making;  and  one  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  grafting 
their  doctrines  on  the  masses  was  by  giving  them  ready  formulas 
in  hymns.  In  our  case,  on  the  contrary,  royal  and  political  diffi- 
culties first  blew  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  discontent ;  Kings, 
therefore,  and  Chancellors,  Archbishops  anid  Bishops,  were  its 
ruling  agents ;  the  people's  grievances  were  considered,  but  their 
support  and  their  consent  were  not  needed ;  their  feelings,  there- 
fore,  were  checked  rather  than  roused,  and  very  little  was  done 
for  them  at  first  beyond  giving  them  the  prayers  and  lessons  in 
English.  This,  instead  of  increasing,  rather  diminished  the 
popular  element  in  public  worship,  as  it  took  away  the  Latin 
hymns  and  did  not  replace  them  by  others.  Why  they  were  not 
translated  with  the  prayers — ^whether  because  there  were  no  poets 
(Stemhold  and  Hopkins  forgive  us!),  or  because  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  engrossed  all  attention,  or  whether  hymns 
were  thought  of  no  consequence,  we  cannot  tell.  This,  however, 
is  clear,  that,  the  old  channels  of  devotional  poetry  being  shut  off 
with  the  Latin  hymns,  our  forefathers  were  left  stranded,  if  we 
may  so  say,  on  the  dry  land  of  prose ;  and  patiently  they  seem  to 
have  borne  it  Cranmer  gave  up,  and  no  one  else  undertook, 
the  task  of  translating  the  old  hymns;  and  it  was  well  left 
undone,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  of  translations  made 
at  the  period,  and  found  in  the  Primers  of  1545  and  1559,  from 
the  latter  of  which  the  following  Morning  Hymn  is  taken : — 

'  AleB  diei  nuntiua. 

*  The  bird  of  day  Messenger 
Croweth,  and  showeth  that  light  is  near. 
Christ  the  stirrer  of  the  heart 
WoxQd  we  should  to  life  convert. 

Upon  Jesus  let  us  cry, 

Weeping,  praying,  soberly, 

Devout  prayer  ment  [mixed]  with  weep 

SufEeieth  not  our  heajrt  to  sleep. 

COirist  shake  off  our  heavy  sleep, 
Break  the  bonds  of  night  so  deep. 
Our  old  sms  cleanse  and  scour, 
Life  and  grace  into  us  pour.    Amen.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  if  unlicensed  sin^ng  was  used — 
and  some  think  it  was — during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  it  was  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  and  at  any  rate, 

2  A  2  those 
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thoie  who  might  refme  to  indulge  their  love  of  singing  at  the 
expense  of  obedience  were  left  without  hymns  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth*  And  even  then  they  obtained  only  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  Stemhold,  Hopkini^  and  others,  which 
was  published  in  1562,  and  received  the  permissive  authorization 
of  the  Queen.  The  qualifications  of  Stemhold  for  the  task — 
which,  considering  his  times,  were  not  to  be  despised,  including- 
as  they  did  a  knowledge  of  the  original  Hebrew — are  rather  sur» 
prising  in  a  Groom  of  the  King's  Bedchamber ;  yet  at  the  same- 
time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  Clement  Marot,  holding  a  corre- 
sponding office  in  the  Court  of  Francis  I.,  executed  a  similar 
work  in  French. 

After  this  first  attempt  to  versify  the  Psalmt,  for  a  very  long 
period  all  the  energies  of  England's  sacred  poets  seem  to  have 
been  expended  upon  a  succession  of  new  versions.  Archbishop 
Matthew  Parker*  within  ten  years  printed  his,  but  it  was  never  pub- 
lished. The  versatile  King  James  L*  was  found  at  his  death  to 
have  versified  the  whole  Psalter,  and  his  son  Charles  published  and 
authorised  it  for  use ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  sister  the  Countess- 
of  Pembroke — about  1580 ;  Francis  Rouse  *  in  1641 ;  Wi]]iam 
Barton*  in  1654;  Tate  and  Brady*  in  1696;  Dr.  Patrick  in 
1715 ;  Dr.  Watts  in  1719;  Sir  Richard  Blackmore*  in  1721; 
Archdeacon  Churton  (*  the  Cleveland  Psalter') ;  two  anoujrmous 
translators — one  in  Oxford,!  the  other  in  Cambridge — and  Mr^ 
Cayley,  among  living  writers,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
two  in  all,  have  taken  in  hand  the  task — confessed  by  more  than 
one  of  them  at  the  outset  to  be  impossibk — of  making  an  entire 
metrical  Psalter.  Besides  these,  the  attempts,  many  of  them- 
very  successful,  to  versify  detached  Psalms,  are  beyond  number.^' 

But  to  return,  in  search  of  original  hymn-writers  or  translators 
of  hymns ;  one  of  Stemhold's  coadjutors,  John  Mardley  (others 
say  Stemhold  himself,  '  in  a  moment  of  unusual  inspiration  \ 
wrote  the  well-known  ^  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,'  generally  printed 
with  the  Old  and  New  Versions.  The  metrical  Psalms,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  monopolized  all  the  talent  for  hynmograpky 
during  Elizabeth's  reign ;  for  in  a  Collection  of  Sacred  Poetry  of 
that  time,  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  there  are  very  few 
other  pieces  written  for  singing,  and  none  of  them  calling  for 
special  notice.  Bishop  Cosin  has  given  us  in  his  Book  of  Devo- 
tions both  translations  of  Latin  hymns  (very  little  better  than 

*  Besides  Sternhold's  yersion,  all  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  haTe  heen  b^ 
some  sort  of  authority  '  allowed  to  be  used  in  churches/ 

t  Now  known  to  be  the  author  of  the  '  Christian  Year.' 

X  Holland  in  his  '  Psalmists  of  Britain '  gives '  Records  Biographical  and  Literary 
of  upwards  of  150  authors  who  rendered  uie  whole  or  parts  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
into  English  verse. 

those 
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tliose  in  the  Primers)  and  original  hymns,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  fiur  example : — 

*  Who  more  can  crave 

Than  God  for  me  hath  done, 
To  free  a  alave 

That  gave  His  only  Son  ? 
Blest  be  that  honr 

When  He  repaired  my  loss, 
I  never  will  forget 

My  Saviour's  Gross, 

Whose  death  revives 

My  sonl.     Once  was  I  dead, 
But  now  m  raise 

Again  my  drooping  head ; 
And  singing  say. 

And  saying  sing  for  ever, 
Blest  be  my  Lord 

That  did  my  soul  deliver.     Amen.' 

Daring  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  lived  and  wrote 
George  Wither,  and  that  sweet  singer  of  the  Temple,  Master 
George  Herbert,  whose  whole  life  was  melody,  and  ^  who  sung 
on  earth,'  says  his  biographer,  '  such  hynms  and  anthems  as  the 
angels  and  he  now  sing  in  heaven.'  Still  almost  every  hymn  of 
this  period  is  excluded  from  modem  Hymn-books  by  the  com- 
plicated metres  which  were  then  in  vog^e,  or  by  language  no 
longer  current  among  us.  One  hjrmn  only  of  Herbert's  is,  we 
believe,  sung  now,  and  that  only  in  certain  localities,  beyond 
which  its  use  never  has,  and  probably  never  will  be,  extended, 
it  begins : — 

*  Throw  away  Thy  rod. 
Throw  away  Thy  wrath, 

O  my  Grod, 
Take  the  gentle  path.'--2%6  Temple,  151. 

The  nation  was  not  yet  weary  of  Stemhold's  Psalms,  and  there 
was  therefore  no  demand  for  hymns,  except  as  aids  to  private 
meditation,  and  of  such  we  find  plenty ;  for  sacred  poetry  flourished 
very  especially  in  those  times,  and  rather  later,  in  the  writings  of 
George  Sandys,  Browne,  Crashaw,  Giles  Fletcher,  and  the  g^eat 
Milton ;  and  during  the  Protectorate,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
his  retreat  at  Lord  Carbery^s,  Henry  Vaughan,  Francis  Quarles, 
and  others,  kept  up  the  succession,  but  more  as  poets  than  as 
hymn-writers. 

Neither  the  supremacy  of  the  Puritans,  nor  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts,  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  rise  of  hymnology. 
In  the  first  it  received  a  direct  blow  from  the  general  overthrow 

of 
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of  the  Church,  and  the  introduction  of  Scotch  paraphrases  and 
John  Knox's  Psalms  from  over  the  Border ;  and  in  the  second 
it  probably  found  too  little  encouragement  from  the  dissolute  spirit 
of  the  times  to  enable  it  to  recover  from  its  depression.  For  so 
completely  had  the  Puritans  silenced  Church  music,  and  crushed 
it  out,  that  at  the  Restoration  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring 
over  a  choir  from  Paris  to  conduct  the  services  in  the  King's 
Chapel.*  In  1668  John  Austin,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(whose  brother  William  also  had  published  his  *  Devotionis 
Austinianae  Flamina'  in  the  last  reign),  published  his  well- 
known  '  Devotions  after  the  way  of  Antient  Oflfices.'  They 
contain,  besides  prayers,  a  great  number  of  *  Psalms '  of  his  own 
composing,  after  the  model  of  those  of  David,  in  the  same 
musical  prose ;  of  which  Dr.  Orton  says,  that  *  such  noble  and 
sublime  strains  of  devotion  are  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else 
but  in  the  Bible;'  and  placed  at  intervals  are  also  metrical 
hymns,  mostly  his  own,t  of  great  beauty  and  still  greater  fervour, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  so  transported  with  the  love 
of  his  Maker  as  to  welcome  his  approaching  [death  with  the 
repeated  exclamation,  *  Satiabor,  Satiabor,  cum  apparebit  gloria 
tua ; '  and  to  meet  it  when  it  came  with  the  cry,  *  Now,  heartily 
for  heaven  through  Jesus  Christ.'  One  hymn  of  this  period 
which  deserves  more  favour  than  compilers  in  general  haye  con- 
ferred upon  it  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter : — 

'  Lord,  it  is  not  for  us  to  care 
"Whether  we  live  or  die.' 

The  saintly  Bishop  Ken  was  the  only  other  whose  hymns,  written 
in  this  century,  have  formed  for  themselves  any  positicm  among 
us ;  and  of  these,  few  are  familiar  with  any  besides  his  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns,  suggested,  it  is  thought,  by  the  memory 
of  the  '  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere '  of  St.  Ambrose,  which,  as  a  Win- 
chester boy,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  the  college,  and 
to  which  his  hymns  certainly  bear  some  affinity  in  character. 

For  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  Revolution  the  cold  and  worldly 
spirit  which  prevailed  was  calculated  to  stunt  rather  than  assist  the 
growth  of  original  Church  poetry.  The  old  version  of  the  Psalra% 
however,  was  beginning  to  loose  its  hold,  and  King  William's  chap- 
lain and  poet-laureate,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  obtained  the  mastery 
for  their  '  New  Version.'  But  still  the  Church  produced  scarcely 
anything  original ;  the   '  Court '  approved  of  '  Tate  and  Brady/ 

*  Newlsnd,  '  Confirmation  Lectnres/ 

t  He  adopted  Grashaw^s  translation  of  tlie  *LAada  Zion.'  This  book  vas 
'reformed'  (for  Austin  was  a  Bomanist)  by  Ladv  Hopetoun,  and  was  afterwards 
-^•^-j  mof^  than  oiic«  by  Dean  Hiekes,  who  added  sereral  hjrmns  of  his  own. 

and 
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and  the  Church  was  conteiit :  with  the  exception  of  Addison's 
well-known  ^  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God/  nothing  occurs 
to  OS  as  haying  appeared  at  this  -time.  Not  so  with  the  Non- 
conformists:  hitherto  they  had  patiently  shared  with  Church- 
people  the  infliction,  by  prescription,  of  the  old  Psalms;  but 
Tate  and  Brady  had  dispelled  the  charm ;  and  Isaac  Watts,  as 
we  have  already  said,  unfettered  by  any  feelings  of  respect  for 
Court-influence,  struck  the  note  of  freedom  at  once  with  his 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  which  Bishop  Compton  and  Dr.  Johnson 
could  ccmdescend  to  praise,  but  not  to  adopt  The  prolific  yield 
of  hymns  which  followed  this  first  opening,  and  increased  ten- 
fold with  the  Wesleyan  revival,  has  been  already  spoken  of  in 
its  bearing  upon  collections  now  in  use  in  the  Church ;  but  there 
are  some  features  in  the  rise  and  character  of  these  hjrmns  worthy 
of  further  remark.  The  multitude  not  only  of  hymns  but  of 
writers  was  marvellous.  Independent  of  the  labours  of  those 
unwearied  Sisyphi  who  persisted  one  after  another  in  the  impos- 
sible task  of  versifying  the  Psalter,  the  number  of  original  writers 
who  put  into  the  treasury  of  sacred  rhyme,  some  their  mites,  but 
more  their  shekels,  if  not  'talents,'  from  the  time  when  the 
Wesleys  first  moved,  in  1739,  to  the  time  of  their  deaths,  about 
fifty  years  afterwards,  cannot  be  less,  and  is  probably  much 
more,  than  two  hundred.  Of  course,  the  gold  is  scarce ;  but 
there  are  some  exceedingly  fine  contributions  to  be  picked  out ; 
and,  considering  the  very  narrow  range  of  thought,  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  attributes  to  'a  predilection  for  certain  views  of 
the  Gospel,'  their  want  of  variety  is  not  surprising.  ^  The  high 
calling  of  Methodism,'  writes  one  of  their  eulogists,  *  is  ezperi- 
mental  religion.  To  depict  experimental  religion  was  the  high 
calling  of  tihe  hard  of  Methodism.^  This  title  belongs  par  excel-^ 
lence  to  Charles  Wesley,  but  the  above  statement  will  apply  to 
all  their  hymn-writers.  It  was  this  personal  and  subjective  side 
of  the  Gospel  which  they  strove  to  bring  into  prominence  by 
their  hymns ;  and  this  is  curiously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
though  unconsciously,  in  his  *  Wesleyan  Hymnology,'  where  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  writers,  for  that  ^  he  has  often  been 
instructed  and  admonished,  reproved  and  stimulated,  comforted 
And  animated,  while  singing  these  songs  of  Zion.'  He  measures 
a  hymn  by  the  same  standard  as  he  would  a  sermon,  by  its  effects 
Qpon  the  feelings  of  the  congregation ;  he  does  not  look  for — so 
does  not  miss — ^the  *  Dei '  of  S.  Augustine's  canon ;  it  appears 
to  be  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  Methodist  notion  of  a  hymn, 
that  it  is  a  channel  of  praise  from  man  to  God,  One  consequence 
of  this   reflective    character   in  these   hymns  is,  that   a    large 

majority 
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majority  of  them  are  written  in  the  singular  nomber,  a  thing 
consistent  enough  with  this  self-inspection .  by  each  person,  but 
not  with  the  united  song  of  a  congregation  looking  Godward ; 
it  is  a  sure  mark  of  the  late  date  of  a  hymn,  being  a  point  in 
which  the  modems  ^a  moribus  Ecclesis  antiquioris  quam 
maxime  abhorrent'*  Even  within  the  period  of  the  Wesleyan 
movement  this  deteriorating  tendency  to  personal  hymns  is 
visible;  for  in  the  earlier  publications  of  John  and  Charles, 
especially  in  the  *  Sacramental  Hymns'  ^which,  by  the  way,  are 
fto  *nlgh'  in  their  doctrine  that  their  followers  now  repudiate 
them),  the  hymns  are  much  more  congregational. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  English  hymnology  owes  much 
to  Wesleyanism,  and  not  a  little  to  other  denominations.  To 
Dr.  Watts  we  are  indebted  for  that  famous  hymn,  the  language 
of  which  unhappily  is  as  open  to  criticism  as  its  spirit  is  above 
it — *  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross ; '  and  to  another  Cal- 
vinist,  though  a  Churchman,  Augustus  Toplady,  for  *  the  most 
deservedly  popular  hymn ;  perhaps  the  very  favourite  —  very 
beautiful  it  is.'  For  such  is  Dr.  Pusey's  encomium,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Pearson,t  upon  the  hymn — 

*  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
lict  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,'  <Sbc. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  Cowper  and  Newton,  and  other  voluminous 
writers  of  different  denominations,  must  not  be  forgotten,  though 
their  number  is  too  great  for  us  to  notice  them  individually. 

From    the   Wesleyans    themselves,    as    represented   in   their 

*  poetical  Bible,'  as  their  collection  has  been  called,  compilers 
for  the  Church  have  drawn  freely ;  no  church  ;in  England  pro- 
bably has  not  resounded  with  the  hymn  of  the  Welsh  black- 
smith, Thomas  Olivers,  and  its  popular,  but  questionable,  tune — 

'  Lo !  He  comes  with  clouds  descending.' 

Olivers  also  wrote  the  fine  lyric  stanzas  beginning,  *  The  God  of 
Abraham  praise ;'  and  the  origin  of  another  hymn  is  traced  to 
two  brothers,  also  in  a  humble  situation  in  life,  the  one  an  itine- 
rant preacher,  the  other  a  porter,  of  whom  the  following  story  is 
told  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  hymn.  The  preacher 
desired  the  porter  to  carry  him  a  letter.     '  I  can't  go,'  he  replied ; 

*  I  am  writing  a  hymn.'  ^  You  write  a  hymn,  indeed !  nonsense ! 
go  with  the  letter,  and  I  will  finish  the  hymn.'     He  went,  and 

*  '  Hymni  Eodesiie/ p.  S43.  It  has  been  contested  in  favour  of  hymns  in  the 
first  person  that  many  of  the  Psalms  of  David  are  so  written  ;  this  wassatisfiictorily 
answered  by  the  writer  of  the  Article  in  the  '  Quarterly/  July,  1828. 

t  '  Oxford  Essays,*  18S8. 

returned. 
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letnmed.  The  preacher  had  taken  it  up  at  the  third  verse,  and 
his  muae  had  forsaken  him  at  the  eighth.  ^  Give  me  the  pen/ 
said  the  porter,  and  wrote  off: — 

*  They  hrongHt  His  chariot  from  above 
To  bear  Him  to  His  throne, 
Glapped  iheir  trimnphant  wings,  and  cried, 
*<  llie  glorious  woric  is  done." ' 

But  we  must  proceed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  impetus  of  the  Methodist  revival  had  expended  itself;  there 
was  a  lull,  and  then  another  stirring  of  the  waters,  but  this  time 
chiefly  within  the  Church  of  England,  by  Bishop  Heber,  Dean 
Milman,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  Lyte,  and  Bishop  Mant  But  to  the 
last-named  prelate  we  owe  a  change  which  has  gone  far  to  revo- 
lutionize our  hymnology,  though  in  a  good  direction.  Here 
and  there  along  the  course  we  have  been  following  since  the 
Reformation  we  might  have  found  isolated  attempts  to  translate 
some  choice  Latin  hymn;  Crashaw,  Drummond,  Dryden,  and 
Hickes  had  each  contributed  one  or  two ;  but  Bishop  Mant  went 
a  step  further,  and,  taking  the  Roman  Breviary,  translated,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  that  it  contained.  This  leading  was  followed 
with  such  zeal  by  Mr.  Williams  (who  did  the  same  by  the  Paris 
Breviary),  by  Mr.  Copeland,  Mr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr. 
Caswall,  Mr.  Wackerbarth,  Mr.  Blew,  Dr.  Neale,  and  many 
more,  that  there  have  been  produced  almost  as  many  Anglo-Latin 
as  new  and  original  English  hymns  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

And  here  several  curious  reflections  arise.  This  resusci- 
tation of  the  Latin  hymns  coincided  in  time  with  the  remarkable 
Church  movement  at  Oxford,  identified  with  the  ^Tracts 
for  the  Times.'  As  was  the  case  with  the  Wesleyan  revival 
in  the  last  ceqtury,  so  with  this  Church  revival,  it  gave  an 
unusual  impulse  to  hymnology,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  aptitude  in  hymns  on  the  one  hand  for  giving 
expression  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  writer,  and  on  the  other 
for  the  propagation  of  those  feelings  among  others.  Again,  the 
Oxford  movement  was  to  a  great  extent  a  counter-movement,  not 
in  the  sense  of  an  opposition,  but  a  reaction,  or  rather  readjust- 
ment ;  therefore,  whereas  the  Wesleyans,  who  sought  new  paths 
for  themselves,  sought  also  new  hymns  of  a  new  character,  the 
Church  party,  who  aimed  at  recovering  the  old  paths  that  had 
been  lost,  were  naturally  led  to  take  up  the  ancient  hymns.  The 
Wesleyan,  again,  with  a  predilection  for  the  experimental  side  of 
Christianity,  found  the  spiritual  food  most  congenial  to  him  in 
the  ecstatic  raptures  of  die  Methodist  hymns ;  the  Churchman, 
on  the  contraiy,  restoring,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  balance,  by 

leaning 
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leaning  more  to  the  objectiTe  exprenion  of  troth,  welcomed  the 
calm  nairative  songs  of  primitive  and  mediaeval  times» 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  productions  of  modem  Church 
hymn-writers  are  exclusively  translations ;  tas  from  it :  the  names 
of  Keble,  Neale,  Moultrie,  Monsell,  Alford»  Archer  Gurney, 
J.  H.  Gurney,  are  of  themselves  su£Bcient  to  vindicate  the  claim 
of  the  Church  in  these  days  to  originality ;  bat  this  may  be  said 
truly,  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  models  has  had  a  marked 
influence  on  these  modem  hymns. 

Our  own  space  and  our  reader's  patience  wouM  fail  us  if  we 
attempted  to  push  out  now  into  the  Atlantic,  and  follow  our 
emigrant  hynm-writers  in  the  New  World,  or  ev«i  to  dive  into 
the  recesses  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  glens ;  yet  there  they  are  to 
be  found.  The  late  venerable  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jei^ey ; 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Coze,  of  Baltimore ;  and  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  are  all  claimants  on  our  gratitude,  for  their  hymns  are 
found  in  several  of  our  collections.  From  the  Welsh  Methodist, 
W.  Williams,  we  have  (a  translation  by  him  of  his  own  Welsh 
original)  the  well-known  missionary  hymn,  '  O'er  the  gloomy 
hills  of  darkness,'  and  ^Shepherd  of  Thine  Israel,  guide  u&' 
From  Scotland  we  have  Logan's  '  O  God  of  Abraham,  by  whose 
hand,'  and  several  others  ;  and  the  Kirk  is  largely  supplied  with 
her  vigorous  paraphrases. 

Our  travels  are  over.  We  have  spied  out,  not,  we  think,  the 
nakedness,  but  the  richness,  of  the  lands.  We  have  seen  the 
works  of  the  Anakim  of  sacred  song ;  we  have  brought  home 
of  the  grapes  and  pomegranates,  not  as  thieves,  but  as  having  a 
right  in  them.  Cut  off  though  we  be  geographically  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  separated,  too»  as  to  external  conmiunion, 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Old  World,  still,  we  repeat,  we  must 
never  surrender  our  claim  as  true  Catholics  to  the  common  store 
of  Christendom.  Like  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  we  return  home  to 
our  Ithaca  to  feel — 

^  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met.' 

But  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  purpose  with  which 
we  set  out — what  is  the  conclusion  to  be  dmwn  from  all  this  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  some  regulation  and  amendment  of  our 
present  condition  ?  Assuming  that  it  must  be  brought  about  bj 
the  preparation  of  an  approved  and  authorised  hymn-book,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  good  as  well  as  bad  has  come  of  past  delay,  if 
it  is  only  that  it  has  given  us  time  and  opportunity  to  look 
round  us.  But  it  is  not  less  certain — as  this  hasty  and  super- 
ficial sketch  will  have  shown — ^that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 

is 
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is  yet  far  from  ripe ;  even  the  materials  that  now  lie  within  reacli 
are  rough  and  unfit,  without  mnch  more  revision  and  rearrange- 
menty  to  be  woiiced  up  satisfactorily. 

But  let  the  English  Church  appreciate  her  position  in  this 
matter — a  position  such  as  no  Church  ever  held  before  for  under- 
taking this  work  ;  let  her  lay  the  whole  world  under  tribute ;  let 
her  rejoice  in  being  able  to  take  as  she  will  of  the  soft  utterances 
of  Asia,  and  the  deep  teaching  of  the  Greek  odes,  the  terse 
diction  and  subdued  fire  of  the  Latins,  and  the  bold  energy  of 
the  Germans,  and  to  weld  them  together  with  the  fervent  raptures 
of  those  at  home  who  have  wandered  from  her  fold,  and  the 
chastened  devotion  of  her  more  dutiful  children.  It  is  a  great 
work;  it  is  a  great  opportunity;  we  cannot  but  long  for  its 
accomplishment ;  yet  we  dread  a  failure.  There  is  just  so  much 
already  at  hand  as  to  tempt  us  into  action ;  there  is  just  that 
amount  of  half-preparedness  to  make  us  act  in  haste,  and  repent 
at  leisure.  There  is  a  proverb— and  we  would  write  it  over  this 
subject — ^Wait  a  little,  and  make  an  end  the  sooner.'  It  is 
unbecoming  the  dignity  and  high  character  of  our  Church  to  be 
ever  making  and  unmaking  her  formulas ;  let  her  bishops  and 
doctors  then  begin,  if  they  will,  at  once,  but  with  the  determina- 
tion to  spare  neither  labour  nor  time,  even  if  years  pass  away 
before  they  can  with  confidence  lay  before  us  a  *  Hymnarium ' 
worthy  of  our  history  and  our  language ;  thoroughly  consonant 
with  the  tone  and  teaching  of  our  Prayer-book ;  and  such  that 
the  Chnrch  of  our  time  may  set  to  it  her  seal,  and  hand  it  down 
to  posterity,  a  tcrrffAa  €v;  oA  to  future  gmerations,  and  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  present. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Papers  relating  to  Administrative  and  Financial 

Reforms  in  Turkey.     1858-61. 
2.  The  Turkish  Empire  in  its  Relaiians  with  Christianity.     By 

R.  R,  Madden.     2  Vols.     London,  1862. 

IN  this  nether  world  of  ours  it  often  happens  that  what  is  most 
talked  of  is  least  known.  We  like  to  have  the  sources  of 
wonder  well  stirred  within  us.  Life,  in  a  physical  point  df  view, 
is  excitement.  Emotions  of  wcmder,  by  exciting  our  curiosity, 
quicken  the  consciousness  of  existence,  and  nothing  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  wonder  than  ignorance  and  mystery.  Was  ever  country, 
for  instance,  more  talked  of^  and  written  about,  than  Turkey  ?  Yet 
in  some  respects,  and  those  not  the  least  important,  Japan  and 
New  Zealand  are  better  known  to  us  than  the  Sultan's  Empire. 

Geographically, 
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Gec^^phically,  we  have  a  fair  nodon  of  itt  outline  bj  sea  and 
by  land.  Historically,  we  are  not  without  the  means  of  learning 
by  what  succession  of  events,  and  by  what  inspiration,  the  Turks 
acquii^  so  immense  an  extent  of  dominion.  Commercially,  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  principal  products  of  Turkey  and  with 
those  foreign  articles  which  enter  most  into  the  consumption  of 
its  inhabitants.  We  possess  even  a  general  idea  of  the  religions 
tenets  and  national  usages  which  give  more  or  less  a  peculiar 
form  and  colour  to  that  complicated  texture  of  races,  creeds, 
languages,  and  costumes,  which  is  pictured  on  our  mind^s  eye  as 
often  as  we  think  of  the  Levant.  But  when  some  passing  occur* 
rence,  some  political  movement,  forces  our  attenti<m  into  a  closer 
examination  of  the  actual  state  of  Turkey— of  the  relations,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  Sultan  and  his  people,  the  several  classes 
of  society,  the  Government  and  foreign  Fowers  stand,  respectively, 
towards  each  other — we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  clear 
insight  into  these  various  departments  of  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated a  subject  Have  we  occasion  to  appreciate  with  cor- 
rectness the  causes  of  weakness,  disturbance,  and  decay,  which 
operate  so  powerfully  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  the  character 
and  extent  of  those  undeveloped  resources  on  which  the  advocates 
of  Turkish  regeneration  rest  their  hopes,  we  are  sadly  at  a  loss 
for  information  sufficient  to  enlighten  our  minds  and  enable  us  to 
fix  our  opinion  on  solid  and  practical  grounds. 

Our  marked-  deficiency  in  these  respects  can  hardly  &il  to 
expose  us  to  serious  errors.  We  are  liable  in  consequence  to 
form  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  great  interests  which  may  at  any 
moment  be  irretrievably  compromised  by  our  ignorance ;  and  we 
are  led  to  neglect  the  timely  adoption  of  measures  which  might 
avert,  or  at  least  indefinitely  postpone,  a  dangerous  and  threaten- 
ing contingency. 

As  a  proof  of  the  extreme  need  of  better  information  and  more 
patient  thought  upon  this  subject,  we  are  tempted  to  adduce  the 
following  passages  (which  we  quote  with  the  brevity  prescribed 
by  our  limits),  as  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  temper  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Madden,  not  astray  occasional 
writer  upon  Turkey,  but  one  who  professes  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  Turlash  Empire, 
and  has  dedicated  to  them  a  fresh  ofiering  of  two  highly  fatted 
and  garlanded  volumes,  in  addition  to  sundry  minor  antecedent 
publications : — 

'  It  is  indeed  a  terrible  calamity  for  mankind  that  the  most  powerful 

nation  of  the  world,  the  one  that  ooold  exercise  by  far  the  greatest 

amount  of  inflnenoe  in  &vonr  of  the  interests  of  humanity  in  efezy 
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qnartfiir  of  the  ^be»  Aould  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  policy,  in  its  xela- 
tione  with  Turkey^  that  its  rolens  daie  not  attempt  to  justify  to  them- 
selyea  or  to  the  world 

'  The  cause  of  Tnrkey  is,  however,  espoused,  the  character  of  its 
institutions  vindicated,  &e  tolerant  spirit  of  its  government  extolled, 
the  injured  innocence  of  its  religion  in  all  its  rektions  with  the  con- 
dition of  rayahs  strennously  contended  for  by  Ministers  of  State 
— alas !  for  Christianity,  even  by  ministers  of  reUgion,  asserted  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  Press,  on  the  plea  that  British  interests,  which  are 
those  of  civilisation,  are  presomed  to  be  indissolnbly  connected  with 
those  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  That  maxim  of  haute  politique  was  first 
propomided  in  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time  of  an 
appoehended  ra|>tiue  with  the  Empress  Oatherine;  reduced  to  an 
official  formula,  m  which  all  State  wisdom  devoted  to  our  policy  in  the 
East  is  concentrated,  it  has  been  adopted  ever  since  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration by  each  successive  government,  to  the  great  iiguzy  of  the 
true  interests  of  England  and  civilization.  .... 

^  It  is  high  time,  I  say,  for  the  people  of  England  to  determine  that 
they  will  no  longer  suffer  their  understanding  to  be  imposed  on  and 
insulted  by  the  miserable  sophistry  and  unmeaning  jargon  of  the  policy 
which  this  formula  professes  to  express ;  to  resolve  they  will  not 
approve,  and  can  no  longer  acquiesce  in,  statements  made  even  by  the 
ablest  veteran  statesmen  of  our  times — that  it  is  necessary  for  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  civilization,  to  defend  and 
maintain — and  in  that  just  and  necessary  defence  and  maintenance  to 
fig^t  for— the  Turkish  Empire.'  * 

Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Madden  for 
having  brought  into  strong  relief  the  antichristian  tendencies 
of  Islamism,  the  personal  vices  of  its  founder,  and  the  corrupt 
oppression  which  it  has  practically  engendered  wherever  it  has 
beccmie  the  law  of  the  land.  But  still  less  are  we  inclined  to 
delve  with  him  into  the  accumulated  rubbish,  the  testacean  hillj 
of  antiquated  prejudices  and  barbarous  atrocities,  which,  even 
when  they  raged,  were  by  no  means  confined  in  practice  to  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  and  which  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  soander  notions  of  international  interest,  have  at  teast 
thrown  into  abeyance.  We  cannot  close  our  understandings 
against  the  natural  innovations  of  time.  The  Turkish  Empire 
has  freely  and  formally  taken  its  place  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe.  Can  we  then  in  reason  deny  it  those 
means  of  improvement  to  which  even  the  remote  regions  of 
China  and  India  are  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  evidently 
accessible  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe,  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  civilization,  are  not  its  doctrines  more  likely  to  obtain 
a  footing  amongst  the  Mahometans  when  friendly  intercourse 

*  *  The  Turkish  Empire/  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  \7  et  §eqq, 
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widi  diem  is  oondnctod  on  principles  of  s«tasl  acbuilafe? 
Exposed  M  ihose  of  Turkey  are  to  dangers  and  firequent  collisioiis 
both  within  and  from  without, — insvdated,  moreover,  by  their 
creed  when  taken  «s  d&e  guide  of  their  policy, — whither  is  a 
blind  obedience  to  their  traditional  maxims  calculated  to  lead 
them?  When  they  shall  have  reached  that  stage  of  weakness 
and  confusion  which  would  infallibly  tempt  the  ambition  of 
powerful  neighbours^  where  should  we  find  a  shelter  for  our  com- 
mercial or  political  interests  in  that  quarteri  or  how  should  we 
avert  the  war  which  duty,  policy,  and  homaDity  would  then 
concur  to  force  upon  ns  ? 

We  should  not  deal  fairly  by  the  public  if  we  pretended  to 
supply  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  enable  ibem  to 
comprehend  in  all  its  details  the  condition  of  the  Tuddsk 
Empire.  We  can  only  hope  to  bring  more  prominently  and 
distinctly  into  view  such  circumstances  in  the  state  of  Turkey  as 
are  essential  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject,  and  to  place 
in  their  proper  light  those  leading  considerations  which  are 
best  calculated  to  settle  our  judgment  as  to  the  afEiirs  of  that 
country. 

We  are  stimulated  by  recent  events  to  undertake  this  task, 
particularly  by  the  death  oi  Sultan  Abdul  Mehjid,  and  his 
brother's  accession  to  the  Ottoman  throne.  These  unexpected 
changes  have  more  than  ever  attracted  public  attention  towards 
the  seat  of  power  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  crisis  of  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  Europe, 
may  eventually  arise  out  of  their  consequences* 

The  Turks  are  separated  from  us  by  so  many  barriers  dsat, 
when  we  are  summoned  to  give  them  a  thought,  our  first  impres- 
sion is  one  of  surprise  that  we  should  have  any  interests  in  common 
with  them,  or  that  we  should  entertain  any  wish  either  to  press 
our  advice  upon  them,  or  to  step  forward,  at  our  own  cost  and 
peril,  in  their  defuice.  Why,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  even 
by  those  who  can  think  more  calmly  than  Mr.  Madden,  should 
a  Christian  state  concern  itself  about  the  welfare  of  a  people 
whose  rule  of  action  is  the  Koran?  Why  should  those  who  live 
under  a  free  ccmstitution  desire  the  maintenance  of  an  empire 
governed  on  despotic  principles  ?  Why  should  a  nation  whose 
Saxon  literature  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  ally 
itself  with  a  horde  of  Tartars — for  such  the  Turks  originally 
were — whose  written  idiom  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
tracts  and  commentaries  steeped  in  bigotry  and  alien  from  oar 
conceptions  of  truth  ? 

Yet,  obvious  and  rati(»ial  as  these  impressions  may  in  appear- 
ance be,  we  cannot  with  prudence  or  safety  adopt  them  as  the 

ground 
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gitmnd  of  our  national  policy  in  the  Levant  Long  before  we 
had  acquired  any  territorial  footing  in  the  Mediterraneui,  that 
sjnrit  of  trade  and  navigation,  which  bekmgs  ao  emphatically  to 
the  British  Isles,  impelled  us  into  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  shores  of  Turkey.  Those  who  embarked  in  the  trade  with 
that  country  required  ptotection  for  their  persons  and  properties 
against  the  violence  of  a  despotic  govemmenty  the  cupidity  of 
local  authorities,  and  die  prejudices  of  a  &natical  population. 
We  are  indebted  to  one  and  the  same  great  Princess  for  the 
Levant  and  East  India  Companies,  which  in  their  day,  though 
now  consigned  to  the  common  resting-place  of  human  inventions, 
rendered  good  service  to  the  State  on  no  common  scale  of  magni- 
tude. It  was  in  connection  widi  the  former  of  those  companies, 
and  in  support  of  its  establishments,  that  our  first  ostensible 
engagements  with  the  Porte  were  contracted  under  the  name  of 
Capitulations.  These  and  some  additional  treaties,  which  are 
still  in  vigour,  constitute  the  legal  ^securities  of  our  countrymen 
for  the  enjoyment  of  justice  and  friendly  treatment  wherever  the 
Sultan's  power  is  practically  maintained. 

The  charter  of  the  Levant  Company,  though  it  originated  in 
the  year  1581,  dates  in  its  improved  shape  finom  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  II.  The  Capitulations,  as  now  existing, 
date  from  the  year  1675,  but  refer  in  several  ojf  their  preliminary 
clauses  to  earlier  periods,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  trade,  which,  thus  protected,  took  root  and  gradually  spread 
through  the  Levant,  has,  we  all  know,  of  late  years  taken  much 
larger  proportions.  It  now  comprises  the  transit  trade  with 
Persia,  and  altogether  stands  at  a  high  figure  in  our  table  of 
imports  and  exports,  as  annually  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  It  also  includes  our  traffic  in  gndn  and  other  im- 
portant articles  of  produce  with  the  Danubian  provinces  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Russia.  The  shipping  employed  in 
conveying  such  articles  of  export  from  those  quarters,  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  articles  of  exchange  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  must  of  necessity  thread  its  way  through  the  narrow, 
well-fortified  channels  of  the  Bosphorus '  and  Dardanelles.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  our  trade  with  Hungary,  and  in  general 
with  liie  States  of  Austria,  inclines  to  follow  the  same  direction, 
and  that  tendency  can  hardly  fail  to  be  increased  by  the  new  and 
shorter  lines  of  communication  which,  as  in  the  recent  instance 
of  Kustandjee,  promise  to  facilitate  our  means  of  commercial 
intercourse  on  that  side,  whether  by  rail  or  by  canal. 

MacCuUoch  in  his  valuable  work,  the  ^  Dictionaiy  of  Com- 
mercial Navigation,'  remarks  that  'the  trade  between  England 
and  Turkey  is  of  much  greater  value  and  importance  than  is 

generally 
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generally  sappoied,  and  it  appears  to  be  auaeeptible  of  an  almost 
indefinite  increase.' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  ^in  1825  we  exported  direct  to  Tnrkey, 
including  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  13,674,000  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  446,462  lbs.  of  cotton  twist ;  diat  in  1831  we 
exported  to  Tiukey,  exclusive  of  the  Morea,  24,556,000  yards  of 
cloth,  and  1,735,760  lbs.  of  twist' 

^  Plain  goods,'  he  remarks,  in  speaking  of  Manchester,  ^  now 
form  the  haM  of  our  investments  for  Turkey ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, seeing  the  extent  to  which  articles  of  this  sort  axe  made 
use  of  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  trade.' 

Ubicini,  in  his  able  ^Letters  on  Turkey,'*  anticipates  the 
eventual  concession  by  the  Sultan's  Government  to  European 
foreigners  of  the  power  to  hold  land,  as  property,  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions :  *  Calculez,'   says  he  in  pursuing  this  idea,    *  I'essor 

I>rodigieux  que  peuvent  prendre  en  peu  d'annees  I'agricultare  et 
e  commerce  de  la  Turquie,  sortie  de  son  etat  precaire,  d^^agee 
des  entraves  qui  la  genent,  maitresse  de  ses  populations,  et  fe- 
condee  a  I'interieur  par  I'industrie  et  les  capitaux  de  I'Europe, 
dont  les  armes  la  defendront  contre  les  attaques  du  dehors.'  '  Onh 
sider  what  a  prodigious  flight  may  he  taken  in  a  few  yearn  hy  the 
trade  and  agriculture  of  Turkey^  releaeedfrom  its  precarious  ecmdi' 
tiotif  disengaged  from  the  d^ffScukies  which  embarrass  it^  mistress  of 
its  whole  population^  and  fertilized  throughout  its  territories  by  the 
industry  and  capital  of  Europe^  whose  arms  will  defend  it  from  all 
external  attacks.^ 

In  confirmation  of  these  prospects,  even  under  the  existing: 
system  of  Turkish  law,  we  learn  from  the  returns  presented 
officially  to  Parliament  that  in  the  year  1854  our  imports  from 
Turkey,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Syria  amounted  in  real  de* 
clared  value  to  6,131,1102.,  and  from  Turkey  alone  to  2,219,298^1 ; 
that  four  years  later,  namely,  in  1858,  the  former  of  those 
two  amounts  had  increased  to  9,786,299/.,  and  the  latter  to 
2,632,716/L ;  that,  moreover,  taking  the  account  of  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  to  the  countries  specified  above  for  the 
same  years  respectively,  in  real  declared  value,  the  amount  for 
.1854  was  4,475,483/.,  for  1858  7,188,528/. ;  and  for  Turkey 
alone  2,758,605/.  in  1854 ;  4,256,406/.  in  1858. 

Experience  and  conjecture,  facts  and  appearances,  thus  con- 
verge towards  the  same  point,  and  warrant  a  steady  belief  that  the 
interest  our  country  has  in  the  welfare  of  Turkey  is  not  imaginaiy, 
but  well-grounded,  substantial,  and  progressive.  Be  it  remem- 
bered at  the  same  time,  that  in  giving  our  support  to  the  main- 

*  See  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  xcviii. 
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tomnce  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  the  improvement  of  its  admi- 
nistration, and  to  the  expansion  of  its  resources,  we  promote  the 
interests  of  a  state  whose  commercial  policy,  at  all  times  sin- 
gularly liberal,  was  from  an  early  period  in  advance  of  European 
legislation.  MacCuUoch,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  observes 
that,  'In  almost  all  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations 
Turkey  is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  ci Wlised  European 
Powers,'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  any  supe- 
riority in  so  important  a  respect  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  a 
government  so  constituted  as  that  of  Turkey.  Ascribe  it^  if  you 
please^  to  ignorance  or  to  indifference — we  must,  nevertheless, 
admit  that  ignorance,  which  steps  instinctively  before  others 
into  the  right  course,  possesses  a  claim  to  our  good  will,  and  that 
indifference,  which  opened  a  great  empire  to  useful  intercourse 
with  all  friendly  countries,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being 
repulsive  in  its  character,  or  unproductive  of  much  international 
benefit.  But  on  either  of  these  suppositions  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  positive  encouragement  given  by  the  Porte  to  com- 
mercial adventurers  from  abroad,  and  carried  even  to  the  extreme 
of  allowing  the  Ambassador  and  Consuls  of  each  friendly  nation 
to  exercise  an  independent  judicial  authority  within  the  Turkish 
dominions  ? 

At  all  events,  in  so  far  as  the  Porte,  however  mechanically, 
acted  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the  advantage,  which 
her  adoption  of  them  conferred  on  foreign  countries,  had  the 
effisct  of  diminishing  that  estrangement  which  mutual  fanaticism 
had  long  engendered  between  the  followers  of  Mahomet  and  the 
professors  of  Christianity.  England  and  France,  in  particular, 
were  not  slow  to  improve  the  opening  afforded  by  such  liberality 
tQ  a  more  cordial  understanding  between  their  respective  subjects 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  The  British  Cabinet  appears  to 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
Sultan.  Its  endeavours  from  an  early  period  were  directed,  as 
occasion  offered,  towards  the  maintenance  or  the  restoration  of 
a  state  of  peace  in  the  Levant,  and  those  endeavours  became 
more  frequent  and  active  in  proportion  as  the  declining  strength 
of  Turkey  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  neighbouring  Powers.  Even 
the  apparent  exceptions  offered  by  our  policy  in  1806,  when  in 
league  with  the  Russians  we  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  in  1827,  when  we  joined  with  the  Czar  and  the  Bourbon  in 
founding  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Greece,  were  not  the 
results  of  any  unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Turkey.  In  the 
former  case,  which  was  that  of  a  fearful  crisis  in  European  affairs, 
we  had  to  detach  the  Porte  from  a  dangerous  and  unwilling  sub- 
serviency to  France;    in  the  latter  we  aimed  at  bringing  the 
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Porte  into  an  arrangement  wliich  promised  to  have  the  efibct  <tf 
closinfi:  a  breach  in  her  dominions  favourable  to  Russian  assns- 
sioD^^d  of  realizing  a  sy^m  of  idbrm  Kquii«d  for  tbe  n^ 
of  her  independence  and  internal  prosperity.! 

Knc^sj  in  his  ^  Historj  of  the  Turks/  which  was  .pvaised  so 
highly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  relates  that  in  the  year  1621  Sir  Hiomas 
Rowe,  a  distinguished  diplomatist  of  that  time^  arrived  at  Coo- 
stantino{de  with  the  character  of  Ambassador  in  Ordinary  from 
King  James  the  First.  Among  the  important  objects  which  Sir 
Thomas  was  instructed  to  submit  to  Sultan  Osman,  thexe  figures 
an  ofifer  of  British  mediaticm  between  His  Highness  and  the  King 
of  Poland,  who  were  then  at  war  with  each  other.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  the  Ambassador  is  stated  to  have  used  die 
following  words  on  his  Sovereign's  behalf : — 

<  His  Majesty  hatii  ooDunsaded  me  to  ofleor  himsetf  as  a  medklor 
of  peaee,  to  acooimnodafce  the  late  breach  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
•  .  .  •  which,  if  your  Majesty  shall  hearken  mito  the  rather  for 
his  sake,  as  your  royal  ancestor  hath  done  in  the  like  occaaLon,  His 
Majesty  will  accept  it  as  a  respect  of  your  love,  which  will  sssme 
and  increase  the  commerce  and  Mendship  of  your  dominion&' 

The  Sultan,  replying  to  the  King  of  England,  declares  his 
pleasure  in  the  following  terms : — 

<  Whensoever  on  behalf  of  the  Polacks  an  ambas8ad<Mr  shall  siriTe 
at  our  high  eourt  •  •  •  •  and  shall  desire  our  &vour  and  amity, 
by  the  mediation  of  your  resident  now  in  our  Imperial  Porte,  iJl 
matters  shall  be  pacified  and  ended,  and  with  a  pen  we  will  blot  out 
all  former  dififexences;  and  the  peace  being  so  established,  year 
instances  and  desires  for  them  shall  have  grateful  acceptance  with  iis.' 

His  Highness's  letter  concludes  with  the  wannest  assurances 
of  good-will  and  friendship  (»  his  part  towards  the  King.  It 
expresses  a  confident  expectation  that,  ^as  in  times  past,'  the 
^ancient,  perfect,  and  acceptable  course  of  friendship  will  be 
always  observed  and  maintained.'  In  short,  it  is  evident  from  a 
pemsal  of  these  passages  that  the  mediation  of  England  was 
acceptable  to  the  Porte,  that  it  bad  been  used  on  previous  occa- 
sicms,  and  that  both  parties  felt  the  value  of  each  other's  friend* 
ahip — the  one  as  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  Turkey,  the  other  as  liking  to  have  an  instrument  of  accom- 
modation oa  which  reliance  could  be  placed  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  in  proportion  as  its  power  declines,  is 
exposed  on  every  side  to  die  encroachment  of  its  neighbours. 
Even  Persia,  though  a  Mahometan  country,  yet  diflfering  from 
Tmkey  on  points  of  religions  belief  and  greatly  inferior  to  it  in 
extent  and  population,  is  not  a  rival  who  can  be  safely  despised. 

Since 
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Since  the  last  retreat  of  the  Turks  from  before  Vienna,  Austria 
has  succeeded  in  recorering  much  of  the  territoiy  which  s^e  had 
preTiouslj  lost  in  her  wars  with  them  ;  and  aldiough  her  habitual 
policy  on  that  side  is  far  from  being  aggressive,  she  would  not 
be  wanting  in  power  to  share  the  spoil,  shmdd  Tnrkej  ever  be 
marked  by  others  for  dismemberment.  Justly  or  not,  the  im- 
pression is  general  that  France  may  eventually  have  an  eye  to 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  nor  can  any  cme  be  reasonably  surprised  when 
Russia  betrays  her  impatience  to  possess  the  golden  key  of  the 
sick  man's  chamber-door.  For  odier  Powers,  who  either  par- 
ticipate generally  in  the  Levant  trade,  or  have  a  special  share  in 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  would  be  little  satis&ction  in  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  course  of  the  Danube  to  Austria,  or  in  that 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphoms  to  Russia,  whose  commercial 
policy  di&rs  so  widely  from  ^  commercial  pmctice  of  Turkey. 
For  US,  who  have  strong  inducements  not  to  sympathise  with 
Powers  liable  to  such  temptations,  and  who,  moreover,  are  bound, 
in  virtue  of  our  East  Indian  possessions^  to  prevent  the  Isthmus 
ot  Sae2  from  fedling  into  other  and  rival  hands,  there  can  be  no 

S'ospect  less  attractive  than  that  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
mpire.  Any  compensation,  which  we  might  find  it  necessary 
in  such  case  to  seek  for  ourselves  on  the  ground  of  international 
equipoise,  would  probably  cost  us  dear,  and  prove,  at  the  last,. 
but  little  adequate  to  our  wants. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  have  manifestly  weighed  with 
those  who  successively  administered  the  afiairs  of  England  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  We  have  already  cited  an  early  example 
of  the  policy  thus  recommended  to  the  British  Government  by 
circumstances  which  are  traceable  to  natural  causes,  or,  at  least,. 
to  causes  independent  of  our  control.  Another,  oa  a  larger 
scale,  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  annals  of  Europe. 

During  many  years — scarce  less  than  twenty — ^the  Turks  had 
been  engaged  with  Austria,  or  rather  the  Emperor  of  Germany^ 
in  hostilities  generally  disastrous  to  themselves,  when  England^ 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  seconded  by  the  State»- 
General  of  Holland,  mediated  a  peace  between  the  belligerent 
parties.  The  treaty,  which  was  not  definitively  signed  till 
January,  1699,  was  accompanied  with  separate  treaties  between 
Poland^  Rnsna,  Venice  respectively,  and  the  Porte.  The  names 
of  the  mediating'  plenipotentiaries  were  formally  inserted  in  each 
of  the  preambles^ 

Agun,  in  1712,  it  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Sultan 
Achmet  ill.  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,*  that  England,  together 

*  Cated  in  the  fifth  voluine  of  RoflselPs  '  Modem  Enrc^.' 
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with  the  States-General,  had  offered  their  mediation  to  effect  a 
lasting  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  which 
treaty  is  described  as  having  received  a  full  ratification  from  the 
two  contracting  parties.  England  and  her  colleague  in  the 
mediation  are  styled  in  this  letter  the  *  ancient  allies '  of  the 
Porte. 

In  1739  the  war,  which  had  commenced  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  three  years  before,  and  somewhat  later  between  the 
Porte  and  Austria,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  not  indeed  by 
the  mediation  of  England,  but  with  the  assistance  of  France. 
The  terms  of  peace  were  advantageous  to  the  Sultan,  whose  arms 
had  previously  obtained  more  than  one  important  success  in 
battle  over  the  Austrians ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  if 
the  British  Government  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  they  were  actuated  less  by  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  Turkey  than  by  a  well-grounded  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  the  Sultanas  position. 

The  war,  which  broke  out  in  1787  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Russians,  afforded  the  British  Government  an  opportunity  of 
•displaying  a  very  remarkable  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
the  former.  They  mediated  between  the  belligerents,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  arm  in  support  of  their  own  proposition — that 
the  Porte  should  not  be  compelled  to  cede  the  fortress  of  Ocza- 
koff  to  Russia.  In  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  1791-2  there  is 
fevidence  of  no  small  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  of  the  day.  But  the  views  oi 
the  Minister  were  supported  by  decisive  majorities,  and  much 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  party  spirit,  then  running 
high. 

In  tracing  the  policy  of  England  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire 
from  early  times,  we  now  reach  a  period  when  new  opinions  on 
the  most  important  social  questions,  raised  chiefly  in  France  during 
the  last  century,  and  brought  practically  into  play  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  gave  their  own  peculiar  character  to  passing  events, 
and  when  everything  in  public  life  took  colour  from  the  passions 
engaged  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Our  expedition  to 
Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  originated,  no  doubt,  in 
our  state  of  war  with  France.  But  would  not  our  friendly  can- 
cem  for  Turkey,  and  the  interest  we  felt  in  preventing  the 
transfer  of  Egypt  to  another  Power,  have  alone  induced  us  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Buonaparte's  arms  ?  The  Turks,  at  least, 
evinced  n6  jealousy  of  our  successes,  and  the  co-operation  of 
their  forces  with  ours  appears  to  have  been  cordial  and  effective. 
A  few  years  later,  indeed,  the  increased  necessity  of  making 
head  against  a  Power  which  set  no  bounds  to  its  ambition  and 
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hatred  of  Bridth  independenee,  engaged  us  for  Riusian  objects 
in  a  quairel  with  our  old  Mahometan  allies.  Yet  history  shows 
that  no  sooner  had  Russia  been  forced  by  the  French  Emperor 
to  abandon  her  connection  with  us  than  we  hastened  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  that,  much  as  they 
stood  in  fear  of  France,  they  finally  received  our  plenipotentiary, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that, 
while  we  were  still  in  a  formal  state  of  war  with  Russia,  the 
Porte  requested  our  mediation  for  the  settlement  of  her  own  dif- 
ferences with  the  Czar,  and  that,  by  aid  of  confidential  communi- 
cations between  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Russian  commanders*  in  Wallachia,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was 
concluded  in  May,  1812. 

The  events  which  accompanied  the  Hellenic  war  of  inde- 
pendence, though  often  in  appearance  and  in  efifect  hostile  to 
Turkey,  were  certainly  not  so  in  spirit  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  war  in  its  origin  was  kindled  by  internal  fermentation, 
fanned,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  by  Russian  sympathy,  and 
something  more.  Our  intervention,  though  friendly  to  the 
Greeks,  was  in  truth  still  more  friendly  to  the  Turks,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  directed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  calculated 
to  limit  sacrifices  which  could  not  be  entirely  avoided  on  their 
part  The  Porte,  notwithstanding  the  massacres  committed  under 
her  authority  at  Constantinople  and  Scio,  might  have  settled  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  accepting  conditions  grounded  on  the  con- 
cession of  an  independent  administration  for  the  Morea,  with  the 
establishment  of  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  strong  places  of  that 
peninsula.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  deceived  by  diplomatic  misrepre-- 
sentations  and  his  own  self-confidence,  determined  otherwise,  and 
the  results  were  not  only  the  institution  of  a  Greek  monarchy, 
bat  to  our  great  regret  ^e  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  as  preliminaries  to  that  event. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  displayed  the  true  character  of  our 
policy  in  the  Levant  In  the  year  1840,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
a  war  with  France,  we  bombarded  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  helped 
to  drive  the  forces  of  Mehemet  Ali  out  of  Syria.  Fourteen 
years  later,  at  the  price  of  much  blood  and  treasure,  we  declared 
war  against  Russia  for  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  under- 
took, in  concert  with  France,  those  powerful  expeditions  to  the 
Crimea  which  terminated  so  brilliantly  for  us  and  our  allies. 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  act  of  pacification  which  fol- 
lowed, have  had  the  effect  of  placing  us  in  a  new  position  towards 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Porte 
associated  itself  by  means  of  a  solemn  treaty  with  that  inter- 
national system  of  policy  which  has  long  prevailed  among  die 
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Powers  of  Cfamtendom,  and  w«  ccmtrM^ed  an  expveM  and  formal 
engagement  to  naintain  the  independence  and  infeegiitj  of  the 
Sultan's  Teeognised  dominions.  We  axe  no  longer  exposed,  as 
hereto£ore,  to  the  mere  hazard  of  having,  in  virtue  of  a  traditional 
policy,  to  step  fonmid  at  oar  own  convenience  and  discretion  in 
support  of  Turkish  interests  when  threatened  widi  some  impend- 
ing danger.  We  are  henceforward  bound  bj  the  distinct,  im- 
perative obligation  of  a  guaranty,  as  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  to 
redeem  the  pledge  we  have  given  in  concert  with  our  allies. 
Should  any  aggression  be  made  on  the  territories  of  Turkey,  we 
could  not  in  honour  evade  the  appeal  which  would  doubtless  be 
made  to  our  good  faith,  even  if  it  were  to  involve  us  in  hostilitieB 
with  an  aggressive  Power,  or  an  aggressive  Coalition.  It  may  be 
said  that  such  a  contingency  is  remote  or  improbable.  But  let 
us  remember  that  what  has  happened  already  more  than  once 
may  at  any  time  happen  again.  What  in  earlier  times  required 
a  long  period  and  an  unusual  concurrence  of  circumstances  to 
bring  about,  may  in  these  days  of  frequent  innovation,  of  rapid 
movement,  and  of  almost  morlnd  itnpatience,  be  at  our  v^ry  doors 
before  we  are  more  than  vaguely  warned  of  its  approach.  Is 
this  a  fanciful  representation  ?  I«et  us  test  it  by  the  experience 
of  facts.  Who  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1846,  focesaw  that 
the  political  movement  in  France  announced  more  than  the  over- 
throw of  a  ministry  and  some  extension  of  the  popular  franchise ; 
that  before  the  close  of  the  month  not  only  a  sovereign  but  a 
dynasty  would  be  expelled  &om  the  throne  and  realm  of  France ; 
and  that  a  republic  would  as  suddenly  be  established  on  the 
rains  of  the  exploded  monarchy?  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  in  little  more  than  eight  weeks  fiK>m  the  period  of  those 
events  BerUn  would  be  in  the  hands  of  its  populace,  Vienna  at 
the  mercy  of  its  students  and  volunteers,  M ettemi^  an  exile  and 
the  Pope  a  fugitive?  Who  among  those  who  went  to  bed  in 
authority  on  the  night  which  preceded  ikiA  fsimoHS  cmxp  detdt  at 
Paris  suspected  that  by  daylight  nest  morning  he  would  be  a 
prisoner  or  a  ccmvict,  holding  his  liberty  and  his  life  at  the 
will  of  a  citizen,  who  had  just  before  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
Commonwealth  over  which  he  presided  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
a  few  words  addressed  by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  his  Court  on  N«w-Yeajr's  l>ay  in  1859  gave  to 
Europe  lihe  first  intimation  of  a  war  wfai<^  in  less  ^han  six 
months  made  &e  dieam  of  Italian  resurrection  a  reality;  and  that 
the  colossal  struggle,  now  frantically  raging  in  America  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  o^ier,  was  unperceived  by  European 
forethought  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  was  then,  even  to  Aroencan 
vigilance,  no  bigger  than  the  prophet^s  embryo  cloud  on  a  remote 
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prise  ?  Did  iro  net  feel  die  nfloessitj  of  faagitemi^  to  assist  in 
ihetr  tuppreisioii  ?  Wen  we  not  placed  in  the  alternative  of 
either  seiidin^  oat  an  ezpeditaon  oanefves,  or  relying  on  the 
anns  and  good  faith  of  a  rival  Power  ?  Have  we  now  any  sob^ 
stantial  Becurity  a^inat  the  recmrenoe  of  similar  honors,  of  a. 
similar  necessity,  aasd  a  similar  haaaxd  ? 

But  those  who  respeet  the  iaith  of  treaties,  and  acknowledge 
the  clauns  of  international  law,  may  giv«  full  credit  to  others  for 
actbg  npen  the  same  principles.  Bach  parties  may  conaeqneBtly 
find  in  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  Paris  a  sufficient  harrier  against 
any  danger  to  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  migbt  otherwise  be 
liable  fixmi  inhesent  mvakneas  or  hahitsal  misgovemineot  For 
oar  own  part,  we  shoaid  be  glad  to  share  this  confidenee,  end 
to  find  it  borne  out  by  the  consistent  practice  of  nations.  We 
fear,  however,  that  experience,  which  cannot  be  discarded  from 
political  «aknilstions  with  safety,  points  but  too  often  in  a  oon- 
tiary  dii^ction.  Some  temporary  pressure  or  change  of  political 
relations  will  never  be  wanting  to  eKctiae  a  loose  a/ttention  to 
formal  engagemente.  I>nty  faas  the  pUancj  of  a  aenfiment; 
interest  operates  with  the  foooe  of  a  vatuai  kw.  When  the  wind 
is  too  Strang  for  plain  sailing,  we  talce  in  4mr  canvas,  and  drive 
before  the  gale  sometimes  -even  under  bare  poles.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  has  aomcAing  to  teach  us  in  this  respect  Never 
were  the  inifrriiti  of  hnonan  .  soeielj  move  generally  or  move 
deeply  oonoemad  than  when  diat  impasing  assembly  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  the  coUasions  of  fioiope.  Never  did  j^enipoteiitiariea 
meet  mider  ciicmnatanees  of  greater  solemnity.  Never  was 
there  a  louder  cafl  lor  honest  ideeSing  and  dmrable  settlemei^»— for 
that  Jdod  of  fnlicjr,  wise  as  generous,  which  lays  a  broad  ibunda* 
turn  on  intesestsfoosamon  to  all  the  paities,  and  of  which  it  must 
be  allowed  that  oaar  own  country  aet  an  example  wordiy  of  move 
general  imitation.  Lo !  half  a  century  faas  not  elapsed  since  the 
osn^letion  of  its  labours,  and  where  are  now  the  reanks  of  item  ? 
Can  any  one  deny  that  they  have  becoone  litde  more  than  a  vecord 
Mid  a  name?  Have  they  held  good  in  Italy  ?  Hmve  diey  pre* 
vented  the  territorial  aggmmdisonent  of  France?  Have  -diey 
pmtected  the  lights  at  Switeerland  ?  Have  tiiey  net  been  openly- 
violated  or  tacitly  diaw^aided  in  Atvoar  of  the  very  pailaes  whom 
they  were  eKpraasly  intemlad  to  restrain?  When  the  Emperor 
Nichoks  ffoggested  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  was  he  not 
boond  to  that  lareaity  which  in  1841  deckied  the  nnintenanoe  of 
the  Turkish  Empme  in  its  integrity  to  be  a  point  of  soiemn 
agitement  amongst  the  paorties  who  signed  it?  I>mng  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  last  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  and  since  its  conclu- 
sion. 
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tun,  liave  not  appeuwDoes  in  some  meninie  wnnanted  die 
preyailing  impression  that  France  and  Russia  were  prepared, 
howerer  cautiously,  to  act  in  concert,  and  by  a  joint  clandestine 
action  to  bring  on  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  in  their  own 
sense?  On  a  distant  and  very  difierent  theatre,  have  more  than 
seventy  years  of  brotherhood  in  the  same  constitutional  system 
prevented  the  two  great  divisions  of  Washington's  Union  firom 
tearing  their  closest  ties  asunder,  and  treating  each  other,  respec- 
tively, as  tyrants  and  rebels,  the  former  enforcing  and  die  latter 
dissolving  their  mutual  obligations,  with  equal  injustice  and 
questionable  faidi  ? 

There  is  but  too  much  reason,  moreover,  to  apprehend  that  die 
guaranty  of  1856,  far  from  holding  good  in  the  hour  of  trial,  may 
prove  a  snare  to  the  Turks  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  without  furaish*^ 
ing  any  real  security  against  the  dangers  to  which  their  dilapi* 
dated  empire  is  exposed  from  other  quarters.  They,  in  their 
reliance  on  the  trea^,  are  tempted  to  neglect  the  improvement 
of  their  internal  resources,  while  we,  confiding  in  the  honest 
sincerity  of  our  purpose,  are  disinclined  to  counteract  their  negli- 
gence by  our  own  effective  and  well-timed  exertions. 

A  very  important  interest  comes  in  aid  of  the  duties  pre- 
scribed to  us  on  behalf  of  Turkey  by  our  own  obligations  under 
the  late  treaty  of  peace.  We  are  dependent  on  the  Porte  for  our 
most  direct  and  speedy  communications  with  India.  In  propoi^ 
tion  as  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  that  country  become  identified 
with  the  Government  at  home,  it  is  desirable  that  the  establish- 
ment of  intercourse  between  both  should  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
rapid  and  sure.  Whether  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  eventually 
the  conveyance  by  steam,  be  carried  over  the  Isthmus  of  Sues, 
or  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  both  lines  must  stand  in 
need  of  Turkish  protection;  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
tends  to  weaken  or  endanger  that  protection  must  be  injurious  to 
our  interests  in  no  common  degree. 

Let  us  imagine  Egypt  in  the  possession  of  a  Power  whose 
population,  active,  warlike,  intelligent,  and  ambitious,  is  ever 
prone  to  entertain  a  jealous  and  not  unfrequently  a  hostile  feeling* 
towards  England.  The  Mediterranean  snores  of  Egypt  are  so 
well  fortified — thanks  to  the  skill  of  French  engineers — ^tbat 
whether  the  Viceroy  were  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence, 
or  to  be  overpowered  by  foreign  stratagem,  we  should  have  little 
chance,  and  the  Porte  still  less,  either  of  bringing  him  to  order, 
or  of  rescuing  him  from  the  toils,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  side 
of  Syria,  and  not  even  there,  if  the  famous  canal,  with  its 
intended  system  of  defences  and  its  magnificent  breadth  of  water, 
were  brought  into  complete  operation. 

In 
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In  the  time  of  Ike  late  tremendous  matiny  in  India  we  shoald 
have  acted  with  more  immediate  effect  if  a  continuous  line  of 
electric  wires  had  been  at  our  disposal ;  and  how  much  greater 
would  have  been  our  dificulties,  had  the  passage  bj  Suez  been 
doeed  to  our  despatches  and  our  officers — had  Sir  Colin  Camp* 
bell,  for  instance,  been  compelled  to  reach  the  scene  of  his  future 
triumphs  by  a  voyage  round  the  Cape  I  The  case,  as  here  sup- 
posed, may  be  improbable ;  the  very  supposition  of  it  may  be 
unjust:  but,  when  such  momentous  interesti  are  at  stake,  it  is 
our  business  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  our  bounden  duty  to 
take  early  precautions  against  the  worst  that  may  happen  in 
course  of  time. 

These  eventualities,  remember,  are  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  consequences,  should  they  at  any 
time  occur.  We  must  take  them  also  in  connection  with  the 
requirements  of  our  trade  in  those  inland  seas  which  bathe  the 
extensive  coasts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  vast 
political  interests  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  us  the  natural 
supporters  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  with  the  treaty  obligations- 
which,  if  they  be  allowed  to  come  practically  into  force,  must 
sooner  or  later  involve  us  in  many  perilous  embarrassments  and 
costly  sacrifices.  Our  minds  are  dius  involuntarily  driven  into 
an  inquiry,  bristling  indeed  with  obstacles,  but  also  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.  What,  we  ask,  is  the  real  condition  of  that  empire, 
in  whose  destiny  we  cannot  but  feel  that  our  country  is  deeply 
concerned  ?  How  far  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  its  decay  and 
approaching  downfall  borne  out  by  facts  ?  What  are  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  remaining  resources  ?  By  what  means  can  they 
be  so  drawn  out  as  to  avert  or  postpone  indefinitely  its  utter  ruin 
and  dismemberment  ?  These  questions,  in  truth,  are  not  of  easy 
solution  ;  but  they  lie  in  our  path,  and  must  be  examined,  before 
we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  owe  to  one,  who  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  pro- 
found though  an  unprincipled  writer,  the  remark  which,  no 
doubt,  possesses  much  truth,  that  '  a  conqueror  has  no  middle 
course  between  the  two  extremes  of  mixing  his  own  people 
with  the  vanquished  race,  or  exterminating  the  latter.'  The 
Turkish  camp  in  its  conquering  period,  with  a  sultan  on  horse- 
back for  its  leader,  acted  neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the  other 
of  these  two  principles.  Jew,  Christian,  Hindoo,  idolater, 
all,  on  submission  and  payment  of  tribute  to  the  conquer* 
ing  Mussulman,  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective 
properties,  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  forms  of  worship, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  the  local  authority  of  magistrates 
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bel<mg^iii9(  in  eftch  case, 'to  tiiairoKDxaoewMt  coned.  [MaeliMLTelirs 
maxim  is  vividly  iUasteatod  by  the  oooMeqiwiioes  of  this  imd^ 
cided  policy,  aad  the  Saltan's  govemmeut  is  aow  leapiiig  ia  pnn 
gieasive  weakness  wliat  it  originally  sowed  in  the  idenitude  of 
self-relying  power.  Its  Christian  subjects,  those  of  the  Grade 
Church  in  particular,  live,  and  may,  ia  deqpite  of  much  past 
oppression  and  continued  hnmiliation,  thrive,  apart  from  their 
Mussulman  fellow-subjects,  by  whom  they  are  viewed  rather  as 
objects  of  mtstmst  daan  as  sources  of  straogth  to  the  empire  at 
large.  The  dianges  adopted  of  late  years  in  their  fisvour,  though 
mitigating  in  practice  die  disadvantages,  have  not  essentially 
altered  the  character  of  their  political  position.  Their  nnmben, 
wealth,  and  knowledge  are  generally  on  iiae  increase,  while  the 
profeasoiB  of  Islamism  decline  lorthe  most  part  ia  those  respects, 
under  the   iaflaware  of  circumstanoes  peculiar  to  their  social 


The  Suhan  eacercises  a  supreme  sovereign  anibotity  over  all 
classes  of  the  population  in  his  eaipiie.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
a  caliph,  hereditary  saccesscH:  of  the  Prophet,  and,  in  ima  lan- 
guage, commander  of  the  &ith£al.  The  laws,  by  wliicfa  he 
governs  and  distributes  justice  through  his  ministers,  are  fm- 
damentally  those  of  the  Koran  aad  its  aupplementaiy  tradi- 
tions, constittttiagi,  in  the  estimation  of  Musiolmaas,  as  we  all 
]uiow,tiie  revealed  wiU  of  God,  immutable  aad  all-sufficient  This 
rule  of  administration  derives  an  obstructive  character  ficiNn  its 
want  of  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  variable  necessities  of  society, 
and  to  the  expanding  views  of  mankind,  h.  opeotes,  maieover,as 
an  ever-growiag  source  of  disoonteat  amoag  these  portions  of  the 
population  in  Turkey  who  have  no  religious  convictions  capable  sf 
reconciling  them  to  an  arbitcaoient  disposing  of  life,  property,  and 
honour,  without  any  fixed  adliexence  to  the  rules  of  sound  neasoa 
or  of  common  ezpecienoe,  aad  gxadaally  becsming  more  and 
more  discredited  by  the  evasiims  and  ooimptiOBS  which  stain, 
while  they  facilitate,  its  administration. 

The  original  mission  of  Islamism,  which  was  to  force  all 
nations  into  its  pale,  either  as  conformists  or  as  tributary  sub- 
jects, had  naturally  the  effect  of  placing  its  pDofesaora  ia  a  state 
of  hostility  felt,  if  not  declared,  with  all  their  independent  neigfa* 
hours.  For  the  fornier  it  sanctified  acts  of  aggremioa«  notoddap* 
wise  justified,  on  the  rights  of  every  nan-Mnssulamn  oouatry, 
and  made  resistance,  even  of  tiie  pseventive  kind,  a  daty  and  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  such  country^s  inhabitants.  Tbe  pio- 
cess,  impulsive  as  it  was,  and  long  most  wonderfully  snoeessfiil, 
in  its  bosom  a  principle  of  exhaustion  which  eventually 
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mbde  .ift»  fuiN^er  progress  iin|NMBifaley  atid  radneed  &e  tide  o£ 
cooqiKst  to  a  state  of  stagnaitiwi  xather  fsial  to  its  eaiergy  (hati 
pmdacdve  of  «iiy  sounder  vitality.  The  same  devcSopnent  of 
intelUgenoe  and  .p€>wer  mnoag  the  border  states,  which  eoafoled 
tken  to  saj  to  the  Tuikish  em|iire^  *  Hitherto  and  no  Sutfaer/ 
raadered  moie  apparent  aad  less  tolerable  the  vices  of  its  internal 
system  of  govenunent.  The  Christians  within  and  the  Chrisdaas 
withoat  derived  encoiisagement  from  their  mntnal  sympathies, 
which  gave  fresh  aliment  to  the  hopes  of  the  former  and  a  higher 
motive  to  the  ambition  of  the  latter. 

It  may  readily  occnr  te  any  one  who  compares  the  E^st  with 
the  West  iflL  point  of  public  administration,  that,  as  a  general, 
though  vaiying  distinction  between  tfaem,  in  Eastern  commuaities 
the  people  are  held  to  eidat  for  the  Government,  and  in  Western 
the  tiovemment  for  the  people.  In  this  lespoct  the  Porte  does 
Bot  belie  ite  Oriental  origin.  Simplicity  of  form,  and  constito* 
tional  indoienoe,  when  liiere  is  no  immediate  sttmnlatnt  to  roixse 
it,  serve,  however,  to  qualify  the  action  of  Ottomssi  authority ; 
aad  since  the  introdnction  t^  certain  refoEma,  the  Smltsii'a 
GoYemment  ie  less  insensible  than  of  yore  to  the  claims  of 
hnmanity  and  the  welfase  of  thabr  subjects.  Bat  enoogh  vemaiaa 
«f  the  old  leaven  to  eaoaae  «xr  entertaining  some  anxiety  as  to 
what  jiriBciples  and  what  measures  are  likely  to  impress  a  per- 
msnent  dharacter  on  the  xeign  of  Abdul  Aaiz.  The  first  appeso^ 
anoes  on  his  accession  announced,  no  dosdyt,  a  desive  of  impruwe" 
ment,  but  whether  in  a  Turkish  sense  or  acooiding  totheaotionB 
of  Europe^— whether  reactionary  or  progressive — is  by  no  means 
90  dear.  A  few  f?^^4»«^  or  even  a  few  weeks,  may  detenuine 
the  question.  Whatever  the  detenninatioB  may  be,  it  can  haxdly 
&il  to  give  a  decisive  torn  to  the  fate  of  the  Tuddsh  empice. 

Education,  as  directed  among  the  Turka,  &e  pnurtioe  fof 
dsoMstic  slavery,  and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  the  harem,  ase 
Aatteia  not  to  he  ovedooked  by  any  one  vidiD  sedos  with  con- 
scientious earnestness  to  feon  a  coivect  opinion  on  this  momenteus 
subject  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  aie  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  social  and  political  regeneration  a[  Turkey.  Each  of  the 
enumerated  Hj^M-nhwa  most  be  taken  into  account,  as  afifecdag, 
iBsie  or  Iesi^  the  whole  po^mlatioa  of  the  country,  as  well  the 
faoiilies  who  livie  by  &eir  skill,  their  trade,  or  their  labour,  as 
those  who  either  belong  to  the  several  psofessions,  or  who  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  otetion  alike  in  town  or  in  coamtry. 

The  Turkish  children  of  both  aexes  are  faronght  up  together 
in  die  haran  to  an  age  which  immediately  precedes  puberty. 
'Hie  boys  are  Ihen  submitted  to  a  separate  treatment.  Most 
patents  in  easy,  and  all  in  opulent  circumstances,  have  a  tutor  at 
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home  for  dieir  soni.  Otheis  lesort  to  sacli  instraction  as  can  be 
obtained  at  thie  established  schools, .  where,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  teaching  is  confined  to  religions  doctrine,  and  the 
simplest  elements  of  secular  knowledge,  with  no  language  but 
TurldsiL  or  Arabic.  What  passes  in  die  harem  is  little  known 
without ;  but  the  g^rls,  at  best,  are  sure  not  to  learn  more  than 
the  boys,  unless  it  be  needlework  and  the  details  of  household 
economy.  To  ride,  to  throw  the  djerid,  and  to  shoot  at  a  target, 
are  manly  exercises  reserved,  or  nearly  so,  for  youths  of  condition 
and  their  principal  attendants. 

Of  slavery  little  need  be  said.  The  moral  effect,  especially  on 
young  people,  of  having  for  servants  or  companions  unhappj 
creatures  possessing  no  will  of  their  own,  and  regarded  in  law  as 
hardly  better  than  cattle,  may  be  easily  ccmceived,  though  the 
records  of  antiquity  prove  that,  notwithstanding  its  evil  tendency, 
that  element  of  corruption  may  co-exist  in  the  same  minds  with 
much  intellectual  vigour  and  a  high  sense  of  public  duty. 

The  harem  operates  far  more  perniciously  on  the  interests  of 
society.  It  confines  to  the  narrow  circle  of  each  family  those 
holy  influences  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the  daughter,  which 
in  Christian  countries  purify  and  irradiate  the  whole  sphere  of 
social  life,  in  so  far  as  human  infirmities  allow.  It  taints,  more- 
over, and  d^rades  those  influences  within  its  own  contracted 
limits  ;  it  entertains  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  low,  ungenerous 
passions  grow  into  luxuriance,  and  it  tends  even  to  counteract 
by  their  indulgence  the  purposes  of  a  beneficent  Creator. 

Mahometan  Turkey  is  thus  infected  with  a  poison  which  cir- 
culates witli  its  blood,  and  goes  far  to  explain  those  signs  of  a 
declining  population,  which,  except  in  the  capital,  and  at  some 
few  favoured  points  elsewhere,  attract  the  attention  and  excite 
the  wonder  of  foreigners  in  that  country.  More  than  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  tokens  of  depopulation  were  noticed  there. 
If  we  remember  right,  they  did  not  escape  the  observant  researches 
of  Montesquieu.  Fifty  years  ago,  as  now,  houses  tumbling  into 
ruin,  or  spaces  cumbered  with  fmgments  of  building,  were 
remarked  by  travellers  in  town  and  village.  Graveyards  widi 
Turkish  .  tombstones  were  seen  by  the  way-side,  or  in  open 
fields,  apart  and  far  away  from  inhabited  places.  Both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  large  tracts  of  desolation,  marked  here  and  there  by 
traces  of  the  plough  nearly  obliterated,  gave  evidence  of  a  de- 
clining empire.  Whatever  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants 
may  be  observed  at  Constantinople  or  at  Smyrna,  we  cannot 
venture  to  take  it  as  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  since  it  is  well 
known  that,  whenever  the  means  of  living,  or  of  living  securely, 
in  the  provinces  fall  off  without  a  prospect  of  revival,  the  rural 
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or  piovincial  population  flows  in  upon,  the  camtal,  and  produces 
there  a  fiskUacious  appearance  of  prosperity.  Think  of  a  freehold 
estate  comprising  some  forty  thousand  acres  in  surfeice,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  it  arable,  and  much  timber,  conveniently 
situated  near  a  port  and  market  town,  within  eighty  miles  of 
Constantinople  by  water,  having  been  sold  not  long  since  for 
1600/.,  after  being  possessed  during  several  years  by  English 
pioprietoTS,  and  improved  through  the  management  of  an  English 
bailiff! 

The  decrease  of  population  affects  the  revenue  and  the  army, 
as  well  as  the  agriculture  of  the  empire.  The  taxes  on  land  and 
produce  are  generally  assessed  for  periods  of  not  less  ih&n  four 
or  five  years.  The  proprietors  in  every  separate  district  of  assess- 
ment are  made  responsible  for  the  whole  amount,  and  conse- 
quently, as  they  diminish  in  number,  a  greater  burthen  is  thrown 
upon  each,  together  with  less  capability  of  meeting  the  demand 
and  farming  with  profit  In  regard  to  the  army,  which  is 
recruited  by  conscription  from  among  the  Mahometans,  a  failure 
in  the  required  number  of  men  has  been  felt  for  several  years.  This 
deficiency  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Government  to  spare  those 
youths  who^  in  many  cases,  are  wanted  for  agriculture  or  the 
support  of  a  family.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  two  thirds  of  the 
Ottoman  army  exist  only  on  paper,  and  there  follows  Hot  merely 
a  greater  disposition  to  disorder  in  the  provinces,  but  also  a 
more  exhausting  pressure  on  the  service,  and  less  preparation  for 
defence  against  external  enemies.  Many  parts  of  Turkey  are 
highlands  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  warlike  in  character,  inde- 
pendent in  their  habits,  and  brought  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all, 
under  subjection  to  the  Porte.  Such  for  instance  are  the  Koords, 
the  Albanians,  the  Bosnians,  the  mountaineers  of  Taurus, 
Lebanon,  and  Montenegro.  Such  were  those  who  under  the 
command  of  Scanderbeg  so  long  resisted  whole  armies  sent  or 
led  against  them  by  renowned  viziers  or  the  Sultan  himself  in 
person.  Such  were  the  progenitors  of  Druse  and  Maronite, 
opposed  in  quenchless  hatred  to  each  other,  but  capable  of  form- 
ing an  impenetrable  barrier  against  the  Turks.  The  Sultan's 
troops,  who  may  be  said  to  act  as  a  police  with  respect  to  these 
unruly  populations,  would  have  no  lack  of  employment,  were 
military  conscription  carried  out  even  to  the  whole  of  its  intended 
extent. 

The  various  defects,  and  sources  of  incalculable  evil,  thus 
rather  enumerated  than  drawn  out  into  their  full  proportions,  are 
the  more  ruinous  in  a  country  where  a  low  standaid  of  knowledge, 
a  rude  system  of  finance,  a  loose  method  of  collecting  the  revenue, 
and  the  want  of  internal  communications,  go  far  of  themselves  to 
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neutralize  die  adwstages  of  a  splendid  climate^  a  piodactiTe  aoil, 
and  an  uniiyalled  position  as  well  for  power  as  for  trade. 

The  practice  of  forcing  a  debased  coinage  inio  circulation  bss 
been  king  a  scnuce  of  disorder  and  discredit  widi  cooKqaent 
weakness  in  Turkey.  That  of  issuing  bonds  or  css^nats  on  dw 
faiih  of  an  arbitrary  government  has  of  late  increased  tiie  mischief. 
The  exposure  of  the  Mires  loan  has  made  it  extxemely  difficult  for 
die  Porte  to  seek  any  immediate  relief  in  die  money-markets  of 
Europe.  Her  ministers  therefore  resorted  to  a  fr^h  and  Tery 
extensire  issae  of  paper  money  under  die  name  of  Kcmn^s^  not, 
as  hesetofiorey  confiia^  to  the  capital,  but  coastitnting  a  legal 
tender  in  all  parts  of  die  empire.  Necessi^  may  ezeose  the 
meamre,  but  its  efiect,  especially  if  the  Kaimes  should  be  used 
for  paying  up  the  arrears  of  the  army,  was  not  ike  less  to  be 
apprdiended  as  a  further  source  of  distnpss  and  disorder. 

Another  eyil  in  the  department  of  finance  is  the  habit  of 
&nBing  the  principal  branches  of  revenue.  This  practice  has 
nothing  to  reooimmcnd  it  but  the  ministerial  convenience  of  har- 
ing  more  positive  and  earlier  data  for  the  estimates  of  the  yesr. 
Fanning  embraces  sub-ferming,  and  this  part  of  the  system 
weighs  witii  pecuHar  severity  on  the  tax-payer  without  augmentF- 
ing  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  Every  artifice  is  employed  hj 
the  lowest  giade  of  fiumers  in  order  to  realise  a  profit  on  their 
purchase-maney,  and  the  exactions  they  resort  to  few  this  purpose 
must  be  supported  by  authority  as  a  necessary  oxidition  of  the 
system. 

No  cettHtry  has  more  need  of  railways  than  Turkey.  Nowhere 
can  tiiey  be  introduced  with  less  sacrifice.  When  they  were 
first  adopted  in  England,  the  countless  millions  spent  on  turnpike- 
roads,  if  not  entirely  confiscated,  were  at  least  superseded  by  the 
new  invention.  In  the  Sultan's  dominions,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
cej^ion,  there  are  no  roads.  The  inland  communicati<»s  are 
mere  tracks,  wide  enough  in  some  parts,  and  in  fine  weather 
levelled  enough  by  use,  for  carts  and  small  waggons,  but  gene- 
rally more  fit  for  horses  and  camels.  Wherever  by  exception  a 
causeway  has  been  laid  down,  for  the  passage,  perhaps,  of  troops 
and  artiUery,  it  belongs  to  earlier  times,  and  now  rather  interropts 
than  assists  communication  by  ita  broken  pavement  and  clumsy 
construction.  There  are  districts  in  Asia  Minor — ^tbat  of  Sms^ 
for  instance — ^where  grain  is  so  abundant  as  to  sell  for  an  old 
song  ;  while  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  not  a  hundred  mikfis  o^  the 
rival  produce  of  Russia  commands  a  high  price.  For  tiiis  ad- 
vantage the  Russians  are  indebted  to  the  bad  policy  of  the  Turks 
in  providing  no  carriageable  road  between  Sivas  aund  the  port  of 
shipments    No  objection  to  railways  can  be  charged  to  the  Koian. 

Contracts 
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Contncts  for  several  baTebeen  nade  by  tbe  Povte  witk  oompaaies 
or  enterprising  individuals.  With  die  eseqitioo,  howerer,  of 
thir^  miles  ai  Knstandjee  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  about  as  amch 
at  Smyrna,  none  hare  yet  been  carried  into  effsct. 

Local  wanti^  if  not  soppUed  from  the  seat  of  gOTenunent,  hawe 
little  chance  of  being  supplied  at  all.  No  great  hereditaiy  pro- 
perties, ao  constituted  aristocnracy,  no  power&l  municipalities^ 
exercise  that  influence  which  elsewhere  gircs  weight  to  provin- 
cial applications.  Some  years  ago  it  was  decided  that  a  road 
should  be  made  between  Broussa,  ^e  capital  of  what  was  anciently 
Bithynia,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  whole  distance  was  not 
greater  than  twenty,  or,  it  might  be,  twenty-five  miles.  The 
necessaiy  ordera  w^e  given,  the  necessary  funds  were  amropri- 
ated.  The  Pasha  of  Broussa  was  empowered  to  cany  the  Govern- 
ment plan  into  effect,  and  the  neighbouring  population  was 
requireid  to  devote  its  labour  to  the  work  for  little  or  nothing. 
To  this  hour  a  good  half  of  the  road  remains  to  be  made.  The 
works,  for  no  apparent  reason,  came  to  a  standstill,  even  before 
the  great  earthquake  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  their  suspension. 

If  such  and  so  many  are  the  causes  of  decline  within  the 
Turkish  empire,  they  are  only  in  due  proportion  with  the  dangers 
which  threaten  its  existence  from  without.  These  dangers  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  ambition  of  powerful  princes,  or  to 
the  wOTking  of  adverse  opinions  in  Christendcnn.  They  i^nring 
in  great  part  from  causes  more  strictly  natural,  from  the  geogra- 
phical position  occupied  by  Turkey,  and  the  circumstances  which 
JttendJS^t.  ^Uticaf  gmwi  a.  Jea^^ne.  Cc«ider  the  length 
of  frontier  which  separates  the  Sultan's  dominions  from  those  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Persia,  to  say  nothing  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary.  The  waters  of  the  Euxine  sdone  break  the  conti- 
nuity of  a  line  extending  fitmi  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  traditions  of  that  old  aggressive  policy,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  views  of  religious  propagation^  and  which  at  lengdi 
was  not  so  much  resigned  by  choice  as  dropped  through  necessity, 
operate  even  now  so  far  as  to  keep  up  a  jealous  attention  at  the 
Porte  to  all  frontier  interests.  The  Colossus  stands  on  fragile 
feet,  and  therefore  naturally  makes  them  the  principal  object  of 
its  care.  Head  and  heart  may  shift  for  themselves,  provided  the 
extremities  be  secured  from  encroachment.  The  Forte  is  thus 
continually  brought  into  sensitive  contact  with  its  neighbours  at 
a  thousand  p<nnts.  Subjects  of  discussion,  motives  for  quarrel, 
are  seldom  wanting ;  intrigues  and  sympathies  work  together  for 
the  *  sick  man's '  ruin  ;  the  very  distances  from  one  point  to  ancyther 
of  a  vast  outline^  and  of  all  thoae  points  respectively  from  the 
capital,  serve  to  weaken  the  supreme  authority  in  its  exercise  of 
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administratiTe  power,  and  to  harass  with  cruel  effect  its  priacipal 
instrument,  the  army. 

Russia  cannot  be  at  ease  while  the  key  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  enipire  remains  in  the  Sultan's  possession.  If  it  be  the 
will  of  £urope  that  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  should 
undergo  no  change  of  hands,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Russian 
policy  should  seek  to  command  the  means  of  keeping  the  Porte 
in  awe.  That  policy  finds  a  natural  auxiliary  in  the  religious 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks.  It  finds  another  in  the  political  or 
religious  discontents  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia ;  and  yet  another  in  the  questionable  independence  main- 
tained by  the  highlanders  of  Montenegfro.  It  made  the  port, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  what  they  were 
before  the  Crimean  war ;  and  it  may  be  numbered  among  the 
motives  which  prevail  with  Russia  to  keep  up  a  military  esta- 
blishment at  once  so  onerous  and  so  imposing.  It  works,  more- 
over, by  intrigue,  by  affiliation  with  the  Armenians,  by  the 
issue  of  protections  in  the  form  of  passports  to  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  by  tampering  with  frontier  tribes,  and  moving 
the  springs  of  corruption  wherever  they  can  be  played  with 
advantage. 

From  other  motives  and  in  other  ways  the  French,  though 
not  immediately  bordering  on  Turkey,  act  but  too  often  so  as 
to  warrant  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust  and  apprehension  with 
respect  to  their  views  on  that  empire.  Their  conduct  on  various 
occasions  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Monte- 
negro, to  say  nothing  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  could  hardly 
inspire  the  Sultan's  Government  with  perfect  confidence  in  their 
professions.  They  seem  in  general  to  entertain  a  low  opinion 
of  the  Porte's  capacity  for  improvement,  and  are  therefore 
naturally  inclined  to  shape  their  policy  according  to  that  im- 
pression, preparing  rather  to  secure  their  own  interests  in  case  of 
a  break-up,  than  by  a  system  of  measures  firmly  and  strenuously 
carried  out  to  prevent  so  perilous  a  catastrophe.  It  is  clear 
that  their  conduct  tends,  by  the  discouragement  it  diffuses,  to 
accelerate  the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  hence,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  we  cannot  but  give  it  a  place  in  the  list  of 
dangers  to  which  that  portion  of  our  European  system  is  habitually 
exposed. 

Of  other  Powers,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  respectively 
stand  towards  the  Porte,  little  need  be  said  in  this  plage.  The 
policy  of  England  in  the  Levant  is  well  known,  and  offers  no 
room  for  question,  except  as  to  the  mode  and  degree  of  its  prac- 
tical application.  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  is  likely  under 
present  circumstances  to  take  part  in  any  measures  unfriendly 
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io  the  Poifte.  Together  with  Greece  and  Italy  they  might 
eventually  claim — and  Austria  the  foremost — ^to  have  a  share 
in  the  spoil ;  bat  they  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  wishing  to 
hasten  the  overthrow  of  an  empire  whose  dismemberment  would 
offer  much  greater  advantages  to  others  than  to  themselves. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  we  must  in  fairness  admit  that  on  the  mere 
ground  of  appearance  we  have  no  right  to  impute  ambitious 
schemes  or  evil  intentions  to  those  who  despair  of  the  sick 
man's  recovery :  unfortunately  there  is  illness  enough  to  create 
a  world  of  doubts  in  the  most  sanguine  mind.  The  suspicion, 
to  be  fairly  sustained,  must  find  its  justification  in  other  circum- 
stances, and  the  task  of  making  out  a  case  with  respect  to  them 
is  too  invidious  to  be  undertaken  without  an  immediate  necessity. 

There  is  something  more  agreeable,  something  more  promising 
in  view,  if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  a  disease,  apparently 
deep  seated  and  attended  with  so  many  forbidding  symptoms, 
is,  nevertheless,  open  to  remedies,  and  capable  of  yielding  to  a 
well-conducted  method  of  treatment.  The  inquiry  has  its 
interest  It  has  also  its  difficulties.  The  proofs  of  disorder  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  The  means  of 
recovery,  when  recognised,  have  much  to  contend  with  in  their 
application,  and  their  results,  for  the  most  part,  must  of  necessity 
in  the  commencement  be  conjectural.  That  men  are  liable  to 
perish  from  want  of  food  is  unquestionable  ;  but  who  can  prove 
at  seed-time  what  the  harvest  will  be  ?  One  thing  is  certain : 
we  must  sow  betimes  in  order  to  reap  in  season.  The  want  of 
such  precaution  would  cause  a  famine  fatal  to  all. 

False  principles  of  government,  corrupt  motives  of  action 
inflamed  by  religious  animosities,  conflicting  interests  arrayed 
against  each  other,  rooted  prejudices  and  anti-social  manners, 
have  concurred  to  place  the  Ottoman  empire  on  an  inclined 
plane.  The  position  is  one  of  natural  determination  towards  a 
state  of  exhaustive  weakness.  The  progress  of  other  states  in 
knowledge  and  national  development  increases  by  comparison 
the  dangers  of  that  decline.  It  has  increased  them  practically 
on  the  side  of  Turkey,  as  a  long  series  of  defeats  and  losses  may 
serve  to  testify.  The  expansive  energies  of  civilisation  can  no 
longer  brook  the  inertness,  and  in  some  respects  the  exclusive- 
ness,  of  a  country  so  fertile  in  resources,  and  so  obstructively 
situated,  and  one  which  offers  at  the  same  time  a  field  of  almost 
boundless  extent  for  remunerative  enterprise.  The  problem 
which  calls  for  solution  is  simply  this :  Can  the  strength  of  the 
empire  be  so  far  restored,  by  means  consistent  with  the  wants 
and  spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  preserve  internal  order  and  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  foreign  rowers  ? 
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Tbe  incurables,  who  for  means  of  regenerating  the  Turkuh 
empire  loek  to  the  revival  of  Mahometan  convictions,  most  tell 
xm  by  what  process  a  faith,  no  longer  entertained  even  in  Turkey 
by  reflecting  or  edocated  minds,  can  operate  as  the  motive  power 
of  a  government  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  its  tmnre  to 
restrain  the  passions,  and  frequently  to  counteract  the  impulses 
which  from  time  to  time  infuriate  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
race.  Under  a  system  of  administrati<m  thus  inspired  religieos 
belief  must  evidently  be  the  rule  of  right,  and  die  measure  of 
individual  worth.  How  then  would  Jew  and  Chrisliain  ferev 
either  as  to  political  right  or  in  respect  of  personal  eonsidera- 
tion?  Would  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  empire  be  secured 
in  these  times  by  forcibly  renewing  the  submission  of  <me>half 
of  its  population  to  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  other  ?  Would 
there  be  no  *  complaining  in  the  streets,'  no  danger  of  resisl- 
ance,  no  appeal  to  the  foreigner,  no  resentment  in  Christendom  ? 
Is  the  war  of  Hellenic  indep«idence  a  fable?  The  chastise- 
ment inflicted  on  Damascus  a  dream?  Are  the  Greeks  less 
sensible  than  they  were  of  degradation  and  oppression,  or  the 
nations  of  Europe  more  deaf  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  the 
ir^mpathies  of  religion  ? 

Lord  Overstone's  ^  Impossible  /'  may  her  applied  here  with  as 
much  propriety  as  to  the  supposed  capture  of  London.  Attempt 
to  force  back  the  waters  of  a  river  to  their  source,  and  you  will 
only  deluge  the  country — ^perhaps  ev«i  ruin,  if  not  drown,  its 
iidiabitants.  Another  and  ampler  basis  than  that  of  an  unsanc- 
tioned revelation  is  wanted  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  dilapidated 
empire.  Where  but  in  the  elements  of  social  harmony,  corrective 
of  discord  and  decomposition,  can  such  a  foundatioo  be  disco- 
vered ?  That  civilizing  process,  which  carries  out  materiattjaod 
morally  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Providence,  and  knits  together 
the  various  classes  and  pursuits  of  mankind  by  the  bonds  of 
genuine  interest,  combines  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  extenial 
defence,  internal  welfare,  and  legitimate  advancement  of  a  con- 
stituted community.  Religion  in  respect  of  belief,  like  the  action 
of  Ae  lungs,  is  involuntary,  and  therefore,  however  essential  to 
moral  as  breathing  to  bodily  health,  is  not  in  that  sense  properly 
a  subject  of  legal  enforcement  on  individuals  as  such,  and  still 
less  a  just  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  legislative  enactment  in 
other  matters.  A  body  politic,  the  compound  of  individual  man, 
partakes  of  his  mutable  and  moral  nature.  If  linked  inaeparabiy 
to  laws  believed  to  be  divine,  and  therefore  unalterable^  Ac 
interests  of  the  community,  which  require  change  of  law  with 
change  of  circumstances,  must  in  the  end  be  seriously,  perhaps 
even  fatally,  compromised.     To  this  dilemma  it  would  seem  that 
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the  Turks  are  now  reduced.  They  must  either  be  content  to 
govern  on  larger  principles,  with  the  advantage  of  proportionally 
extending  their  means  of  improvement  and  independence,  or  they 
must  incur  the  necessary  consequence  of  persisting  in  error  and 
thereby  having  to  contend  with  the  disaffection  of  their  Christian 
subjects  and  the  resentment  of  their  Christian  allies.  Sultans  may 
continue  to  be  Caliphs  for  their  Mussulman  subjects,  but  they 
must  learn  to  act  as  Sovereigns  for  the  people  at  large. 
^  The  difficulties  suggested  by  this  view  of  the  question  are  by 
no  means  so  great  as  they  may  appear  to  those  who  have  only  a 
general  acquaintance  with  Turkey,  its  empire,  and  its  history. 
The  Koran  is  far  from  being  that  unelastic  code  of  laws  which 
many  suppose.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  exact  mirror  of  Islam- 
ism  as  practised  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.  The  difference,, 
which  has  perceptibly  grown  up  between  the  letter  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  is  not  merely  one  of  suspension,  such  as  the* 
disose  of  hostilities  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  but  positively 
active,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  and  alliances  with  Christian 
Powers.  This  primary  departure  from  the  system  of  policy 
prescribed  by  Islamism  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  and  Francis  the  First  of  France,  first  set 
the  examine  of  an  alliance  between  the  Sovereign  of  the  Turka 
and  a  Christian  Ppwer.  The  act  was  founded  on  mutual  conve- 
nience suggested  by  their  respective  international  positions  at  the 
time.  It  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  relations  between 
the  Porte  and  other  European  Powers,  to  the  reception  of  consuls 
in  ontpoTts  of  Turkey,  ai^  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  them 
over  their  own  fellownnibjects.  It  was  the  first  link  in  a  series 
of  concessions  which  may  be  fitly  called  extro'Koramc^  and  which 
were  gradually  made  to  the  necessity,  more  and  more  felt  by  the 
Porte,  of  obtaining  for  herself  a  less  insulated  position  as  to  the 
states  of  Christendom. 

Internal  reforms  were  conunenced  in  the  same  spirit  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  by  Selim,  the  last  saltan  of  that  name. 
The  Janissaries,  excited,  no  doubt,  by  the  Ulemah,  broke  into 
open  rebellion,  and  the  reaction  which  followed  cost  the  reforming 
Sultan  both  his  throne  and  his  life.  Mustapha,  who  succeeded 
to  the  former,  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  coisun.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  brother  Mahmoud  to  realize  the  plans  of  Selim, 
and  to  revenge  that  Saltan's  death  by  the  extermination  of  the 
Janissaries*  This  ill-disciplined  and  unmanageable  militia  was 
replaced  by  a  regular  army,  formed  on  the  European  model.  The 
Sultan  put  forth  all  his  energy  for  its  completion ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  his  empire,  proved  and  increased  by  successive  misfortunes 
— by  the  war  with  Russia,  which  terminated  in  the  Treaty  of 
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Adrianople  ;  by  the  independence  of  Greece,  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Nararino;  and  by  the  victorious  progress  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor— compelled  him  to  enter  into 
closer  relations  with  Christian  Europe.  The  proclamation  of 
GulhanSy  and  the  introduction  of  extensive  reforms  under  the 
name  of  Tanzinuxt-Hairieh^  gave  a  solemn  and  imposing  earnest 
of  Mahmoud's  sincerity.  They  were  the  foundations  of  a  real 
improvement  in  the  Turkish  administrative  system,  and  more 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  Rayahs,  those  Christian  and  other 
noif-Mussulman  subjects  who  were  bound  to  pay  a  yearly  poll- 
tax  to  the  Grand  Signior.  Further  and  more  decided  measures 
of  reform  were  subsequently  adopted.  Those  of  a  judicial  cha- 
racter were  not  the  least  important.  A  court  was  established  for 
the  trial  of  civil  causes  between  the  Porte's  subjects  and  foreigners. 
It  was  a  mixed  tribunal,  taking  cognizance  more  particularly  of 
differences  arising  in  trade  and  navigation.  Its  maxims  of  law 
and  rules  of  procedure  were  derived  from  Christian  sources.  Our 
leading  principles  and  forms  of  trial,  exclusive  of  juries,  have 
been  established  even  by  firman  in  some  of  the  criminal  courts; 
and  at  Constantinople  in  the  highest  of  those  courts^  where  Ma^ 
hometan  law  prevails  unaltered,  our  Consul-General  is  allowed 
to  sit  with  the  power  of  watching  the  proceedings,  and  arresting, 
until  he  expresses  his  assent,  the  execution  of  judgment  in  the 
case  of  any  British  subject  brought  to  trial  on  a  capital  charge. 

To  these  beneficial  innovations  are  to  be  added  the  establish- 
ment of  Lazarettos  for  quarantine  against  plague  and  cholera; 
and  at  later  periods  the  suppression  of  negro  slave-trade  with  a 
view  to  that  of  slavery  itself,  the  abolition  of  torture  and  of  capital 
punishment  in  cases  of  conversion  from  Islamism,  the  recognition 
of  Protestantism  as  one  of  the  protected  and  established  religions 
in  Turkey. 

During  the  Crimean  war  a  notable  enlargement  took  place  in 
other  branches  of  social  progress,  inconsistent,  more  or  less,  with 
the  restrictions  of  Mussulman  law,  but  required  by  the  necessities 
of  the  empire.  Loans  were  raised  at  interest  in  foreigrn  countries 
for  the  service  of  the  State.  The  Porte's  Christian  subjects, 
released  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  were  declared  to  be  admis- 
sible, as  privates  and  officers,  to  the  Imperial  army.  Turkish 
battalions  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  British  commanders ; 
and  British  agents  were  allowed  to  raise  levies  among  the  Turks 
for  an  irregular  military  corps  to  be  paid  and  officered  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  At  one  time  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and 
Galata  were  held,  in  aid  of  the  police,  by  detachments  of  the 
French  and  English  armies. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  all  previous  reforms,  together  with 
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important  additions,  were  confirmed  and  declared  by  an  imperial 
proclamation,  known  as  the  Hatt-y^Homayoun^  solemnly  promul- 
gated and  inserted  as  a  pregnant  fact  in  the  general  treaty  of  peace. 
Among  its  new  provisions  were  two  in  particular,  characterized 
by  a  degree  of  liberality  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass. 
By  one  the  faculty  of  holding  land  in  fee  throughout  Turkey  was 
granted  to  foreign  subjects,  widi  a  reserve  of  some  preUminary 
arrangements.  By  the  other  both  natives  and  foreigners  are 
allowed  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  matters. 

These  are  telling  facts,  and  we  are  bound  to  give  them  our 
candid  and  serious  attention.  They  have  removed  no  small  part 
of  the  difiBculty  which  Islamism  opposes  in  theory  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  European  principles.  They 
encourage  a  hope  that  the  remaining  obstacles  may  be  gradually 
surmounted.  Most  of  them  show  to  demonstration  that  in 
Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  custom  and  law  must  ultimately  yield 
to  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  State.  We  are  friends  to 
the  Sultan's  empire.  We  do  not  seek  to  overthrow  or  to  under- 
mine its  dominant  faith.  We  only  desire  that  religion  should 
cease  to  be  so  applied  to  worldly  affairs  as  to  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  them  ruinous  to  the  public  weal.  We  urge  the 
expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  carrying  fully  into  effect 
those  salutary  reforms  which  have  been  long  and  strenuously 
recommended  to  the  Sultan  by  his  allies,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  his  supreme  authority,  proclaimed  in  his  name  to 
the  whole  world,  and  recorded  under  the  most  solemn  forms  of 
international  engagement  We  desire,  in  other  words,  to  obtain 
for  the  Porte  a  real  instead  of  a  fictitious  independence — the 
well-grounded,  durable  respect,  and  not  the  mere  precarious 
soffisrance,  of  contemporary  Powers. 

All  classes  of  the  population  would  gradually  feel  the  benefit 
of  a  change  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  favourably  on  their 
interests  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Any  discontents  which 
may  prevail  among  the  Turks  arise  principally  out  of  causes  in- 
dependent  of  their  religious  prejudices,  though  naturally  seen  in 
connection  with  them.  A  state  of  transition  in  matters  of  deep 
and  extensive  concern  is  always  attended  with  inconvenience  to 
many,  with  a  dislocation  of  partial  interests,  and  a  rupture  of 
much  that  is  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  habit  and  early  associ* 
ations.  To  halt  between  two  systems,  instead  of  frankly  adopt- 
ing the  one  which  on  the  whole  is  preferable,  can  have  no  effect 
but  that  of  prolonging  evils  incident  to  both.  Unfortunately  such 
has  been  hitherto  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  Government,  which, 
however  excusable  in  some  respects,  is  far  from  being  necessary, 
and  cannot  fail  to  prolong  their  difficulties. 

Under 
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Under  the  old  system,  confiscations,  crown  lands,  royalties, 
property,  whether  moveable  or  immoyeable;  lapsing  to  the 
sovereign,  forced  labour,  offerings  not  always  quite  voluntary, 
requisitions  in  kind,  and  other  incidental  sources  of  profit,  were 
auxiliary  to  the  revenue  derived  from  tithes,  taxes,  and  customs. 
The  Spahis  and  Timariotes,  who  held  their  lands  on  condition  of 
military  service,  were  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  take  the  field 
armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  expense.  On  the  extermination 
of  the  Janissaries  in  1826  a  regular  army,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  formed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  later  a  civil  list  was  estab- 
lished in  place  of  the  crown  lands  and  other  imperial  sources  of 
revenue.  Life,  property,  and  honour  were  also  secured  by  charter 
to  subjects  of  all  classes  against  the  assaults  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  Sultan  and  his  Government  had  in  consequence  to  look  ex- 
clusively to  the  exchequer  for  ways  and  means  in  carrying  on 
the  administration,  and  providing  for  the  peace,  the  defence,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  empire.  Hence  it  became  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  an  improved  system  of  finance  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  collection  of  the  taxes  should  be  cleared  of  all  those 
abuses  and  corrupt  practices  which  at  once  oppressed  the  people 
and  defrauded  the  treasury.  A  child  may  perceive  that  discon- 
tent, embarrassment,  and  ruin  must  be  the  necessary  consequences 
of  drying  up  the  old  sources  of  supply  without  opening  new  ones, 
of  depriving  the  dominant  classes  of  their  long^-cherished  privi- 
leges without  enabling  them  to  realize  the  compensations  offered 
by  a  more  liberal  and  productive  course. 

Respect  for  the  Sultan,  consideration  even  for  his  weaknesses, 
submission  to  his  authority,  nay,  to  his  pleasure,  are  still  uni- 
versal among  the  Mussulman  population.  From  time  to  time, 
and  not  un  frequently,  there  are  disturbances,  now  in  this,  now  in 
that  province ;  but  they  arise  nearly  always  from  local  causes, 
and  are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Excesses  may  be  com- 
mitted by  some  body  of  insurgents  ;  the  magistrates  may  be  over- 
powered, individuals  may  sufier,  and  the  immediate  object  of 
aversion  may  be  swept  away.  But  after  a  time  the  Sultan's  autho- 
rity is  sure  to  ride  over  all  obstacles,  and  to  restore  the  public 
peace  with  more  or  less  severity,  and  some  feeble  show  of  repara- 
tion. The  army,  inadequate  as  it  is  to  the  wants  of  the  empire, 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-paid,  thinned  by  frequent  marches  over 
miserable  roads,  and  having  no  reason  to  rely  upon  its  officers, 
rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  perform  its  duty.  Discipline,  though 
imperfect,  gives  it  a  constant  advantage  over  the  rude,  extem- 
pore levies  opposed  to  its  arms.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  such 
occurrences  l^d  more  and  more  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the 
empire  by  a  two-fold  process.      Parties  brought  into  conflict 
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wear  each  other  down,  and  the  Government,  which  finally  re- 
duces them  to  order,  accomplishes  its  purpose  at  a  loss,  not  easily 
repaired,  in  men  and  money. 

A  despot's  strength  is  the  weakness  of  his  subjects.  The 
strength  of  a  constitutional  government  resides  in  the  wealth  and 
good-will  of  the  people.  Ill  fares  the  country  where  neither  the 
strong  hand  nor  the  willing  heart  is  to  be  found. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  when  in  their  flow,  were 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  religious  enthusiasm,  military  discipline, 
national  character,  and  unanimity  of  purpose.  Their  decline  may 
generally  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  progress  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  particularly  of  northern  Christendom,  in  the  arts  of 
war,  in  population,  in  produce,  and  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
whether  social  or  political.  If  the  Turks,  made  confident  by 
repeated  victories,  and  strong  in  their  submission  to  a  single  will, 
had  found  it  easy  to  spread  over  countries  where  the  elements  of 
resistance  were  feeble,  they  could  not  but  suffer  in  their  turn 
under  the  natural  consequences  of  an  unreasonable  policy,  of  an 
evil  administration,  and  of  decaying  morals,  when  they  had  to 
deal  with  adversaries  who  had  prospered  in  proportion  to  their 
decline.  The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janissaries,  the  enervating 
habits  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the  corrupting  intrigues  of  adventurers 
at  court  and  in  office,  were  hardly  needed  to  complete  the  dis- 
astrous process.  Much,  however,  in  the  bright  as  well  as  in  the 
darker  period,  may  be  traced  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
reigning  Sultan  or  of  the  principal  depositary  of  his  power.  The 
nature  of  the  government  and  the  character  of  the  people  require 
a  firm  will  at  the  helm.  Mahomet,  the  conqueror  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  immediate  successors,  are  brilliant  illustrations  of 
this  ^ct.  Mahmoud,  the  present  Sultan's  father,  ruled  with 
power,  and  commanded  general  respect,  notwithstanding  his 
losses,  his  reforms,  his  sanguinary  executions,  and  the  vile  de- 
baucheries which  closed  his  life.  His  eldest  son  and  successor 
fell  into  contempt  through  want  of  resolution  and  energy, 
although  his  reign,  unsullied  by  any  measures  of  injustice  or 
cruelty,  was  marked,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  course  of  policy 
successful,  on  the  whole,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  fail- 
ings were  those  of  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition  unsustained 
by  that  vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  the  difficulties  of  his 
perilous  station  required.  If,  as  there  is  room  to  hope,  his 
younger  brother,  the  reigning  Emperor,  should  carry  out  the 
reforms  and  improvements  adopted  by  Abdul  Mehjid,  with 
the  energy  displayed  by  Mahmoud,  both  Turk  and  Christian,  the 
empire  and  its  allies,  would  have  reason  t6  rejoice.     Appearances 
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at  first  were  decidedly  favourable  to  this  expectation ;  and  if  it 
were  true  that  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  intends  in  good  earnest  to 
limit  his  connubial  establishment  to  a  single  wife,  the  prospect 
might  soon  ripen  into  a  reality.  Economy  would  be  die  least 
advantage  of  such  a  limitation.  The  morals  and  mannen  of  the 
Seraglio  would  undergo  a  transformation  much  to  be  desired. 
The  example  would  operate  most  beneficially  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  Turkish  society.  The  harem  would  cease  to  be 
a  curse,  and  a  great  step  would  be  made  towards  an  intermixture 
of  classes.  But  we  must  be  content  to  wait.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  new  reign  has  commenced  in  Turkey  with  a  clear- 
ance at  the  palace.  Four  thousand  ladies  and  attendant  officers 
are  described  in  the  Turkish  annals  as  having  been  dismissed  on 
one  occasion.  A  vast  increase  of  paper  currency,  and  its  in- 
tended application  to  the  payment  of  the  army,  are  measures  of  - 
ominous  import  The  dismissal  of  the  late  Grand  Vizier  in 
favour  of  the  present  incumbent  is  a  very  questionable  move. 
Other  personal  changes  in  the  administration  have  no  distinct 
character,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Riza  Pasha,  may  be  referred 
to  mere  motives  of  convenience. 

Reduction  of  expense  is  an  excellent,  indeed  an  indispensable 
thing  to  begin  with,  especially  after  the  measureless  extravagance 
of  the  late  reign.  But  much  more  is  wanted.  Economy  itself, 
to  be  remedial,  must  be  applied  with  judgment  Now,  the  army 
is  already  too  small  for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  We  repeat 
that  it  does  not  exceed  a  third  of  the  numbers  displayed  on  paper. 
It  is  not  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  except  by 
harassing  and  wasteful  exertions.  Its  increase  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  its  diminution,  and  means  for  that  purpose  should 
be  sought  in  other  reductions,  particularly  in  the  reduction  of 
salaries  and  pensions,  and  also  in  a  more  effective  management 
of  the  revenue,  including  its  collection  and  administration. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Sultan's  dominions,  whether  we 
look  to  climate,  to  soil,  or  position,  are  rich  beyond  conception 
in  resources  of  every  kind.  We  have  only  to  name  the  countries 
which  are  comprised  within  their  limits,  and  every  doubt  on  this 
point  must  vanish  from  our  minds.  The  wonder  is  that  regions 
so  blessed  with  all  varieties  of  produce,  with  climates  so  favourable 
to  labour,  with  coasts  so  accessible  to  commerce,  and  with  full 
experience  of  these  advantages  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  should 
have  been  brought  to  such  degradation  at  a  period  when  other 
countries,  less  happily  endowed  by  nature,  have  reached  so  great 
a  height  of  prosperity  and  power.  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
the  vast  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Adrianople,  those  in  Asia,  watered 
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by  the  Hennus,  the  Meander,  the  Cayster,  the  Caicus,  and  the 
productive  provinces  extending  on  both  sides  along  the  Danube 
from  Hungary  to  the  sea — all  these,  and  many  other  districts  of 
surpassing  fertility,  are  only  waiting  for  the  long-expected  signal 
to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  industry,  wealth,  and  glory.  Let 
the  doors  be  thrown  open  to  the  arts,  the  science,  the  capital  of 
Europe — let  the  emulation  of  the  natives  be  encouraged  and  their 
fortunes  sufficiently  protected — let  the  reforms  to  which  the  Impe- 
rial Government  is  pledged  be  put  into  a  regular  course  of  exe- 
cution, and  the  most  satisfactory  results  would  be  sure  to  follow. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  revenue  has  increased  by  considerably  more 
than  a  fourth  since  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments, which  have  accompanied  that  progress,  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  extravagance,  corruption,  and  mismanagement,  or 
to  the  cost  of  putting  down  disturbances  engendered  by  a  vicious 
course  of  admmistration. 

The  reforms,  which  are  here  recommended,  must  be  viewed  as 
a  whole  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Tliey  are  comprehen- 
sive in  principle  and  also  in  their  application.  They  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  They  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  whatever  may  be 
the  separate  creed  of  each.  The  Imperial  proclamation,  in  which 
the  new  concessions  are  embodied,  together  with  the  earliest,  is 
a  real  charter  of  franchises,  the  Magna  Charta^  in  a  broader  sense 
than  ours,  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  various  provisions  it 
contains  may  be  severally  classed  under  the  following  heads  :— 

I.  Confirmation  of  beneficial  ordinances  already  proclaimed. 
II.  Extension  of  previous  concessions. 

III.  Removal  of  existing  abuses. 

IV.  Security  for  the  observance  of  new  measures. 
V.  Improvements  of  a  material  kind. 

The  field,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  wide  one,  and  surely  in  its 
compartments  there  is  no  want  either  of  liberality  or  of  apparent 
sincerity .■  A  system  of  reform,  which  aims  at  the  removal  of  all 
abuses,  the  perpetuation  of  all  franchises,  the  fusion  of  all  classes, 
the  development  of  all  resources,  the  entire  liberty  of  public 
worship  and  of  private  conscience  in  religious  matters,  the  exten- 
sion and  security  of  civil  rights,  and  an  enlarged  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  can  hardly  fail  to  engage  our  sympathy,  and,  considering 
the  difficulties  which,  in  a  country  like  Turkey,  surround  it,  to 
command  our  admiration  and  hearty  concurrence.  We  boast  too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  our  age  to  be  indifferent  to  one  of  its  greatest 
and  least  expected  achievements.  Our  free  institutions,  our  Pro- 
testant 
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testant  faith,  our  commercial  enterprise,  our  skill  in  manufactore 
— all  these  sources  of  our  national  greatness  are  de^ly  interested 
in  the  triumph  of  such  principles  over  bigotry,  ignontnoe,  and 
corruption  in  one  of  their  strongest  and  most  extensive  holds* 
'  It  is  obvious  that  our  Mussulman  allies  are  now  in  a  truly 
critical  stage  of  their  political  transition.  What  they  most  stand 
in  need  of  is  a  more  complete  application  of  these  new  principles 
with  an  earnest  enforcement  of  corresponding  measures.  Unfor- 
tunately  fresh  obstacles  occur  at  this  point  The  Sultan  looks  to 
his  ministers ;  the  ministers  look  to  each  other.  Some  of  them 
are  restrained  by  the  fear  of  responsibility,  some  by  their  personal 
interests ;  others  have  to  contend  with  false  imprassioos  contzacfced 
in  their  youth,  and  others  again  with  an  indigenous  love  of  ease 
and  habitual  self-indulgence. 

Among  those  statesmen  at  the  Porte,  who  admit  the  necessity 
without  promoting  the  progress  of  reform,  no  allegation  is  moce 
common  than  the  deficiency  of  suitable  agents.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  truth,  but  there  is  also  much  exaggeration  in  this  plea. 
Men  of  sufficient  ability  are  seldom  wanting  for  the  puUic  service 
when  the  authority  under  which  they  act  is  clear  and  determined 
in  its  views,  and  when  adequate  motives  for  individual  exertion 
are  brought  into  play. 

It  will  soon  be  forty  years  since  the  present  era  of  Turkish 
reforms  began.  A  new  generation  has  sprung  up  within  that 
period.  The  young  men  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  time  have  now 
attained  the  experience  of  age.  Those,  who  were  only  children 
then,  have  already  overstepped  the  halfway  road  of  life.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  none  among  them  whose  natural 
intelligence  had  taken  the  impress  of  the  time — none  who  felt 
that,  in  serving  a  reformed  government  with  zeal,  they  could  best 
fulfil  their  public  duties,  and  consult  their  own  interests.  Their 
minds  have  ripened  in  the  warmth  of  new  ideas :  they  have  had 
access,  in  maturing,  to  broader  avenues  of  knowledge  than  were 
open  to  their  predecessors,  who,  nevertheless,  sent  out  from  their 
ranks  the  earliest  instruments,  the  most  active  picmeera  of  reform. 
Between  the  two  classes,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  a  sufficient 
supply  might  surely  be  ifound,  if  not  for  giving  full  effect  to  all 
the  ministerial  functions,  at  least  for  conducting  the  principal 
departments  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  setting  an  example  of 
vigour  and  consistntcy  to  other  branches  of  the  government.  A 
Turk  with  good  manners,  who  can  talk  French,  who  has  visited 
the  chief  cities  of  Christendom,  and  has  some  acquaintance  with 
European  literature,  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  last  century,  a  phcenix 
or  a  black  swan.     The  Greeks  have  ceased  to  monopolise  the 
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main  channel  of  communication  between  the  Porte  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople.  The  fonctions  of  Chief  Interpreter 
are  generally  performed  by  a  M ussalman. 

What  serves  to  counteract  die  natural  tendencies  of  so  important 
a  chaise  is  favouritism,  which  is  still  but  too  often  the  arbiter  of 
public  appointments  in  Turkey.  This  evil  may  be  traced  to 
three  distinct  sources.  The  candidates  for  o£Bce  receive  their 
education  in  general  either  at  the  Porte  or  in  the  Seraglio.* 
Their  first  appointment  is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  some 
influential  person  at  one  of  those  two  seats  of  power.  Their  pro- 
motion is  frequently  the  result  of  a  similar  exercise  of  patronage. 
The  relations  of  patron  and  client,  which  formed  so  strong  an 
element  of  public  life  in  ancient  Rome,  survive  to  a  certain 
degree  at  Constantinople.  The  great  man  is  at  times  sustained 
by  his  political  dependents,  who,  in  turn,  look  up  to  him  for  the 
advanoonent  of  tbueir  fortunes.  Official  establishments,  though 
of  late  curtailed,  are  still  expensive,  and  the  majority  of  the 
incumbents  have  little  but  their  salaries  and  their  expectations 
wherewith  to  support  themselves.  Debts  are  consequently  in- 
curred, and  the  buikers,  who  lend,  employ  their  credit,  which  is 
considerable,  in  keeping  or  reinstating  in  office  dieir  respective 
debtors.  Hence  a  routine  most  favourable  to  misconduct,  inca- 
pacity, and  corraption ;  hence  a  discouragement  of  those  who 
seek  to  rise  by  honest  means  and  honourable  exertions  ;  hence  an 
assurance  that  no  amount  of  disgrace  will  permanently  exclude 
the  most  undeserving  character  from  office  and  power.  Such 
Pashas  as  Riza  and  Saffiti  must  laugh  at  being  dismissed,  since, 
however  clear  their  delinquency,  th/ey  are  allowed  to  keep  their 
ill-gotten  spoils,  with  the  certainty  of  returning  to  office  at  no 
^listant  period,  and  with  the  enjoyment,  meanwhile,  of  colossal 
pensions. 

There  is  much,  we  must  confess,  in  these  abuses  to  dishearten 
the  advocates  of  Turkish  revival.  But  they  are  not  irremediable, 
and  other  countries  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  same 
impediments  to  prog^ress.  Even  here,  in  our  own  country,  the 
struggle  of  private  interest  with  public  spirit  was  long  and  anxious. 
It  survived  both  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution.  It  hung  as 
a  cloud  over  our  expanding  prospects  in  the  last  century.  It 
required  the  resolution,  the  integrity,  and  the  genius  of  a  Burke 
to  check  its  progress ;  and  even  now  there  are  statesmen  who 
seem  to  fear  its  renewal,  and  to  look  for  its  death-blow  io  the 
more  than  doubtful  experiment  of  competitive  examinations. 

*  The  distioction  between  PorU  and  Seraglio  is  similar  to  that  elsewhere  between 
the  Pakns  and  the  Chancellerie,  the  Conrt  and  the  GoTemment,  the  Household  and 
the  IfiniitrT.  . 

If, 
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If,  in  this  respect,  we  are  better  on  the  whole  th|in  those  who 
went  before  ns,  what  securities  have  we  against  the  dangers  of  a 
relapse?  The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  less  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, and  we  act  under  the  control  of  public  opinion.  The 
servants  of  the  States  whatever  their  rank  or  denomination,  are 
regularly  if  not  abundantly  paid,  and  an  act  of  peculation  brought 
home  to  the  delinquent  would  at  least  be  stamped  with  ignominy 
and  hopeless  dismissal  from  office.  Appointments  also  are  made 
in  the  public  service  on  sounder  principles  and  under  a  stricter 
responsibility.  The  Turks,  it  is  true,  have  no  parliament,  and 
still  less  a  parliament  composed  of  individuals  responsible  to  a 
popular  constituency.  But  they  have  a  sovereign  whose  power 
is  absolute,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  empire  should  be  honestly 
served,  and  who  has  no  aristocratic,  municipal,  or  party  combi- 
nations to  manage.  In  fact,  without  the  immediate  sanction  of 
the  Sultan,  no  issue  of  money,  no  official  appointment  is  made ; 
no  act  of  administration,  no  decision  of  council,  no  sentence  of 
criminal  justice,  is  carried  into  effect  The  laws  against  malver- 
sation, bribery,  and  corruption  are  stringent,  and  to  every  breach 
of  them  a  penalty  more  or  less  severe  is  attached. 

In  aid  of  the  Sultan  there  is  a  Privy  Council,  a  Cabinet  for 
Aflairs  of  State,  whether  internal  or  foreign.  There  is  also  a 
more  comprehensive  council,  having  judicial  as  well  as  delibera- 
tive powers,  and  comprising,  together  with  the  Grand  Mufti  and 
others  of  the  Ulemah,  most  of  the  principal  functionaries.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  Board  of  Reform,  whose  president  is  a 
member  of  the  administration ;  and  occasionally,  under  urgent 
circumstances,  a  Council  of  Notables,  convened  by  supreme 
authority  from  the  provinces,  and  in  part  elected  there.  Moreover, 
in  each  province  there  is  a  separate  council  for  local  af&irs  under 
the  presidency  of  the  respective  pashas.  In  these  assemblies  the 
elective  principle  is  in  some  degree  employed,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  each  non-Mussulman  community  sits  among  the  members. 

The  pashas  are  no  longer  invested,  as  of  old,  with  plenary 
powers.  They  are  now  little  more  tiban  civil  commissioners. 
The  troops  are  placed  under  a  military  commander,  and  the  pro- 
vincial revenue  is  administered  by  a  separate  authority.  No 
capital  sentence  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  a  special  order 
from  Constantinople.  This  new  distribution  of  power,  though 
doubtless  in  some  respects  useful,  has  the  drawback  of  leaving  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  whose  leading  members  are 
men  of  influence  in  their  neighbourhood,  swayed  by  local  interests, 
indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  imperial  policy,  and  capable  at 
times  of  giving  law  to  the  pasha. 

A  surer  and  stronger  link  is  wanted  between  the  supreme 
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Government  and  the  provincial  authorities,  and  such  a  link  might 
perhaps  be  found  without  disturbing  the  present  divisions  of  the 
empire.  The  existing  pashaliks  might  be  grouped  into  clusters 
determined  by  territorial  conformation  or  by  local  convenience, 
and  each  of  the  clusters  might  be  superintended  by  a  governor- 
general  or  lord  high  commissioner,  representing  the  Sultan,  and 
enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  his  Government  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  delegation  are  to  be  found  in  Turkish  history.  One 
of  them  has  lately  been  given  in  the  person  of  Fuad  Pasha,  who, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Syria.  Another  took  place 
a  few  years  before,  when  the  two  adjacent  provinces  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  were  united  for  a  time  under  the  administration  of  a 
single  pasha,  who  in  earlier  days  would  probably  have  received 
the  appropriate  and  well-known  title  of  Bey-ler-bey,  or  Lord  of 
Lords.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  sufficient 
control  for  the  exercise  of  so  high  a  trust,  and  the  body  of 
Turkish  statesmen  would  not  be  required  to  supply  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  individuals  capable  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  and 
giving  thereby  a  general  and  uniform  e£kct  to  the  Sultan's  bene- 
ficent intentions. 

The  execution  of  such  a  plan  might  in  time  be  greatly  assisted 
by  opening  a  wider  field  of  instruction  to  candidates  for  public 
employment.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
A  college,  founded  by  the  Government,  exists  in  the  principal 
suburb  of  Constantiziople.  The  students  are  partly  Christian  and 
partly  Mussulman.  They  are  brought  up  together  on  equal  terms. 
The  institution  was  originally  a  School  of  Medicine.  It  has 
been  expanded  into  larger  proportions,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
contain  the  rudiments  of  an  university.  No  principle  stands  in 
the  way  of  its  further  extension.  As  a  model  for  similar 
foundations  in  the  chief  provincial  cities,  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  in  our  opinion  the  Turkish 
ariny,  far  from  being  too  large  for  the  wants  of  the  country, 
stands  in  need  of  a  considerable  increase,  with  reference  at  least 
to  the  numbers  actually  enrolled.  The  objections  are  not 
entirely  of  a  financial  character.  The  conscription  operates  on 
the  Turkish  population  alone,  and  the  supply  from  that  quarter 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  This  deficiency  has  been  felt  for 
some  years,  and  it  is  to  all  appearance  a  growing  evil.  How  is 
it  to  be  supplied  from  within  the  empire  if  not  by  recruiting 
among  those  portions  of  the  people  who,  on  religious  grounds, 
have  hitherto  been  exempted  from  military  service  ?  This  idea 
has   been   adopted  by  the  Porte,  and  made  acceptable  to  the 
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Christians  by  sabstttuting  a  war-tax  foi'  the  degrading  Haratsch, 
and  levying  it  on  all  religions  classes  alike.  But  the  egg  has 
been  somewhat  addled  in  the  hatching.  The  Christians  com- 
plain of  the  new  tax  as  presnjQg  unfairly  on  them ;  and,  as  no 
arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for  placing  them,  as  soldiers, 
on  a  proper  footing,  the  army  is  still  dependent  on  its  one 
declining  source  of  recraitment 

Whatever  may  be  hereafter  the  composition  of  the  army,  its 
numbers  cannot  be  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  of 
expense.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  others,  it  is  evident  that 
measures  calculated  to  remove  financial  abuses  and  to  render 
taxation  more  productive  stand  foronost  in  the  line  of  reform. 
Retrenchment  and  economy  are  the  best,  and  indeed  indis- 
pensable starting-points.  They  alone  can  at  present  obtain,  for 
any  security  the  Forte  could  offer  in  raising  m(Hiey  on  loan,  that 
confidence  which  might  re»open  the  money-markets  of  Europe  to 
her  proposals.  The  pump  must  have  water  to  make  it  work. 
The  first  remedial  operations  in  finance  would  be  attended  with 
a  partial  abandonment  of  the  customary  expedients,  and  it  is 
difficult  therefore  to  imagine  how  the  curative  process  could  be 
effected  without  a  temporary  accommodation  by  loans.  Ten 
years  ago  this  harbour  of  refuge  vras  closed  to  the  Porte  by  tra- 
ditional  scruples,  which  sabsequ^itly  gave  way  to  pressure,  as 
other  mistaken  notions  will  also  give  way  to  a  similar  force  of 
circumstances. 

T"^  On  this,  as  on  other  points,  much,  no  doubt,  is  wanted.  Bist 
the  resources,  be  it  observed,  are  natural,  the  obstacles  conven- 
tional. Opinion  works  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  out  the 
former,  and  to  test  the  latter  by  their  actual  utility.  Things 
deemed  impracticable  have  come  into  preparation  for  every-day 
use.  The  progress  of  improvement  is  scarcely  less  rapid  thui 
extensive. 

It  was  during  the  Crimean  war  that  strangers  commissioned 
by  foreign  governments  were  first  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
Porters  financial  deliberations.  They  had  to  contend  with  much 
jealousy  and  many  prejudices^  They  were  often  baffled  in  their 
researches ;  and  lif  they  succeeded  in  doing  any  good,  it  was  all 
but  limited  to  the  prevention  of  evil.  The  Porte  has  now 
accepted  the  services  of  two  gentlemen  who  are  actually  clerks 
in  the  British  Treasury,  and  to  them,  in  honourable  reliance  on  a 
friendly  government,  die  mysteries  of  Turkiik  finance  are  said  to 
be  fairly  unfolded.  Even  to  those  who  have  watched  at  home 
the  course  of  events  in  Turkey,  such  changes  appear  little  short 
of  miraculous.  They  are  earnests  of  further  advancement,  and 
seem  to  forbid  the  surrender  of  a  single  hope. 

It 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  except  on  paper.  In  every  department  some  practical 
steps  have  been  taken,  more  or  less,  in  the  right  direction.  Pro- 
gression langfuishes  rather  from  moral  than  from  material  causes, 
less  from  want  of  will  in  the  Government  than  from  the  tempera- 
ment of  individuals.  The  *  A^noZ-of-a//,'  so  well  known  in  our 
navy,  the  ^^  strong  pully  long  jmlly  and  pull  altogether ^  so  potent  in 
a  British  rowing-match,  have  still  to  be  impressed  on  our  Otto- 
man friends.  In  every  great  enterprise,  energy,  method,  system, 
concurrence  are  needed  for  success.  In  Turkey,  as  now  circum- 
stanced, and  more  perhaps  than  elsewhere,  these  qualities  of 
every  great  national  movement  have  to  be  sustained,  if  not 
inspired,  from  without  Happily  for  the  Turkish  Empire  suffi- 
cient means  and  motives  for  giving,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the  requi- 
site impulsion  to  its  endeavours  are  no  longer  out  of  reach.  The 
principal  States  of  Christendom  are  solemnly  pledged  to  support 
the  integrity  of  that  empire,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  member  of 
what  is  raUier  affectedly  called  the  'great  European  family.' 
When  acting  together  under  mutual  self-restricting  engagements 
they  are  capable  of  urging  their  joint  counsels  on  the  Porte 
without  that  danger  to  its  independence  which  might  accompany 
the  single  interference  of  any  neighbouring  Power:  Supposing 
their  views  to  be  honest,  and  their  recommendations  to  agree 
with  the  Porte's  declared  principles,  the  pressure  thus  exerted 
would  be  no  less  safe  than  useful.  Were  interested  motives  to 
pravail  in  secret  with  one  or  more  of  them,  the  vigilance  of 
England  would  not  go  to  sleep,  and  the  Porte's  position  would 
not  be  worse  than  if  it  were  one  of  political  estrangement  and 
insincere  profession.  The  union,  moreover,  of  its  advisers, 
thougb  perhaps  a  mere  show,  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
repress  any  tendency  to  foul  play  by  making  the  exposure  of 
intrigue  more  discreditable  and  offensive.  The  advice  of  oiu: 
own  Government,  in  particular,  would  be  tendered  with  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  inspiring  confidence  as  British,  and  command- 
ing attention  as  European.  The  treaty  of  peace,  which  guards 
the  Porte  expressly  against  foreign  interference  as  between  the 
Sultan  and  his  subjects,  would  be  anything  but  satisfactory  if  it 
were  held  to  preclude  the  Sultan's  allies  from  insisting  on  the 
enforcement  of  those  reforms  which  have  been  adopted  freely  by 
him  as  of  vital  importance  to  his  empire.  Who  will  deny  that 
the  continued  neglect  of  that  duty  exposes  them  more  and  more 
to  the  perils  and  sacrifices  attendant,  under  their  existing  engage- 
ments, on  the  empire's  dissolution,  whether  it  were  brought  about 
by  force  or  by  intrigue  ? 

Granted  that  the  prospect  of  a  diplomatic  conference  autho- 
rized 
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rized  only  for  definite  purposes  at  Constantinople  is  by  no  means 
attractive.  Still,  the  advantage,  or,  it  may  be,  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  such  an  expedient,  when  weighed  against  its  inam- 
venience,  will  be  found  to  preponderate.  Meanwhile  such  con- 
ferences as  are  intended  merely  to  patch  up  a  local  or  passing 
disturbance  abound.  We  are  but  lately  relieved  from  one,  the 
prolific  parent  of  numberless  protocols  in  Syria.  The  aifairs  of 
Montenegro,  those  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  ai^d  even  the 
mysteries  of  Turkish  finance  at  headquarters,  have  likewise  in 
turn  been  subjects  of  European  deliberation.  We  know  not  how 
soon,  or  where,  a  fresh  massacre  or  an  insurrection  may  necessi- 
tate further  interference. 

It  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  occasional  meetings 
have  also  their  portion  of  inconvenience  and  risk.  Their  failure 
is  discreditable  ;  the  effect  of  their  success  at  best  transient  and 
partial.  The  evils  they  are  meant  to  correct  are  themselves  the 
offspring  of  one  pervading  evil,  the  source  of  which  is  Constanti- 
nople. In  cases  of  sickness,  consultations  are  not  of  good  omen : 
but  at  times  they  cannot  be  avoided,  and  then  it  is  usuallj* 
thought  best  to  call  them  where  the  patient  resides,  and  not  on 
the  spot  where  his  fever  was  caught,  or  his  leg  fractured. 

In  these  high  matters,  to  which  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe 
habitually  and  necessarily  direct  their  attention,  although  die 
interest,  the  legitimate  interest,  is  common,  and  the  right  equal, 
our  own  Government  occupies  a  peculiar  position,  comparatively 
advantageous,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  responsible. 
The  causes  of  this  are  evident.  Of  all  the  Powers,  Great  Britain 
has  most  to  lose  by  the  inertness  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  least  to  gain  by  its  dismemberment  Though  her 
course  of  policy  may  at  times  give  umbrage  to  the  Porte,  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed,  and  the  character  of  our 
institutions,  exempt  her  from  mistrust.  Others  may  be  more 
feared,  and  consequently  more  favoured,  by  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities ;  but  confidence  and  goodwill  depend  in  reality  less  on  fear 
than  on  hopes  and  sympathies. 

The  subject  in  hand  is  so  large,  its  bearings  so  multiplex,  and 
the  questions  it  embraces  so  momentous,  that,  even  in  this  rapid 
sketch  of  its  principal  bearings,  there  may  be  enough  to  weary, 
if  not  to  bewilder,  tne  most  patient  of  readers.  We  never  pre- 
tended to  bring  the  totality  of  its  elements  within  so  narrow  a 
compass  ;  and  at  this  stage  we  aim  at  nothing  more  than  a  very 
light  notice  of  two  or  three  outstanding  points  which  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Authors,  in  seeking  to  explain  the  decline  of  Turkish  power, 
have  noticed  two  practices,  in  particular,  as  helping  greatly  to 
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accelerate  it  One,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  the 
debasement  of  the  coinage.  The  other  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
Imperial  princes  from  all  share  in  public  business. 

The  discredit,  uncertainty,  and  temptation  to  fraud,  which 
attend  the  former  immoral  and  illusive  expedient,  have  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  produced  more  or  less  the  same  deplo- 
rable effects.  Our  own  history  may  be  quoted  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  A  prominent  example  is  offered  by  Froude 
in  his  account  of  the  financial  embarrassments  which  occurred 
under  the  protectorate  of  Somerset.  Some  of  us  can  personally 
remember  with  what  determination  Parliament  on  the  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee  in  1816  enacted  at  every  hazard  the 
renewal  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank. 

With  respect  to  the  princes,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
restrictions  to  which  they  are  condemned  must  operate  with  two- 
fold venom  upon  the  state.  The  jealousy,  which  keeps  them 
spell-bound  in  the  Seraglio,  hoodwinks  their  understandings,  and 
renders  the  want  of  knowledge  an  heirloom  in  the  ruling  family, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  confirms  their  imperial  keeper  in  those 
habits  of  indolence  and  self-indulgence  which  the  dread  of  com- 
petition and  popularity  on  their  side  might  otherwise  counteract. 
It  tells  with  unusual  force  in  a  country  where  so  much  depends 
on  the  personal  acquirements  of  the  sovereign,  and  at  a  period 
when  every  government  is  expected  to  give  proof  of  qualities 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  its  people  and  the  progress  of 
its  rivals.  A  word  would  suffice  to  remove  this  nightmare  from 
the  palace,  and  its  consequences  from  the  empire.  But  that  word 
must  be  pronounced  by  the  Sultan  himself;  and  he  cannot  with 
reason  be  expected  to  pronounce  it,  until  he  is  brought  to  com- 
prehend the  injustice  and  real  impolicy  of  the  established  practice. 

The  reigning  Sultan  was  treated  with  brotherly  indulgence  by 
his  late  kind-hearted  predecessor.  He  was  allowed,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  liberty  ;  nor  was  he  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  sources  of  Western  instruction.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  access  to  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  essential  to  a  liberal  course  of  education  in  Christen- 
dom was  of  very  contracted  proportions;  and  we  have  never 
heard  that  he  was  at  any  time  called  to  take  part  in  political 
matters  during  his  brother's  reign.  Granting  him  the  best  inten- 
tions and  a  sound  natural  discernment,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  he  possesses  either  the  habits  or  the  principles  which  are 
required  to  give  him  a  real  control  over  his  ministers,  and  to 
fortify  him  against  the  seductions  of  irresponsible  power.  If  he 
is  sincere  in  his  professions  of  reform,  and  feels,  as  in  that  case 
he  must,  the  difficulties  which  surround  him,  he  will  not  be  sorry 
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to  lend  an  ear  to  the  counsels  of  his  allies,  and  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  their  nnited  and  sympathetic  support 

It  would  certainly  require  more  than  a  word  to  redress  the 
defects  of  the  currency ;  but  the  temporary  sacrifice  essential  to 
that  object  would  be  overpaid  by  its  restitts,  and  a  real  economy, 
such  as  now,  it  would  appear,  is  in  progress,  followed  by  other 
productive  reforms,  and  sustained  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
friendly  Powers,  jrould  go  far  to  revive  the  credit  and  open  the 
resources  of  the  Porte  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

We  ground  our  hopes,  in  this  respect,  on  measures  which 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sultan's  Government  within 
the  last  few  months.  A  sweeping  reduction  of  the  household 
establishment,  the  adoption  of  a  less  extravagant  scale  of  salaries 
and  pensions,  more  than  one  attempt  to  moderate  the  profifts  of 
usury,  the  contraction  of  paper  issues,  advances  made  from  the 
sovereign's  private  treasury  in  payment  of  arrears  due  on  public 
account,  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  for  the  control 
of  administrative  expenses,  and,  above  all,  the  admission  of 
foreign  agents  to  the  examination  of  the  State  finances,  are  so 
many  indications  of  a  decided  tendency  towards  impTorement. 
Some  of  these  measures  may  be  incomplete,  and  they  aore  all 
subject  to  curtailment  and  misdirectipn ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
ivarrant  the  hopes  we  have  already  expressed,  and  may  well 
encourage  those  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Sultan's  welfare,  to  lend  him  all  reasonable  aid  in  die 
prosecution  of  his  internal  reforms. 

Those  to  whom  every  molehill  is  a  mountain,  every  redoubt 
an  impregnable  fortress,  may  fancy  that  the  gjeateBt  success  in 
these  respects  would  have  little  or  no  effect — -if  any,  a  disastrons 
one — on  that  diversity  of  laces,  and  consequent  opposition  of 
feelings  and  interests,  which  makes  the  Turkish  empire  a  hotbed 
of  internal  disunion.  That  there,  as  elsewhere,  difficulty  and 
danger  exist,  cannot  be  fairly  denied ;  but  candour,  while  making 
the  admission,  is  entitled  to  pmtest  against  its  exaggeration.  In 
their  days  of  prosperity,  the  most  enlightened  of  Turkish  ministeis 
might  reasonably  have  opposed  any  serious  relaxation  of  the 
Mussulman  system.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  tHaaX  all 
went  on  as  usual,  and  that  no  defeat  or  deficit,  insurrection  or 
calamity,  was  likely  to  throw  more  than  a  passing  shadow  on  tbe 
stability  of  the  empire.  Turks  were  Turks ;  and  Rayahs,  Rayahs. 
Both  were  to  move  invariably  in  their  separate  spheres ;  and  if 
Christian  heads  were  exposed  to  Turkish  asbres^  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  be  occasionally  cut  oC  But  the  succeosors  of 
those  statesmen  have  no  such  luxury  to  enjoy.  They  are  em* 
barked  on  b  current  generated  by  false  principles  and  vicioas 
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errors,  which  threatens  to  sweep  them  into  ruin,— government, 
religion,  empire,  and  all  I  It  is  onlj  by  steaming  or  rowing 
strenuously  against  the  flood  that  they  can  hope  to  escape.  Their 
b^t  exertions  may  ultimately  fail ;  but,  taken  in  the  riffht  direc- 
tion,  they  aS^  g^d  chances  of  si^fety,  retarding  meanwhUe  the 
consummation  to  be  dreaded,  and  softening  the  approaches  to 
what  in  the  end  may  prove  inevitable. 

This  for  the  worst.      But  the  danger  itself  is  far  less  than 
might  be  supposed  at  a  distance.     Numerous,  and  at  heart  dis- 
affected, as  the  Sultan's  non-Mussulman  subjects  are,  they  have 
by  no  means  the  force  either  of  union  or  of  endurance.     Their 
separation  into  different  classes  on  the  g^und  of  race  or  creed  is 
evidently    a   source   of   weakness   to   them.     They    have   little 
sympathy  for  each  other.     They  are  rival  competitors  for  Turkish 
favour,    and  in  some  respects  antagonistic  among  themselves. 
What  they  have  most  in  common  is  the  habit  of  submission  to 
Turkish  rule.     Neither  Greek,  nor  Armenian,  nor  Sclavonian 
can  hope  to  occupy  a  throne  left  vacant  by  the  professor  of  Islam- 
ism.     Each  class  in  the  supposed  case  would  probably  consent 
more  cheerfully  to  the  Sultan's  authority  than  accept  the  rule  of 
an  adverse  Christian  sect.     M.  Ubicini, — we  quote  from  Lady 
Easthope's  excellent  translation  of  his  work, — has  the  following 
words : — '  The  ancient  and  bitter  animosities  which  divide  the 
Christian  communities  subject  to  the  Porte,  the  jealousy  and 
detracting  spirit  which  infect  them  all,  have  augmented  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  task.'  *    The  Christians,  in  proportion  as  the  Turks 
extend  the  circle  of  their  privileges,  and  treat  them  with  for- 
bearance and  considemtion,  have  less  to  stimulate  their  longing 
for  independence,  and  less  to  raise  them  above  the  dread  of  their 
long-established  conquerors.     On  the  same  account  their  hold 
upon  the  sympathies  of  Christendom,  and  the  confidence  they 
might  derive  from  that  source,  are  greatly  attenuated.     Besides, 
the  weight  of  the  Ottoman  sceptre  has  never  pressed  upon  them 
by  immediate  contact  with  the  whole  surface  of  their  every*day 
life.     From  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
they  have  been  allowed,  in  some  important  respects,  to  manage 
their  own  af&irs.     Even  the  collection  of  the  Haratsoh,  before 
the  abolition  of  that  tax,  was  intrusted  to  their  own  magistrates. 
The  amount  to  be  levied  on  each  district  was  fixed  by  the  Porte, 
or,  it  might  be,  by  the  Pasha ;  but  the  assessmeift  was  regulated 
by  the  eiders  or  notables  of  each  religious  community.     VThttt 
they  most  felt,  and  what  in  reality  they  had  most  to  complain  of, 
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was  the  arbitrary  abuse  of  power,  the  unauthorized  exactions,  the 
oppressive  or  humiliating  treatment  of  individuals.  But  all  diese 
incentives  to  revolt  have  been  gradually  dispersed,  and  are  more 
likely  to  die  away  from  want  of  fuel  than  to  gather  fresh  strength 
from  an  increase  of  liberty  and  the  prospects  of  further  improve- 
ment 

More,  much  more,  if  our  space  would  admit  of  it,  might  be 
written  on  this  inexhaustible  theme.  Writer  and  reader  have 
hitherto  travelled  on  together,  and  have  now  together  reached, 
not  indeed  the  terminus,  but  a  station  where  they  may  conve- 
niently take  breath,  and  review,  as  from  some  elevated  point,  the 
various  stages  of  their  road.  The  object  of  the  journey  is  not  an 
idle  one.  Its  character  is  most  serious.  It  cannot  be  dismissed 
from  thought  like  a  railway  excursion  or  a  dissolving  view.  Let 
us,  before  we  part,  compare  notes, .  aAd  determine,  if  possible, 
whether,  from  argument  and  statement  here  set  forth,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  drawing  conclusions  on  which  our  minds  may  rest  with 
a  certain  amount  of  conviction,  and  whether  we  are  entitled  in 
conscience  to  wish  that  our  convictions  should  pass,  as  eventual 
rules  of  action,  into  the  minds  of  others  more  powerful  than  our- 
selves. 

Has  it  been  fairly  established,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  strong  motives  continually  in  operation,  and 
founded  on  our  own  immediate  interests,  for  maintaining  and 
improving  our  friendly  relations  with  Turkey  ;  that  a  consider- 
able and  growing  portion  of  our  trade  is  derived  from  the  Turkish 
dominions ;  that,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  we  have  much  to 
apprehend  from  their  further  decline  or  dissolution ;  and  that  our 
communications  by  steam  and  telegraph  with  India  and  our 
immense  possessions  there  are  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  Government  ? 

In  the  next  place,  are  we  satisfied  that  it  has  been  our  policy, 
and  also  our  practice,  from  an  early  period,  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  Porte  ?  Have  we  not,  in  later  years,  and  in 
actual  emergencies,  either  hastened  to  her  succour  by  means  of 
counsel,  mediation,  and  even  occasionally  by  active  assistance, 
or  taken  part,  however  reluctantly,  in  coercive  measures  calcu- 
lated to  bring  her  into  a  state  of  political  harmony  with  the 
Powers  of  Christendom  ? 

Thirdly — Is  it  not  proved  that,  as  one  of  those  Powers,  we 
have  given  our  formal  guaranty  for  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  incurring  thereby  a  positive  obligation 
to  redeem  our  pledge,  when  called  upon,  at  the  cost  or  immediate 
risk  of  British  treasure  and  blood  ? 

Fourthly— 
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Fourdily — Is  it  not  manifest  that,  whether  from  within  or  from 
without,  the  Turkish  empire  is  exposed  to  an  imminent  danger  of 
falling*  into  confusion  and  becoming  eventually  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  its  most  powerful  neighbours,  liable  at  any  time  to 
become  adverse  to  our  policy  and  jealous  of  our  prosperity  ? 

Fifthly — Has  it  not  been  shown  that  Turkey,  notwithstanding 
its  many  causes  of  weakness  and  of  social  embarrassment,  possesses 
a  fund  of  resources  which  have  only  to  be  worked  by  means 
within  reach,  in  order,  as  a  consequence  of  the  process,  to  retard 
indefinitely,  if  not  to  avert  entirely,  the  impending  catastrophe  ? 
May  it  not  be  added  with  truth  that  the  obstacles  to  improvement 
are  so  far  from  being  irremovable  that  many  of  them,  and  some 
in  appearance  the  most  obdurate,  have  already  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  necessity  and  the  evidence  of  facts  ? 

Sixthly — Can  it  be  denied  at  the  same  time  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  displayed,  together  with  a  sense  of  its  weakness, 
an  utter  incapacity  for  extricating  itself  without  support  and 
assistance  from  the  dangers  which  surround  it ;  that,  left  to  its 
own  unaided  exertions,  it  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  escape  ; 
that  even  now  it  depends  for  existence  on  the  forbearance  of  the 
Christian  Powers ;  and  that  we  are  bound  in  duty,  no  less  than 
entitled  to  require  as  the  price  of  our  guaranty,  its  strenuous  en* 
forcement  of  such  measures  as  are  necessary,  according  to  its  own 
proclaimed  and  recorded  confession,  to  sustain  its  vitality  and  to 
justify  the  responsible  confidence  of  its  allies? 

If,  as  it  would  seem,  there  can  be  only  one  true  answer  to 
these  questions,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them 
may  be  left  with  safety  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country. 
The  interests  of  our  trade  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Danube, 
those  of  our  political  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Mediterranean,  those  again  of  our  direct 
communications  with  India — to  say  nothing  of  China  and  Austra- 
lia— are  palpably  concerned  in  the  decision.  Are  we  to  relin- 
quish, when  it  is  most  needed,  a  policy  dating  from  one  of  the 
best  periods  of  our  history  ?  Are  we  to  surrender  without  neces- 
sity a  position  acquired  by  the  exertions  of  our  diplomacy,  and 
by  the  triumphs  of  our  arms?  Are  we  to  wait  with  fettered 
limbs  and  bandaged  eyes  for  that  solution  of  the  Eastern  question 
which  we  of  all  others  have  most  reason  to  deprecate  ?  Or,  are 
we,  in  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit,  to  confront  the  peril  which 
hiAerto  we  have  never  ceased  to  acknowledge, — to  employ  at 
once,  though  with  some  inconvenience  and  doubt,  the  means 
required*  for  meeting  it  with  efiect, — and  to  do  our  best  without 
hesitation  for  diverting  a  calamity  which,  be  it  far  or  near,  must 
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he  attended  in  its  eoniiimmation  with  evils  of  tbe  greatest 
magnitade? 

A  straight,  an  obvious  course  lies  open  befioce  us.  It  is  recom- 
mended no  less  by  a  tme  conception  of  our  interests  than  bj 
rights  and  obligations  pressed  home  on  ouv  sense  of  doty  by  a 
just  apprehension  of  worse.  We  are  free  to  enter  upon  it,  or 
rather  to  persist  in  following  it,  without  any  immediate  sacrifices^ 
even  of  a  financial  kind,  and  with  no  greater  di£Bculties  to  en- 
counter than  must  ever  attend  upon  a  course  of  diplomatic  action 
limited  by  its  object  rather  thsui  by  time,  and  applied,  in  con- 
currence with  other  Powers^  less  in  earnest  perhaps  than  our- 
selves, but  engaged  ostensibly,  as  we  are,  to  the  complicated 
affains  of  a  distant  empire  and  a  mistrustful  government. 

Should  doubts  remain,  let  the  alternative,  such  as  it  is  described 
above,  be  fairly  and  carefully  weighed.  Let  it  be  weighed  in 
connection  with  our  special  engagements.  If  there  be  any  ulterior 
consideration,  which  ought  to  tell  poweifully  aa  the  scale,  it  is 
this.  A  course  of  policy  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace  by  means  of  an  improved  administrative  system  throughout 
the  Turkish  empire  under  the  concurrent  operation  of  the  Porte 
and  her  allies,  even  if  it  were  to  fail  as  to  the  ultimate  intention, 
would  in  its  progress  work  beneficially  for  Eunftpe,  and  more 
especially  to  die  relief  of  millions  in  Turkey  who  are  still  ex- 
posed in  various  degrees  to  the  joint  effinats  of  misgorenunent 
and  fanaticism. 

We  have  not  been  deterred  by  distance  or  expenae  fix)m 
seeking  to  correct  by  force  of  arms  the  perversensss  of  China 
and  Mexico.  In  both  instances  we  have  acted  in  concert  with 
allies,  who,  not  unfairly,  may  be  thought  open  to  other  motives 
of  policy  than  those  which  determine  our  own  conduct.  In  the 
ease  of  Mexico  we  seem  to  be  influenced,  mone  or  less,  by  the 
hope  of  contributing,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  to  the  settlement  of 
that  country  on  some  institutional  basis  fitted  to  raise  it  from  its 
present  calamitous  and  humiliating  condition.  Our  Govern- 
ment might,  surely,  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  to  say  no 
more,  if  they  continued  to  withhold  from  Turkey  that  measure  of 
peaceful  but  steady  assistance,  which  so  many  powarfiil  motives 
enjoin  as  being  imperatively  required  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
those  indispensable  reforms,  to  which  they  have  devoted  from 
time  to  time  so  much  official  correspondence  and  so  many  desul- 
tory suggestions^ 

We  have  not  space  for  going,  as  we  could  wish^.  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  official  correspondence  to  which  the  fieading  of 

our  present  article  refers.     We  observe  with  satisfiustion  that;  if 

the 
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tlie  requured  refbvms  have  not  been  eimstantly  pveised  upon  the 
Ottoman  Goverament  with  equable  perseverance,  they  have 
never  been  left  entirely  out  o£  sight,  and  that  of  late  they  have 
been  urged  with  serious  and  active  attention  under  more  irapres- 
sive  instructions  from  the  head  of  our  Foreign  Office.  It  appears 
that  in  Downing  Street,  and  also  at  Constantinople,  the  social 
and  administrative  improvements  effected  in  Turkey  during  the 
last  twenty  years  are  substantially  acknowledged,  that  the  import- 
ance of  following  them  up  under  foreign  advice  is  partly  at  least 
appreciated,  and  that  no  concealment  is  practised  with  respect 
to  the  conseqpuences  of  neglecting  them.  It  is  but  reasonable  that 
precedency  snould  be  given  to  reforms  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment, as  constituting  the  necessary  basis  of  improvement  else- 
where ;  but  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  general  revivifying  system 
conunenced  at  Gulhane,  and  completed  with  the  pacification 
whiffh  closed  the  Crimean  war, — a  most  essential  part,  no  doubt, 
but  still  only  a  part,  of  the  Imperial  Charter,  the  whole  of  which, 
in  our  point  of  view,  is  needed  to  rescue  the  Turkish  empire 
isoux  its  actual  evils  and  eventual  perils. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraphstwent  to  press  many  of  our  readers 
have,  no  doubt,,  seen,  in  common,  with  ourselves,  both  in  public 
journals  of  high  reputation  and  in  the  reports  of  Parliamentary 
Debates,  more  than,  one  remarkable  statement,  confirming  our 
ii&pretsions<as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  for  improve- 
ment^.  with  the  aid  of  European  advice  and  concurrence.  It 
appears  that  the  agents,  to  whom,  we  have  abeady  alluded,  as 
having  been  sent  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  real  condition  of  the  Porte's  revenue,  were  received  by 
the  Ottoman  Ministers  with  cordiality,  and  allowed  in  the  most 
unreserved  manner  to  investigate  every  branch  of  their  financial 
accounts^  Her  Majesty's  Government,  owing  to  the  confidential 
character  of  the  inquiry,  have  not  felt  themselve»  at  liberty  to  lay 
before  Parliament  the  particulars  reported  to  them  by  Lord 
Hobart  and  Mr.  Foster ;  but  the  report  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Mr.  Layard,  when  spe^tking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
behalf  of  the  Foreign  Department,  and  the  public  is  authorized 
by  his  language  to  believe,  not  only  that  the  Turkish  revenue  is 
consideiably  more  than  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it,  but  also 
that  it  is  capable  of  much  progressive^  and  in  some  respects  even 
of  an  immediate  increase. 

The  measures  of  reform  suggested  with  this  view  are  said  to 
be  simple,  practical,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Porte.  They  ^pear, 
moreover,  to  rest  on  principles  long  understood  and  applied  with 
good  effect  in  the  greater  part  of  Christendom.     We  have  only 

to 
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to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  results  may  correspond  with 
this  promise,  and  that  a  complete  financial  reform  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  other  no  less  necessary  reforms  so  often 
recommended  by  the  Saltan's  Allies  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Sovereign  himself  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  wisdom,  and 
of  justice. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Addresses  to  the  Candidates  for  Ordination  on  the 
Questions  in  tfie  Ordination  Service.  By  Samuel  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford.     Third  Edition.     Oxford  and  London,  1861. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest.  By  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.  London, 
1861. 

FAILURES  of  harvests,  blights  on  the  food  of  Ireland, 
embargoes  upon  cotton,  the  want  of  crews  to  man  our  ships, 
and  of  soldiers  to  guard  our  coasts,  the  dearth  of  noble  minds  to 
elevate  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  of  statesmen  to  guide  its 
counsels — one  loss,  perhaps,  in  its  possible  results  the  saddest 
of  all,  of  that  domestic  support  and  comfort  so  needed  by  a 
beloved  and  widowed  Queen  in  her  deep  anxieties — with  all 
these  various  forms  of  national  distress  England  of  late  years 
has  been  familiar.  We  are  now  warned,  by  voices  not  likely  to 
be  mistaken,  of  another  approaching  dearth  and  failure,  and  one 
most  formidable,  which  assuredly  requires  our  attention — a 
failure  in  the  supply  of  our  clergy.  More  than  one  Bishop  has 
signalled  the  approaching  dearth,  and  even  without  their  practical 
experience  no  prophet  is  required  to  foretell  it. 

The  causes  are  obvious  and  various :  some  calling  for  cheerful 
hope  and  gratitude,  and  some  for  sadness  and  anxiety. 

First  and  foremost  stands  the  extraordinary  resuscitation  and 
development  of  the  English  Church,  by  its  own  spontaneous 
activity,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  to  which  there  is  probably 
no  parallel  in  the  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Perhaps 
no  statistics  in  this  statistical  age  would  convey  such  a  lesson,  and 
exhibit  such  a  picture  of  moral  influence  and  energy,  as  a  full 
and  accurate  view  of  the  exertions  and  expenditure  of  die  English 
Church,  within  that  period,  in  the  multiplication,  enlargement, 
improvement,  reconstruction,  and  decoration  of  churches,  in  the 
erection  of  parsonage-houses,  in  the  creation  ad  maintenance  of 
schools,  in  the  increase  and  decorous  performance  of  religious  ser- 
vices, and,  we  wish  it  could  be  added,  in  the  establishment  of  , 
charitable  and  religious  institutions.  True,  that  this  work  has 
been  wrought  by  comparatively  few  hands ;  that  its  extent  is  still 

wholly 
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wholly  inadequate  to  the  real  wants  of  the  nation  ;  that  the  offer- 
ings, though  counted  by  millions,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  mercies  which  have  been 
showered  upon  it  This  is  not  at  present  the  question  before  us, 
but  only  the  demand  which  has  thus  been  created  for  an  increased 
supply  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  mean  time  this  supply  has  been  even  diminished  by 
other  causes.  New  fields  of  exertion  have  been  opened  for  active 
and  intelligent  minds  in  India,  the  colonies,  the  civil  service,  and 
especially  the  army.  And  the  extent  to  which  this  has  drained 
the  springs  which  previously  fed  the  Church  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  not  merely  of  minds  which  have  actually  engaged 
in  these  new  fields  of  labour,  but  of  those  which  even  in  boy- 
hood have  thus  been  diverted  and  tempted  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Holy  Orders  as  a  profession.  The  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  army  alone,  and  the  elevation  of  a  military 
life,  as  a  profession,  by  the  trials  of  actual  warfare,  have  attracted 
— as  the  experience  of  the  heads  of  our  Schools  and  Colleges  will 
attest — a  multitude  of  the  most  active,  intelligent,  and  high- 
principled  minds  among  the  young  who,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Church. 

Thirdly,  the  recent  changes,  by  which  the  Legislature  has 
divested  our  two  great  Universities  of  their  essentially  ecclesias- 
tical character,  and  altered  the  character  of  their  studies,  and 
thrown  open  their  endowments  to  secular  competition,  have 
necessarily  diminished,  to  an  extent  very  serious  to  contemplate, 
both  the  encouragement  and  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
Theology. 

And  lastly,  the  lamentable  unsettlement  of  young  minds, 
the  shock  which  all  religious  faith  has  received  from  the 
strifes,  the  extravagances,  the  treacheries,  the  disappointments, 
the  oscillations,  of  religious  controversy,  and,  most  of  all,  from 
the  poisonous  scepticism  now  disseminated  even  by  teachers  and 
authorities  within  the  Church  itself, — all  this  has  so  disturbed, 
and  perplexed, 'and  disheartened  the  most  earnest  and  acute  of 
young  minds,  that  they  dare  not  devote  themselves  to  the  Ministry. 
Would  to  God  that  we  could  stop  here  I  Would  to  God  there 
were  no  grounds  to  believe  a  statement  recently  made  by  one 
not  unlikely  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  I 

*  The  doubts,'  says  Mr.  Hughes,  '  which  have  now  to  be  met,  have, 
as  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  taken  more  hold  on  our  younger  men  than 
on  any  others  amongst  us.  For  many  years  I  have  been  thro^iTi  very 
much  into  the  society  of  young  men  of  all  ranks.  I  spend  a  great 
part  of  my  time  with  them.  I  like  being  with  them,  and  I  think  they 
liko  being  with  me.     I  know  well,  therefore,  how  rare  anything  like 

a  living 
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a  llYing  fiuih — a  &iih  m  loid  hj,  wldck  you  om.>  Uve^and  for  which 
you  would  die — is  amongst  them.  I  kuow  that  it  is  becoming  rarer 
eyery  day.  I  find  it  every  day  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  apeak  on 
the  Bulnect:  they  will  not  do  so,  unless  you  drive  them  to  it.' — 
Bdtgio  jbatct,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  '  Tom  Brown's  School- 
Days,'  &c.,  p.  9. 

Now  there  is  one  very  awful  point  of  view,  in  which  the  failure 
in  the  supply  of  our  Clei^y  wUl  be  contemplated  by  those  who 
see  ia  this  world  a  vast  battle-field  between  the  powers  of  good 
and  the  powers  of  evil^  and  in  the  Clergy  the  chiefs  and  leaders 
und«r  whom  that  warfare  is  to  be  waged.  But  such  a  view  is 
too  solemn  for  these  pageSk  We  propose  rather  to  regard  it  as 
it  would  be  regarded  by  an  English  Statesman,  ealjn*minded, 
practical,  and  aober^  but  not  superficial ;  one  who  really  under- 
stands both  the  theory  and  the  working  of  that  English  constitu- 
tional system^  under  which  the  vast  fabric  of  the  British  Empire 
has  grown  up  and  been  developed,  and  maintained  upon  the 
foundation,  of  a  rock,  while  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
have  been  convulsed  or  shattered  into  ruins.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  the  real  work  and  function  which  the  English  clergy 
(the  parochial  clergy  especially)  actually  perfionn  in  that  vast 
complieation  of  oi^anised  machinery  by  which-  this  nation  is 
really  governed  and  preserved.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
a.  general  recognition  of  ils  utility.  Calumnies  and  abuse  of 
the  clecgy  have  become  a  less  favourite  topic  for  popular  ora- 
tory. A  proposal  to  expel  fn>m  our  country  parishes  and  our 
town,  districts  aU  our  Rectors  and  Curates  would  meet  but  a  feeble 
response.  And  this  pause  and  respite  from  attack  is  due  partly 
to  the  absence  of  any  political  antagonism  at  present  between 
the  clergy  and  the  populace,  partly  to  the  moderated  tone  of 
religious  controversy  (to  whatever  cause  that  moderation  is  to  be 
assigned),  but  chiefly  to  the  earnest  yet  tempemte  activity  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  a 
general  recognition,  of  their  valne  and  necessity.  And  this  value 
and  necessity,,  ia  the  view  of  a  sound  political  philosophy,  is  pro- 
bably the  following; 

The  individual  man  is.  almost  powerless  for  good.  Till  he 
gathers  his  fellows  round  him,  concentrates,  and  apportions,  and 
distributes  their  labours,,  subordinates  them  to  one  direction,  and 
so  forms  an  organic  body,  he  can  do  nothing.  The  wealth,  the 
might,  the  majesty,  the  liberty  of  the  British  empire  are  due  not 
to  the  mere  aggregation  and  activity  of  monads  or  units  of  man- 
kind, but  to  social  bodies,  to  their  internal  constitution,  their 
multiplication,  their  adaptation  to  their  enda,  their  subordination 
to  each  other. 

And 
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And  just  as  the  growth  of  a&iinal  and  vegetable  life  geiminates 
and  radiates  from  a  multitude  of  centres,  each  centre  being  itself 
not  an  atom,  but  a  nucdeus  of  atoms,  so  the  healthy  expansion  and 
growth  of  our  political  society  develops  itself  from  a  multitude 
of  points,  which  serve  as  centres,  to  the  activity  of  individuals, 
and  organises  them  into  masses. 

The  liberty^  which  it  is  the  pride  ami  perfection  of  the 
^English  constitution  to  ensure  for  its  sul]jects,  is  not  a  licence 
without  law,  but  a  freedom  foom  external  restrictions  still  con- 
trolled by  an  internal  morality.  If  you  would  dispense  with  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  a  Police,  you  must  substitute  for  them  die 
restrictions  of  conscieoce.  All  human  activity  to  be  good  must 
be  subject  to  law,  but  intenud  and  not  external. 

This,  then,  is  the  special  function  of  the  English  clergy :  first, 
to  supply  a  multitude  of  centres,  dispersed  and  planted  throughout 
the  kingdom,  round  which,  in  every  parish,  the  voluntary  ener- 
gies of  the  citizens  may  be  gathered  and  organised  for  purposes 
of  good ;  and  secondly,  to  infuae  into  all  the  operations  of  the 
£mpire,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  that  principle  of  elevated 
conscientiousness  which  may  render  external  restriction  wholly^ 
unnecessary.  This  i»  the  abstract  theory  to  be  kept  in  view  both 
by  the  Statesman  and  the  Churchman.  The  English  clergy  are 
essential  instruments  for  the  development  and  moral  guidance 
of  the  Liberty  of  Englishmen.  They  occupy  the  very  oppo- 
site position  to  that  which  is  generally  assigned  to  them  by 
superficial  assailants^  who  represent  them  to  the  populace  as 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  the  allies  of  despotism.  Kather,  in 
their  natural  and  true  functions,  they  are  the  enemies  of  despot- 
ism, and  the  necessary  allies  of  liberty.  And  in  this  light,  while 
they  are  to  be  strictly  confined  to  their  true  duties,  they  arc  also 
to  be  earnestly  supported  and  encouraged  in  them  by  every 
philosophical  Statesman. 

Before  we  illustrate  this  genexal  statement  by  a  move  detailed 
outline  of  the  work  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  gather  from 
this  a  view  of  the  qualities  required  in  them,  the  education 
which  they  need,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  arc  to  be 
supplied,  let  us  meet  at  once  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  with 
which  the  State  is  tempted  to  regard  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Clergy. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  thing  to  see  garrisoned  and  esta- 
blished throughout  the  country  a  vast  body  of  men  (the  English 
clergy  at  present  number  between  17,000  and  18,000,  and  that 
number  is  sadly  inadequate  to  the  work  which  is  before  them), 
claiming^,  and  possessing  authority,  and  power,  which   is  not 

derived 
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derived  from  the  State,  and  therefore  may  be  turned  against  it 
But  the  English  Church  is  pledged  beyond  any  other  to  loyalty 
and  obedience,  and  to  abstinence  from  wrong  interference  with 
the  secular  action  of  the  State.  If  it  abandons  these  principles, 
it  abandons  itself.     Its  authority  must  perish. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  thing  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  foreign  leagues,  and  co-operation  between  the  Clergy  of 
England  and  the  Clergy  of  other  countries,  especially  when  the 
federal  character  of  the  Christian  Church  authorises  and  enforces 
their  attraction  and  cohesion.  But  the  singularly  insulated  posi- 
tion of  the  English  Church,  its  Protestant  doctrines,  its  strongly- 
developed  nationality,  and  the  fundamental  charter  of  its  own 
liberties,  which  rests  upon  the  asserted  independence  of  national 
churches,  remove  this  alarm. 

Once  more,  it  is  a  formidable  thing  for  the  State  to  contem- 
plate, on  many  occasions,  if  not  a  formal  antagonism,  at  least 
a  vast  amount  of  moral  resistance  to  its  schemes  from  the 
influence  of  the  clergy.  But  the  absence  of  any  strong  hand  to 
concentrate  and  wield  their  opposition,  the  separation  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  Bishoprics,  the  great  variety  of  character 
and  principle  maintained  in  the  Episcopate  itself  by  the  nature 
of  their  appointment,  the  loose  ties  by  which  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  the  clergy  is  held  together,  their  domestic  relations, 
which  keep  them  citizens  and  Englishmen  as  well  as  clergy, 
and  the  variety  of  classes,  and  types  of  education,  from  which  the 
clergy  are  supplied — all  these  conditions,  which  exist  nowhere 
so  fully  developed  as  in  the  English  Church,  are  an  adequate 
security  against  any  continued,  permanent,  irrational  antagonism 
of  the  clergy  against  the  State.  Temporary  estrangement  there 
may  be ;  occasional  remonstrances,  even  wide-spread  agitation 
at  times  ;  but  these  are  the  necessary  contingencies  of  a  Constitu- 
tional System.  They  can  never  amount  to  rebellion,  until  the 
English  Church  abdicates  the  charter  of  its  power. 

Two  other  perils,  less  immediately  affecting  the  autocracy  of 

the  State,  but  very  seriously  imperilling  the  happiness  and  free- 

'  dom  of  the  citizen,  may  still  be  imagined ;  but  each  of  these  is 

adequately  guarded  against  by  the  constitution  of  the  English 

Church. 

First,  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  empire  that 

the  spiritual  teaching,  and  moral  influence,  thus  permitted  to  act 

throughout  the  whole  frame  of  society  should  be  regular,  uniform, 

and  consistent.     Let  the  Qergy  planted  in  our  Parishes  break  up 

into  schools  and  factions,  distract  the  public  by  controversies  and 

novelties,  set  Parish  against  Parish,  ^and  Diocese  against  Dio- 
cese, 
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cese,  daily  unsettling  belief  and  disturbing  usages ;  and  even  a 
foreign  invasion  would  be  scarcely  more  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people  than  this  intestine  conflagration. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  Clergy  be  banded  together  in  one 
vast  conspiracy  to  force  upon  the  country  one  rigid  form  of  dog- 
matism, to  drive  and  ram  down  all  the  natural  expansions  of 
human  opinion  into  one  shape,  and  that  a  shape  of  their  own 
creation ;  and  whether  the  result  would  be  the  enslavement  of  the 
national  intellect,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  a  rebellion  of 
unbelief,  in  either  case  a  terrible  blow  must  be  inflicted  on  the 
empire. 

And,  we  ask,  in  the  whole  range  of  religious  denominations, 
where  is  there  such  security  to  be  found  against  both  these 
perils  as  in  the  principles  of  the  English  Church  ?  It  does  en- 
force upon  all  its  members,  as  the  condition  of  admission  and 
adhesion  to  its  body.  One  Definite  Faith — its  Creeds ;  but  it  does 
this  with  an  express  and  most  solemn  prohibition  against  any 
alteration  in  that  Faith,  any  addition,  or  any  subtraction  :  a  pro- 
hibition founded  not  on  human  opinion,  but  on  positive  divine 
command.  And  it  does  also  impose  upon  its  Clergy  certain 
other  limitations  on  their  teaching — its  Articles — limitations  not 
arbitrarily  or  gratuitously  invented,  but  rendered  necessary  in  this 
particular  country  by  errors  of  the  day.  But  against  any  capri- 
cious alteration  or  enlargement  of  these  limits  upon  the  free 
thought  of  the  clergy  there  stands,  first  the  paralyzation  of  the 
only  legislative  organs,  through  which  such  a  change  could  be 
effected ;  and  secondly,  the  strong  and  deep  conviction,  which 
has  so  recently  pronounced  against  the  alteration  of  the  Prayer- 
Book.  No  other  religious  community  in  the  world  presents 
itself  to  the  Statesman  with  such  securities  at  once  for  uniform 
and  definite  doctrines,  and  against  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
dogmatism. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  working  of  the  parochial  clergy 
more  in  detail,  and  ask  if  its  functions  be  not  properly  described 
as  the  development  and  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 
Imagine  a  district  such  as  popular  novelists  like  to  describe  as 
a  fit  scene  for  some  tragedy  of  crime ;  an  outskirt,  if  you  will, 
of  some  vast  manufacturing  town,  peopled  with  neglected  and 
abandoned  pauperism,  alternating  between  the  riot  of  high  wages 
and  the  destitution  of  a  famine ;  no  voice  to  warn,  no  hand  to 
guide,  no  eye  to  bless  them.     The  Sundays  profaned,  the  homes 

Siialid,  the  children  in  rags,  the  streets  echoing  to  blasphemy, 
the  odiousness  of  vice  flaunting  in  filth,  and  every  face  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  misery  and  sin.  How  many  such  wildernesses 
are  there  in  our  populous  districts,  calling  with  a  voice  of  agony 

for 
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for  some  friend  to  come  and  help  them,  and  that  friend  the  paro- 
chial clergyman  I  He  comes,  and  what  is  his  first  work  ?  It  is 
to  obtain  a  place  for  public  worship ;  to  call  together,  if  onlj  two 
or  three,  for  prayer  and  listening  to  God's  woid — only  two  or  three. 
But  here  in  this  voluntary  act,  in  this  first  effort  of  reviving  free- 
dom of  a  soul  struggling  to  shake  off  the  fetters  and  slarery  of 
sin,  is  to  be  found  the  germ  and  spring  of  all  the  true  liberty  that 
follows.  This  nucleus  of  an  emancipated  humanity  once  formed, 
his  next  step  is  to  open  a  school.  He  can  but  open  his  doors,  can 
but  offer  instruction ;  he  has  no  power  to  compel — all  mnst  be 
free,  all  voluntary.  And  what  is  the  object  of  the  school  but  to 
develop  the  free  agency  of  man,  to  gfive  liberty  to  intellect  and 
thought,  to  create  power  in  the  individual  mind,  to  raise  up 
barriers  against  all  oppression  either  of  mind  or  body  ?  There  have 
indeed  been  systems  of  education,  very  specious  and  very  inge- 
nious, which  outwardly  professed  this  cultivation  of  free  intelli- 
gence, but  really  were  contrived  so  to  entangle  the  taste  and  mind 
in  questions  and  fields  of  thought  remote  from  practical  life,  as 
practically  to  enslave,  to  emasculate,  and  to  paralyse  them.  But 
whatever  are  the  shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  education  pro- 
vided by  the  English  Church,  no  one  can  lay  this  hypocrisy  to  its 
charge.  The  school  rising  by  the  side  of  every  church  is  an  honest, 
faithful  endeavour  to  enlarge,  to  strengthen,  to  liberate,  and  extend 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  fi'eedom  of  Englishmen,  the 
freedom  especially  of  the  poor  and  the  depressed.  But  the  school 
— ^Professor  Blunt,  in  his  admirable  work,  has  traced  minutely  all 
the  process* — brings  the  clergyman  at  once  into  contact  with  the 
home ;  the  home,  that  real  elemental  compound  atom — to  use  the 
language  of  science — out  of  which  all  political  society,  but  espe- 
cially the  social  system  of  England,  is  developed.  You  say  that 
in  the  creation  of  this  element  the  clergyman  has  no  hand,  tliathe 
finds  it  already  existing,  that  he  is  not  the  central  influence  round 
which  it  crystallises.  Is  this  the  case?  Is  not  the  sancti^  of 
marriage,  its  indissoluble  tie,  its  divine  blessing,  and  its  divine 
obligation,  the  one  gmnd  talisman  of  domestic  happiness  and 
domestic  virtue  ?  Strip  it  of  this — as  the  State  is  now  stripping 
it— cast  away  the  blessing  at  God's  altar,  and  the  sanction  of 
God's  word,  break  through  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Creator  of  man  upon  man's  passions  and  temptations,  couple 
the  miserable  outcasts  of  the  people  by  a  civil  registrar,  and 
ensure  to  them  the  unlimited  privilege  of  divorce  npon  con- 
dition of  adultery  or  cruelty,  and  what  becomes  of  the  family? 
If  no  moral  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  npon  the  passions  which 

♦  DInnl's '  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest,'  Lect.  TT.,  p.  177, 

originate 
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originate  the  family,  wliat  nrast  be  its  end  ?  And  what  moral 
power  can  be  found,  except  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  hands  of 
a  Christian  Clergy  ?  Even  the  creation  then  oi  the  family  depends 
mainly  upon  the  clergyman  ;  and  how  much  also  of  its  purifica* 
tion  and  its  direction  I  There  is  the  drunken  husband,  the 
slattern  wife,  the  neglected  children,  the  wastefulness  of  want, 
the  unloving,  uncheering,  unblest,  despairing  aspect  of  a  home 
of  poverty  and  sin.  Whose  hand  is  to  unJatch  the  door,  and 
enter  with  a  right  to  speak  words  of  comfort,  and  calls  to  exer- 
tion? Whose  eye  is  to  throw  light  upon  that  darkness  ?  Whose 
voice  is  to  rouse  shame,  and  encourage  hope,  and  promise  aid, 
and  reinforce  self-respect,  but  that  of  the  parochial  clergyman, 
who  comes  not  as  an  unauthorised  intruder,  but  because  he  is 
sent  ^  Few  of  us  realize  the  potency  of  that  one  condition  of  the 
Christian  ministry — ^preaching  because  they  are  sent,  because  it  is 
their  duty,  their  business,  their  commission  ;  and  not  that  officious* 
ness,  against  which  the  English  mind  rebels  with  singular  repug- 
nance, a  self-pretentious  interference  with  the  private  concerns  of 
others.*  But  from  the  family  thus  purified  and  elevated  by  the 
moral  influence  of  the  clergyman,  proceed  the  various  other  volun- 
tary organisations,  by  which  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  self- 
respect,  and  knowledge,  and  self-^control — (all  of  them  dependent 
on  religion)  and  therefore  true  liberty,  and  real  power — ^are  deve- 
loped among  the  poor.  The  weekly  pence  saved  from  the  alehouse 
for  the  school,  the  clothing  fund,  the  coal  fund,  the  benefit  society, 
the  infirmary,  the  burial  club,  the  library,  the  savings-bank,  the 
mechanics'  institute,  the  lecture-room ;  even  the  mite,  by  which 
the  missionary  labours  of  the  Church  are  assisted,  becomes  the 
germ  of  comfort  and  independence  in  our  manufacturing  districts, 
sometimes  even  of  wealth.  And  of  all  these  the  clergyman  is  the 
natural  centre,  the  mainspring,  and  the  guiding  hesuL     And  to 

^  It  is  often  flnpposed  that  the  self-instituted  and  self-anthorized  exertions  of 
other  Tdigions  bodies  are  more  acceptable  to  the  poor  than  the  regular  mssion  of 
the  Church  of  England.  We  took  pains  some  years  since  to  sabstantiate  and 
'verify  the  following  anecdote : — A  Clergyman,  from  whom  we  received  the  state- 
ment, was  appoint^  by  his  Bishop  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Missionary  to  the  labourers 
emplo^'ed  in  forming  a  railway.  He  interposed  one  day  to  remonstrate  against 
some  profane  and  blasphemous  language,  and  was  reoeiTed  with  abuse  and  Tiolence, 
till  he  told  them  that  he  was  not  intertering  of  himself,  but  was  sent  by  the  Bishop. 
*  O,  Sir,  if  you  are  sent  by  the  Bi^op,  that  is  another  question.  We  are  much 
obliged  for  his  thinking  about  us.  We  took  you  for  a  Methodist  parson.' 
Anmher  time  he  went  on  a  Sunday  into  one  of  the  huts,  in  which  a  group  were 

Sathered  together,  and  offered  to  read  prayers  to  them.  All  assented  and  knelt 
own  but  one,  who  rudely  refhsed  to  kneel,  and  refused  to  remove  his  hat  As 
soon  as  the  clergyman  began  the  Confession  from  the  Prayer-Book,  he  too  knelt 
down,  behaved  with  decency  and  attention,  and,  as  he  rose  up  from  his  knees, 
repeated  Uie  same  observation, — '  O,  Sir,  if  you  are  a  real  clergyman,  that  is 
another  thing ;  we  took  yon  for  a  Methodist  parson.' 
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assist  them  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  wealthier  part 
of  his  parishioners — ^with  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  To  these, 
alike,  in  their  homes,  their  plans,  and  objects  of  life,  especially 
their  education,  his  advice  from  the  pulpit,  his  personal  example, 
his  private  ministrations — most  of  all  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow — 
become  an  insensible  influence  for  good  ;  purifying  and  sanctifying 
the  atmosphere  of  domestic  life,  bringing  a  moral  law  to  bear  upon 
all  the  free  and  unrestricted  energies  of  Englishmen ;  and  thus 
securing  and  justifying  the  liberty  which  is  claimed  and  conceded 
for  them.  No  one  will  dispute  it  No  one  in  his  senses  would 
propose  to  eliminate  the  Parochial  Clergy  from  our  social  system. 
If  complaints  are  made  of  them  now,  it  is  not  that  they  are  too 
active  in  these  duties,  or  that  these  duties  are  superfluous;  but 
that  those  who  are  pledged  to  perform  them  are  remiss,  or  inca- 
pable, or  indolent,  or  self-indulgent,  and  do  not  discharge  them. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  well  observed,  in  one  of  the  remarkable 
*  Addresses '  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, — 

'  Nor  is  it  only  with  such  discords  between  individuals  that  we  have 
this  special  duty.  We  ought  to  be  the  reconcilers  of  those  inevitable 
differences  which  divide  classes  of  our  parishioners, — teaching  the 
richer  and  more  educated  of  our  people  to  feel  with  a  true  brotiherly 
sympathy  and  respect  for  the  peculiar  trials  and  virtues  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant ;  softening  the  asperities  which  so  natorally  sour  the 
minds  of  the  fieurmers  and  middle  class  as  employers, — and  ofien  poor 
and  straitened  employers, — towards  their  labourers  and  dependents ; 
and  being  often  by  the  side  of  the  labourer  and  the  poor  with  a  view 
to  allay  those  many  bitter  thoughts  which  will  assail  their  minds 
against  those  above  them  in  worldly  provision.  This  work,  again,  is 
not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  much  judgment,  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  all  classes  in  their  details,  and  even  of  their  habits 
of  thought,  and  great  firmness  also,  to  perform  it  effectuslly.  We  must 
yield  improperly  to  none  if  we  would  succeed.  It  will  not,  for  in- 
stance, really  help  the  poor  man  if  you  merely  sympathize  with  his 
trials  ;  nay,  yon  may  so  do  this  as  to  increase  his  bitterness  against 
those  who  seem  to  him  to  cause  them,  and  who  do  not,  perhaps,  as 
they  should,  mitigate  their  violence.  To  help  him  in  tiiis  hazd  strife 
you  must  first,  indeed,  have  made  him  sure  that  you  do  sympathize 
with  him,  but  then  you  must  dare,  kindly  of  course,  yet  plainly  and 
firmly  for  his  own  saJse,  to  check  his  complaints,  and  to  tiJce  the  side 
of  his  seeming  oppressors  up  to  the  measure  of  truth,  and  to  make 
him  feel  that  all  the  suffering  is  not,  as  he  thinks,  with  himself,  and 
all  the  wrong  with  them,  but  that  he  too  is  chargeable  with  his  share 
of  the  wrong,  as  they  bear  theirs  of  the  sufiEering.' — ^pp.  241-2. 

And  now  we  can  understand  something  of  the  class  of  minds 
required  for  such  a  work,  of  the  conditions  which  must  regulate 
their  supply,  and  of  the  training  which  is  to  form  them.     Is  the 
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interest  and  importance  of  these  questions  confined  only  to  the 
Clergy  themselves,  and  to  their  Bishops ;  or  is  it  of  vital  moment 
even  to  the  Statesman  ? 

First,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mind  required  for  the  func- 
tions of  parochial  clergyman  must  be  one  practically  conversant  < 
with  society  and  life.  There  must  be  firmness,  gentleness, 
judgment,  common  sense,  administrative  power,  and  also  that 
nameless  charm  and  spell,  by  which  man  is  able  to  gather  others 
round  him  as  round  a  common  centre,  and  to  organise,. and  regu- 
late, and  inspirit  all  their  movements.  There  must,  indeed,  be 
within  the  body  of  the  Church,  even  for  parochial  purposes,  deep 
abstract  learning,  and  the  profouodest  piety — learning  and  piety 
which  shrink  instinctively  from  the  rough  work  in  the  battle  of 
the  world :  but  the  deepest  learning  and  most  earnest  piety  will 
not  enable  men — ^rather  they  will  too  often  disable  them — for 
parochial  work,  unless  accompanied  by  other  qualifications,  which 
will  not  always  be  found  combined  with  them.  The  parochial 
clergyman  must,  as  all  his  advisers  warn  him,  from  Chrysostom 
and  Augustine  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Blunt,  and  Dr. 
Hook,  reserve  to  himself  from  the  absorption  of  business  his 
hours  of  study  and  devotion.  If  he  fails  in  this,  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  and  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  must  wither  and  die 
away.  But  his  immediate,  his  special  work,  is  active  com- 
munication with  other  men.  And  without  the  habits  which  fit 
him  for  this — ^habits  which  are  most  foreign  to  the  recluse  student 
and  the  spiritualised  ascetic — he  is  powerless.  Shyness  and  re- 
serve, distaste  and  weariness  in  business,  the  want  of  bonhommiey 
difficulty  of  expression,  timidity,  failure  in  practical  knowledge, 
indiscretion,  an  over-addiction  to  forms,  fastidiousness,  scrupu- 
losity, defect  of  self-control,  roughness  and  awkwardness  of 
manner,  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  minds  with  which  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  incapability  of  understanding  or  applying 
those  thousand  little  delicate  managements  and  accommodations, 
which  without  compromise  of  principle  are  yet  required  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  world ;  all  these  are  incompatible  with  a 
successful  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  Ecclesiastical 
history — not  to  speak  of  the  records  of  our  parishes — ^is  replete 
with  warnings  of  the  evils  which  these  minor  defects  of  cha- 
racter have  brought  upon  the  Church,  even  when  coupled  with 
most  elevated  holiness  and  the  profoundest  theological  intel- 
ligence. 

From  this  fact  follow  several  corollaries.  The  first  is  this : 
If  the  work  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  so  incompatible  with 
the  profound  learning,  and  almost  unearthly  saintliness  and 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  which  constitute  to  so  many  minds 
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the  ideal  of  the  Minister  of  Hearen,  and  without  which,  main- 
tained somewhere  or  another  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  the 
Church   cannot  perform   its   functions,   where   are   such  high 
qualities  to  be  found  and  how  provided  ?     Provided  thej  must 
be.     As  pure  abstract  mathematics  are  required  for  the  prac- 
tical  application   of  mixed   mathematics,  so   a   very  accurate 
Theology  and  a  very  saintly  tcme  of  spiritual  life  must  be  always 
kept  before  the  eyes,  and  ready  for  the  warning  and  instruc- 
tion, of  the  parochial  clergy.      Both  truth   and  holiness  risk 
defilement — ^risk,  at  least,  die   lowering  of  their  tone — ^by  too 
much  collision  with  the  world.     The  hard  labourers,  the  rough 
battlers  with  the  world,  must  see  above  them  a  reserved  force  of 
knowledge,  and  a  most  elevated   standard  of  spiritual  life,  to 
correct,   and   guide,    and   elevate   themselves.      In  the   Jewish 
Church  there  were  Prophets  as  well  as  Priests;   in  the  early 
Christian  Church  functionaries  of  various  kinds  supematurally 
inspired,  as  well   as   the  daily  labourers  in   the  vineyard;   in 
later  ages  vast  monastic  bodies,  which,  with  all  their  sins  and 
errors,  kept  the  light  burning  amidst  a  dark  and  dreary  world. 
In  the  English  Church,  at  present,  where  are  we  to  look  iat 
any   such   provision?      Our   Colleges,   Universities,    Cathedral 
bodies  are  the  natural  localities.     There  we  might  expect  that 
when  controversies   arose  upon  the   faith,  when  the   parochial 
clergy  needed  guidance  or  correction  in  their  theological  per- 
plexities, when  the  world  was  drawing  them  down  too  closely 
into  the  meshes  of  its  own  habits  and  temptations,  voices  might 
be  found  to  sound  the  trumpet,  and  proclaim  the  truth ;   and 
sanctuaries,  to  which  they  might  for  a  time  retire  to  replnme 
their  rulBed  wings  and   lives — sanctuaries  by  their   saintliness 
and  holiness  fitted  to  lift  up  once  more  to  Heaven  the  wearied,  or 
dazzled,  or  deluded  eye  of  him  who  was  sinking  in  the  rough 
battle  with  the  wcnrld.     Perhaps,  were   these  Institutions  mul- 
tiplied, and  duly  peopled,  and  rightly  administered,  they  would 
offer  better  and  safer  refuges  and  nurseries  for  the  Prophets  oi 
the  Church  than  any  others  which  have  been  reared  since  the 
first  days  of  Christianity — ^far  better,  far  safer  than  the  cell  cS. 
the  anchorite,  or  the  cloister  of  the  monk.     They  are  not  with- 
drawn too   far  from  the  world ;   they  may  be  constructed  and 
administered  upon  that  great  type  established  by  Nature  and 
sanctioned   by   the    Gospel,   family  and   domestic   life.      They 
involve  social  duties,  and  social  afTections — the  great  security 
against  that  over-excitement  and  extravagance,  wluch  in  retire- 
ment  and  seclusion  are  so  fatal  to  sobriety  both  of  reason  and 
of  feeling.      Our  Collies,   our  Universities,  our  Cathedrals — 
will  they,  can  they  even  now — after  all  that  has  been  done  to 
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desecrate^  and  disnwatley  and  degrade  them — ^will  they,  can  they 
even  now  be  restored  as  schools  of  the  prophets — ^the  prophets  of 
the  English  Church  ?  * 

The  second  corollary  is  this :  that  the   supply  of  our  clergy 
must  be  drawn,  as  it  long  has  been,  from  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated classes  of  society — ^not  bom  the  lower.  A  £rw  years  since  a 
sentiment  rather  than  a  judgment  was  beginning  to  spread — that  to 
bring  the  ministiations  of  the  Church  home  to  the  poOT  we  must 
employ  the  instrumentality  of  the  poor — ^that  ministers  bom  and 
reared  among  the  lower  classes,  and  familiar  with  their  habits  and 
lai^^age,  would  be  more  able  to   make  Divine  truth  familiar 
to   them    than  minds  rendered^  fitstidious  by  superior  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement.    There  was  too  much  of  Christian  piety  and 
Christian  truth  at  the  root  of  the  suggestion  to  allow  any  one  to 
treat  it  with  indifference.     The  first  Christian  preachers  were 
selected  from  the  poor.    True ;  but  they  were  miraculously  taught, 
miraculously  endowed,  and  miraculously  guided.     There  is  no 
respect  of  persons   in   Christianity,   and   the  poor   are   in  an 
e^>ecial  manner  favoured  by  the  gift  of  Heaven.     True;  but 
this  only  justifies  the  hope,  that  we  may  find  among  the  poor  as 
well  as  among  the  rich,  a  Christian  piety  and  grace,  which  may 
fiit  the  possessors  of  it  for  the  office  of  the  Ministry ;   it  does  not 
prove  that  poverty  and  want  of  social  elevation  are  in  themselves 
a  condition  for  its  performance.     Assuredly  a  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive association  with  the  upper  classes  does  disqualify  fastidious 
minds  for  intercourse  with  the  lower;  but  this  is  the  £iult  of  a 
narrow,  exclusive,  fiistidious  education,  and  is  to  be  remedied  by 
improvement  of  education.    And  assuredly  the  English  clergy  to  a 
vast  and  lamentable  extent  fail  in  striking  home  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  congregations,  especially  in  their  sermons.     It  is  not 
that  English  sermcms  are  not,  as  a  mass,  well  written,  sensible, 
true,  and  intelligent,  even  eloquent;  but  they  are  composed  as 
writings  rather  than  as  speedies.     Our  instruction  in  these  days 
is  derived  so  much  from  bodes,  that  all  productions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cast  themselves  into  that  shape.     Now,  the  nature  of 
written  and  of  oral  instruction  is  essentially  different.    And  it  is  this 

■*  *  Something,  indeed,  of  no  little  importance  has  been  done  towards  the  pre- 
setratioa  of  Theological  Learning  by  the  recent  multiplication  of  the  Divinitj 
Professorships  at  Ouord.  It  is  to  these  that  we  may  naturally  look  for  advice 
and  rnstmction  in  all  those  momentous  Theological  Questions  which  we  must 
constantly  be  prepared  to  encounter.  And  their  yalue  here  will  be  infinitely  greater 
than  in  direct  Theologieal  Instruction  to  studenta  in  the  Univenity.  But  if  .the 
appointments  are  given  to  those  whose  time  is  already  occupied,  and  who  cannot 
devote  themselves  to  Theology,  or  who  foil  to  recognise  it  as  their  first  duty  to 
guide  and  lead  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  its  controversies  and  struggles*  what  has 
been  gained  by  them  ?  r^ 
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fact  which  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  English  preacher. 
But  this  evil,  again,  has  its  own  correction :  and  perhaps  an  ineffi- 
cient declaration  of  truth  is  a  less  formidable  evU  than  an  efficient 
inoculation  of  error.  On  the  other  hand  there  stands  the  fact 
that  from  St.  Paul  to  the  most  valued  and  influential  ministers  of 
this  day,  ecclesiastical  history  exhibits  in  a  most  striking  pre- 
ponderance of  instances  the  beneficial  union  of  birth  and  often 
of  high  rank,  of  early  social  advantages  and  general  cultivation  of 
mind,  with  the  more  obviously  necessary  qualifications  of  piety 
and  self-devotion.  The  practical  experience  of  every  religious 
community  will  attest  that  a  mind  raised  without  early  prepara- 
tion to  the  superior  rank  and  authority  of  a  minister  of  religion 
is  tempted  to  lose  its  balance.  •  It  becomes  morbidly  sensitive  to 
social  slights,  morbidly  pretentious,  self-conscious — ^incapable  of 
that  quiet,  steady  self-respect  combined  with  respect  for  others, 
which  constitutes  the  tact  and  self-possession  of  a  gentleman, 
and  enables  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  exercise  his  in- 
fluence upon  all  classes,  high  or  low,  with  calmness,  delicacy, 
and  firmness..  The  poor  themselves  infinitely  prefer  to  be 
ministered  to  by  gentlemen ;  just  as  the  soldier  likes  to  be  led 
by  members  of  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up.  If  the  poor  frequent  places  of  worship  to  listen  to 
teachers  of  their  own  rank,  it  is  not  from  a  preference  of  teachers 
of  this  kind,  but  that  the  service  is  more  exciting,  and  the  lan- 
guage, perhaps,  more  intelligible.  If  in  all  ages 'men  of  inferior 
position  have  been  employed  largely  and  most  beneficially  by 
the  Church  in  her  highest  offices,  these  have  been  men  adopted 
in  early  youth,  and  reared  up  in  the  bosom  of  vast  institutions, 
or  in  families  of  elevated  rank,  which  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies of  birth  by  very  early  training  in  the  habits  and  inter- 
course of  society.  And  if  a  vital  and  practical  Christianity 
does  (as  assuredly  it  will  do)  raise  up,  even  in  the  humblest 
cottage,  the  true  and  real  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  by  commu- 
nicating a  higher  birth  and  higher  privileges  than  any  earthly 
aristocracy  can  impart,  and  does  thus  fit  even  the  poorest 
peasant  for  ministerial  duties,  this  is  only  a  confirmation  of 
the  value  of  the  social  rank  itself,  which,  however  imperfectly, 
operates  in  the  same  direction,  and  nurtures  analogous  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Let  us,  indeed,  never  forget  that  no 
narrow,  presumptuous  exclusiveness — no  arrogant  pretensions  of 
rank  or  blood — are  tolerated  by  Christianity ;  that  the  essential 
principle  of  English  liberty,  and  even  more  of  the  Christian 
Churcn,  is  to  open  passages  in  all  the  barriers  and  distinctions  of 
social  classes,  by  which  piety  and  worth  may  rise  up  freely  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades ;  that  the  Gospel  is  no  respecter 
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of  persons ;  that  the  upper  classes  in  England  extend  over  a  far 
vaster  proportion  of  society  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  comprehending  not  merely  a  nobility  and  hereditary 
gentry,  but  all  the  learned  professions,  the  army  and  navy, 
mercantile  houses,  even  wealthy  trades  and  small  independent 
fortunes ;  that  all  these  possess  in  their  degfee,  and  in  a  very 
great  degree,  that  element  which  is  required  for  men  who  are  to 
be  accustomed  in  their  youth  to  a  certain  position  of  superiority, 
namely,  certain  habits  of  command  and  self-respect,  certain  habits 
of  intercourse  with  general  society ;  so  that  in  after-life,  when 
called  to  a  position  of  moral  influence  and  professional  elevation, 
they  may  not  be  as  novices  puffed  up,  or,  as  inexperienced  in 
command,  be  too  feeble  to  maintain  and  execute  their  office. 

But  with  these  facts  borne  in  our  minds  we  may  listen  with 
less  impatience  to  the  seemingly  worldly  suggestion  (and  yet 
even  the  editor  of  George  Herbert  does  not  despise  it)  that  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  needed  for  the  Church  of  England  is 
that  its  clergy  should  be  supplied  from  its  gentry.  One  prac- 
tical and  most  important  result  follows  upon  this  condition, 
which  neither  the  Bishop,  nor  the  Statesman,  nor  the  Christian 
can  venture  to  neglect.  Social  position  is  in  England  of  greater 
value  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  in  proportion  to  the 
universal  struggle  and  recognised  facilities  for  obtaining  it  It 
possesses  gpreat  attractions,  compensates  for  many  other  defi- 
ciencies. The  social  rank  of  the  English  clergyman  does  there- 
fore draw  into  the  clerical  profession  not  only  many  men  and 
the  sons  of  men  who  possess  money  but  not  rank,  but  also  many 
who  possess  both  rank  and  money,  and  desire  only  a  healthy  and 
beneficial  occupation  for  their  lives.  We  are  speaking  as  a 
practical,  prudent  politician  would  speak — ^taking  men  and  the 
motives  of  men  as  they  exist.  We  cannot  exclude  from  the 
choice  of  the  Ministry  as  a  profession  mixed  motives  and  im- 
perfect feelings ;  and  we  do  believe  that  now,  as  in  former  ages, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  most  devoted,  most  efficient,  and  self- 
denying  of  the  parochial  clergy  will  be  found  among  men  of 
the  classes  which  we  have  called  the  upper  classes.  Lower  the 
tone  and  position  of  the  clergy,  degrade  it  in  the  eye  of  society 
by  a  large  infusion  of  inferior  classes,  and  you  will  cut  off  from 
its  resources  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  private  wealth,  which 
is  now  expended  within  its  bosom  for  its  spiritual  objects,  but 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  gifted  minds  most  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  functions. 

We  now  approach  a  third  corollary  connected  with  that  part 
of  the  subject,  and  one  to  which  we  wish  to  ask  especial  atten- 
tion— ^the  education  of  the  English    clergy.      It  is  a  question 
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oi  great  extent  In  whatever  light  the  functions  of  the  cleigy 
are  regarded,  whether  in  their  purely  spiritual  relation,  or  in  their 
more  secular  contact  with  the  world,  the  education  which  fits 
men  for  them  must  be  carried  back  even  to  childhood.  It  must 
embrace  the  home,  the  school,  the  University,  and  whatever 
subsequent  trainiag  may  be  needed  between  the  University  and 
Ordination,,  or  even  after  Ordination.  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man :  the  seeds  sown  even  in  childhood  will  ripen  in  manhood^ 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  At  no  period  of  life  can  you  com- 
mence the  education  of  the  clergy  so  as  to  disconnect  it  with 
previous  stages  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  to  render  them 
a  matter  of  indi£krence. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  vision  which  a  devoted 
and  elevated  piety  calls  up  at  the  thought  of  this  educaticm  for 
the  highest  work  in  which  men  can  be  employed  upon  earth ; 
and  which  vision,  here  and  there,  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history  is  presented  to  us  as  almost  realised.  The  child  brought 
up  on  the  lap  of  an  earthly  mother,  and  imbued  by  her  with  the 
love  of  prayer,  and  the  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  the  boy  guarded 
from  all  temptations,  and  preserved  in  purity  and  innocence 
either  in  the  shelter  of  a  religious  home,  or  by  some  miracle  of 
Providence  through  the  ordeal  of  school ;  the  youth  still  pacing 
on  to  heaven  midst  holy  aspirations,  and  holy  studies,  and 
holy  companions,  repelling  by  an  internal  saintliness  all  the 
defilements  of  common  life,  anticipating  in  the  first  days  of 
manhood  the  perfections  of  matured  old  age,  and  called  away 
from  his  pastoral  duties  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  heavenly  crow% 
with  faculties  undecayed,  and  without  a  stain  upon  the  bap- 
tismal purity,  or  a  violation  of  the  priestly  vow.'  Beautiful 
vision !  Noble  and  glorious  contemplation  I  One  to  be  held 
constantly  before  .the  eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  ideal,  to  which 
it  must  aspire — that  ideal,  without  which  the  mind  of  man 
would  sink  down  into  the  low  level  of  common  humanity! 
and  yet  one  which  no  practical  mind  cognisant  of  facts  can 
hope  to  see  realised,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  by 
almost  a  miracle  from  heaven.  No!  much  as  we  may  long, 
earnestly  as  we  may  pray,  that  the  fertilising  streams  of  the 
Christian  ministry  may  be  fed  only  from  such  pure  and  un- 
earthly wellsprings,  we  must  be  qpntent  to  take  men  as  they 
are,  and  to  work,  as  the  Almighty  Creator  Himself  works,  willi 
inferior  and  imperfect  instruments.  It  may  be  that  for  the  ordi- 
nary, the  daily  work  of  the  Church,  coarser  materials  and 
rougher  tools  may  be  needed.  To  deal  with  imperfect  men  it 
may  be  that  imperfect  men  are  needed.  It  may  be  that  minds 
purer  than  the  average  of  human  nature,  with  too  clear  a  con- 
templation 
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templation  of  a  spiritual  world — ^too  true  a  knowledge  of  human 
misery,  and  human  depravity — too  keen  a  horror  of  evil — too 
acute  sympathy  with  suffering — too  burning  an  aspiration  for  a 
better  and  a  happier  scene  than  this  world  ofiers,  are  unfit 
and  unable  to  fight  the  rough  battle  of  this  life.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that,  when  the  human  mind  is  ripened  for  a  perfect 
state,  it  is  removed  from  earth;  that  its  state  therefore  upon 
earth  must  be  a  state  of  imperfection ;  and  that  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  like  every  other  work  intrusted  to  human  hands, 
must  be  carried  on  by  faulty,  imperfect,  undeveloped  instru- 
ments. All  that  we  can  hope  is  to  improve  the  good,  to  lessen 
the  imperfection,  gradually  to  correct  the  faults. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  child,  and  with  that  person  to  whoai 
the  child  is  more  immediately  intrusted,  and  who  in  a  multitude 
of  instances  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  future  destination  of 
the  child,  and  especially  in  his  devotion  to  the  ministry.  If  we  do 
not  quote  the  Scriptures,  or  confirm  the  suggestion  by  ecclesias- 
tical biography,  it  is  only  because  in  these  pages  we  do  not  wish 
to  trespass  too  much  upon  holy  ground.  But  we  will  urge  upon 
all  mothers,  that  upon  their  religious  influence  with  the  child, 
especially  upon  his  early  instruction  in  the  Bible  by  a  mother's 
hand  and  voice,  more  than  upon  any  other  agency,  die  supply  of 
our  clergy  must  depend.  The  healthy  bias  or  the  poisonous 
taint  contracted  in  childhood  must  sink  deep ;  no  subsequent 
education,  perhaps,  will  ever  entirely  eradicate  it  It  is  the 
mother  who  is  most  powerful  to  communicate  it,  because  from 
her  must  radiate  that  warmth  of  love  which  soiftens  the  heart 
and  forms  the  character.  If  the  mother  neglects  her  duty  to 
the  child,  no  schools,  or  colleges,  or  universities,  or  discipline 
of  life,  can  thoroughly  repair  the  loss  to  him.  If  she  looks  for- 
ward, as  in  so  many  instances  she  does,  with  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  her  child  may  become  a  Christian  minister,  she  must 
do  her  part,  and  that  part  a  most  vital  one,  in  his  education. 
Only  let  her  beware,  lest  the  earnestness  of  her  wishes,  and  the 
awful  sense  of  her  responsibility  (for  to  careless,  irreligious 
mothers  it  would  be  idle  to  speak),  lead  her  to  mar  her  work 
by  over-excitement,  over-training,  over-inspection.  This  is  the 
great  danger  in  all  religious  education,  but  especially  in  reli- 
gious education  by  a  parent  It  is  a  fact,  which  any  one  could 
attest  who  has  hiLd  a  long  and  extensive  experience  of  young 
men  (strange  as  it  may  sound,  and  inconsistent  even  with 
the  Divine  jNTomifle),  that  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  cases  of 
demoralization  in  youth  may  often  be  found  in  the  sons  of 
most  religious  parents,  and  in  homes  where  the  atmosphere 
has  been  most  potently  charged  with  religious  excitement.    And 
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the  cause  is  this :   that  children's  minds  (and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  boys  and  youths)  are  not  capable  of  under- 
standing, or  appreciating,   or  assimilating  themselves  to    that 
more  advanced   and    sublimed   tone  of  piety,  which    may    be 
natural  and  necessary  to  the  adult     The  minds  in  childhood 
and  in  youth,  most  healthy,  most  full  of  promise,  are  also  pronest 
to  reserve,  most   simple,  most  quiet,   most  unobtrusive;    least 
capable  of  expressing,  or  of  affecting  strong  feeling,  or  of  com- 
municating with   older  minds   upon  subjects  which,    perfaa^ps, 
most  nearly  touch  their  heart.      The  anxious,  earnest   parent, 
with  his  eyes  opened  to  the  real  awfulness  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives,  is  troubled  and  alarmed,  when,  in  his  child's  conduct, 
he  reads  no  external  sign  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  finds 
a  bar  opposed  to  any  real  spiritual  communication  with  that 
child's  inmost  thoughts.     Then  he  is  tempted  to  call  forth — ^if 
possible   even  to  force — ^in  the   child  some  sign  and  outward 
manifestation  of  religion.     He  tries  to  work  upon  its  feelings 
— to  compel   external   acts — to   put  excited   language   into   its 
mouth.      All  this  is  equally  true  of  the  child,  and  the  boy, 
and  the   young  man;   and  it  is  equally  true  of  both  extreme 
tendencies,  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  moderation  of  the 
English  Church.     The  result  is,  that,  if  feelings  are  thus  evoked, 
they  soon  become  chilled  and  exhausted;    the  acts  sink  info 
formalism,  the  language  is  hypocrisy,  and  the  whole  mind  is 
estranged  and  disgusted  with  religion,  and  never  recovers.  Quiet- 
ness, simplicity,  reserve,  delicacy,  absolute  truthfulness  and  sin- 
cerity, the  exclusion  of  anything  approaching  to  affectation  or 
unreality,  contentedness  with  small  effects  in  the  day  of  small 
things,    patience,    gentleness,    gratitude,    faith   and   trust   in    a 
higher  Fower,  which  is  educating  the  child  within,  while  we 
can  only  act   on    it  from   without,  and   a   deep  philosophical 
penetration  into  the  real  process  of  education,  by  which  habits 
are  formed  in  a  sphere  of  petty  relations  and  petty  duties  for 
the  full  subsequent  discharge  of  them  in  a  concentric  world 
infinitely  vaster ; — these  are  the  lessons  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  parent,  and  especially  upon  the  mother,  who  would  rear 
up  her  child  for  Holy  Orders.     Put  no  excited  language  into  his 
mouth ;  seek  not  to  engage  him  too  directly  in  matters  above 
his  reach ;  do  not  force  him  to  long  religious  services ;  keep 
him  carefully  from  the  slightest  taint  of  party  spirit ;  set  before 
him  unpretendingly,  if  possible   unconsciously,  the   beauty  of 
Christianity  by  the  example  of  a  Christian  life ;  guard  against 
all  suspicion  of  unreality  or  affectation  in  your  own  religion ; 
sweeten  all  his  study  of  the  Scripture,  or  attention  to  the  outwaxd 
duties  of  religion,  by  whatever  can  innocently  interest  and  engage 
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a  child,  especially  by  your  own  affection.  Let  him  perceive, 
though  it  be  only  through  a  veil  and  indistinctly,  some  faint 
image  of  the  grand  objects  and  awful  persons  which  must  fill 
and  engross  his  mind  when  raised  to  maturity ;  but  be  content 
with  the  indistinctness,  and  fix  the  attention  mainly  on  the  per- 
formance of  practical  duties,  the  internal  stru^le  to  do  what  is 
not  pleasant,  as  an  act  of  obedience,  and  as  a  religious  duty  to  an 
unseen  Parent  Quietness,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  practical 
example,  patience,  and  faith  I  these  are  the  grand  lessons  for 
parents  who  would .  educate  the  clergy  from  their  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Thus  it  was  that  the  highest  and  noblest  of  Christian 
ministers  and  Christian  saints  have  traced  the  germ  of  all  their 
blessings  to  the  early  teaching  and  influence  of  a  mother. 
Neander  has  observed  the  fact.* 

And  now  the  child  must  part  from  home  and  pass  through 
his  first  and  most  fearful  ordeal,  the  school  detached  from  his 
home.  Hdw,  then,  will  the  Church  endeavour  to  make  provision 
for  her  future  minister  in  this  great  trial  ?  One  fact  (it  is  the 
fourth  corollary,  which  may  be  drawn  firom  the  practical  view 
here  taken  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy)  is  this :  that  from  home 
the  boy  must  be  separated,  and  to  school  he  must  be  sent.  We 
all  know  how  the  most  religious  and  Christian  minded  parents 
shrink  from  this  necessity ;  how  earnestly  they  long  to  shelter 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  of  the  child, 
under  their  own  wing;  how  they  dread  the  temptations  and 
contamination  of  a  school.  But,  alas  I  there  is  a  stem  and  uni- 
versal law  of  Nature  commanding  the  separation.  No  propagated 
life  can  be  fully  developed  till  it  is  severed  from  its  parent  stock. 

*  All  life,  that  lives  to  thrive, 

Must  sever  from  its  birthplace  and  its  rest ; 
Bees  from  the  swarming  hive, 
Foab  from  their  dam,  and  eaglets  from  their  nest. 

Steel  must  the  sapling  lop, 

Ere  sunk  in  earth  its  fibres  fresh  will  root ; 
Mast  from  the  oak-tree  drop, 

Ere  forest  monarehs  from  the  seed  can  shoot. 

E'en  golden  stars,  they  say. 

Were  shower'd  in  sparldes  from  their  parent  sun ; 
And  Death  on  worlds  would  lay 

His  hand,  in  nigher  orbits  if  they  mn. 

The  embtyo  from  the  womb, 

The  in&nt  from  the  breast  must  soon  bo  r/on ; 
The  schoolboy  weep  from  home, 

And  manhood  raise  a  roof-tree  all  his  own.* 


♦  •  Church  History,'  vol.  vii.  p.  388. 
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No  hope  of  sheltering  weakness,  or  of  preserving  purity,  can 
justify  us  in  endeavouring  to  evade  this  fundamental  and  universal 
law  in  the  propagation  of  life. 

But  with  the  practical  duties  of  the  clergyman  before  us,  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  this  law  becomes  still  more  obvious. 
His  life  will  be  cast  in  the  world ;  his  duties  will  bring  him  into 
contact  with  all  the  various  forms  of  humanity,  and  relations  of 
society.  The  knowledge  of  man,  and  the  habit  of  communicating 
with  man,  and  of  influencing  man,  must  be  one  of  his  most 
necessary  lessons.  The  whole  action  of  the  Church  upon  the 
world  is  the  guiding,  teaching,  inspiring,  correcting  man.  And 
how  can  a  clergyman  be  an  efficient  instrument  in  her  hand,  if 
he  knows  nothing  of  man?  But  the  school,  if  it  be  rightly 
formed,  formed  upon  the  great  outlines  of  our  public  schools, 
will  be  a  sort  of  microcosm.  Its  magnitude  will  embrace  a 
sufficient  variety  of  minds  and  classes.  lU  imtarnai  M^-^ootrn- 
tnent  by  boys  (and  this  is  the  gprand  distinction  between  a 
public  and  a  private  school)  will  call  forth  an  amount  of  tact, 
of  administrative  power,  of  observation  of  character,  we  had 
almost  said  of  political  wisdom — at  the  least  of  practical 
prudence,  self-control,  and  sound  judgment,  which  would 
amaze  any  one  not  conversant  with  the  real  working  of  SBGh  a 
system.  It  is  acknowledged  in  other  professions — especially  in 
the  army.  Take  one  boy  from  his  home,  and  another  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  public  school,  and  place  them  in  any  military 
command ;  and  the  difference  is  seen  at  once.  One  takes  his 
place  immediately,  vaults  as  it  were  into  his  saddle  as  one 
accustomed  to  hj^  seat.  The  other  is  shy,  timid,  reserved,  fas- 
tidious, incapable  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  acts  and 
language  of  others,  sure  to  involve  himself  in  awkwardness  and 
difficulties,  and  to  mar  the  best  intended  labours  by  that  which 
sounds  so  small  a  fault,  and  yet  is  so  tiemendous  a  calamity, 
want  of  manner,  and  want  of  tact.     Waterloo  was  won  in  the 

{Jaying-fields  of  Eton.  This  was  the  dictum  of  a  Wellington, 
t  embodies  all  that  we  want  to  enforce  here^  the  necessity  of 
a  public  school  education  for  our  clergy,  as  well  as  for  our 
army.  And  therefore  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  thing  that  the 
schools  (such  as  Marlborough  College)  whidi  have  recently 
been  formed  with  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  wante  of 
the  Church,  and  to  the  future  supply  of  its  ministry,  should  be 
planned  generally  upon  the  public  sdiool  theory.  This  seems 
to  be  distinctly  avowed  as  an  essential  feature  in  their  con- 
stitution. How  far  it  is  successfully  carried  out  we  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  judge.  Those  who  know 
best  the  internal  working  and  mystery  of  great  public  schools 

will 
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will  hesitate  most  to  foiin  any  judgment  from  mere  outward 
reports  or  appearances.  But  the  principle  of  governing  the 
school  through  the  hoys,  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  sound 
and  well-tempered  monitorial  or  prefectorial  system,  carefully 
inspired^  and  guided  and  typpcrted  by  tlie  master^  the  removal  as 
far  as  possible  of  restraints,  the  trusting  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  boys'  honour,  the  abolition  of  everything  like  espionage  or 
suspicious  surveillance,  the  free  action  and  development  of 
boyish  energy  in  their  games,  the  cultivation  of  that  patriotism 
of  boyhood,  that  ^  esprit  de  corps'  which  attaches  them  with  pride 
and  affection  to  the  place  of  their  education — everything,  in  fact, 
which  can  give  sa>pe  and  exercise  to  all  those  affections,  and 
habits,  and  duties,  which  as  men  they  will  hereafter  be  called  on 
to  exercise  in  their  parish  or  their  diocese — all  this  is  involved 
in  the  true  idea  of  a  public  school,  and  must  be  carefully 
cherished  and  secured  in  any  new  institution  which  professes  to 
educate  our  boys  for  our  English  Church.  And  these  schools,  in 
admitting  to  them  a  large  number  of  those  who  could  not  afibrd 
the  expense  of  Winchester,  or  Eton,  or  Harrow,  and  who  might, 
therefore,  though  wrongly,  be  assumed  to  be  drawn  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  may  also  perform  a  most  salutary  function,  such 
as  was  discharged  by  the  great  monastic  bodies  of  the  middle  ages. 
Those  bodies  possessed  an  aristocratical  character  of  their  own. 
They  had  power,  wealth,  dignity,  position,  habits  of  command, 
which  they  imparted  in^  degree  to  all  their  members.  They 
supplied,  therefore,  an  aristocratical  element  (we  mean  by  the 
void  not  an  element  of  mere  outward,  selfish  elevation,  but  an 
inward  sense  of  self-respect,  and  habit  of  command)  where 
naturally  it  was  deficient,  even  to  the  poorest  and  the  meanest. 
They  thought  the  poor  into  contact  with  the  rich,  and  wrapt 
them  both  in  the  same  maade  of  authority  and  dignity.  So  let 
us  make  these  new  Public  Schools  g^eat  institutions,  institutions 
of  which  their  members  may  all  be  proud,  and  the  effect  will 
be  most  salutary.  It  will  inspire,  even  in  the  sons  of  the  poor,  a 
self-respect  and  self-confidence  which  will  not  only  enable  them 
to  take  their  stand  hereafter  firmly  and  consistently  in  the 
fludntenance  of  communication  with  the  upper  ranks,  but  will 
also  exclude  to  a  great  degree  that  bitterness  of  discontent,  that 
humiliating  sense  of  disparity,  that  rebellion  against  the  fastidious^ 
ness  of  social  exclusiveness,  which  often  tears  society  to  pieces  far 
more  than  straggles  for  higher  objects,  and  which  is  especially 
to  be  dreaded  when  combined  with  the  possession  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  authority.  Take  a  poor  and  clever  boy  from  a  cottage, 
stimulate  his  talents,  and  educate  him,  not  in  a  noble,  manly 
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Englisli  public  school,  but  in  a  verj  different  atmosphere,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  elevate,  or  refine,  or  attract ;  then  put  him  in 
a  position  of  great  spiritual  power,  where,  nevertheless,  from 
want  of  manner,  and  want  of  tact,  and  want  of  habits  of  society, 
and  self-respect,  and  self-confidence,  he  finds  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  laity;  and,  should  sucli 
cases  become  very  common,  the  evil  spirit  thus  engendered  will  be 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  example  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland,  educated  in  former  days  at  May- 
nooth,  is  an  instance  before  our  eyes.  We  cannot  help  believing 
that  a  very  great  change  for  the  better  has  within  the  last  few 
years  taken  place,  under  what  management  we  do  not  vulture  to 
conjecture.  But  every  lover,  whether  of  England  or  of  Ireland, 
would  rejoice  to  think  that  the  Romish  priesthood  of  Ireland 
were  becoming  a  body,  such  as  they  were  before  M aynooth  was 
first  established,  and  capable  by  their  birth,  and  manners,  and 
liberal  education  of  mltaini/g  a  rank  and  position  in  e.«7 
class  of  society. 

Thus  far  we  have  pleaded  for  a  public  school  education  for  the 
English  clergy  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  stamping  upon 
them  in  boyhood  a  manly,  practical,  sensible  English  character, 
and  rendering  them  capable  of  engaging  in  the  practical  toil  of  a 
clergyman,  not  merely  with  zeal  and  energy,  but  with  tact,  and 
judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

But  at  once  there  rises  up  another  yiew,  and  another  influence 
of  a  public-school  education.  How  many  of  the  best  parents 
are  unwilling  to  commit  any  son  (least  of  all,  one  whom  they 
would  devote  and  dedicate  from  his  childhood  to  a  holy  calling) 
to  the  temptations  and  licence  of  a  public  school  I  Who,  with 
the  most  sober  and  practical  view  of  the  ministerial  office,  wiU 
dare  to  contemplate  such  a  discipline  and  trial  as  part  of  the 
necessary  preparation  for  a  clergyman's  life,  without  o£Rsring  an 
earnest  remonstrance  and  prayer  to  those  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rests,  that  everything  which  is  possible  should  be  done, 
not  to  suppress  the  liberty,  or  extinguish  the  self-goremment,  or 
fetter  the  invaluable  activity  of  boyhood,  but  to  superinduce  upon 
this  basis  so  much  of  watchfulness  and  care  over '  the  general 
system,  of  personal  interest  in  the  individual  boy,  of  afiectionate, 
fatherly  communication  with  him,  as  may  carry  him  safely  throogh 
the  necessary  trial  ?  One  thing  is  clear,  that  nothing  can  ex« 
elude  from  any  collection  of  boys  a  vast  amount  of  evil.  They 
are  human  beings.  They  bear  within  them  all  the  seeds  of 
evil  which  are  engendered  in  our  common  humanity.  They 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  power  of  controlling  their  passions,  or 
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even  of  concealing  them.  Unless  some  more  than  ordinary  skill 
has  impressed  upon  the  public  opinion  of  that  boyish  world  a 
higher  tone  than  boys  can  create  of  themselves,  the  fermentation 
of  the  mass  will  quicken  and  stimulate  the  poison.  There  must 
be  freedom,  must  be  independence,  must  be  removal  from  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  master,  must  be  hours  when  no  control 
is  over  them  except  that  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  boy,  and  by  the  public  opinion  of  his  fellow 
boys.  Attempt  to  suppress  this  freedom  (it  is  the  first  thought 
which  tempts  the  anxious  master),  and  the  whole  value  of  the 
education  is  lost  But  in  that  freedom,  in  that  withdrawal  from 
the  guiding  eye,  and  the  protecting  arm,  how  many  souls  have 
perishedl 

Let  us  not  think  to  lessen  the  risk  by  placing  the  boy  in 
a  smaller  school,  or  under  what  is  called  private  and  domestic 
education.  A  smaller  and  private  school,  however  excellent 
the  individual  who  directs  it,  involves  the  same  danger,  but 
with  far  fewer  chances  of  escape  from  it  The  only  security  for 
the  good  government  of  boys  must  be  found  in  their  internal 
government  by  themselves,  by  a  fixed  constitution,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  high  tone  of  public  opinion  among  them — a 
public  opinion  of  boys,  and  not  of  men,  for  boys  are  governed 
by  boys  and  not  by  men.  To  establish  iins  requires  time,  prece- 
dent, an  inheritance  of  principles  and  practices,  a  firm  foundation 
of  permanence,  a  sense  that  the  code  of  laws  thus  laid  down  by 
prescription  and  usage  is  the  heirloom  of  the  place,  not  the 
momentary  creation  of  an  individual.  Human  nature,  and  the 
vices  and  temptations  of  human  nature,  will  be  as  strong  in  a 
private  and  a  small  school  as  in  a  public  and  a  large  one,  but 
without  the  same  checks,  and  the  same  corrections.  Private 
tuition  is  still  worse :  it  possesses  for  the  boy  all  the  defects  of 
home  education  with  few  of  its  advantages.  No  plant  can  be 
reared  for  healthy  growth  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse. 

No,  with  all  the  dangers  and  evils  of  our  public  schools,  to 
these  we  must  look.  But  how  are  these  dangers  and  evils  to  be 
avoided  ?  Some  of  them  we  must  be  content  to  bear  with.  Some 
amount  of  evil  in  a  school,  as  in  the  world,  is  necessary  to  open  a 
field  for  trial  and  resistance.  A  public  school  selected  from 
angelic  boys  (if  such  a  phenomenon  could  be  found)  would  form 
a  rery  bad  place  of  discipline  for  human  boys,  and  for  human 
clergymen.  There  must  be  occasional  cruelty,  occasional  deceit, 
occasional  disobedience,  occasional  idleness,  occasional  extrava- 
gance,'bccasional  profaneness,  occasional  bullying,  occasional  vice 
of  all  kinds.  A  judicious  head-master  will  never  attempt  wholly 
to  weed  a  public  school  of  these  tares.     They  mix%t  be  patiently 
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endured,  tenderly  corrected,  and  pterented  from  spreading.  But 
in  a  certain  proportion  they  are  the  reiy  conditions  of  a  school, 
as  sickness  is  the  condition  of  a  hospitaL  Nay,  they  are  even 
useftd  and  salutary.  Without  the  temptations,  the  discipline, 
the  antagonism,  and  die  punishment  of  evil,  good  could  never 
be  developed  either  in  the  boy  or  the  man ;  and  Nature  happily 
provides  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  even  where  the  good 
succumbs  to  the  evil,  no  fatal  or  permanent  mischief  is  done  to 
the  mind.  A  lesson  in  boyhood  is  learnt,  often  by  serious  pain, 
but  not  by  loss  of  limb.  The  pnnidmients  of  Nature  upon  the 
sins  of  boyhood  are  indeed  most  severe,  severe  in  their  amount  of 
suffering  (we  are  not  thinkii^  of  bodily  pain,  the  very  least  of 
all,  but  of  the  sufferings  of  conscience,  and  the  wounds  to  feeling, 
which  in  boys  are  most  acute),  but  such  putiishments  do  not 
taint  the  blood.  Boys  learn  to  stand  upright  by  heavy  falls^  but 
the  faills,  like  ihoee  of  lunatics,  are  contrived  by  a  Providential 
Hand  to  happen  in  padded  rooms^  upon  cushioned  floors.  So 
at  least  it  is  with  many  of  the  follies,  and  faults,  and  even  die 
sins  of  boyhood.  But  there  are  other  sins  in  boyhood,  infinitely 
more  serious ;  and  until  our  public  schools  can  grapjrie  with, 
and  banish  these,  their  work  cannot  be  done.  The  purity  of 
boyhood — bow  is  this  to  be  preserved  and  guarded  thidugh  the 
ordeal  of  a  public  education?  This  grand  qu«ition  is  not  a 
question  for  diese  pages :  it  is  one  for  the  consciences,  the  intel- 
lects, the  pmyers,  the  earnest  unremitting  associated  exertions  of 
those  good  and  powerful  minds  which  are  presiding  over  our 
public  schools.  In  some  cases  it  may  seem  to  be  answered  by 
the  proximity  of  home  to  the  school.  A  good  public  school 
within  reach  of  the  home  has  many  advantages,  as  also  it  has 
many  disadvantages.  But  even  in  the  great  schools,  where  boys 
are  wholly  domiciled,  we  believe  that  a  happier  system  of 
guardianship  might  remove  a  veiy  large  proporticm  of  the  evil 
influence  produced  by  an  ill  regulated  boyhood,  which  deters 
young  men  from  devoting  themselves  to  Holy  Orders,  which 
disturbs,  and  enfeebles,  and  often  paralyses  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy,  which  lowers  and  chills  the  whole  tone  of  their  spiritual 
life,  and  disables  them  from  grapplii^  boldly  and  effectually  with 
the  worst  rins  of  manhood. 

These  evils  are  not  to  be  encountered  by  that  rough  and 
potent  instrument  of  spiritual  control,  which  seenu  to  lie  so 
ready  for  our  hands  in  the  magazines  of  Romanism.  It  is  not  to 
be  met  or  eradicated  by  the  Romish  Confessional.  We  well 
know  how  good  and  earnest  minds,  under  the  sense  of  a  gigantic 
evil,  and  with  the  feebleness  of  their  existing  resources^  may  be 
tempted  to  recur  to  this.     How  well  it  seems  to  facilitate  the 
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process,  and  secure  the  object  I  But  no  xemedy  for  evil,  which 
suspends  the  primary  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  can  be  ulti- 
mately safe.  It  is  not  the  outcry  of  a  mob,  or  the  jealous  preju- 
dices of  Englishmen,  or  the  bigoted  self-will — ^if  so  you  choose 
to  call  it-— of  an  extiaTagant  Protestantism,  which  raises  the 
protest  against  introducing  into  a  public  school  the  system  of  the 
Komish  ConfessionaL  It  is  common  sense^  true  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  high  views  of  the  scope  of  education,  the 
warning  of  God  Himself^  that  bids  us  beware  of  any  system 
which  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  reserve  that  God  has  Himself 
interposed  between  man  and  man — any  system  which  enslaves 
the  boy  to  the  teacher,  instead  of  freeing  the  boy  from  himself, 
and  raising  him  to  a  level  with  his  teacher ;  any  system  which 
enfeebles  and  at  last  paralyses  that  self-reliance  and  self-exertion 
which  it  is  the  very  end  of  educatkm  to  develop ;  any  system 
which  can  only  be  maintained  by  its  necessary  bribe  of  a 
conscience*searing  licence  of  absolution,  and  which  will  in- 
fallibly result  in  a  general  corruption  and  degradation  of  the 
whole  morality  of  society.  God  forbid  that  the  Romish  confes* 
sional  should  ever  be  introduced  into  any  of  our  public  schools  I 
Another  warning  is  one  beyond  all  others  needed  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  recoil  from  previous  n^lect  of  the  reli- 
gious element  in  our  public  schools  threatens  us  with  the  risk  of 
failing  into  the  opposite  extreme.  All  that  was  said  before  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  mother  to  the  child  must  be  applied  to 
the  religious  atmosphere  breathed  into  our  public  schools.  Truth- 
fulness, earnestness,  reality,  and,  above  all,  simplicity,  quietness, 
and  reserve,  must  pervade  it  all.  It  must  ccmtain  no  isms  ;  that 
is,  no  signs  of  self-conceit,  or  party  spirit,  or  unauthorised  expe- 
riments, or  private  individual  theories.  AH  must  be  sanctioned 
by  legitimate  authority,  conformed  to  ordinary  usage,  without 
affectation,  formality,  excitement,  or  pretension.  If  there  is  one 
weak  point  in  a  system,  or  a  man,  which  a  boy  instinctively 
detects,  shrinks  from,  and  rebels  against  with  disgust,  it  is 
affectation,  unreality.  He  will  cheerfully  attend  Church  services, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  acquiesced  in  the  reading  of  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  in  his  parish  Church,  the  moment 
he  perceives  that  it  is  ordered  by  proper  authority.  He  will  not 
be  disgusted  with  religious  teaching,  though  be  may  not  be 
impressed  by  it,  if  it  be  simple  and  real ;  but  he  cannot  bear 
excited  appeals  to  his  feelings,  demands  upon  his  outward 
demonstration  of  them,  tricks  and  contrivances  to  stimulate  devo- 
tion, or  anything  like  acting.  The  whole  system  of  the  school 
must  be  imbued  with  religion,  but  it  must  be  the  religion  of  the 
English  Church — calm,  simple,  sober,  and  sincere. 

Again, 
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Again,  we  would  warn  most  earnestly  those  new  InstitutionSy 
of  which  perhaps  the  leading  idea  and  feature  may  be  traced 
to  a  hope  that  ^ej  will  act  as  seminaries  for  a  future  clergy; 
and  in  which,  therefore,  religious  ordinances  and  religious  instruc- 
tion are  most  fully  developed — not  to  rely  on  these,  however 
simple  and  real  they  may  be,  and  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Church,  and  to  the  temper  of  natural  boyhood — ^not  to 
rely  on  these  as  a  means  of  excluding  or  correcting  evil,  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  such  an  internal  disciplinary  influence 
on  the  boys,  such  a  tone  of  public  opinion  among  them,  and  such 
a  personal  and  individual  sympathy,  as  will  prove  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary.  You  may  venture,  without  danger,  to  build  a  church, 
or  to  carry  on  the  services  of  the  Church,  among  a  most  vitiated 
populace,  even  though  unaided  by  a  police,  because  none  will 
come  to  the  church  but  those  who  are  voluntarily  drawn  to  it. 
You  will  make  no  hypocrites.  But  enforce  daily  services  of  the 
Church  in  a  public  school,  invite  boys  to  a  weekly  Communion, 
drench  them  with  religious  instruction,  multiply  around  them 
the  outward  signs  and  forms  of  religion,  while  still  within  the 
school,  undetected  by  the  master,  all  the  sins  of  boyhood  are 
indulged;  and  you  will  create  a  callous  and  depraved  class  of 
minds.  If  you  cannot  keep  down  the  cruelty  of  bullying,  do 
not  bring  the  bully  and  his  victim  to  kneel  side  by  side  at  the 
altar.  If  you  cannot  trust  to  the  honour  of  your  boys  to  keep 
out  deceit,  and  lying,  and  all  the  wretched  tricks  and  impostures 
of  the  schoolboy,  do  not  multiply  sermons,  or  lectures  upon 
religion.  Their  consciences  will  only  become,  first  distracted, 
then  seared  by  the  perpetual  struggle  needed  to  resist  repentance. 
Religion,  aided  by  moral  influence,  will  do  much — or  rather, 
moral  influence  without  it  can  do  nothing ;  but  if  the  moral  in- 
fluence is  lost,  the  attempt  to  employ  religion  will  harden,  not 
purify,  the  heart. 

Again,  the  experience  of  all  will  guard  them  against  the 
delusion  that  the  Chapel,  and  the  Service,  and  the  Bible,  and 
the  Sunday,  and  the  Sermon,  are  the  only,  are  even  the  chief 
instruments  and  occasions  for  religious  instruction.  As  with  the 
mother,  so  with  the  school — ^the  indirect,  insensible,  incidental, 
momentary  teaching  of  daily  life  is  a  thousand  times  more  effica- 
cious than  any  stated  and  formalised  endeavours.  As  the  par<>> 
chial  visiting  is  the  basis,  the  really  efficacious  portion  of  the 
clergyman' s  work,  so  the  practical  religion,  which  is  insensibly 
learnt  and  taught  ^over  the  grammar  lesson,  in  the  playground, 
at  the  meals,  in  the  passing  look,  the  brief  word,  the  meaning 
smile,  the  casual  hint,  the  petty  example  and  petty  warning,  widi 
which  the  daily  intercourse  of  a  master — at  once  sensible  and 
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seligious — with  his  boys,  even  with  the  boys  of  a  great  public 
school,  will  be  charged, — all  this  will  create  far  more  lasting 
impressions,  and  spread  an  infinitely  vaster  circle  of  good,  than 
the  most  solemn  of  Services,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  Sermons. 
If  one  thing  more  than  another  reveals  the  deep  ignorance  which' 
really  prevails  of  the  working  of  religion,  of  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  character  of  boys,  it  is  the  dream  that  religious 
teaching  may  be  eliminated  from  the  daily  task,  and  secular 
instruction,  and  yet  be  taught  efficiently  in  some  reserved  and 
exclusive  hour.  If  religion  is  to  influence  us  at  all,  it  must 
permeate,  and  steep,  as  it  were,  the  whole  tissue  of  our  life.  You 
cannot  administer  it  in  doses.  It  must  be  with  us  every  where, 
and  every  when.  Limit  it  to  time,  and  place,  and  person ;  and 
you  may  as  well  strive  to  preserve  life  in  a  diving-bell  by  sup- 
plying air  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  the  other 
twenty-three  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Another  suggestion  required  for  the  public  school  educa- 
tion of  all  our  boys,  but  especially  of  those  to  be  dedicated 
to  Holy  Orders,  is  that  it  must  embrace  regular  and  thorough 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  is  an  essential  part  of  a  clergyman's  duty ;  he 
is  powerless  without  it.  And  the  construction  and  the  use  of 
the  Bible  is  such  that  it  requires  hot  only  a  very  long  and 
patient  study  of  it,  which  cannot  dispense  with  any  portion 
of  human  life,  but  a  familiarity  with  its  language,  and  a  ^ 
facility  and  power  of  referring  to,  and  putting  together  scattered 
portions,  which  can  scarcely  be  learnt  except  in  boyhood.  Not 
a  day  should  pass  without  the  devotion  of  at  least  half-an- 
hour  to  Scriptural  instruction.  The  sermon  cannot  give  this. 
A  boy's  attention  cannot  be  maintained  in  his  chapel  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  by  striking  personal  application  of  moral  lessons, 
and  spiritual  appeals ;  and  the  moment  they  sink  into  reasoning 
and  discussion,  become  lectures  instead  of  sermons,  the  boy's 
mind  will  drop  off,  and  wander  into  its  own  idle  thoughts.  It 
is  only  by  daily  catechetical  instruction,  by  question  and  answer, 
by  repetition  and  enforcement,  by  the  thousand  little  arts,  through 
which  a  judicious  teacher  secures  attention,  and  implants  know- 
ledge, that  the  Scriptures  can  be  taught.  We  acknowledge  this 
in  our  schools  for  the  poor :  ought  it  not  to  be  universally  esta- 
blished as  a  fundamental  principle  in  schools  for  the  clergy? 
And  these  hours  of  religious  instruction  will  give  to  the  teacher 
opportunities  of  quietly  suggesting,  and  fostering  aspirations  for 
the  ministry,  in  minds  so  disposed,  without  too  prematurely 
pledging  them  to  any  external  demonstration.     Every  movement 
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of  this  kind  should  be  very  delicately  handled,  and  supported  by^ 
communications  with  the  parents. 

Once  more.  Whatever  we  may  desire  for  our  laity,  for  the 
clergy  we  must  provide  some  early  instruction — ^not  in  abstruse 
dogmas,  or  human  theories,  or  superfluous  niceties  of  forms  and 
systems,  but  in  the  grand  fundamental  distinctive  truths,  the 
creeds,  and  the  constitutioa  of  the  English  Church.  The  in* 
struction  must  be  simple,  free  from  all  party  tinge,  clear  from 
the  suspicion  of  any  individual  taint  of  private  opinion ;  but  it 
must  be  firm,  positive,  and  distinct  Be  silent  upon  this, — sup- 
press it  as  difficult  or  dangerous,  as  trenching  upon  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  as  anticipating  and  prejudicing  the  inde- 
pendent decision  of  the  man,  as  taking  advantage  of  your  influ- 
ence over  the  boy  dishonestly  to  tamper  with  his  belief,  and  to 
proselytize  him  to  your  own  system,— -do  this ;  and  be  assured 
that  silence,  instead  of  silence,  will  prove  a  proclamation  to 
him  of  unbelief,  which  in  the  whole  course  of  life  will  be  ringing 
in  his  ears,  and  from  which  he  will  never  recover.  If  you  believe 
your  system  of  religion  to  be  true — whatever  that  religion  be — 
you  cannot,  you  dare  not,  abstain  from  endeavouring  to  impress 
it  on  every  mind  which  Providence  places  under  your  influence 
to  be  reared  and  educated.  If  you  do  abstain,  there  can  be  but 
one  excuse — ^that  you  do  not  believe ;  and  the  boy  will  draw  this 
inference  in  a  moment.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  silence 
*in  religion.  Silence  is  a  confession  of  unbelief,  and  proclaims  it 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

How  this  necessity  of  definite  teaching  is  to  be  made  com- 
patible with  the  supposed  necessity  and  propriety  of  mixed 
schools  embracing  boys  of  all  sects  and  persuasions,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  inquire.  The  definite  teaching  is  undoubtedly  de» 
manded  not  only  by  the  needs  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  voice  of 
Scripture,  the  uniform  practice  of  Christianity,  the  commands  of 
God  Himself.  It  is  for  those  who,  without  being  able  to  dispute 
these  facts,  insist  also  upon  mixed  education,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  their  combination. 

Lastly,  for  all  the  purposes  of  religious  education — but  espe- 
cially for  the  maintenance  of  that  moral  tone  in  the  school, 
without  which  all  education  is  hopeless — ^there  must  be  provided, 
even  in  our  public  schools,  large  as  they  may  be  (and  their 
magnitude  is  one  of  their  greatest  evils),  an  organization  which 
provides  for  that  which  at  present  can  scarcely  exist  in  them, — 
an  opening  at  least  for  an  affectionate,  confidential,  parental 
communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  boy.  Give  to  yonr 
masters  all  the  learning  of  a  Porson  and  the  controlling  power 
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of  a  Napoleon,  soundaeM  of  doctrine,  eloquence  in  preaching, 
tact  in  administration;  but  if  the  boy  cannot  come  to  them 
at  times  in  hit  moments  of  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  troubled 
conscience,  with  the  certainty  that  he  will  be  received  with 
sympathy  and  affection,  the  grand  talisman  of  education  will  be 
missing.  Above  all,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  master  to  watch 
over  and  guard  the  minds  of  those  intrusted  to  him — especially  the 
minds  which  are  destined  to  the  ministry — from  the  most  fearful 
and  fatal  of  their  temptations.  There  is  no  need  of  the  confessional, 
no  need  of  forcing  confidence,  of  violating  the  law  of  God's  moral 
crreation,  as  the  confessional  does  violate  them  ;  but  there  is  need 
of  a  watchful  eye,  a  warning  voice,  a  sacred  confidence,  a  most 
delicate  spiritual  guidance,  and  a  most  tender,  loving,  forgiving 
example,  and  affectionate  spirit  in  him  who  will  carry  safe  through 
the  fiercest  of  its  dangers  a  Christian  boyhood  in  a  public  school 
— ^a  boyhood  which  is  to  prepare  the  man  for  a  future  ministra- 
tion in  the  Church.  Such  a  spirit  can  be  given  by  the  same 
hand  which  gives  all  other  blessings.  Whether  any  external 
system  and  plan  can  be  maintained  long  for  securing  to  it  its 
doe  operation  and  development  is  a  questicm  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  which  is  now  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  our  public  schools.  With  it,  our  institutions  for  puUic 
education  would  be  brought  as  near  perfection  as  such  institutions 
can  be.  Without  it,  whatever  advantage  we  reap  from  the  free- 
dom, the  manliness,  the  energy,  the  early  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  habits  of  society,  and  administrative  tact,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly nursed  in  them,  the  evils  and  perils  on  the  other  side 
are  tremendous. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  requirements  for  the 
education  of  the  future  clergy  in  their  In^hood,  because  the 
same  general  principles  are  applicable  to  the  next  stage  of  that 
education,  when  they  pass  from  the  school  to  the  university. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  exception,  and  that  most  important 
In  boyhood,  whatever  be  its  ultimate  destination,  a  general 
course  of  education  is  safest  and  best  It  is  best  for  the  army, 
best  for  the  civil  service,  best  for  the  clergy.  The  navy  alone, 
perhaps,  requires  special  training  at  an  early  age,  because  bodily 
habits  are  needed  there,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  boys. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  Winchester  and  Eton 
could  provide  a  sea,  and  a  man-of-war,  and  a  dockyard,  as  well  as 
a  river  and  a  cricket-gnmnd,  they  would  supply  the  finest  ma- 
terials for  the  navy,  as  they  do  supply  the  finest  materials  for 
Woolwich.  Education  is  not  the  forcing  a  certain  quantity  of 
knowledge  into  the  mind,  but  the  training  and  bracing  the 
of  the  mind  itself.     And  this   can  only  be  done  by 
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one  and  the  same  process,  on  whatever  subject  or  province  of 
action  or  knowledge  these  faculties  are  finally  to  be  employed. 
In  the  case  of  the  clergy  it  is  more  especially  questi<Hiable 
whether,  except  in  very  rare  cases  of  early  religious  development 
and  almost  supernatural  dedication,  it  is  desirable  to  stamp  too 
early  upon  the  boy  the  irrevocable  seal  of  the  future  ministry. 
A  parent  will  do  well  to  watch,  to  suggest,  to  open  opportunities, 
to  cherish,  though  very  delicately  and  gently,  early  inclinations 
for  the  ministry.  But  the  boy's  mind  is  still  in  cartilage.  Vast 
changes  of  character  and  tastes  occur  as  he  passes  into  manhood. 
His  intellect  is  too  tender  to  be  brought,  without  risk  of  much 
damage  to  his  simplicity  and  modesty,  into  early  contact  with 
the  awful  responsibilities  and  realities  of  the  ministerial  o£Bce. 
There  will  be  moments  of  doubt  and  recoil;  and  these  will 
become  stronger  and  more  difficult  to  recover  from,  if  there 
appear  any  symptom  of  external  restraint.  And  there  will  be 
yieldings  to  temptation,  and  consciousness  of  failing,  which  to  a 
tender  conscience  impressed  deeply  with  the  solemnity  of  its 
future  calling  (and  if  not  so  impressed  the  risk  is  still  more 
fearful)  will  generate  internal  struggles  that  boys  can  ill  sustain. 

The  general  Christian  education,  therefore,  which  is  needed 
for  all  Christian  boys,  is  the  best  and  safest  for  the  boys  de* 
signed  to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  can  imagine  few  things 
more  pernicious  to  the  character  of  the  English  clergy,  or  to  the 
welfare  of  the  British  Church  and  Empire,  than  to  train  up  the 
clergy  from'  their  childhood  in  any  exclusive  system,  or  insulated 
institution.  But  when  the  boy  passes  from  the  school  the  case  is 
different.  By  this  time  (though  still  the  die  is  not  cast  irre* 
vocably,  though  the  general  education  is  still  needed,  though 
still  farther  association  with  his  fellow-beings  and  practiral 
acquaintance  with  the  world  is  beneficial),  yet,  if  his  mind  has 
been  properly  trained,  his  choice  of  a  profession  will  have  been 
nearly  decided.  And  here  the  Church  of  England  possesses 
^ust  we  not  rather  say  possessed  ?)  advantages  beyond  any  other 
Church  for  receiving  the  young  man  at  this  critical  period,  and 
for  carrying  on  his  general  education  with  just  such  a  bias  of  more 
particular,  and  definite  teaching,  and  influence,  as  would  facilitate 
without  precipitating  the  final  determination.  The  Church  of 
England  possessed  its  Universities,  and  in  its  Universities  its 
Colleges.  Would  that  England  and  the  Church  of  England  could 
rouse  itself  to  understand  and  to  profit  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
blessing  I  The  University  was  the  organ  for  carrying  on  still 
further  the  general  education  required  for  all  classes  and  all  pro- 
fessions. It  wasp  invested  indeed  with  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
was  bound  dpwn  to  a  definite  faith,  tempered  with  a  religious 
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^ne,  treated  bj  both  the  State  and  the  Church  as  eiipecially  a 
Jbandmaid  of  the  Church  to  nurse  minds  for  the  ministry  of  thq 
•Church.  And  this  for  the  same  reason,  that  English  parents  like 
to  intrust  the  education  of  their  boys — even  their  instruction  in 
the  most  secular  knowledge — to  the  hands  of  clergymen.  They 
believe,  and  believe  rightly,  that  Christianity  and  education  are 
most  intimately  associated,  and  that  education  without  religion  is 
worthless.  But  the  Colleges  had  grown  into  organs  wonderfully 
adapted  (were  they  only  rightly  understood,  and  duly  employed) 
for  the  more  definite  teaching  and  preparation  of.  the  Christian 
ministry.  Whatever  was  their  original  work,  or  actual  failure  to 
•fulfil  that  work,  they  did,  and  still  do,  to  a  great  degree  exhibit  a 
.  machinery  of  extraordinary  power  for  the  education  of  all  the 
upper  classes,  but  especially  of  the  clergy.  Within  the  bosom  of 
each  University,  and  to  a  great  extent  subject  to  its  control,  were 
twenty  or  more  Families,  bound  together  in  family  life,  composed 
of  picked  individuals,  mostly  but  not  exclusively  dedicated  to 
Holy  Orders,  mostly  but  not  exclusively  resident  in  the  University 
aiui  imbued  with  its  spirit,  mostly  but  not  exclusively  absorbed 
in  its  studies,  and  yet  possessing  half  the  year  free  for  them  to 
travel,  and  to  mix  with  general  society.  TThey  were  taken  mostly 
from  the  class  of  gentry,  but  not  exclusively.  Poverty  was  a 
great  element  in  the  conditions  of  their  selection.  These  Families 
possessed  estates  of  their  own,  buildings — almost  palaces — of 
their  own :  that  kind  of  property  which  is,  of  all  others,  most 
adapted  to  give  the  self-respect,  and  self-confidence,,  and  eei)rit  de 
carpe^  and  honourable  pride,  which  education  requires  in  the 
teacher,  without  engendering  self-conceit  or  self-indulgence. 

'  Frivatns  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Oommune  magnum.* 

Their  halls,  their  libraries,  their  gardens,  and  their  chapels  were 
the  admiration  of  England,  surrounding  the  whole  scene  with  an 
atmosphere  of  solemn  beauty,  which  no  young  healthy  mind  could 
breathe  without  imbibing  a  healthy  influence,  an  influence  espe- 
cially of  religion.  Each  of  these  Families  received  within  their 
walls  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  to  be  trained  in  the  general 
studies  of  the  University,  and  to  be  sheltered,  moulded,  and 
inspired  by  the  more  domestic  and  permeating  influence  of  the  Col- 
lege. Great  fireedom  was  necessarily  to  be  allowed,  great  facility 
for  communication  between  the  students  without  obtrusive  sur- 
veillance from  the  family,  in  which  they  were  to  live  as  gentlemen ; 
for  without  freedom,  with  constant  surveillance  and  suspicion,  how 
could  a  manly  English  mind — a  mind  able  to  grapple  with  the 
world,  and  to  carry  duty  and  truth  into  all  its  battles — be  shaped 
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or  created  ?  These  collegiate  families  were  manj'^HMine  lai]ger, 
some  smaller.  The  groups  of  students  thus  formed  around  thenti 
varied  both  in  siae  and  in  type.  The  general  features  of  all  were 
the  same,  but  there  was  scope  for  variety,  and  security  against  a. 
predominance  of  narrow  temper,  and  individual  opinions.  Their 
tone  and  character  rose  and  fell,  as  all  human  institotions  fluctuate^ 
with  changes  in  their  Heads,  but  a  general  equilibrium  was  mainr^ 
tained ;  and  they  were  all  bound  down,  by  one  grand  fundamental 
obligative  allegiance,  to  the  faith,  and  discipline,  and  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.  From  the  first — developed  as  they  had 
been,  and  enlarged  by  the  healthy  growth  of  a  healthy  seed 
planted  in  a  healthy  soil — they  were  intended  as  oigans  for  the 
education  of  a  clergy,  and  especially  of  a  Protestant  clergy.  £oen 
the  ante'Reformation  Colleges  ¥>ere  Proiesiant  inetitutums.  They 
were  originally  framed  to  take  the  education  out  of  the  hands  o£ 
the  monastic  bodies.  Their  statutes  (we  repeat  it  of  the  ante- 
Reformation  Colleges)  were  anti-papal,  their  spirit  opposed  to 
Romanism,  their  provisions  wonderfully  free  from  any  conta- 
mination of  Romanism.  They  were  imbued  with  a  thoroughly 
English,  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit,  such  as  animated  the  greatest 
and  best  lights  of  the  English  Church  through  all  the  long-coa«- 
tinned  struggles  which  culminated  in  the  final  emancipation  of 
the  nation  and  the  Church  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  And 
what  was  wanted  to  make  these  grand  and  unique  institntioos 
capable  of  fulfilling  their  grand  and  unique  destination  of 
carrying  on  the  general  Christian  education  of  English  gende- 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  of  supplementing  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  more  definite  and  peculiar  treining  required  for  the 
clerical  office  ?  We  answer,  in  one  word, — a  hmng  spirit^  a  tender, 
parental  solicitude  for  the  young  intrusted  to  their  care,  a  deep 
and  awful  sense  of  the  great  work  intrusted  to  them,  and  earnest 
affectionate,  combined  efforts  and  combined  prayers,  that  eveiy 
metnber  of  those  great  institutions  might  do  his  part  and  laboor 
in  unity  and  zeal  to  educate  the  young  within  their  walls  as  in  the 
bosom  of  a  family.  Could  such  a  spirit  have  been  preserved 
or  developed  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge— could  it 
even  now  be  inspired  in  them — ^those  Colleges  would  be  organs 
for  the  service  of  this  Church  and  nation,  such  as  no  other  Church 
or  nation  ever  possessed.  One  thing  is  clear,  the  idolatry  of 
university  distinctions  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  such  a 
spirit  How  such  a  spirit  is  to  be  maintained,  is  the  question  of 
the  day, — ^the  real  question  of  national  education ;  but  how  that 
question  will  be  answered  we  dare  not  augur. 

But  the  ideal  of  such  institutions  may  at  least  be  sketched. 
Let   it  be   approached  not   with    harsh  criticisms    and    unjust 
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<;avili  at  those  who  hare  as  yet  failed  to  realize  it,  but  with  a 
^irit  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  past  It  is 
not  easy,  it  is  most  hard,  to  change  the  current  of  opinion  and 
tone  of  feeling  in  any  corporate  body.  It  is  especially  so  in  a 
place  where  routine,  and  law,  and  authority,  and  form,  and  cere- 
mony are  necessarily  stamped  upon  the  whole  system  of  life.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  minds  embedded  in  a  system 
from  accommodating  themselves  to  it,  and  becoming  actually 
insensible  to  evils  and  deficiencies  which  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
are  even  shocking.  These  truisms  are  sufficient  to  excuse  much 
that  may  be  lamented  in  the  state  of  our  Colleges,  without  any 
other  accusations, — accusations  which  have  been  made  too  com- 
monly and  too  wantonly  by  tongues  unacquainted  with  the  real 
internal  working  of  these  bodies,  with  the  liberal  and  conscien- 
tious manner  in  which  they  have  administered  their  property, 
and  with  the  petscmal  uprightness  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
men  who  govern  them.  Add  but  the  hmng  spirity  set  free  from 
the  fetters  and  trammels  qf  a  conventional  fornuuismj  and  little  more 
toauld  be  required. 

We  should  then  see  the  whole  body  of  the  Society,  the  Head 
as  well  as  the  Fellows,  recognising  the  instruction,  the  education, 
the  moulding,  and  inspiring  of  all  their  students,  but  especially 
of  the  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  as  the  grand  object  of  their 
life.  It  would  be  the  work  not  of  a  few  Tutors,  but  of  the  whole 
Society,  and  especially  of  the  Head.  If  there  is  one  axiom  in  a  place 
of  edueation,  it  is  that  every  individual  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Head,  and  this  in  the  form  of  instruction.  In  the 
present  system  of  Oxford  this  fad  is  totally  ignored.  The  Heads 
of  ihe  colleges  are  not  sdected  with  any  view  to  their  educational 
powers.  They  are  omnressed  with  a  multitude  of  duties,  which 
might  easily  be  devolved  upon  others,  but  which  really  allow 
them  little  tine  for  seeing  young  men,  either  in  classes  or  pri- 
vately. There  are  <x>llege  estates  to  be  superintended,  college 
accounts  to  be  kept,  college  property  to  be  improved;  councils, 
and  committees,  and  delegacies  which  absorb  the  day;  hospi- 
talities which  occupy  the  evening.  It  is  not  a  life  of  idleness,  or 
neglect  of  duty,  or  careless  ease,  but  of  labours  which  exclude  the 
possibOity  of  active  instruction,  even  if  it  were  desired.  And 
thero  follows  from  this  abandonment  of  the  immediate  office  of 
education,  that  rig^d,  conventional,  formal  system  of  etiquette, 
which  throws  up  a  barrier  as  of  ice  between  the  old  and  the 
young,  in  that  which  ought  to  present  a  domestic  and  foLmily 
imion.  A  stifi^  fonnal  bresdkfast  once  a  term — a  stifi^  formal  dinner 
perhaps  once  a  year — a  few  words  of  formal  rebuke  or  remon- 
strance when  a  breach  of  discipline  has  occurred — ^half-an-hour  of 
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a  formal  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  only  inch  a 
precarious  and  often  most  erroneoas  construction  of  chamcter  as 
can  be  derived  from  the  same  rare  and  formal  observations  of  the 
Tutors — these,  as  a  general  rule,  are  (as  regards  the  Heads)  all  the 
opportunities  of  personal  individual  influence  which  the  present 
system  of  university  education  admits.  And  the  barrier  of  ice  is 
thrown  up  equally  between  the  Undergraduate  and  the  Tutor.  Ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  there  are ;  and,  wherever  these  exceptions  occur, 
there  will  be  found  to  spring  up  that  tie  of  sympathy  and  docility 
between  the  young  man  and  his  Tutor  which  enables  the  Tutor, 
more  or  less,  to  stamp  the  right  impression  upon  the  mind  whiclk 
is  placed  beneath  his  care.  Personal  interests,  personal  sympathy, 
kindly,  and  more  than  kindly  communicationsi  such  fre^  and  coi>> 
lidential,  and  even  affectionate  intimacy,  as  springs  up  so  naturally 
between  young  minds  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  few 
years ;  in  one  word,  a  loving  spirit  infused  into  tiie  relations  of  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  tiie  English 
Church ;  what  a  change  would  it  not  work  in  our  university  sy sten^ 
what  a  power  and  blessing  would  it  generate  in  the  supply  of  minds 
trained  for  the  ministrations  of  that  Church  I  For  tiien  there 
would  be  created  spontaneously  a  hand  and  an  eye  to  watch  each 
individual  mind  as  it  entered  the  Society ;  to  ascertain  its  bias  ; 
where  that  bias  was  decided  for  Holy  Orders,  to  strengtiien  and 
confirm  it ;  to  assist  it  by  the  kindly  word,  the  timely  warning, 
the  elevating  suggestion,  the  hint  as  to  society^  the  guidance  in 
the  choice  of  books,  the  insensible  and  gradual  distinction,  and 
definite  determination  of  pursuit  and  habit,  as  the  time  for  the 
solemn  end  draws  nigh ;  above  all,  to  temper,  and  moderate,  or 

auicken,  or  console  those  excitable  feelings  of  youths^  which,  as 
ley  approach  the  final  sacrifice  of  their  life  to  tiie  immediate 
service  of  religion,  become  often  so  ungovernable,  and  can  be 
regulated  only  by  a  hearty  and  affectionate  sympathy  from  those 
whom  they  respect  and  love.  But  all  this  requires  time.  It 
requires  habits  of  social  intercourse  between  the  Tutor  and  the 
Undergraduate  very  different  from  those  which  prevail  at  present ; 
and  it  requires  more  hands.  If,  conjoined  with  the  regular  instmo 
tion  in  tne  lecture-room,  it  is  to  be  devolved  on  the  few  Tutors 
who  are  selected  in  each  College  from  the  body  of  the  Fellows, 
they  must  be  unequal  to  the  task.  Their  time  is  already  absorbed, 
if  they  devote  themselves  conscientiously  to  their  labours,  in 
general  instruction.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  together  the  tehole 
society  of  the  Fellows — to  engage  them  all  in  the  work  qfedueatien^ 
<is  in  a  work  of  Christian  love — to  divide  the  provinces  of  in- 
struction  among  them  all — to  interest  them  all  not  only  in  the 
whole  body  of  students,  but  more  particularly  in  those  who  are 
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destined  for  Holy  Orders,  and  who  migHt  be  more  especially 
distributed  among  them,  and  to  inspire  them  all  with  the  spirit 
at  unity  and  concord  among  themselvesi  and  of  loving,  feitherly, 
Christian  affection  to  the  young  intrusted  to  them,  the  work  would 
be  done.  Against  the  possibility  of  all  thii  there  stand  the 
formal,  conventional  traditions  of  university  etiquette — ^the  inade* 
quate  payments  for  tuition — and  in  many  cases  the  smallness  of 
the  Fellowships,  which  cannot  insure  tiie  devotion  of  a  life,  or 
even  of  early  years,  to  the  duties  of  instruction— the  youthfulness 
of  the  tutors,  and  dierefore  their  own  imperfect  realisation  of  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  teacher  and  the  Christian  ministry — the 
difficulty  in  selecting  for  Fellowships  men  adapted  for  the  work  of 
education— difficulties  which  have  now  been  enhanced  by  making 
those  Fellowships  almost  exclusively  prizes  for  competitive  exa- 
mination— the  difficulty  (may  we  not  say  the  impossibility  ?)  of 
holding  together  any  body  of  Fellows  in  that  unity,  and  concord, 
aind  earnest  interest  in  Clu'istian  education,  which  must  be  the  pri- 
mary and  essential  condition  of  all  such  organization.  Add  to 
this  the  habits  of  ease,  and  comfort,  perhaps  of  self-indulgence, 
fostered  by  the  life  of  a  Common  Room,  relieved  from  domestic 
anxieties — the  absence  of  opportunities  for  parochial  work,  and 
therefore  of  contact  and  sympathy  with  all  the  various  forms  of 
human  suffering  and  need — me  engrossing,  and  in  some  degnee 
chilling  and  deteriorating,  influences  of  secular  studies,  and  intel- 
lectual competiticm — ^the  short  time,  six  months  only  in  every 
year,  during  which  the  student  is  in  communication  with  his 
teacher — and  the  distraction  and  deadening  of  personal  interest 
produced  by  the  long  and  frequent  absences  of  vacations. 

It  is  a  light  and  pleasant  thing  to  sit  down  and  dream  of  such 
a  change  in  our  university  system  as  is  here  suggested ;  but  that 
man  must  be  very  unpractical  who  deems  it  easy,  or  even  pro- 
bable, to  accomplish,  or  who  would  lash  himself  and  others  into 
indignation  at  finding  it  only  a  dream. 

Still  even  with  this  dream  realised,  the  mind  destined  for  the 
ministry  is  even  yet  scarcely  carried  beyond  the  range  of  that 
general  education  which  is  needed  for  every  profession,  and  forms 
the  best  basis  for  every  study.  This  need  can  now  be  asserted  with- 
out that  fear  of  contradiction,  which,  some  years  since,  would  have 
been  inevitable.  Even  if  modem  languages,  and  modem  science, 
and  modem  history,  and  modem  commerce,  and  modem  art  con- 
stitute the  staple  materials,  on  which,  and  for  which,  the  human 
intellect  is  to  be  employed,  yet  we  have  at  last  discovered  that 
Latin  is  the  best  and  shortest  introduction  to  modem  languages ; 
that  modem  science  has  been  cast  entirely  into  ancient  Greek ; 
that  the  philosophy  of  modem   history  is  best   studied   under 
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aocknl  paiallek;  that  modem  commerce  depeods  on  mathe- 
matics and  aridimetic ;  and  modem  art  will  present  us  nothiag- 
but  a  museum  of  deformities^  unless  we  imbibe  a  purer  taste 
from  the  beauty  of  antiquity.  That  foolish,  oonoeited  clamour 
of  ignorance  has  now  died  awaj,  which  at  one  time  called  on  as 
to  supersede  the  old  classical  course  of  university  education, 
instead  of  merely  supplementing  it  from  newly-opened  fields  of 
knowledge. 

And  it  is  true  that  this  general  univensity  education  (if  a 
college  does  not  entirely  neglect  its  first  duty,  or  if  that  duty  be 
not  impossible  to  fulfil  under  newly-establidbed  conditions)  must 
involve  some  religious  instruction.  Formerly^  in  some  colleges 
at  least,  it  involved  an  amount  not  contemptible.  Besides  the 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptursl  confirmation 
of  the  Articles  required  in  the  university  examinati<m|  the  college 
lectures  embraced  several  of  the  standaurd  works  in  English  theo- 
logy. Paley's  '  Evidences,'  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  Graves  '  on  the 
Pentateuch,'  Wheatley  '  on  the  Common  Prayer/  Pearson  ^  on 
the  Creed,'  Bingham's '  Antiquities ' — especially  Butler  and  Palejr 
—were  r^^larly  read,  but  read  by  all,  not  with  any  especial  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  pieparation  required  for  Holy  Orders^ 
They  were  supposed  to  form  a  fitting  part  of  the  general  educa- 
tion which  was  desirable  for  Christian  English  gentlemen  in 
every  profession  or  mnk  of  life.  But  with  this  the  educatioa 
closed ;  the  degree  was  taken,  and  from  that  time  the  Cburdi 
bad  provided  no  other  machinery  for  that  special  instraction,  and 
special  prepamtion,  which,  if  needed  for  every  profession,  must 
assuredly  be  most  needed  by  the  clei^y.. 

The  omission  was  very  formidable.  It  was  rendered  more 
formidable  by  the  assumption — ^the  hypothesis  not  seriously  rea- 
lised,— ^that  the  Colleges  in  the  university,  instead  of  confining 
themsdives  to  a  general  course  of  instmction,  and  a  very  imper- 
fect system  of  general  education  (instruction  and  education,  let  ns 
remember,  being  very  distinct  things),  were  really  acting  as 
schools  for  the  clergy ;  were  fulfilling  the  duty  mauily  ooutem:- 
plated  by  their  wise  founders.  Upon  this' hypothesis  the  Bishops 
applied  to  the  Colleges  for  information  as  to  the  past  conduct,  and 
principle^  asd  fitness  of  character  of  their  candidates  for  Holy 
Ordersi  and  the  Colleges  wero  compelled  to  give  or  to  withhold 
their  testimonials,  upon  most  inadequate,  and  oftten  most  in(M>rrec^ 
information  and  inferences.  Happily,  indeed,  the  preservation 
of  this  formality  (for  at  one  time  it  was  a  formality),  as,  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  kept  before  tbe  authorities  their  duty  of  watch-' 
ing  more  especially  over  the  young  men  intended  for  Holy 
Orders,  so    it  CMOginated  the  first  inquiry  into  the  necessi^ 
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of  providing  M>me  more  special  training  for  them  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  existing  university  career  np  to  die  time  of  the 
degree.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  question  many  yean 
since  had  failed  to  engage  the  attention  of  earnest,  conscientious 
minds  intrusted  with  the  education  in  colleges.  On  some  facts 
there  was  a  general  agreement 

First,  the  period  fixed  for  general  education  could  least  of  all 
be  curtailed  for  the  future  clergy.  They  needed  more  than 
any  other  profession  that  profound  criticism  of  Greek  scholar- 
ship, that  philosopl»cal  study  of  history,  that  ethical  science 
which  formed  the  chief  features  in  the  School  of  Arts. 

Secondly,  the  time  assigned  to  that  general  education  was  fuHy 
occupied;  there  was  no  space  for  more  special  theological 
studies. 

Thirdly,  the  moml  preparation  for  Holy  Orders  required  a 
longer  time  dian  anyother  profession,  for  trial  and  discipline, 
especially  for  the  probation  involved  in  the  freedom  of  Uni*^ 
versity  life.  From  *  Holy  Orders  there  is  no  retreat.  Lapses, 
when  the  Rubicon  is  once  past,  are  so  terrible.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  minds,  it  is  impossible  not  to  expect  that  die 
formation  of  principle  must  be  slow  and  gradoal.  In  some, 
perhaps  in  many,  the  very  energy  and  warmth  of  character, 
which  would  lipen  in  mature  life  into  the  most  earnest  and 
self-denying  devotion,  will  break  out  in  youth  into  extmva- 
gances.  It  is  dangerous  and  cruel  to  fix  too  soon  the  close  of  the 
ordeal.  Often  at  the  termination  of  a  wild  career  a  wonderful 
change  develops  itself.  And  though  no  tesrimonials  could  be 
given  for  the  whole  time  required  by  die  bishop,  the  spirit  of 
Chrisdan  mercy  and  Christian  prudence  was  willing  to  keep  open 
stiU  longer  the  hope  of  final  reformation,  and  of  more  than  refor- 
mation— of  a  more  entire  sacrifice  of  all  to  duty  in  the  rememr 
brance  of  early  follies. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  institutions  such  as  are  now  rising 
up  in  several  dioceses — at  Lichfield,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Cuddea- 
don,  and  chiefly  at  Wells — from  which  help  might  be  obtained  in 
these  difficulties.  The  college  testimonials  were  the  test  which 
the  bishop  demanded  previous  to  ordination.  A  refusal  of  it 
involved  die  most  serious  blow  which  could  be  imagined  to  all 
the  dearest  interests  of  a  young  man's  life.  But  with  die  little 
real  communication  and  personal  knowledge  of  individual  cha- 
racter which  the  existing  university  life  afforded  even  to  the 
Tutors  of  the  college,  the  testimonials  were  often  wordiless.  The 
whole  body,  indeed,  of  the  Fellows  might  be  sunmoned  to  the 
inquiry ;  every  one  be  asked  for  his  opinion ;  every  known  fact, 
whether  fovourable  or  unfavourable,  be  recalled  and  balanced; 
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but  most  xmi^ly  (soch  was  often  the  want  of  penonal  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  authorities  and  the  students)  could  any 
such  decisive  proofs  be  produced  of  spiritual  fitness  for  ordinatioo 
as  would  relieve  a  conscientious  mind  from  some  anxiety  and 
uneasiness.  Efforts  were  therefore  made  to  lower  the  language 
of  the  form,  to  bring  it  more  into  accordance  with  the  scantiness 
of  the  real  knowledge  possessed.     But  against  this  the  Bishops 

Iirotested,  And  the  only  course  at  last  open  was  to  insist  on  a 
onger  term  of  probation  before  the  testimonials  could  be  granted. 
And  where  was  this  probation  to  take  place?  We  believe  that 
with  rare  exceptions  the  opinion  of  &e  most  judicious  minds 
decided  on  a  removal  from  the  University,  Clergjrmen  were 
found,  in  whose  right  principle  and  accuracy  of  observatioo  the 
College  possessed  due  confidence.  Young  men  were  sent  to  them 
for  such  a  period  as  was  deemed  necessary.  They  were  called 
up  to  reside  in  the  University,  perhaps  a  term  or  more  after  their 
d^ree,  that  the  College  itsdf  might  be  able  to  attest  to  their 
residence,  and  their  conduct  for  some  portion  of  the  three  yean 
required.  And  when  the  clergymen  and  the  authorities  of 
the  College  were  at  last  satisfied,  the  testimonials  were  given, 
usually  with  an  authorised  explanation  to  the  Bishop  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  had  been  both  postponed  and 
granted.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  best 
regulated  Colleges. 

How  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  it  was,  we  need  not  paint 
out  But  one  conclusion  involved  in  it  was  most  important,  that 
the  University  was  not  the  place  for  that  final  prepamtion  for 
Holy  Orders,  whether  moral,  or  spiritual,  or  intellectual,  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  It  is  the  great  question  at 
present  in  debate  when  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  discussed, 
and  it  requires  impartial  consideration. 

The  reasons,  then,  for  the  removal  from  the  University  to 
another  sphere  and  atmosphere  were  many,  whatever  class  of 
mind  was  contemplated.  iJistinguish  them  roughly  into  three  :«- 
those  whose  whole  life  from  boyhocxi  had  been  one  steady,  con- 
sistent, conscientious  course  of  duty,  going  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  deeply  and  awfully  impressed  with  the  responsibi- 
lities of  the  ministerial  office,  and  wim  religious  affections ;  those, 
secondly,  whose  standard  had  not  reached  beyond  that  of  average 
humanity — decent,  respectable,  and  orderly — but  regarding  Holy 
Orders  rather  as  a  pleasing,  and  safe,  and  gentlemanly  profession, 
than  in  its  profounder  and  more  spiritual  relations ;  and  those, 
lastly,  in  whom  the  ardour  of  feeling  and  energy  of  mind  had 
been  accompanied  with  failures  under  temptations,  but  of  whom 
there  was  still  hope,  that  they  might  be  snatched  like  brands  firom 
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the  fire,  and  be  conTerted  eveki  into  powerful  instruments  of  good  in 
His  hand  who  can  dispose  of  all  things.  Now  every  one  of  these 
classes  required  a  change  of  scene  and  atmosphere.  Remember 
that  the  domestic  machinery  contrived  within  the  G>lleges  for  the 
careful,  affectionate,  domestic,  and  parental  intercourse  between  the 
authorities  and  the  students  has  never  been  worked,  as  it  should 
be,  in  any  case — that  students  after  their  degree  could  no  longer 
reside  within  the  walls  of  the  College,  no  longer  attended  lectures, 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  surveillance,  or  to 
the  same  restrictions  of  discipline,  and  were  now  scarcely  ame-^ 
nable  to  punishment  With  the  exception  of  cases  where  Fellow- 
ships were  attained  by  Bachelors,  and  so  they  were  brought  within 
the  immediate  society  of  the  Common  Room,  Bachelor  Residents 
in  the  university  were  abandoned  to  themselves.  In  rare  cases, 
attempts  were  made  to  continue  their  instruction,  but  with  great 
difficulties,  and  little  results.  It  was  true  the  professors'  lectures 
were  opened  to  them ;  but  something  more  than  professors' 
lectures  is  required  by  a  young  mind  passing  through  the  stage 
of  fermentation  and  excitement,  by  which  it  is  often  prepared 
and  purified  for  the  office  of  the  ministry.  The  professor  is 
nothing,  the  lecture  is  nothing — nothing  but  a  book  read  out 
by  an  individual,  unless  there  is  superadded,  that  which  is  the 
greatest  desideratum  in  the  university  system  fiom  the  beginning 
to  the  end — a  loving^  parental  spirit^  and  personal^  affectionate 
intercourse  betioeen  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  It  is  by  persons, 
not  by  things,  that  young  minds — ^that  all  minds — are  affected  and 
are  guided.  It  is  not  Eusebius,  or  Pearson,  or  the  Patres  Apos- 
tolici,  or  a  sound  criticism  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old,  that  the  young  man  needs  most  at  this 
critical  and  solemn  period.  Books  may  supply  him  this,  but  he 
does  necxi  an  older  mind  on  which  to  rest,  to  which  he  can 
apply,  whose  warnings  he  will  listen  to,  of  whose  sympathy  he  is 
sure,  whom  he  can  consult  on  those  many  momentous  ques- 
tions of  an  excited  conscience,  on  which  his  future  life  and 
future  duties  far  more  depend,  than  on  the  refutation  of  a  heresy, 
or  the  demonstration  of  a  doctrine.  These  are  indeed  needed, 
but  they  are  not  all. 

Suppose,  then,  a  young  mind  earnestly  and  consistently  reli- 
gious, returning  to  the  university  after  the  degree  is  taken,  and 
commencing  now  a  more  especial  preparation  for  Holy  Orders. 
He  has,  indeed,  the  genius  loci  to  mould  his  mind,  the  daily 
service,  the  libraries,  the  professors'  lectures,  the  interest  and 
excitement  with  which  the  discussion  of  theological  controversies 
must  often  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  university.  But  unless  the 
authorities  of  his  College  will  devote  themselves  to  him  (and  in 
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tke  present  small  number  of  tutors  thej  can  scarcely  find  timel 
he  must  be  tempted  to  select  his  own  spiritual  guide,  and  througn 
that  guide  his  own  companions ;  thus  incurring  great  danger  of 
being  mixed  up  with  clique  and  party.  And  he  must  do  this^  with- 
out those  healthy  tempering  influences  upon  religions  excitement, 
which  are  produced  by  practical  contact  with  parochial  work,  and 
with  the  realities  and  simplicity  of  domestic  life.  We  have  kiiown 
attempts  made  to  distribute  young  men  so  circumstanced  among 
the  parochial  clergy  of  Oxford,  and  thus  to  interest  and  occupj 
them  in  parochial  duties,  as  a  balance  to  their  theologiceJ 
reading.  But  the  attempt  was  not  systematic,  and  not  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  general  effect  upon  young  minds  was  to  gene- 
rate a  morbid  excitability,  a  spirit  of  party,  an  unpractical  fond- 
ness for  controversy,  and  a  narrow  addiction  to  the  gfuidance  of 
some  individual,  whoever  might  be  at  that  moment  most  piominent 
and  influential  in  the  religious  disputations  of  tibe  universitjr. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  university  is  favour- 
able for  the  healthy  development  of  that  sound,  sober,  practical, 
and  modest  religious  temperament,  which  is  most  needed  in  a 
preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church — ^not  at  least  in  the 
case  of  religious  young  men  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  the 
degree. 

For  avemge  ordinary  minds  the  danger  is  different  The  life 
of  the  undei]gradnate  has  been  one  of  freedom,  of  socde^,  of 
physical  excitement,  of  eager  intellectual  ctmipetition,  anxious, 
often  over-wrought  study,  and  enjoyments-enjoyment  we  suppose 
without  sin,  but  still  enjoyment.  And  from  this  the  mind  most 
be  roused  and  awakened.  The  whole  tone  of  feeling  must  be 
elevated,  the  range  of  thought  enlarged,  a  new  workl  <^  persons, 
relations,  and  duties  opened  to  it  And  how  hard,  nay,  impos- 
sible, must  this  be,  when  it  is  still  weighed  down  by  old  scenei, 
and  old  companions,  and  old  habits,  and  old  associations,  and 
without  the  aid  of  some  new  mind  to  inspire  and  assist  it !  A 
change  of  place,  and  scene,  and  persons  is  the  first  thing  here 
required  for  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 

And  still  more  must  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  minds  not 
merely  negatively  unprepared,  but  morally  corrupted;  where 
places,  and  friends,  and  times,  and  seasons  bring  round  with 
them  the  memories  of  evil ;  where  even  the  chapel  itself  has 
become  haunted  with  bitter  recollections ;  where  the  struggle  to 
enter  at  once  boldly  on  a  new  course  must  be  made  in  the  face  of 
doubt,  and  surprise,  if  not  of  ridicule^  with  the  suspicion  of  hypcK 
crisy  branding  every  refusal  to  sin,  and  with  the  weakness  of  the 
past  unnerving  every  hope  of  the  future.  No  I  change  of  scene 
and  change  of  life  is  the  first  condition  required  for  the  cure  of  a 
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natare  so  disordered.  Even  if  the  Univendty  could  become,  what 
the  Church  would  so  earnestly  desire,  and  open  to  such  reforma* 
tion  a  real,  parental,  and  affecticxiate  shelter,  some  distant  spot  is 
better  for  die  penitent  in  which  to  cast  his  slough.  In  his  old  Col* 
I^e  the  process  will  be  doubly  difficult  and  doubly  dangerous.  And 
here,  then,  ccnnes  in  the  value  of  new  institutions  such  as  those  at 
Wells,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Lichfield,  and  Cuddesdon. .  It  may  be 
that  some  jealousy — a  most  unworthy,  degrading  jealousy — may 
have  been  evinced  towards  these  institutions  by  some  members  of 
the  older  Universities,  as  if  they  trenched  upon  existing  privileges, 
instead  of  supplementing  an  acknowledged  deficiency,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  supplemented ;  or  as  if  the  Universities 
were  really  discharging,  or  possibly  could  discharge,  the  duties 
of  which  they  claimed  the  exclusive  monopoly.  But  jealousy 
undoubtedly  there  has  been,  which,  perhaps,  has  chiUed  and 
checked  the  progress  of  more  than  one  of  the  new  establish- 
ments, or  theological  colleges.  Perhaps  it  is  dying  away.  Perhaps 
at  last  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  learn  that  an  ancient  and 
glcMious  institution  is  not  weakened,  is  not  lowered,  is  not  impo- 
verished by  offshoots  from  its  trunk,  or  by  the  growth  of  seed- 
lings dropped  from  its  own  acorns,  but  that  to  multiply  see<ls 
is  the  first  law  and  p*ivilege  of  life,  and  the  test  of  strength, 
and  the  fruit  of  power.  Every  new  educational  body  created  on 
principles  in  harmony  with  the  English  Church  must  streng^en, 
not  weaken,  every  portion  of  that  Church,  but  especially  the 
Universities. 

Dangers,  of  course,  there  are,  which  are  obvious,  if  not  serious ; 
bat  the  chief  one  is  only  that  which  already  exists  in  the  Univer- 
sities. The  minds  which  are  to  be  trained  for  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  stage  of  their  education,  when  they  are  most 
deeply  impressed,  and  most  easily  biassed,  must  be  secured  from 
any  party  influence,  from  the  predominance  of  any  particular 
school,  or  private  theory.  They  must  be  stamped  with  the  full, 
honest,  manly,  simple  type  of  the  English  Church.  This  is  one 
reason,  among  many  others,  why  the  plan  before  alluded  to,  of 
placing  young  men  with  individual  clergymen,  was  at  least 
attended  with  risk.  The  authority  to  which  they  are  committed 
cmght  to  be  the  authority  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  Church. 
It  should  be  invested  in  an  institution,  and  that  institution  should 
be  as  closely  linked  as  possible  with  the  regular  administrative 
powers  of  the  Church.  Now  dte  Cathedral  bodies,  even  maimed 
and  mutilated  as  they  have  been,  impoverished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  revenues  which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  applied 
to  such  purposes,  paralyseed  by  the  abuse  of  patronage,  and 
fettered  by  most  cruel  restricUona  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
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most  solemn  duties,  are  still  a  foundation,  on  which  these  theo- 
logical seminaries  may  be  rested,  with  the  greatest  hope  of 
securing  them  against  any  infection  of  party  spirit.  At  Wells, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  points,  the  happiest  and  most  successful 
experiment  has  been  made.  The  arrane:ements  proposed  at 
E^r  seem  to  contemplate  a  similar  pri^iple ;  aAd  th^h  it 
may  require  much  thought  to  harmonise  the  two  bodies,  the 
College  and  the  Chapter,  the  problem  must  be  capable  of  solu- 
tion, and  one  g^reat  function  at  least  will  thus  be  assigned  to 
our  Cathedrals,  which  will  at  once  redeem  their  character  and 
reconsecrate  their  use. 

Some   other    incalculable  advantages  which  the  Cathedrals 
possess  for  this  work  are  obvious.    They  offer  a  nucleus  of  cleigj, 
who,  if  properly  selected,  may  supply  all  the  wants  of  instruc- 
tion, and  help  to  maintain  that  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of 
life,  which  forms  so  essential  a  condition  in  all  healthy  educa- 
tion.     The   services    of  the  Cathedral,  the  use   of  theological 
libraries,  the  &cilities  for  studying  Church  music  (a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  instruction  even   of  parochial  clergj- 
men),   the   practical  activity   and  movement    in    all    religious 
works  which  will  characterize  the  centre  of  operation  in  a  weli- 
administered  diocese,  a  field    of  parochial  labour   in    teaching 
schools  and   visiting   the    sick,  which   a  city  will   aflbid,   the 
opportunities  of  quiet  social  intercourse  carefully  kept  in  check, 
but  not  entirely  precluded  ;  the  quietude,  antiquity,  and  solem- 
nity of  our  Cathedral  towns,  and  especially  of  their  precincts; 
but  above  all  the  presence,  encouragement,  personal  interests, 
and    personal    influence    of   the    bishop — where   the    bishop^s 
residence  is,  as  it   should  be   everywhere,  by  the   side  of  his 
Cathedral, — all  these   are    most  important  advantages.      The 
last  which  we  shall  now  allude  to  is  not  the  least.     No  one 
will  despise  the  value  and  influence  of  buildings  in  such  insti- 
tutions  for  education,  especially  religious  education.      But  the 
Cathedrals  themselves  supply  this,  and  little  more  is  required 
There  is  little  chance,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  large 
sums  could  be  raised  for  the  fabric  of  such  new  colleges.     And 
even  if  this  could  be   hoped,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  more 
ordinary  mode  of  life  now  adopted  at  Wells  is  not  the  best  and 
safest     When  the  curate  goes  down  to  his  parish,  he  must  live 
for  the  most  part  alone  in  lodgings,  whether  in  the  town  or  the 
country.     It  is  well  that  he  should  be  accustomed  to  this,  should 
be  weaned  gradually  from  the  thoroughly  social,  and  independent, 
and  untmmmelled  life  of  his  college  rooms  in  dxe  University,  and 
have  the  domestic  associations  of  his  future  life  as  a  curate  sanc- 
tified  and   stamped  by  the  solemnizing   recollections  of  those 
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montlis  during  which  he  was  preparing  himself  for  his  future 
destination.  The  more  simple,  the  more  natural,  the  more  un- 
forced and  unstrained  his  ordinary  life  now  is,  the  more  healthily 
hii  preparation  will  proceed.  Over-excitement,  services  too 
multiplied,  self-observation  morbidly  enforced,  and  morbidly 
pursued,  special  formalities  and  ceremonials,  which  may  convey 
the  stamp  of  individual  or  party  peculiarities, — all  this,  which 
might  be  risked  within  the  walls  of  an  exclusive  institution, 
wiU  to  a  sober  mind  be  at  least  suspicious,  at  least  perilous. 
The  student  comes  to  them  unprepared.  He  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  process  for  any  long  time :  this  will  be  precluded 
by  the  expense  of  such  a  prolonged  education  superadded  to  the 
university  course.  From  the  forcing  process  he  will  pass  at  once 
again  into  the  world.  And  the  danger  is  great,  whether  of  a 
Rcoil  and  relapse,  when  the  over-excitement  has  died  away,  or 
of  carr3ring  into  the  common  world  an  unusual,  unintelligible, 
and  suspected  type  of  religious  life,  which  will  alienate  rather 
than  attract,  and  may  make  even  truth  itself  to  be  blasphemed 
and  rejected. 

However  eesdieticism,  or  ceremony,  and  external  form,  may  be 
connected  with  Christianity  in  itself,  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
English  Church,  and  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  religion,  there 
is  one  condition  for  their  employment  by  the  clergy,  which  the 
English  character  imperatively  reauires.  They  must  be  ordered 
— ordered  by  proper  authority.  He  who  employs  them  must  be 
able  to  point  to  some  known  law,  or  some  superior  jurisdiction, 
or  some  known  usage.  The  English  mind — ^whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  morbidly  or  healthily — will  not  in  any  province,  but 
especially  in  religion,  tolerate  self-conceit,  self-originatioa  It 
insists  on  the  clergy  walking  in  old  paths.  When  any  departure 
from  existing  practices  is  risked,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  is 
a  return  to  old  paths,  not  innovation :  that  he  who  leads  the  way 
is  not  following  himself.  His  Bishop  must  sanction  what  he 
does.  If  not  his  Bishop  (as  in  some  cases,'  though  even  of  most 
obvious  dnty,  a  Bishop  may  hesitate  or  refuse),  at  least  an  adequate 
amount  of  authority  and  usage  must  be  appealed  to  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Church.  Whatever  restorations,  and  improvements, 
and  revivals  in  the  English  Church  have  been  conducted  in  this 
manner,  soberly,  temperately,  and  prudently,  have  been  not  only 
tolerated,  but  welcomed.  Wherever  these  safeguards  have  been 
neglected,  the  collision  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parish, 
between  his  private  fancy  and  the  old-established  judgment  of 
the  English  mind,  has  been  most  fatal.  And  if  the  attachment 
of  our  Theological  Colleges  to  the  Cathedrals  should  only  provide 
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Mome^  aecunljr  against  tUa-  miirhiel^  that  aae  adraaiage  would 
dficide  the  choice. 

In  one  way  the  employment  of  the  Cathedrak  tor  the  pajpoae 
of  clerical  educatioa  will  be  of  great  value.  It  will  facilftatP  the 
appointment  of  older  men.  No  young  man,  however  gifted  and 
however  eamesl^  can  be  a  safe  head  for  a  Theological  Semiaaij. 
He  may  he  eainesl^  enthusiastic,  self-devoted,  widi  great  educ^ 
tional  poweES  and  warm  sympathy  with  die  young ;  but  iji  the 
whole  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  founded  as  it  i&  on  the 
great  type  and  standard  of  Divine  tmth,  there  is  one  peculiar 
Caature,  which  cannot  be  too  eacnestly  insisted  on.  It  ia  a  ooo^ 
binatioo,  an  alliance,  a  harmony  of  counterbalandng  principles 
and  tendencies.  It  has,  like  all  Truth,  two  faces :  one  siJtver,  the 
other  gold.  Every  part  of  it  has  a  double  polarity.  Thus  it  is,  that 
when  the  two  great  classes  of  minds,  into  which  human  nature  is 
divided,  come^thin  its  influence,  they  embrace  insdnctiFely,  each 
of  them,  the  phsae  and  portion  which  most  assimilates  with  itsel£ 
This  ia  the  cause — iiie  completeness,  that  ii,  of  the  enunciation  of 
Divine  truth  which  pervades  the  English  formularies,  and  not 
any  vague,  vacillating  spirit  of  compix>mise,  which  enables  two 
different  classes  of  minds  to  array  themselves  under  the  same 
atsndard  of  the  Church,  and  to  assume  the  form  of  parties  oscie  or 
less  distinct  and  oj^osed  The  distinctions  of  High  Churdh  and 
Low  Church  (Oh  that  the  names  could  be  utterly  aboUshedJ) 
never  be  oblitemted  without  narrowing  conditions  which  a  ~ 
Hand  has  fixed  ;  without  abandoning  some  porticm  of  the  whole 
body  of  truth  which  He  has  committed  to  our  keeping.  Bat 
this  whole  truth  will  scarcely  be  embraced  by  any  one  mind  at 
first  The  young  man,  in  proportion  to  his  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness and  devotion,  will  attach  himself  to  one  part,  or  permit  it  to 
engross  him ;  and  only  by  slow  degrees,  by  long  es^ierience,  and 
o£ten  by  a  painful  diflciplme,  will  he  learn  the  necessity  of  supeiv 
adding  to  it  the  counterbalancing  principles,  which  he  at  first 
neglected  Thus  it  is  that  the  colder^  severer  dbaracter,  in^ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  order,  and  law,  and  objecdve  system^ 
leams  by  degrees  that  something  else  is  needed — the  warm  and 
ever-living  spring  of  ardent  Christian  affection ;  while  the  warmer 
and  more  subjective  mind,  full  of  feeling,  and  zeal,  and  passion, 
and  therefore  disdainfid  of  outward  tmmmels,  is  con^>elled  at 
last  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  security  for  the  purity  and 
permanence  of  inward  feeling  but  outward  law.  The  main  di^ 
tincdve  feature  of  the  High  Church  may  thus  be  superinduced 
upon  the  Low,  and  tliat  of  the  Low  upon  the  High.  The  oppo- 
sition vanishes,  the  discrepancies  are  softened,  the  whole  truth  is 
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attained,  not  by  repn^tion  and  hostility,  bcrt  bj  fresh  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  the  trae  type  and  standard  is  reached  of  l^at  really 
Catholic  spirit  which  is  the  giory  and  the  palladium  of  the 
Chsrch.  But  this  can  rarely  be  attamed  in  youth.  It  imuires 
Hiiicii  reading,  much  experience,  many  trials,  many  fiaiilures, 
many  sorrows.  Think  how  hard  it  is  for  an  ardent,  devoted, 
bat  as  yet  tcocfaastened  and  comparatively  tmleamed,  mind  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  following  great  requirements  of  such 
a  final  clerical  education  as  we  axe  suggesting,  without  a  ten- 
dency to  eztiAvagance  and  excess. 

The  fintt  is  the  unskrinhinff  iTumleation  of  a  definite^  jpoevtive 
faithy  and  body  of  doctrine  a$  the  fret  command  of  Ood^  the 
primary  condition  of  Christianity^  the  only  base  rf  its  moral 
virtuesj  the  only  hey  to  all  spiritual  mysteries.  We  know  how 
'Ae  whole  world  seems  banded  togemer  to  repudiate  and  to 
honisdi  thi»  axiom.  And  until  it  can  be  restored  to  its  due  position 
in  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  fabric, 
all  other  labours  are  idle.  Yet  how  easily,  how  inevitably  will 
this  necessity  raise  up  in  a  young  mind  a  craving  for  dogmatic 
teachiae:  far  rearmir  and  stereotyping  a  vast  additional  body 
TS^o.  doctrine!  and  Z^  if  bodily  np»  the  who^ 
clergy  I  Instead  of  this,  our  Church  has  adopted  the  course  of 
drawing  a  rigid  line  between  the  Creeds  and  the  Articles,  and 
between  the  Articles  and  other  pordons  of  theological  instruction ; 
Slaking  the  C^^eeds  in  iheir  subartanoe  imperative  upon  all  Chris- 
tians by  direct  Apostolical  authority ;  the  Articles  imperative  upon 
the  English  clergy,  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  diversity  of 
teaching  in  the  midst  of  dai^erous  erron— a  precaution  erected 
fay  our  own  branch  of  the  Calbolic  Church,  and  confined  to  its 
official  ministers ;  but  leaving  the  religioua  opinion  beyond  this 
firee  and  open,  with  as  few  prescriptions  and  as  few  definitions 
as  possible,  that  all  Christian  men  may  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  reason,  which  is  essential  to  the  elevation  of  their 
intellect,  and  to  tiie  devdopment  of  truth. 

The  older  mind  will  ilraw  these  distinctions,  but  a  young 
mind  wiU  scarcely  endure  them. 

A  young  mind  will  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of 
sqpirkualizing  and  subliming,  as  it  were,  the  whole  tone  and 
tamper  of  me  clergy.  But  it  will  be  hard  for  him,  in  his 
«Dtiiusiasm  and  ardour,  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  earth  as  well 
as  on  the  heavens,  and  to  maintain,  as  well,  that  practical,  sub- 
dued, and  soberminded  simplicity,  witiiout  which  religion  will 
becofne  fanaticism.  The  clergy  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,  bat  to  be  kept  while  labouring  in  it ;  kept  in  all  sobriety  of 
mind,  and  innocency  of  life.    And  their  minds  must  not  be  over- 
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heated  and  overstrained  in  the  most  important  stage  of  their 
education. 

Again,  it  is  essential  that  the  minds  of  the  clexgy  should  be 
carried  back  to  primitive  antiquity.  Their  studies  must  be 
studies  of  the  early  Church,  of  the  great  Fathers  and  teachers  of 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  But  we  have  seen  already  the  ccm- 
sequence  of  a  rash  and  undisciplined  reverence  even  for  these 
deep  wells  of  truth  and  knowledge,  in  young  and  unlearned 
minds.  It  requires  long  study,  a  wide  extent  of  reading,  care- 
fully formed  habits  of  discrimination,  and  especially  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  great  authorities  of  our  own  English 
theology,  to  work  safely  even  in  these  precious  mines.  A  young 
man  cannot  act  in  them  as  a  safe  guide. 

A  young  man  cannot  offer  a  safe  anchorage-ground  for  the 
faith  of  men  only  a  few  years  younger  than  himself.  Gray 
hairs  have  always  been  a  condition  required  for  counsellors  and 
advisers. 

If  to  those  gray  hairs  are  added  a  warm  and  a  loving  heart — 
a  deep  and  &therly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men — a 
power  of  sympathising  with  their  feelings,  of  encouraging  their 
communications,  of  answering  their  difficulties,  of  soothing  their 
griefs,  of  giving  life  and  spirit  to  their  studies,  of  gathering  them 
round  their  teacher,  not  as  the  oracle  of  a  party,  but  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church ;  a  theological  college  placed  under  such  an 
influence  will  become  one  of  the  most  blessed  works  and  power- 
ful instruments  of  God,  which  England  could  pray  for  her 
clergy.  Wells  is  already  showing  to  us  that  such  a  dream  is 
not  an  illusion.  God  grant  that  many  more  may  be  rising  soon, 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  I  Let  us  notice  as  a  happy  omen 
the  noble  donation^  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  of  the  sum  of 
10,000/.  to  the  new  college  instituted  by  him  there  under  the 
presidency  of  the  learned  Dean  Ellicott. 

But,  above  all,  there  is  now  a  work  to  be  done  by  those  who 
would  imbue  the  English  clergy  with  a  right  and  a  sound  spirit 
— a  work  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  young  man  even 
to  enter  upon  with  safety.  The  theological  teacher  of  this  day 
must  be  conversant  with  the  theology  of  Germany.  The  real 
history  of  the  scepticism  which  is  now  spreading  finds  its  key 
chiefly  in  one  &ct — that  young,  ardent,  and  intelligent  minds, 
when  they  looked  to  the  existing  tone  and  character  of  English 
theology,  did  not  find  in  it  that  depth  of  thought,  that  solid 
learning,  that  range  of  inquiry,  and  that  enthusiasm  of  feeling, 
which  could  satisfy  their  aspirations,  or  acquire  their  confidence. 
With  one  or  two  most  rare  exceptions,  and  those  exceptions 
occurring  where  genius,  and  learning,  and  enthusiasm,  by  some 
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strange  peryersion  oi  the  human  mind,  have  ended  in  an 
abandonment  of  the  truths  they  once  enforced,  and  thus  in  anni- 
hilating the  confidence  they  hoA  created,  the  religious  literature 
of  Englai^d  has  been  for  years  shallow  and  superficial.  Beside 
us,  in  a  foreign  Tand^  in  a  strange  language,  there  has  grown  up 
an  enormous  mass  of  bold,  unshrinking  speculation,  exhibiting 
vast  industry,  extensive  reading,  much  solid  learning  lying  amidst 
heaps  of  rubbish ;  and,  above  all,  assuming  proudly  that  position 
of  reckless  criticism,  and  suspicion,  and  doubt,  which,  easy  as  it 
is  to  maintain,  yet  seems  so  impregnable  to  the  young,  and  pre- 
sents such  a  fascinating  aspect  of  authority  and  courage.  Strange 
as  it  is,  yet  he  who  speaks  of  himself,  bears  witness  to  himself, 
comes  forward  without  a  mission,  and  without  a  guarantee,  to 
announce  his  own  dogmatic  assertions,  will  prevail  with  human 
nature,  where  the  most  irreproachable  testimony  is  repudiated 
with  scorn.  With  this  mass  of  speculation  comparatively  few 
minds  in  England  have  become  acquainted.  A  few  have  borrowed 
firom  it,  and  paraded  some  specimens  of  acknowledged  worth — 
have  been  captivated  with  much  more  that  was  worthless — ^have 
imbibed  its  spirit,  and  its  language,  without  fathoming  its  real 
depth  or  shallowness,  and  without  having  learned  (as  the  minds 
of  England  most  conversant  with  the  subject  have  repeatedly 
warned  them)  that  theory  after  theory  has  again  and  again  been 
repudiated  in  Germany  itself,  and  that  even  the  German  intellect 
is  sick  of  the  extravagances  which  it  has  indulged,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  lay  the  evil  spirits  which  those  extravagances 
have  evoked.  They  have  taught  young  men  to  think  that  none 
can  be  adequate  expositors  of  English  theological  truth  but 
those  who  are  perfectly  conversant  with  German  theological 
falsehood.  Now  none  but  an  old  and  practised  mind  of  solid 
profound  learning,  of  balanced  temper,  and  of  tried  discrimi- 
nation, can  safely  enter  into  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with 
poisonous  elements.  A  young  mind  cannot  be  trusted  in  it 
He  has  no  safety-lamp,  no  antidote.  And  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  infected  with  scepticism,  probably  most  seriously,  even 
against  his  will,  and  in  defiance  of  his  preconceived  resolution. 
There  is  nothing  so  penetrating  as  suspicion.  Once  admit  it, 
and  confidence  can  scarcely  ever  be  restored.  And  let  any  one 
watch  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  whenever  some  new  doubt 
is  in  these  days  proposed,  or  some  new  discovery  threatened,  or 
some  strange  speculation  popularized,  which  touches  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  foundation  of  his  belief,  and  he  wUl  under- 
stand why  a  very  strong,  and  perfect,  and  invulnerable  armour  of 
faith  is  required  by  him  who  would  sit  as  critic,  and  sifter,  and 
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interpreter  of  the  Geroum  theology — such  an  Maaaaor  as  caumt 
be  possessed  by  any  one  who  i»  young  either  in  years  or  mind. 

It  is  then  to  the  Cathedr^  bodies,  and  to  a  right  di8tn.bQftioo:Qf 
their  patronage,  that  we  wbj  look  most  hopefully  for  the  last 
sJtage  of  training  required  fas  the  cl«rgy  of  Engbnd  previoas  to 
ordination.  B^  no  clergyman  will  be  able  to  lisok  back  upon 
his  own  career  without  perceiving  how  little  has  rren  thcA  been 
done,  how  much  remains  to  be  learned  in  die  iiot  jeaan  of  his 
own  parochial  experience.  Then  it  is  that  ihe  gnidam^e  and 
example  of  a  somuinminded,  warm-hearted^  and  judicians  pastor 
will  complete  the  real  course  «f  edncatieD.  And  in  mmouf  cases 
our  pc^uloas  towns  committed  to  the  ^^la^ge  of  snch  men^  who 
are  enabled  to.  galher  round  ihem  a  body  of  ymmg  cunte% 
supply  schools,  the  valoe  of  which  csimot  be  over-estimated. 
Leeds,  Kidderminst^,  Yarmoi^h,  have  already  set  acknowledged 
examples  of  this  kind ;  and  anything  which  enables  them  to  he 
multiplied  wiU  powerfully  eontdbute  to  the  efficieney  of  the 
English  clergy. 

Such  seems  to  be  a  sketeh  of  die  extenml  mschxnefy  wluch  is 
chiefly  required.  The  ctstsils  are  questiens  dependent  chiefly  en 
the  judgment  of  the  BishopsL  But  on  one  or  two  points  there 
seems  now  to  be  a  geneml  approach  to  eonenrreace. 

First,  the  English  theological  education  muat  compnae  sn 
accusaste  schohucdulp^  especially  in  Greek ;  and  this  involres  the 
maintenance  of  die  Mead  hmguages'  as  the  basis  of  gemaat 
education,  even  if  ne  other  reason  rendered  it  imperative. 

Secondly,  it  is  at  present  sadly  deficient  in  the  study  of  Hefoivw; 
and,  to  facilitate  Mb  studj,  «>^e  iastruction  at  laurt  ia  die  gnu.- 
matical  elements  of  that  tongue  should  be  provided  in  onr  schoois 
for  boys.  The  main  difficulty  of  a  new  language  connate,  to 
an  adult,  in  mastering  the  sudiments.  It  would  slmost  seem  diat 
none  but  a  young  mind  can  befoxtced  to  l3us  task.  If  the  first 
labour  is  borne  in  boyhood,  it  is  comparativiely  easy  to  pursue 
it  afterwards.  If  negleeted  then,  few  will  have  the  coorage 
to  grapple  with  it  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  another  most 
important  element  in  clerical  education^— a  knowledge  of  chuich 
music,  in  which  our  higher  sehools  do  not  enjoy  even  the  advan^ 
tage  which  the  National  schools  possess. 

Thirdly,  the  English  dergy  must  be  prepared  to  take  their 
stand  and  perform  their  part  in  a  world  where  a  vast  vaniety 
of  general  information  is  requised.  They  cannot  be  mesriy 
theologians.  Now^  if  ever,  that  definition  of  a  wdlfdnstncted 
man  is  neededi — ^that  he  should  know  something  of  eveiythang, 
and  everything  of  somethihg.   Theology  must  be  his  ane*seiGBos^ 

the 


tSie  BfUe  his  one  book ;  but  he  cannot  meet  upon,  equal  terms 
the  sociaiistff  and  the  sceptics  eren  in  the  loiver  classes,  witfr 
whom  he  wfR  hare  daSjr  to  battle  j  and  he  cannot  assist  and 
grnde  the  general  instniction  of  his  flock,  in  which  the  yoice  { 

of  Ihe  pastor  \s  so  important,  unless  he  is  tolerabl j  familiar  with 
ihe  general  knowledge  of  the  da j — its  sciences,  its  language,  its 
books,  and  its  men.  This  need  in  the  paiodiial  dergj,  as  it 
doubles  their  labours,  as  it  tends  to  withdraw  some  portion  of 
tbeir  time  fttnn  their  excknivelj  appcopriate  studies^  renders  it 
s^  more  necessary  to  proride  within  ihe  Church  places  and 
retirements  where  minds  may  be  deroted  profoundly  and  alnrost 
ezchisiTely  to  theology,  and  thus  be  able  to  flght  the  battles  of 
tmth  wiflt  more  solid  and  deep  learning  than  can  be  expected 
from  the  mass  of  me  parochial  clergy. 

Fourthly,  an  essential  part  of  their  early  education  should  be 
oral  delirery,  and  facility  of  expression.  The  phrases  are  pur* 
poseiy  limited.  It  may  be  well  doubted  if  it  be  desirable  to  lay 
too  great  a  stress  or  any  stress  on  the  study  of  soK^Ued  oratory  or  dl 
eloquence.  Whenever  those  studies  have  been  mostcultivated,  and 
have  absorbed  the  principal  part  of  education,  good  oratoiy  and 
resl  eloquence  have  perxihed.  The  eloquenoe  of  the  English 
clergy,  tfaatit  may  come  home  to  the  English  mind,  and  touch  the 
£ngii^  heart  so  as  to  bring  forth  good  fruit,  must  be,  like  their 
Hves  and  their  Church,  above  aH  things,  simple,  quiet,  earnest^ 
mnilected,  honest,  and  true.  Anything  like  art  or  efibrt,  anj 
studied  intonations,  anything  Eke  acting  in  the  recitation  of  that 
wonderful  production  the  English  Liturgy,  would  destroy  all  its 
influence  ixs  more,  even  than  a  mistake  of  pronunciation,  or  a 
frilure  of  delivery.     To  speak  articulately,  audibly,  with  proper 

{>ruuu  uciatioii,  proper  emphasis,  proper  stops — ^to  do  this  from 
ong  habit  and  imcctice,  unconsciously — ^is  that  which  may  be 
taught  and  required  in  the  case  of  every  cleigynran^  as  it  should 
be  included  in  the  general  system  of  all  schools.  And  it  must 
be  taught  eady  ;  especially  the  right  modulation  of  the  voice  and 
ths  play  of  its  oigans,  so  as  to  avoid  indistinctness,  and  strain 
upon  the  lungs.  The  size  of  our  new  churches,  their  often 
bad  acoustic  properties,  and  the  nmltiplication  of  services,  sender 
this  one  of  die  first  lessons  required  for  the  dergy.  But  is 
tiiere  a  single  pubfic  schxx)!  in  which  this  is  taught?  Or  are 
thexv  indeed  more  than  one  or  two  emphrieal  professors  of  the 
art^  whose  merits  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  justify 
the  adbption  of  their  system  ? 

But  this  is  very  diflbrent  from  teaching  an  artificial  and 
dramatical  delivery  of  our  Church  Services.     Nothing  could  be 

more 
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more  fatal.  In  this,  at  in  eyery  other  function  of  the  English 
clergy,  there  must  be  a  combination  and  a  balance  of  the  official 
and  the  individual  character.  The  congregation  must  recognise 
in  the  voice  which  leads  their  prayers,  not  merely  an  abstraction, 
a  form,  but  the  pastor,  whom  they  individually  know,  and  who 
individually  knows  them.  Even  his  little  mannerisms,  his  occar 
sional  defects,  his  particularities,  and,  at  times  (rarely,  it  must 
be  but  rarely),  the  individual  feeling  just  touching,  and  deepen- 
ing, and  piercing  through  the  official  ceremonial,  are  ties 
l^tween  him  and  them.  They  present  him  to  them  as  a  real 
living  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  same  man  at  the  altar,  and 
in  the  pulpit,  whom  they  have  spoken  to  in  the  street  and 
listened  to  in  the  cottage ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  to  intone  the 
service,  admirable  and  effective  as  it  is  in  certain  congregations 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  in  others  so  objectionable,  and 
repugnant  to  the  English  taste.  The  English  clergy  (it  is  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  their  value  and  their  efficiency)  must 
not  be  too  fiur  separated  from  the  laity — not  by  dress,  not  by 
celibacy,  not  by  modes  of  life,  not  by  ceremonial,  not  by  chanod 
screens,  not  by  vestments.  They  must  live  amongst  their  flock 
according  to  the  quiet,  simple,  practical  type  exhibited  in  Scrup- 
ture,  not  as  a  caste.  It  will  be  better  for  themselves,  better  tor 
their  flock.  Wherever  this  law  has  been  forgotten,  and  a  gulf 
and  barrier  has  been  set  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  with 
a  view  first  to  elevate  the  clergy,  and  through  them  to  elevate 
the  laity,  the  result  has  been  ultimately  to  degrade  both,  by 
making  the  cleigy  hypocrites  and  the  laity  unbelievers. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  delivery  of  die  Liturgjr  is  true  also 
of  the  sermon.  God  forbid  that  what  is  called  pulpit  eloquence 
should  ever  become  the  primary  study  among  the  English  cleigy  I 
To  express  themselves  clearly,  simply,  and  with  facility,  whether 
in  writing  or  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  should  indeed  be  a 
paramount  object  It  is  to  be  learned,  not  by  debating  clubs,  by 
boyish  oratory,  by  speech-days,  but  by  accustoming  even  boys, 
after  they  have  been  instructed  on  a  subject,  and  have  read  and 
written  upon  it,  simply  to  give  the  results  in  an  extemporaneous 
form  publicly  in  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  to  be  improved^y 
teaching  in  schools,  mA  by  any  opportunity  which  presents  itself 
for  communicating  in  conversation  with  others.  But  here,  again, 
clearness,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  reality,  and  strong  and  mani- 
fest convictions  on  the  part  of  j^the  preacher  himsell^  are,  the 
conditions  required — ^the  only  conditions  which  will  ultimately 
succeed.  Without  a  life  to  correspond  with  the  sermon,  without 
earnestness,  without  zeal,  without  humility,  without  love,  what 
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is  pulpit  eloquence  but  a  mockery  botli  of  man  and  God?  And 
these  are  not  to  be  learned  b j  all  the  arts  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a 
Qoiutilian.  It  is  the  man,  and  not  the  eloouence,  which  touches 
the  heart  and  converts  the  Christiaa.  St.  Paul's  every  word  is 
boniing,  and  every  sentence  mighty,  but  it  is  because  the  soul 
shines  through  it  Eloquence  is  not  to  be  despised.  When 
the  solid  foundation  of  personal  piety  is  combixied,  it  is  most 
potent  But  eloquence  alone  is  only  a  sweet  poison,  deluding 
both  the  preacher  and  his  flock.* 

And  lastly,  there  is  one  more  process  most  powerful  and  most 
beneficial  in  the  education  of  the  clergy,  which  till  within  the 
last  few  years  has  been  grievously  neglected,  and  is  even  now 
only  partiaUy  developed ;  it  is  their  meeting  and  communication 
together.  Constitute  as  the  English  Church  is,  with  the  full 
possession  of  all  divine  truth — ^that  truth  composed  (if  the 
phiase  may  be  employed)  of  polarised  and  seemingly  antago- 
nistic doctrines, — ^tending  therefore,  as  the  clergy  always  must 
do,  to  split  into  two  parties,  accordingly  as  they  attach  them- 
selves to  one  pole  or  the  other,  and  yet  capable  of  seeing  and 
recognising  that  the  same  authority  which  guarantees  one  half 
of  the  truth  guarantees  also  the  other — ^wlutever  brings  them 
together,  under  a  recognition  of  the  same  discipline,  and  of  the 
sameibrmalaries,  must  tend  to  heal  wounds,  to  remove  prejudices, 
to  correct  errors,  to  widen  and  deepen  belief  and  knowledge,  and 
to  promote  that  one  grand  end,  without  which  all  the  labour 
of  man  is  nothing — ^unity  among  those  who  are  brothers.  What 
arrangement  and  organisation  may  be  most  effective  for  this 
purpose  may  require  great  consideration.  But  on  this  fact  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  general  agreement,  that  whatever  brings 
the  clei^  together,  and  enables  tihem  to  understand  each  other's 
views,  to  join  in  condemning  acknowledged  errors,  in  repu- 
diating false  accusations,  in  listening  to  candid  arguments,  and, 
above  all,  in  praying  for  help  and  guidance,  and  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  love,  to  their  one  common  Lord  and  Master,  is 
fraught  with  blessings  to  the  Church.  Give  it  unity,  give  it 
concord ;  heal  its  unhappy  divisions,  and  once  more  the  standard 
of  divine  truth  and  of  an  impregnable  faith  may  be  raised  among 
us.     Once  more  the  hearts  of  the  old  will  be  warmed  to  labour 


*  We  haye  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  an  eloquent  work,  from  the  most 


-wHtMvuy  wub   vu    utc   many  practical  wua».b  wiuuu  .uc   uno  imuBtvu  cuiu  vcujKvvi.  vu. 

especially  for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  A  simple  account  of  these  works  would 
be  of  high  value  to  tiiose  who  would  develope  and  inTigorate  the  machinery  of  the 
Bnglish  Church. 

and 
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and  to  figlkt  for  k.  Once  more  Ae  jocmg  in&  be  atti-aciedf  to 
battle  and  to  suffer,  where  those  whom  they  can  rererence  and  trust 
are  battling^  and  suftruig  before  ihem.  And  the  Englidi  Church 
will  eentinne  to  be  the  greatest  instrument  of  Messing^,  which 
the  hand  of  Pirevidence,  amongii;  all  its  mercies,  has  prvrided 
for  this  State  and  Cosntiy,  eren  for  l3ie  whole  world. 


Abt.  v.— L  The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Tumor,  B^.,  femML  on 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  bu  bis  Friends  and  JFellow  Aeor 
demidans.  By  Walter  ThemMuy.  2  »ok.  Sva  Tjonrifln, 
1862. 

2b  The  Turner  Gcdlery :  a  Series  of  Sixbf  Entgraxings  frem  Ae 
principal  Works  of  Joseph  MaMard  W^HUam  Turner ;  with  a 
Memoir  and  Illustrative  Text  By  Ralph  Nichcdflon  Wbnaanv 
Keeper  and  Sacsetaiy,  NatLanal  Gallery.  Folia  Ijondon, 
1861. 

THE  pre&ce  to  Bfr.  ThornbiiryV  volmnes  might  lead  ns  to 
esEpect  a  natnsed-  and  carefufly  executed  worik.  The  author 
tells  us  that  he  has  been  engaged  on  the  subject  'some  four 
years ;'  that  he  ^  set  to  work  steadily  and  quietly,  letting^  no  day 
pass  by  without  some  search  for  materials,  some  noting  down  of 
traditions,  some  visit  to  Turner's  old  friends ;  determining-  not  to 
complete  my  hookj  however  long-  it  took  me,  till  I  had  collected 
for  it  all  that  patience  and  enthusiasm  could  glean,  cull,  or  heap 
together.'  {P^rf^  ▼•!  "^i.)  Tbe  four  years,  however,  haw  not 
been  entirely  given  to  the  composition  of  tbe  *■  Life  of  Tarmrf 
for  we  find  that  from  1858  to  1861  Mr.  Thombury  has  also 
enriched  our  literature  with  at  least  nine  other  sepacate  volumes^ 
vie.  *  Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter,'  3  vob. ;  *  Life  m  Spain, 
Past  and  FVesent,'  2  vols. ;  *  Turkiidi  Life  and  Character,'  2  vok ; 

*  British  Artists  from  Hogarik  to  Turner,'  8  toIs.  He  has  also 
contributed   an  article  on  Turner  to  the   new  edition  of  die 

*  Encydopndia  Britannica  f  he  has  takeir  up  Mr.  Rnddn's 
function  of  sencBng  forth  an  amraal  paoipUet  of  dogfmaa  on  die 
ptcture-eadribitions  of  the  London  season ;  and'  it  would  seem, 
moreover,  from  hints  scattered  here  and  there,  that  thn  inde 
fatigable  gentleman  has  found  time  to  contribute  to  periodieak 
In^  a  case  of  such  alacming  sv^perfetation^  it  is  vaia  to  expect 
nmch  vitality  in  Ae  •ftprinf  .  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  nwriti 
of  Mr.  Thombray's  other  productions,  his  *Lifc  of  Turner'  is 
»aaply  the  most  deplocable  piece  of  booknaldng.  thai  has  ever 
fallen  in  our  way.     In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  Mr.  ThainbuijT^s 

account 
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aecovnt  of  bis  operatiexMi  maj  be  comet,  for  tbe  book  does 
exhibit  sometbktg^  of  the  sphrit  of  research  of  a  Pbris  cfaiffonniery 
who  goes  about  wilh  his  basket  and  picks  up  erery  bit  of  filth 
and  tinsel  that  comes  in  his  waj ;  but  for  anj  really  accniate 
investigation  of  facts  wortiby  to  be  known,  for  any  useful  judg- 
ments upon  fiicts  that  are  ascertained,  we  must  not  look  to  Mr. 
Thombury.  His  work  is  not  calcidated  to  advance  Art  by 
sound  criticism,  nor  human  nature  by  eshibi&ig^  the  excellenceflr 
of  an  eminent  character. 

Although  the  publishers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  in  their  adrer- 
tisements  a  newspaper  criticism  whicft^  speaks  of  Mr.  Thombury 
as  having  had  ^  a  personal  acquaintanee  with  Turner,*  it  is  cjear 
that  die  brographer  nemer  saw  the  painter,  nor  even  visited 
his  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street.*  It  may  appear  surprising 
that  the  task  of  writing  Tumer'iB  life  should  have  been  left  to  an 
utter  stranger,  nnee  there  most  be  aonoiig  Awe  who  knew  him 
persons  welt  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  sul^ect.  If  we  may 
take  the  ISberty  of  naming  one^  we  should  suppose  ihat  ihe  bio- 
graphy might  most  fitly  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Jones^ 
R.  A.,  whose  acquaintance  with  Turner  was  as  close  as  any  man's, 
who  was  one  of  his  executors,  and  in  the  ^Recollections  of 
Chantrey '  has  shown  himself  able  to  employ  the  pen  as  well  as 
he  can  use  Ae  bsush,  and  aa  in  early  days  he  wielded  the  sword. 
But  it  would  seem  that,  for  whatever  iieason.  Turner's  personal 
friends  have  deeBned  the  task ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has- 
unhappily  fallen  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  manifold  writer,  in  whose 
hands  the  BBofeerials  whieh  might  properly  hanre  filled  something 
leas  than  200  daodecLno  pa^^  aae  swelled  out  to  850  pages 
ocTtavo,  while  the  spongy  tiMudity  #C  the  book  is  by  no  meawi 
its  want  charaieteriadc. 

Mv.  Thombury  appeais^  to  have  mttb  wiA.  mnch  courtesy  said 
cosamunicativeBfiSs  from  those  who  had  avything  to  USl — ^&om 
executors, from  Academieiansaad other  artiats ;  &9m  '  the  tw» or 
three  noblemen  who,  alone  oC  their  weakhy  esder,  patroniaed  the 
painter  when  liviag '  {Pref.  vi.) ;  from,  other  padoans  or  their 
representatives  ;.  abore  all,  from  Me.  BasUn,.  who  is  rewaided  by 
beuig  styled  'the  greatest  of  all  dead  or  living  writers  ooi  ait.' 
(i&.  viL)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  .the  statement  that  *  to  Mr. 
Womum,  an  official  of  the  National  Gallery,  1  am  indebted  for 
two  or  three  dates'  {lb,  ix.),  with  the  sneer  at  Mr.  Womum  in 
one  place  as  '  an  authority  on  the  matter  of  dates,  and  dates 

*  Mr.  Thornbory  himself  nowhere  claims  acquaintance  wilh^Tamerraiid  alwap 
speaka  of  him.  andof  hia  hoMe  oa  tha  airthanty  •f  oHiaak  Ssa  aipsaiaUjc  wdL  li. 
ppua0>  na^aadtiiei^ptersn'ThaTiicMBPoitoaitik* 

alone/ 
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aliMie/  and  the  somewhat  inconsistent,  but  not  lespectfullj  in- 
tended, mention  of  bim  elsewhere  as  *  an  excellent  authority  on 
technicalities'  (i.  267), — all  this  would  seem  to  hint  that  Mr. 
Wornum  may  have  shown  some  unwillingness  to  mix  himself 
up  with  Mr.  Thombury's  undertaking.  If  so,  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  discreet  caution ;  and,  now  that  the  result  is  seen,  we 
imagine  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  distinguished  by 
Mr.  Thombury's  expressions  of  gratitude  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change these  for  a  share  of  the  reprobation  which  he  bestows 
on  the  *  official  of  the  National  Gallery.'  * 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Thombuxy's  remarks  on  earlier  writers  is  not 
such  as  to  bespeak  for  him  much  favour  at  the  hands  of  critics, 
while  it  might  fairly  entitle  them  to  require  that  an  author  who 
is  so  full  of  contempt  for  others  shall  himself  produce  something 
of  a  very  superior  lund.     Thus  he  tells  us  that — 

'  Mr.  Peter  Cmmingham  onoe  wrote  a  short  memoir,  full  of  pre- 
judice, and  still  more  foil  of  eirora Mr.  Timbs,  with  little  of 

that  courtesy  that  should  distinguish  literaxy  men,  has  lately  cut  out 
a  dozen  or  two  of  trite  or  erroneous  Turner  stories,  and  has  published 
them  in  a  catchpenny  form — ^for  which,  as  partly  fulfilling  Job's  wish, 
I  thank  him.* — Pref.  ix. 

Again: — 

.  *  Among  the  German  critics,  Dr.  Waagen  stands  pre-^ninent  for 
pompons  blundering.  He  has  one  of  those  routine  nunds,  unorigins], 
formed  by  precedent  and  convention,  and  holding  to  the  old  and 
«ie.' 

And  then  follows  a  long  extract  from  the  Beiiin  critic, 
which,  although  the  style  of  it  is  somewhat  too  German  for 
English  taste,  contains  nothing  whatever  that  could  warrant  this 
attack  on  him.  Dr.  Waagen  (whom  Mr.  Thombury  insults  by 
styling  him  in  the  headline  ^  The  Gbrbcan  Solomon  ')  regards 
Turner  as  pre-eminent  in  genius  above  all  other  landscape- 
painters,  and  the  single  important  fault  that  he  points  out  is  *  his 
deficiency  in  a  sound  technical  basis'  (iL  191-8) — ^the  very 
deficiency  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Thombury  as  his  echo, 
also  point  out  in  saying  (unjustly,  as  we  think)  that  the  Academy 
^  taught  Turner  nothing,  not  even  the  one  thing  it  might  have 
done — ^the  mechanical  process  of  safe  oil-painting,  sure  vehicles, 
and  permanent  colours.'  (i.  59.)  t  But 

*  Since  this  iras  written,  we  hare  seen  some  letters  in  the '  Athentsum,'  wluch 
fiiUy  bear  oat  onr  conjecture.  These  letters  are  also  very  damaging  to  the  bio- 
grapher in  other  ways. 

t  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Academy  did  teach  Turner  the  safe  use  of  his 
materials,  but  that,  in  striTing  after  effects  which  had  not  before  been  attempted, 

be 
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But  the  most  remarkable  display  of  Mr.  Thombury's  ferocity 
against  earlier  writers  is  to  be  found  at  Tol.  ii.  p.  181,  where, 
after  having  quoted  from  the  ^  Times '  a  description  of  Turner's 
house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  adds, — 

'  A  bitter  and  malieious  man,  now  dead,  and  whose  name  I  suppress, 
for  I  would  not  grind  my  heel  on  his  tombstone,  sketches  Turner's 
domicile  in  much  the  same  way.' 

The  page  on  which  these  words  occur  is  headed,  '  De  M ortuis, 
&c.' ;  and,  opening  on  it  by  chance,  we  were  struck  (as  whp  would 
not  be  ?)  alike  with  Mr.  Thombury's  sublime  magnanimity,  and 
with  his  magnificent  style  of  expressing  it.  But  what  was  our 
surprise  when,  near  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter  (p.  173), 
we  found  a  quotation  which  was  evidently  the  sketch  alluded 
to,  with  the  name  of  the  author  given,  and  (that  there  might 
be  no  mistake)  distinguished  by  the  same  epithet, '  bitter,'  which 
Mr.  Thombury  uses  while  affecting  to  suppress  the  name  I  In 
the  same  page  we  are  told  of  *  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  writer,' 
and  elsewhere  he  is  described — always  by  name — as  *  one  of  the 
severest  of  Turner's  critics,  an  open  enemy  indeed '  (ii.  207)  ;  as 

*  the  most  foul-mouthed  of  Turner's  detractors '  (li.  322)  ;  as 
having  *  viewed  him  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  envy.'  (ii  324.) 
Mr.  Thombury's  heel,  therefore,  must  have  been  pretty  nearly 
groiihd  away  on  the  tombstone  of  this  unfortunate  writer — an  artist 
of  some  note,  who,  whatever  his  feelings  towards  Turner  may 
have  been,  appears  to  have  said  nothing  of  him  more  malicious 
than  the  scurrilous  aspersions  contained  in  Mr.  Thombury's  own 
volumes. 

But  Mr.  Thombury  is  not  content  with  abusing  his  own  pre- 
decessors. In  order  to  exalt  Turner,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
b^patter  many  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  painter  came  into 
contact;  and  this  system  is  carried  on  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  apparent  pretext  for  it.  Thus,  after  telling  us  that 
Mr.  Porden,  an  architect,  who  had  employed  him,  when  a  boy, 
in  filling  up  architectural  drawings  with  skies  and  foregrounds, 
offered  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice  without  a  premium,  the  bio- 
grapher breaks  out — 

*  Oily  Mr.  Porden !  Without  a  premium,  indeed  I  Why,  in  seven 
years  young  Turner  would  have  painted  you  drawings  worth  three 

he  betook  himself  to  processet  and  ooIodtb  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  unsafe. 

*  1  believe,'  says  BIr.  Trimmer,  '  Turner  never  kept  to  one  plan  for  any  time ; 
I  mean  latterW,  when  he  bepoi  to  paint  Italian  subjects,  and  was  striring  to  get 
more  Tivid  effects.  He  was  ignorant  of  chemistrv  and  the  aflhiities  of  colour,  and 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  no  one  could  tell  if  a  method  would  answer,  as  he 
would  be  dead  before  it  was  proved.' — i.  174*5. 

times 
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tiiiifis  joiir prenuaac.  Goto!  yan«c^II<ai;  aH-qJlyPodnwM^fcying 
to  cheat  a  man,  and  all  the  time  profeflsmg  a  deoeitfiil  kindnesa  mtk 
a  Ijring  smile. 

'  The  race  of  Porden  is  not  yet  by  any  maana  ezianct.' — i.  48. 

Again: — 

'  There  ia  a  atey  told  o£  Tumer'a  lava  of  coneMliaenk,  ^wtiA  tyat- 
necta  him  with  Britton,  the  puhliaher  of  ae  laany  arduAeotaxol  works 
— a  plausible  and,  I  fear,  a  very  mean  man  ;  one  of  those  bland,  selfish 
aqneezers  of  otiier  men%  bndna,  iSiat  stiSl  oceaaicmany  disgrace  lite- 
rMtore.' — ^zt.  IM. 

What  the  story  is,  Mr.  Thombary  does  not  lliere  inform  as ; 
but  it  may  be  found  at  vol.  i.  p.  389,  and  ia  very  little  to  the 
purpoae,  even  if  true,  while  l3^e  character  given  of  Britton  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  remembrance'.which  he  baa  left  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him.  We  need  not  here  collect 
any  more  instances  of  the  detraction  in  which  Mr.  Thombury 
habitually  deals,  since  other  examples  of  it  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  our  article ;  but  as  the  phrase  *  I  fear '  i»  found  in  both  of 
those  which  we  have  quoted,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  gloss  on  it  when  used  by  Dr.  Lingard  in  suggesting  a 
bad  construction  of  Anne  Boleyn's  conduct, — ^  *'  I  fear,^'  L  e.  wish 
to  believe.' 

We  have  already  hinted  ihat  paste  and  scissors  have  ixcxL 
largely  employed  in  the  production  of  this  book.  How  largely, 
we  are  quite  unable  to  say ;  for,  although  the  obligadon  is  some- 
times acknowledge^ — aa  in  the  pages  which  are  copiously  bor- 
rowed from  Leslie's  ^  Autobiography '  and  in  some  part  of  the 
sheetfuls  of  matter  which  are  transferred  from  Mr.  Ruskin — ^such 
acknowledgment  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  in  Mr. 
Thombur/s  practice,  and  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  the 
extent  of  his  unavowed  appropriations.  The  words,  however, 
which  we  have  already  quoted  as  to  Mr.  Womum,  if  they  ace 
intended  to  express  the  amount  of  the  biographer's  debt  to  that 
gentleman's  writings  as  well  as  to  his  private  communicatioaa,  are 
really  astounding  ;  for,  instead  of  ^two  or  three  dates,'  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  that  Mr.  Woftium  has  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  many  pages  of  description,  history,  criticism,  and  other 
matter.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  National  Gallery,  vol.  i.  pp.  304-5,  is  taken  bodily  from  the 
Catalogue  of  the  *  British  School,'  which  is  sold  at  the  Galleiy 
for  sixpence ;  and  the  descriptions  of  die  pictures  in  the  chapters 
entitled  '  Turner's  Ar1>-Life  are  mainly  drawn  ^ther  from  the 
aame  excellent  but  inexpenrive  mannal,  or  from  the  more  sump- 
tuous letterpress  of  the  *  Turner  Gallery.*    Of  this  we  shall  give 

one 
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<iiie  or  #«»  iflBtaafie^  whiA  will  be  amjiy  waSUuoA  by  way  of 
proof. 

Am  to  dxr  petare  ef  the  ^  Blacksmith's  Forge/  we  find  this 
coincidence  between  the  two  writers : — 


'  Tbe  figorcs  are  very  good,«ttd  the 
fasffSf  flho^I,  Tnitc^ei's  tray,  <Sco.,  aro 
painted  -with  adcmiiable  Batch  tmth.* 


*It  has  been  often  said  that  Tamer 
made  this  pictore  a  mass  of  flame- 
ootoor  to  destro7  the  e£fect  of  Wilkie's 
*Blind  Fiddler,'  exhibited  this  jwr^ 
and  hong  between  the  ***  Force"  and 
"Qio  ''San  rising  throogh  vapoor;" 
bat  the  *'  Forgp*  was  Ko.  135,  and 
^e  "Blind  Rddler^UT;  the  other 
pictore.  No.  168.  The  scene  is  a  san- 
abine  intemor,  and  thers  is.  scsEoefy 
any  red  yisible  in  it^' 


Wlmwm^  *Tfce  Tomer  Gaflery,' 
l(W.l. 

*We  have  m  tins  pictore  a  good 
Dotch  interior;  tihe  yarioos  objects 
scattered  ahoot  the  shop,  and  more 
«8pecially  the  harrow  ana  eSiovel,  and 
fowls,  are  delightfully  troe :  all  things, 
from  the  busy  disputants  to  &e 
stained  batcher's  tray,  are  equally 
well  painted.' 

'  A  stoiy  is  told  by  AHan  Canning- 
ham,  "that  on  a  Tarnishing  day  Tur- 
ner reddened  his  sea  [in  the  Sunrise], 
and  blew  the  bellows  of  his  art  on  his 
'  Blacksmith's  Foige,'  &c." 

«  But  the  "  Blind  Fiddler  "  was  not 
hung  "between  Turner's  two  pictures, 
because  the  "  Sun  rising  through  Ya- 
poux"  UBS  not  near  the  "Forge;" 
the  latter's  number  being  135,  and 
that  of  the  former  162.  The  number 
of  the  "BImd  Fiddler*' was  147.  •  . 
The  plotore  is  sn  inteoior  pieee  . . . 
a  small  pieoe  xA  hot  iran  is  bnt  jtnt 
perceptible.  .  . 

'  Tbere  is  no  red  whatever  in  it' 

The  lost  words  of  tbe  extiact  from  Mr.  Woraum  lelate  not  to 
die  < Forge^'  bat  to  the  ^SoniiBe  ;'  bat  it  will  be  meat  that  Mr. 
Tkombury  faws  daroiigibiout  mixed  up  the  two.     Ifcre  is  another 


Hktwtud  ChOenf  O/Mogve,  BrUi^ 
School,  3rd  editioa,  1858,  pp.  90-1. 

*  The  Catalogae  of  the  British  In- 
stitution lor  1814  refen  to  Ovid's 
"  Metamorphoses  "  forthis  story ;  it  is, 
however,  not  one  of  Ovid's.  "  Lucius, 
or  the  Enchanted  Ass,"  of  Lucian, 
preceded  the  "  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apu- 
leius,  but  both  are  subsequent  to  Ovid. 
The  personage  Apuleia,  and  the  in- 
cident represented,  appear  to  be  equally 
the  painter's  own  invention.' 

*  This  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Bri- 
tish Institution,  in  1814,  was  painted 
as  a  companion  to  the  celebrated 
Claude  in  tiie  possession  of  the  Earl 

of 


*  ThB  asms  ysw,  Tansr  ezhiUtBd 
aitihe  Briti^  bstitutian  his  *^  Apalaia 
in  search  of  Apuleiusi,''  whitdi  Tamer  » 
ipoM,  Ovid  for,  but  yrhidti  is  neither 
in  Ovid,  Locian^  nor  Apoleias;  tba 
pastMT  did  not  care  for  aooumoy  when 
he  Qonld  invent  pleasingly.' 


*  This  pictore  was  painted  for  the 
Earl  of  Egremont  as  a  companion  to 
the  celebrated  Claude  there  [where  ?], 
engcaved  by  WooBett.' 
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Thom^bury^  i.  296. 


NaJtUmoA  CMOery  Oaidlogue^  BrUkh 
Schod^  3id  edition,  1868,  pp.  90-L 

of  Egremont,  at  Petworth,  Suaiex,  of 
whi(£  ^ere  is  an  engraving  by  Wool- 
letf 

*  Ab  ertenBive  hilly  landKape :  in 
the  middle  distanoe  a  large  bridge  of 
seven  arches  over  a  river,  with  rich 
woody  hanks :  a  %oatenMU  'and  town 
on  the  spectator's  right.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  Apuleia  and  her  com- 
panions, and  some  peasants  reposing 
m  the  shade  of  a  tree.  One  of  the 
peasants  is  pointing  to  the  name  Apn- 
leius  carved  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.' 

'  Apuleius  was  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  advocate  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  and  was  the  au&or 
of  the  celebrated  rtymance  entitled 
**  The  Metamorphosis,  or  the  Groldeo 
Ass,"  in  which  he  represents  himself 
as  transformed  into  an  ass.  Hie  inci- 
dent, however,  represented  in  this  pic- 
ture is  not  in  the  story  of  Apuleius,' 

Again,  as  to  the  'Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  now  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Mr.  Thombury'a  list  of  the  painter's  inaccuracies  and 
inconsistencies  (L  292)  is  copied  from  the  *  Turner  Gallery/ 
pp.  16,  17,  where  it  is  given  on  the  authority  of  James's  *  Naval 
History,'  and  we  have  the  following  remarkable  parallel : — 


'  It  is  a  hilly  landscape,  with  a  large 
seveuHirched  bridge,  spanning  a  river 
with  wooded  hanks :  a  windmiiU  and 
town  on  the  right ;  in  the  foreground 
are  Apuleia  and  her  companions,  ques- 
tioning some  peasants,  who  are  resting 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  One  of  the 
peasants,  in  imitation  of  a  Poussin 
picture,  points  to  the  name  Apuleius, 
which  is  carved  on  a  tree.' 

'  Apuleius,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  was  the  author 
of  the  curious  but  very  obscene  jpoem, 
"  The  Golden  Ass." ' 


Womum, 

'  This  picture  as  a  matterof-ftct 
battle-piece  was  early  oondenmed  by 
naval  critics ;  and  it  is  very  inferior 
also  to  perhaps  all  Turner's  other  sea- 
pieces  as  a  mere  pictorial  oompositiaD. 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy  said  it  looked  as 
much  like  a  street-scene  as  a  batUe, 
as  the  ships  were  more  like  booses 
than  men-of-war ;  and,  very  recently, 
an  old  pensioner,  observing  a  visitor 
.  paying  rather  more  attention  to  the 
picture  than  he  seemed  to  think  it  de- 
served, approached  him  and  remariced, 
*'Whata  Trafalgar!  it's  ad— d deal 
more  like  a  brickfield  I  We  ought  to 
have  had  a  Huggins."  Another  re- 
marked, ''  I  can't  make  English  of  it, 
Sir!  1  can't  make  English  of  it  I  it 
wants  altering  altogether." ' 

These  passages,  which  are^mere  samples  of  a  large  part  of  the 
book,  will  be  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Thombury's  obligations 

to 
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*  The  picture  is  a  bad  composition 
in  point  of  art,  and  is  much  disliked 
by  sailor  critics.  Nelson's  fitvourite 
captain.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  said  of  it^ 
"  It  looks  more  like  a  streetpsoenethan 
a  battle,  and  the  ships  more  like 
houses  than  men-of-war."  An  old 
Greenwich  pensioner  said  of  it^  **! 
can't  make  English  of  it,  Sir ;  I  can't 
make  English  of  it ;  it  wants  altering 
altogether."  Another  tar,  vexed  at 
seeing  a  visitor  pore  over  it,  remarked, 
''What  a  Trafalgar  I  it  is  a  d--ddeal 
more  like  a  brickfield.  We  ought  to 
have  had  a  Huggins." ' 
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to  Mr.  Wornum  are  not  limited  to  *  two  or  three  dates/  But 
how  helpless  he  is  as  to  *  the  matter  of  dates/  wh^i  left  to  him- 
self^ may  appear  from  his  notice  of  the  last-mentioned  picture. 
Mr.  Wornum  had  said  that  *  this  was  painted  some  time  after 
the  **  Death  of  Nelson/'  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  exhibition.' 
(p.  14.)  Mr.  Thombuij's  version  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
*  Trafalgar '  was  painted  ^  probably  about  the  same  year  (1808) ' 
with  the  *  Death  of  Nelson ;'  while  his  own  book  contains  evi- 
dence in  a  letter  from  Turner  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (ii.  236) 
that  the  date  of  the  <  Trafalgar '  was  1825 1 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thombury's  borrowings,  we 
may  notice  that,  in  so  far  as  we  remember,  he  has  only  in  one 
instance,  throughout  his  two  volumes,  given  a  reference  to  his 
authority  by  volume  and  page.  Even  as  regards  books  so  well 
known  as  the  *  Modem  Painters '  or  Leslie's  *  Recollections,'  the 
omission  of  references  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  altogether 
perplexing  when  the  author  is  giving  quotations  from  other 
writers,  as  to  which  the  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
whether  they  come  from  books  or  pamphlets,  from  articles 
in  periodicals  or  from  unpublished  manuscripts,  whether  bora 
writings  which  expressly  profess  to  treat  of  Turner,  or  from 
writings  in  which  the  title  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  information 
abou4  him. 

Mr.  Thombury,  although  a  practised  manufacturer  of  books, 
seems  to  think  that  the  only  requisite  for  his  art  is  the  power  of 
filling  the  largest  possible  space.  He  has  no  idea  of  method  or 
order,  of  digesting  his  materials,  or  of  constructing  a  narrativel 
A  great  part  of  his  matter  has  no  special  reference  to  Turner, 
and  might  as  well  be  introduced  into  the  life  of  any  contem- 
porary artist,  or,  indeed,  into  that  of  any  contemporary  what- 
ever. Things  are  repeated  over  and  over  and  over, — sometimes 
with  variations  which  leave  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  truth, 
or  which  show  that  the  compiler  has  not  understood  the  informa- 
tion supplied  to  him.  Statements  are  sometimes  dropped,  as 
if  by  accident,  into  places  where  they  have  no  connexion  with 
the  matter  before  or  after  them  ;  there  are  the  strangest  incohe- 
rences and  the  most  abrupt  transitions.  Blunders  are  heaped 
on  blunders;  contradictions  are  perpetually  clashing;  and  Mr. 
Thombury  will  assuredly  never  be  styled  *  a  great  authority  on 
the  matter  of  dates,'  however  truly  he  may  deserve  the  remaining 
part  of  the  character  which  he  bestows  on  Mr.  Wornum.  The 
ordinary  style  is  that  with  which  the  readers  of  country  news- 
papers are  familiar  in  the  jaunty  letters  of  *  our  London  cor- 
respondent;' and  the  correctness  and  'refinement  of  Mr.  Thom- 
.    Vol.  111.— No.  222.  2  H  bury's 
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bnrj's  less  ambldoos  composition  may  be  estimated  from  sock 
passages  as  these  :— 

.:  *  I  can  claim  no  ''  Blue  blood  "  for  Turner ;  nor  do  Iwaul  to.  * — ^L  4. 

'  He  is  bopelesa,  it  William  Turner,  the  barber's  son  of  lEaiden- 
lane.' — i.  51. 

'He  told  the  barber — who  I  can  see  listening  to  him — ^tongB-and 
wig  in  band.' — i.  67. 

*  Turner  was  too  caations  to  tell  many  secrets ;  bat  he  waa  fmtioo 
pr&ttd  to  rejwe  to  learn  of  anif  oneJ-A.  158. 

'  This  year  Turner  bad  the  bitter  mori^iecilien  of  sending  fi>  tbe 
Ezfaibition  the  <' Landing  of  William  of  Qnoge;"  only  Van  TBomp 
selling.'— i.  821. 

These  last  two  sentences  we  can  only  understand  by  putting  en 
them  the  very  opposite  sense  to  that  which  the  words  cowrey : 
^  sending  to '  seems  to  mean  receiving  back  from.  But  Mr.  Thom- 
buiy's  more  level  style  is  frequently  relieved  by  passages  of 
bombastical  rant,  caricatured  from  the  worst  manners  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  a  mixture  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade^ 
and  of  the  grandiloquence  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  die 
dramatists  of  the  Victoria  Theatre.  In  his  headings  M^.  ThonH 
bury,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  appears  to  have  aimed-  at  paiatling 
instead  of  assisting  the  reader.  But  there  is  a  chanLCterisCic 
difference  between  the  two ;  for  while  in  the  ^  Modern  Painters' 
we  are  left  to  divine  the  meaning  of  *  The  Angel  of  the  Sea,' 

*  The  Dark  Mirror,'  « The  Land  of  Pallas,'  *  The  Wings  of  the 
Lion,'  *  The  Nereid's  Haunt,'  *  The  Hesperid  iEgl^'  and  the  like 
— the  ^  Life  of  Turner'  presents  ns  with  such  titles  as  (to  quote 
from  the  head-lines  of  a  single  chapter)  ^  The  Voyage  of  Discovery,' 

*  The  Old  Admiral,'  *  Dying,' '  Mysterious,' '  The  Empty  Rooms,' 
'  Revoking,'  *  The  Crows  on  the  Carcase,'  *  Issue  Joined,'  *  Law,! 
*Talk,'  *  A  Grateful  Government,'  *  Going  to  Begin,'  ^Circmn- 
locution,'  *  Discussion,'  *  Palaver,'  *  Lumber.'  For  mouthy 
mysticism  there  is  cockney  pertdess;  and  it  is  hard'  to  say 
which  is  the  more  annoying.  There  is  a  continual  paiwde  of 
allusions  or  illustrations,  which  may  commonly  be  traced  to 'no 
wider  a  circle  of  learning  tiian  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield*  woA 
a  smattering  of  Boswell,  a  little  of  P6pe,  and  a  slight  know-^ 
ledge  of  Hogarth's  prints,  with  such  fnrtiier  information  about 
the  eighteenth  century  as  may  be  gleaned  from  Lord  Macaulay's 

*  Essays,'  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Forster.  Add  to  this  some 
study  of  playbills  and  of  exhibition  catalogues,  and  die  geneial 
literature  necessary  for  the  production  of  such  a  book  will  be 
pretty  nearly  complete.  Mr,  Thombuiy's  acquaintance  wilk 
the  classics  may  be  tested  by  the  facts  that,  after  having  enmn^* 

rated 
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rated'  from  some  guidebook  the  worthies  comiected  witk 
Maiden  Lane,,  he  tells  us  that  ^  the  dirty  lane  has  contributed  its 
quota  to  the  mythology  of  dear  old  London'  (i.  9) ;  that  he  loftily 
mscourses  on  *  circumstance — ^the  Nemesis  of  the  Greeks '  (i.  12) ; 
that  he  reports  Mr.  Jones  to  have  written  on  the  frame  of  one  of 
Tamer's  idealised  Italian  views,  '  Splendida  mendax '  (L  228)  ; 
that  he  displays  his  Greek  by  speaking  of  *  the  awful  primaiy 
verbs  eimai  and  tupto '  (i.  308),  ^and  by  changing  the  name  of 
Loutherbourg's  ^EidophusiAon'' into  EidophusA/on  (i.  158); 
that  (as  we  have  seen)  he  turns  the  *  Golden  Ass'  from  a  prose 
romance  into  a  poem ;  and  that  he  has  ^  always  thought  the  worst 
thiD^  told  of  Caligula  was  his  habit  of  spending  leisure  hours  in 
pricking  flies  to  death '  (ii.  123).  The  accuracy  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  older  English  literature  is  shown  by  quoting  Ben  J  onson 
as  having  said  that  Shakespeare  had  ^  little  Latin  and  less  Greek ' 
(i.  309),  and  by  twice  telhng  us  that  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  * 
contains  a  scene  described  as  '  Faith  of  Perrin '  (ii.  353,  363)  ;  * 
the  accuracy  of  his  geographical  knowledge,  by  his  placing 
Orvieto  on  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  (i.  307) ;  die  accuracy  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  by  telling  us  that  when  Turner's 
intention  of  founding  a  charity  became  known  after  his  death, 
*  the  great  edifice  of  lies  fell  to  dusty  like  the  house  built  on  the 
sand '  (ii.  126). 

For  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Thombury's  picturesque  manner  we 
need  not  go  further  than  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the 
•Life':— 

*  His  father,  William  Turner,  a  barber,  well  known  in  the  district 

of  the  Garden,  lived  at  the  west  end  of  Maiden-lane Only  a 

side  door  of  the  murky  house  is  still  extant,  and  that  is  now  absorbed 
into  the  sticky  warerooms  of  Mr.  Parkin,  an  adjoining  grocer,  who 
has  pushed  his  conquests  even  to  Hand-court.  Geographically  con- 
ddered,  ihe  consecrated  hpnse  was  No.  26,  and  stood  on  the  left-hand 
comer  of  Hand«-oourt,  near  the  south-west  comer  of  Covent  Qerden» 
This  oomi  is  a  sort  of  gloomy  horizontal  riiafl,  or  paved  tmmel,  wiih 
a  low  axchway  and  prisourlike  iron  gate  of  its  own. 

'You  must  stand  for  some  minutes  in  the  quenched  light  of  thia 
azchway  before  von  can  see  the  cofBn-lid  door  to  the  left  that  led  to 
the  small  barbers  small  shop  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  front 
window,  once  grotesquely  gay  with  dmamies,  such  as  Hogarth  loved 
to  stop  and  draw,  is  still  extant.* — ^i.  1,  2. 

Johnson  %nd  Hog^arth  are  two  of  the  personages  whom  writers 

•  This  is  in  a  list  of  enmyings  after  Tamer,  compiled  br  the  late  Mr.  Stokes. 
•Faith  of  Perrin*  is  evidently  a  printer's  mistake,  i^hicn  Mr.  Thombury  was 
unable  to  discoTer.  The  blander  arises  out  of  the  cireamstance  that  the  plale  was 
ned  for  a  Welsh  edition  of  Banyan,  as  well  as  for  the  English— TatlA  y  Fer^in 
being  the  Welsh  for  The  PUgrm'a  Progress. 
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of  this  school  (for  there  is  a  school  of  them)  must  drag  in  con- 
tinually,  without  any  sort  of  pretext ;  although  why  they  should 
lavish  their  condescending  fondness  on  Johnson,  who  of  all  men 
that  ever  lived  would  perhaps  have  been  the  least  tolerant  of 
such  literature  as  theirs,  we  are  quite  unable  to  imagine.  Bat 
we  meet  with  the  Doctor  again  and  again ;  for  example^  when 
Turner  was  working  in  Reynolds's  studio  : — 

'  Perhaps  stem  Dr.  Johnson  is  on  the  easel — ^perhaps  leering 
Laurence  Steme — ^perhaps  nervous  Dr.  Beattie,  Gk>ldsmidi,  or  that 
tremendous  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Mars  Ultor  [II  of  inn-signs — 
perhaps  great  Dr.  Johnson  may,  in  the  course  of  the  aay,  come  in  and 
peer  at  him  as  he  works,'  &o. — i.  64. 

Now,  as  this  scene  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1789, 
we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  oir  Joshua  would  have  had  on  his 
easel  the  portraits  of  Steme,  who  died  in  1768,  of  Lord  Granby, 
who  died  in  1770,  of  Goldsmith,  who  died  in  1774,  or  of  Johnr 
son,  who  died  in  1784 ;  and  if  Johnson  had  made  his  personal 
appearance  in  the  painting-room  five  years  after  his  death, 
we  may  be  sure  that  so  remarkable  a  fact  would  not  have  been 
unrecorded  by  Boswell,  whose  taste  for  the  supernatural  was 
notoriously  strong.  But  this  is  only  an  ordinary  specimen 
of  the  strange  anachronisms  into  which  Mr.  Thombuiy  con- 
tinually falls  when  indulging  the  vicious  fondness  of  his  school 
for  representing  imagpj:iary  scenes.  Nay,  even  when  he  has 
some  better  authority  than  his  own  imagination,  Mr.  Thombuiy 
is  unable  to  describe  correctly.  Thus,  in  relating  that  Turner 
visited  Scotland  in  1818,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  Scott's  *  Pro- 
vincial Antiquities,'  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  great  novelist's 
study,  which  proves  that  he  is  too  careless  not  only  to  copy 
statements  with  accuracy,  but  even  to  take  the  trouble  of  under- 
standing a  plain  description : — 

'  It  is  this  veiy  year,'  says  Mr.  Thombury ,  '  that  Lookhart  describes 
meeting  Home  Dnumuond  in  Scott's  study  in  Castle-street.' — i.  182. 

On  turning  to  the  *  Life  of  Scott,'  we  find  the  real  state  of  the 
case  to  have  been  that  Lockhart  met  Scott  for  the  first  time  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Home  Dmmmond  ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  the  printers,  he 
called  in  Castle  Street  a  few  days  later,  when  he  found  Scott 
alone  (v.  317-321,  ed.  2).  But  let  us  observe  what,  according  to 
Mr.  Thornbury,  was  to  be  seen  there : — 

*The  gromid  was  strewn  with  folios  and  octavos  (Comines  for 
"  Quentin  Durward,"  Pepys  for  "  Peveril ").  Seott  sat  at  a  deak  with 
drawers,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  viiih  Sessions-papers,  letters, 
proofs,  red-tape,  and  green  tin  boxes.' 

Mr.  Thombury   evidently  holds,  with  Osborne,  in  *  Vanity 

Fair,' 
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Fair/  that  a  man  of  letters  must  be  a  *  littery  man  ; '  and  this 
formidable  picture  is,  doubtless,  agreeable  to  his  ideal  of  the 
habits  whidi  befit  such  a  person.  But  Lockhart  expressly 
tells  us  that  Scott's  habits  were  very  different ;  and  on  looking 
at  the  original  description  we  find  that,  instead  of  the  con- 
fusion represented  by  Mr.  Thornbury,  everything  is  order.  The 
green  boxes  were  not  on  the  desk,  but  ^  piled  over  each  other, 
on  one  side  of  the  window.'  The  papers  on  the  desk  (or 
rather  on  the  table,  with  which  it  was  connected)  were  'all 
neatly  done  up  with '  tliat  same  ^  red  tape '  which  Mr.  Thornbury 
represents  as  an  element  straggling  in  the  chaos ;  and  instead 
of  a  floor  '  strewn  with  folios  and  octavos,'  we  read  in  Lockhart 
that '  a  dozen  volumes  or  so,  needful  for  immediate  purposes  of 
reference,  were  placed  close  by  him  on  a  moveable  frame.  *  But 
Mr.  Thornbury  allows  his  fancy  to  add,  that  among  the  books 
were  '  Comines,'  for  '  Quentin  Durward,'  and  '  Pepys,'  for 
*  Peveril.'  Unluckily,  it  so  happens  not  only  that  the  novels  in 
question  cannot  have  been  in  hand  in  1818,  as  *•  Peveril '  was 
written  in  1822,  and  *'  Quentin  Durward'  in  the  following  year ; 
but  that  Pepys  was  not  available  for  the  composition  of  '  Peveril,' 
inasmuch  as  the  ^  Diary '  did  not  appear  until  1825.  Of  other 
blunders  in  connexion  with  Scott,  and  with  Turner's  visits  to 
Scotland,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak.  But  if  this  be 
the  biographer^s  manner  of  dealing  with  an  original  which  we 
know,  what  confidence  can  we  place  in  him  where  we  are  unable 
to  trace  him  to  his  authorities,  or  where  his  statements  are  made 
on  verbal  information? 

Here  is  another  pictorial  scene,  which  we  quote  at  length,  with 
a  view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  Mr.  Thom- 
bury's  taste,  as  well  as  of  his  accuracy : — 

^When  Bird,  the  son  of  a  Wolverhampton  oloihier,  about  1811, 
first  sent  a  pioture  to  the  Boyal  Academy— it  might  have  been  "  Good 
News,"  or  "Choristers  Behearsing,"  or  some  other  of  those  early 
ttQtioipations  of  WiUde  and  Webster— Turner  was  one  of  the  "  Hanging 
Committee,"  as  it  was  opprobriously  called.  Every  one  said  the 
picture  of  the  new  man  had  great  merit,  but  there  was  no  place  fit  for 
it  left  unoccupied.  Here  was  a  desirable  guest,  but  the  inn  was  full. 
The  B.A.S  looked  stolidly  content,  as  people  imdde  an  omnibus  on  a 
wet  day  do  when  the  conductor  looks  in  at  the  window,  and  begs  to 
know  ^  if  any  jintleman  would  like  to  go  outside  and  make  room  for 
a  lady."  The  B A.s  joke  and  talk.  The  days  of  chivalry  are  past. 
Turner  growls,  and  is  disturbed ;  he  up  and  says,  '*  that  come  what 
may,  the  yoxmg  man's  picture  must  have  a  place."  All  the  others 
ery  '*  Imposedl^  I "  and  go  on  talking  about  otiier  things. 
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*  But  can  jou  stop  the  lion  in  mid-leap  ?  Can  yon  dziye  .eff  a 
diai^  by  ahonting when iusieeihluye closed  on yoiir  flash?  Thiaianol 
a  doll  man  of  wax  and  aaw-dnst.  This  is  not  one  of  thoee  committer 
oretttnreB  whom  lords  and  ministers  pnll  with  a  red-tape  stEing,  so 
Hhat  it  says  ''Yes"  and  ''No/'  and  rolls  its  eyes  at  the  leqnirad 


jDxaaeiai.  —  This  is  a  Nemean  man  [11 — a  leal,  sten,  honest  man, 
ataoneh  as  an  'BSngl^*^*  boll-^og,  and  almost  as  pertinacioiiB  and 
.indoBiitaUe. 

'  All  this  timeJhe  is  oiamining  the  piotnie^ri^t,  ikft^  sorfifcce,  char- 
fObsoure,  tondh,.  oolonr,  oharaoter — oarefoUy ;  he  sees  it  is  good;  lie 
cries  ont  again,  and  hushes  the  bnzz  of  voices. 

' "  We  must  find  a  good  place  for  this  yonn^  man!8  picture." 

< "  Impossible,  impossible  I  *'  says  the  gold  spectacles  again,  and 
more  oractilarly  this  time  than  before. 

'  Tnmer  said  no  more,  but  quietly  removed  one  of  his  own  pictures 
and  hmig  op  Bird's.' — ^ii.  111-2. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  ssy  how  mnich  of  this  is  truth ;  bat  hf 
looking  at  the  Academy  catalogues,  of  which  a  set  is  (aoGOidiiif 
to  Mr.  Thombury's  favourite  phrase)  ^buried  in  the  JBiiJisli 
Museum,'  but  may  be  disinterred  by  any  inquirer,  it  mig^t  haise 
been  easily  ascertained  that  Bud's  first  picture  ezhihited  in 
Xiondon  was  '  Grood  News,'  in  the  year  1809.  Although^  howevei^ 
the  date  is  thus  thrown  hack  two  years  beyond  .the  time  jnen- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Thombury,  the  picture  was  not  an  '  early  antici- 
pation of  Wilkie ;'  for  Wilkie,  although  younger  than  Bird,  had 
been  an  exhibitor  from  1806,  became  an  Associate  of  the  Academy 
in  the  year  of  Bird's  first  picture,  and  in  the  year  1811,  to  whidt 
Mr.  Thombury  refers  the  scene,  was  elected  an  AcadesniciaB. 
Nor  was  the  provincial  painter  really  to  be  described  by  Tsmer 
as  ^«  young  man,'  although  it  is  possible  that  Tjumer  may  have 
supposed  him  such ;  for  his  age  in  1809  was  thirty-saven,  while 
Turner  himself  was  then  only  thirty-four. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  absurd  of  all  jMXi  Thombury^B  imar 
^nary  pictures  is  the  foUowii^,  fiir.a  reason  which  ^will  pveaenliy 
appear.     We  are  told  of  a  letter — 

^penned  when  Turner  was  about  forty;  anditdesctfibodhim'as^leeiAy 
in  love  with  a  lady.  ....  It  was  tiie  letter  of  an  aflaetionate,  hi 
diy  and  ecoenferic,  man.  li  implored  his  firfend  to  htilp  Ubn  at  Itis 
need;  talked  of  soon  coming  down  again;  but  eoqwessad  his  fear 
Aat  he  ahouM  never  flnd-courage  to  pon  ^e  qnaation  unlsBS  fhe  kdv 
helped himont.'— ii.  40. 

And  then  comes  the  following  1>urst-— 

'At  last,  then,  we  have  «ure  proof  that  ike  passion'Of  thehoy  bad 
begun  to  &de  out,  as  dint  of  the  lightningilK^  will  javen  oot  <«f 
granite ;  and  once  more  Cupid  had  blown  fhe  old  ashes  into  a  flame. 
Tremble,  ye  tailless  cats,  in  the  dirty  gallery  of  Queen  Anne-street! 

tremble, 
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tremble,  cdd  floidid  Itoiiflekaeper  I  for  your  new  mirtress  comes  to 
scatter  ye  to  tbe  four  winds,  with  Hope,  and  Love,  and  Joy,  winged 
and  rofify  cherabs,  careering  before  her  in  the  air,  and  tibe  bright 
orescent  of  the  honeymoon  rising  to  shed  blessed  influences  on  the 
roof  of  a  honse  once  more  awakened  to  life. 
'Bnt,  no ;  cruel  Ihte  stepped  in,'  ftc. — lb. 

This  foolish  xant  would  have  been  bad  enough  in  any  loase ; 
Imt  in  truth  the  whole  idea  of  an  intended  marriage  is  founded 
on  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  the  letter.  Here  is  the  passage 
io  question : — 

*  S«iid3Poonlbe  [Tuner's  house  at  Twickenham]  soirnds  just  now  in 
my  ears  as  an  act  of  folly,  when  I  reflect  how  little  I  have  been  able 
io  be  there  ibis  year,  and  less  chance  (perhaps  for  -the  next).    In 

£1  am  f]  looking  forward  to  a  continental  excursion  •  «  .  if  Miss 

would  but  waiye  bashfalness,  or,  in  other  words,  make  an  offer,  instead 
of  expecting  one,  the  same  might  change  occupiers.' — ii.  41,  42. 

Th^  meaning  of  this  must  be  clear  to  every  one  but  Mr. 
Thombury.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage,  although,  by 
way  of  bumour,  the  painter  talks  of  *  waiving  bashfulness.'  In 
fllhart,  like  oflbr  wfaidi  be  wishes  the  lady  to  make  is  not  that  of 
ber  hand,  but  of  a  price  or  a  rent  for  Sandycombe  Lodge ;  tbe 
residt  whicfh  he  contemplates  is  not  that  bis  town-house  might 
Teceive  a  mistress,  but  ^at  tbefe  might  be  a  ^  chai^  of  occu- 
pieis '  in  bis  country-bouse. 

^I<do  not,'  si^  Mr.  Thombury,  ^  wish  to  imitate  that  learned 
■and  industrious  monk  who,  writing  the  life  of  St.  Jerome,  com- 
menced with  the  siege  of  Troy '  (i.  30).  Whether  there  ever 
was  such  a  monk,  or  what  Mr.  Thombury's  idea  of  St  Jerome 
may  be,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire  ;  but  we  have  certainly  never 
met  with  any  book  so  fidl  of  irrelevant  matter.  Thus  the  second 
chapter  is  entitled  *  The  London  of  Tusner's  Boyhood,'  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  capital — '  the  vast,  the  negative,  the 
miserable,  the  loathsome,  the  g^reat,  tbe  magnificent '  (i.  22)*- 
wbicb  might  equally  well  iigure  as  the  London  of  Jobnson's  old 
age,  or  of  Lord  Eldon's  early  manhood,  or  of  any  odier  man's 
boyhood  who  was  bom  about  1775^— ^wben,  as  we  are  told  with 
the  anthor'a  usual  accuracy,  Geerge  III.  had  been  ^iweniy-4ioe 
years  on  his  uneasy  throne '  (i.  88).  But,  not  content  wilb  wis, 
Mr.  Thombury  launches  out  into  an  account  of  the  onost  remai'k- 
able  things  of  that  year^— not  only  in  London,  but  .all  over  the 
world,  including  the  American  Revolution ;  and  as  bis  picture 
of  London  seems  to  be  mainly  borrowed  from  a  book  by  Smitl^ 
tbe  biogmpber  of  J^f oUekens,  «o  the  general  view  .of  the  year  is 
[taken  (of  couree  without  acknowledgment)  irom  ithe  ^  Annual 

Register.' 
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Register.'  Thus  the  account  of  Court  life  at  Kew  (i.  33)  is  from 
Pt.  ii.  of  the  ^  Register,'  pp.  1-2  ;  the  mention  of  the  regatta  as 
*a  new  entertainment,  introduced  from  Venice'  (L  34),  is  from 
the  '  Register,'  Pt.  i.  p.  216 ;  and  the  record  of  a  very  old  man's 
death  (i.  36)  is  from  Pt  i.  p.  87 ;  although  Mr.  Thombuiy 
could  not  help  improving  even  this,  bj  changing  the  name  from 
Garden  to  Gordon,  adding  a  year  to  the  age,  and  describing 
^  the  parish  of  Auchterless,  North  Britain,'  as  *  a  village  in  the 
north  of  £ngland ! ' 

Almost  equally  supeifluous  is  the  chapter  on '  Turner's  Contem- 
poraries in  Water  and  Oil,'  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and 
we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  full  of  blunders.  Then  come  two 
chapters  of  which  Girtin  is  the  chief  hero;  chapters  which  fill 
almost  forty  pages,  but  of  which  the  whole  substance  might  be 
very  well  given  in  five. 

Here  is  a  specimen,  remarkable  alike  for  consistency  and  good 
taste: — 

*  Girtin  has  been  very  mi&irly  set  down  as  a  careless,  dissolnte 
artist,  fond  of  low  society.  Nothing  can  he  more  wUrve.  ....  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  sneer  at  Girtin's  loving  hmnour  and  adventore,  or 
going  to  Nortimmberland  in  a  dirty  collier,  eating  salt-beef^  smolmig 
black  pipea^  and  bandying  North-countiy  jokes.  A  young  prig  of  a 
dandy  would  have  maintauied  a  dogged  silence,  except  now  and  then 
to  quote  the  Oreek  "  Delectus,"  and  express  his  nausea  and  disgust  at 
the  general  filthiness  of  the  vessel,  and  the  boorishness  of  the  **pUibe" 
the  "  hoi  poUoi^*'  the  "  crew."  The  one  would  have  been  dubbod  "  a 
cursed  jackanapes,"  the  other  have  been  cheered  at  parting  as  "  a  right 
good-hearted  fellow  as  ever  trod  shoe-leather." ' — ^i.  110,  111. 

Girtin's  last  illness  is  thus  described : — 

^  But  gradually  the  bony  hand  came  nearer  and  nearer,  pushing  him 
onwards  towards  the  clean,  square-cut  grave.  Fame  mi^^t  put  by  his 
crown ;  it  was  not  to  be  for  him.' — ^i.  115. 

And,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  uttered  this  trash  once,  we 
have  it  again  on  the  very  next  page : — 

^'  But,  alas  I  there  was  both  a  good  and  an  evil  genius  attending 
Oirtin  as  he  stood  at  the  easel,  or  as  he  sat  over  his  wine.  Before 
his  eyes  there  was  a  bright-winged  Fame  stretching  a  golden  crown ; 
behind  his  back  a  black  skeleton  stretching  a  bony  claw.' 

No  wonder  that,  when  this  is  the  style  of  composition,  the  mate- 
rial of  five  pages  should  have  been  swollen  out  to  thirty-seven  I 

In  chapter  ix.  we  once  more  go  back  beyond  the  beginning, 
to  trace  the  *Rise  and  Progress  of  Water-Colour  Painting  in 
England,'  from  the  illuminations  of  Anglo-Saxon  missals  down- 
wards, Arough  those  who,  with  a  beautiful  display  of  Scriptural 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  are  indifferently  styled  *  patriarchs '  and  '  pre- 
Adamites '  (e.  g.  i.  81) ;  and  although  much  of  this  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  things  which  had  been  said  before,  we  are  favoured  with 
an  unexpected  novelty  in  Mr.  Thombury's  notes  on  a  late  exhi- 
bition of  water-colours  (i.  139,  140).  A  little  further  on  there  is 
an  account  of  Loutherbourg's  ^  EidophusAion '  (as  Mr.  Thombury 
calls  it) — a  sort  of  dioramic  exhibition,  with  which  Turner  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  (i.  158-161).     Then  in  chapter  xiii. — 

*  Turner's  Work  for  the  Engravers ' — we  have  a  history  of  Engrav- 
ing in  England,  executed  in  the  usual  fashion.  There  is  a  list  of 
early  engravers  at  p.  243,  which  is  almost  repeated  at  p.  245. 
There  is  much  repetition  of  former  details  as  to  Turner's  illustra- 
tions of  Scott,  and  of  the  places  which  he  visited  in  order  to  make 
drawings  for  the  engravers.  And  there  are  blunders  and  con- 
tradictions in  plenty.  Basire  is  always  turned  into  Basi/e.  The 
painter  Cipriani  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  an  engraver  (p.  245). 
We  are  told  in  one  place  that  WooUett  was  bom  in  1755  (p.  243), 
and  in  two  other  places  that  he  was  bom  in  1735  (pp.  246,  383). 
^  From  1780,'  it  is  said,  ^  Rooker,  Ryland,  Strange,  and  Woollett 
began  to  get  patronage.  In  1751  Strange  commenced  his  series 
of  copies  from  the  old  masters'  (p.  244).  According  to  this 
account,  we  might  suppose  that  poor  Strange  had  to  work  un- 
cheered  by  the  encouragement  of  patrons  for  nine  and  twenty 
years ;  but  from  a  statement  in  the  next  page,  that  he  died  in 
1772,  it  would  seem  that  his  probation  was  shortened,  and  that 
the  patronage  did  not  begin  until  he  had  been  eight  years  in  his 
grave.  In  either  case  the  story  would  be  so  sad  that  we  wonder 
how  Mr.  Thombury  can  have  restrained  himself  from  moralising 
on  it  But  for  the  comfort  of  readers  we  may  state  from  another 
source  that  the  Jacobite  engraver  lived  to  be  knighted  by  the 
Hanoverian  George  III.  in  1787,  and  enjoyed  his  dignity  until 
1795.* 

In  chapter  xviii.,  Turner's  choice  of  Polyphemus  for  a  subject 
is  made  the  pretext  for  an  analysis  of  the  ninth  book  of  Pope^s 

*  Odyssey.'  Chapter  xxii.,  on  *  Turner's  Note-Books  and 
Sketches,'  is  without  any  arrangement,  and  is  in  great  part  re- 
peated from  the  notices  of  his  tours  and  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  his  drawings  were  found  after  his  death  ; 
and  then,  by  way  of  a  finish  to  the  chapter,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  set  of  dates  in  the  lives  of  *  Turner's  contemporaries,'  with 
a  *  Table  of  historical  dates '  in  English  history,  a  like  table  of 
French  history,  and  one  of  *  Our  great  naval  victories  I  *  Really  it 


*  We  need  hardly  commend  here  the  very  amusing  Life  of  Strange,  with  the 
account  of  his  remarkable  vife,  hj  the  late  Mr.  Dennistonn. 
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iM  diffiooltto  iee,oii.tluBpriiun]deof  sfnfiuDig^ 
ever  come  to  an  end  at  all.  Among  .tbe  ^  contemporaries,'  whose 
names  are.ananged  in  no  soijt  of  ordecy  ane  xeckoned  Rejnolds,  who 
ceased  to  paint  when  Turner  was  fourteen ;  Gainsborough,  who 
tdied  when  Tmsier  iwas  thirteen ;  and  Soot^  .the  marine  painter, 
who  died  thne  jxears  .faefoKe  Tnxner  was  .bozn.I  (i  380.)  As  for 
the  correctness  o£  the  dates,  it  will  be  ^enough  to  say  that  Sir 
William  Allan  is  described  as  ^  a  fellow-pupil  of  Wilkie,'  and 
yet  as  bom  in  1815 ;  that  Mr.  Maclise  is  said  to  have  become 
A.A.  at  twenty,  and  that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  said  to  have 
aEttained  the  same  honour  ai  the  very  early  Mge  of  &ye — ^havai^ 
M  it  would  seem,  contiibuted  to  exhibitions  for  some  years 
before  his  hirdi  I  *  A3  in  «i  eztmct  which  we  have  already 
^iven,Bixd  is  here  described  as  ' a  jpcedecessor of  Wilkie;'  bat 
«rhereas  he  was  there  styled  ^  the  son  of  .a  clothier,'  he  is  here  '  a 
caqienter's  «m'  (i.  381).  ^hen,  as  if  Mr.  Thombory's  own 
account  of  liie  so-«caUed  *  nQntemporaries '  <were  joot  enough,  we 
lifrTe,  in  vol.  ii.  57  seqq.,  aibout  mirty  pages  of  twaddling  remi- 
Aiscences,  traditions,  and  remarks  about  them  by  Mr.  Trimmer^ 
which  even  Mr.  Thombuiy  iximself  confesses  to  be  ^  somewhat 
Jnelevant;'  and,  on  the  principle  of  St  Jerome's  biographer, 
we  axe  further  favoured  with  confused  and  unintelligible  his- 
iories  of  the  societies  .of  antists  which  have  been  formed  in 
England  (ii.  100  aqq.),  and  of  the  charities  for  the  benefit  of 
artists  (ii.  2.71).  Whatever  Turner  was  in  any  way  eos- 
nected  with,  of  that  his  biographer  seeons  to  think  Idmself 
.€tntided  to  infiict.a  loose,  :&imsy,  and  inaccurate  account  on  us; 
•except,  indeed  (which  we  thankfully  acknowledge),  ^t  the 
x:hapter  of  extracts  Jbom  Tunoer'^  verses  is  not  preceded  by  a 
Jbistory  of  English  ipoetry. 

The  iteration  in  wJhich  Mr.  Thombury  induces  is  beyond 
anything  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and,  if  this  feature  were  removed, 
(the  book  would  ahrislK  very  ^considezafatly.  Thus  in  vol.  i 
••chap*  sdi.  we  hawe  seven  pages  'by  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  about  a 
ix>ur  with  Tucner  in  Devonshire  (pp.  201-8) ;  and  immediateLf 
after  we  have  another  .expanded  version  of  the  «ame  tour  ;bj  ihe 
Moe  peo^  (which  £IIs  eleven  pages  (208-219).  We  are  told 
twice  (if  not  oflener)  of  the  xapiditgr  with  which  Turner  executed 
•an  elaborate  drawing  for  Mr.  !r  awkes  (i  134^  ii.  88) ;  twice,  that 
Turner  ei^gaged  ito  work  for  a  publisher  named  Walker,  and  ^t 
iGirtin  reused  (i  7d,  107) ;  twice  that  Turner  would  not  allow 
his  lawyer  to  diatzain  for  the  rent  of -some  houses  (ii.  122, 133) ; 

*  'Ma<di8^  bom  lail,  I83i,  S.A. :  Sir  £.  LaDdseec,  bom  1826,  K.A.,  in  1831' 
(i.  383). 

twice 
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twice  tliat  neadiy  all  Jm  AUustnidons  of  ^Seott  belong  .to  Mr. 
liunro  (i.  19.2,  Ui6).;  tmoe  ibal  a  wouuhi  emplojied  to  stitch  up 
the  '  Libor  StacUonun '  stole  ^some  of  the  firiiits  (i.  274^  409) ; 
thrice,  that  Turner  nFOuld  never  verify  the  fenuineness  of  pic- 
.tuies  sasQribed  to  him  (1  408.;  ii.  152,  i^) ;  thrice  that  he 
designed  .the  doorwagr  of  his  house  in  Qombl  Anne  Street  (i.  166 ; 
ii.  17d,  177) ;  thrioe  that  a  copy  of  the  ^  Liber  Studiorum  '  has 
been  sold  for  3000Z.*  (i.  271,  274,  286) ;  twice  that  Charles 
Turner,  the  engraver,  bnmt  many  pfcoof  impiesuons  of  the  plates, 
in  ignorance  of  thair  value  (L  271,  287) ;  twice  that-the  painter 
was  excessively  obstinate,  with  a  story  fioom  Petwoasth  in  eaoh 
fcase  (it  156,  160) ;  times  without  number  that  he  was  not  mean, 
but  genmrous-— not  recluse^  but  social ;  and  that  he  intended  the 
picture  of  Carthage  for  his  windii^gnsheeA :  und  these  are  but  a 
few  out  of  many  instanoes.  Phrases  on  whicih  the  rauthcMr  prides 
lumaelf  are  repeated  bafoie  the  jeader  can  have  had  tine 
.to  forget  them;  ve  hanre  had  an  instaMe  in  the  passages 
already  quoted  as  to  the  ^  bony  claw.'  So,  me  are  told  at  vol.  iL, 
p.  85,  that  in  the  drawing-room  at  Famley,  ^shJniJQg  yet  like  a 
sun,  is  the  great  picture  of  Dort ;'  ^nd  «t  p.  S9,  that  the  collec- 
tion '  lias  for  its  tstcs  the  luminous  Dort.'  iBut  perhaps  the  most 
irtartUng  inslnnoe  .of  iteration  within  a  vary  amalil  compass  is 
contained  in  two  lines  of  vol.  L,  p.  dSl::  •'iGieddes,  a  Scotohman, 
was  bom  1789,  and  died  1844.  He  went  to  Italj  in  1828,  and 
died  1844.^ 

Sometimes,  "however,  the  repetition  is  not  wifhout  some 
variety.  Thus,  in  vol.  i.rp.  S3Q,  we  read  that  *  in  1837  he  [Turner] 
painted  ^'Regulus  leaving  Rome.*'  This  picture  was  painted  at 
Ilome  In  1829.^  In  one  place  we  are  told  that  an  artist 
named  Dajes  *got  embarrassed,  and  committed  suicide,  it  was 
supposed,  from  envy  .at  .the  progress  of  his  contemporaries — 
Turner  and  his  old  pupil  \_(rirtia] '  (i.  102).  But  in  the  next 
page  it  is  said  that  ^years  after  GirHvU  death  he  committed 
suicide  under  the  pressure  of  dehts,  although  ^jealousy  at  the 
success  of  his  contemporaries  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
accelerating  causes  of  his  dreadful  death ;'  and  somewhat  later 
that,  ^getting  embarrassed  and  in  debt^  he  killed  himself  abovt 
two  years  after  GirtitCs  death '  (i.  116).  That  a  man  clhould 
have  killed  himself  out  of  envy  of  a  deceased  pupil,  is  certainly 
not  very  Kkely.  And  there  is  reason  to  bedieve  that  the  wiiole 
account  df  this  unfoictunate  artist  is  a  gross  misrepresentation. 

•  Thia  torus  <mt  to  be  incorrect  See  a  letter  fhmi  Mr.  Pye,  tbe  engraver,  in 
-tiie  '  Mteomom'  of  Mafoh  1.  Mr.  Wornam  makes  the  more  eredible  statement 
tliat  the  best  coUeetioas.of  proofs,  containing  the  pUiks  m  more  tban^  one  etale,  are 
▼alned  at  from  20Ql  to  500^— Heinoir,  ,p.  xi. 

His 
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EUls  notice  of  Girdn,  although  certainly  tinged  by  the  lemem- 
brance  of  a  quarrel,  does  full  justice  to  the  old  pupil's  abilities, 
and  is  probably  not  too  severe  in  the  reflection  on  his  habits ; 
and  the  notice  of  Turner  is  highly  eulogistic.  On  every  ground, 
therefore,  we  disbelieve  the  charge  of  envy ;  and,  although  it  is 
very  possible  that  debt  may  have  helped  to  urge  him  on,  the 
main  cause  of  his  suicide  was  (as  we  are  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man who  remembers  him  and  highly  respects  his  memory)  a 
naturally  melancholy  dispositioa  Again,  at  vol.  i.  p.  172,  a 
story  is  told  by  Mr.  Trimmer  that,  when  Howard  was  painting  a 
child  holding  a  cat,  he  could  not  manage  the  hind  legs  and  tail ; 
whereupon  Turner  suggested,  ^  Wrap  them  up  in  your  red 
pocket-handkerchief,'  and  so  the  difficulty  was  overcome.  But 
at  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-8,  the  same  story  is  related  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury  himself^  with  such  embellishments  of  style  as  might  be 
expected,  and  with  an  alteration  which  makes  nonsense  of  it — 
besides  that  the  painting  of  the  addition— cat  as  well  as  hand- 
kerchief— ^is  transferred  from  one  artist  to  the  other. 

'  There  was  a  want  of  wann  colour  in  the  foreground.  He  [Tnniidrl 
advised  the  introduction  of  a  cat  wrapped  up  in  a  red  handkerchief  [I  j. 
The  now-forgotten  poet  [t.  6.  Howard,  the  painter]  was  horrified,  and 
did  not  see  his  way  to  such  an  introduction.  Turner  instantly  took 
up  his  brushes,  and  painted  in  the  ingenious  expedient.' 

As  other  striking  instances  of  inconsistency,  we  may  mention 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  summary  of  Turner's  tours, 
vol.  i.  p.  198,  with  the  details  in  other  parts  of  the  book ;  and  die 
extraordinary  difference  between  Mr.  Thombury's  statements  as 
to  the  painter's  mother.  Her  maiden  name  is  said  to  have  been 
*'  Mallord  or  Marshall '  (i.  4),  names  which  are  surely  not  iden- 
tical.* At  one  time  she  is  ^  a  Nottinghamshire  young  lady,'  with 
whom  Mr.  Thombury  supposes  the  elder  Turner  to  have  become 
acquainted  through  being  ^  called  in  to  dress  her  hair  while  she 
was  visiting  down  in  Devonshire.'  She  is*  studiously  styled  *the 
Zodfy-mother'  (i.  13,  19);  and  there  are  flings  at  her  ^  proud 
family,'  with  terrible  sarcasms  against  *•  the  believers  in  two  sorts 
of  blood — ^blue  and  red — ^aristocratic  and  plebeian,'  to  wliom 
it  is  supposed  that  *  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  Turner's  mother 
was  of  gentle  birth  will  be  of  extreme  importance.'  (i.  10,  11.) 
But  elsewhere  she  is  described  as  ^  a  native  of  Islington '  (i.  5), 
with  whom  the  barber  had  become  acquainted  after  his  removal 
to  London  (i.  4) ;  and  it  seems  certain  she  had  an  uncle  a  butcher 
at   Brentford,  with  whom  the  future  painter  lodged  while  at 

*■  The  OBly  ground  for  identify itiff  them  is  that,  while  the  mother  is  alwsjs 
caUed  Marshall,  the  ton  bore  Blallord  as  a  part  of  his  Christian  name. 

school 
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school  (i.  19).  The  *  believers  in  two  kinds  of  blood/  therefore, 
are,  after  all,  left  in  a  distressing  uncertainty. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  such  exposures  of  Mr.  Thombury's 
errors  in  detail,  (and  almost  every  page  has  its  share  of  errors,) 
to  Turner's  personal  character. 

This  is  indeed  a  subject  as  to  which  we  would  gladly  be  silent ; 
but  the  discussion  of  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  idolising  admirers. 
It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  speak  of  Turner  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  such  partisans  as  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Thombury.  They 
set  before  us  statements  which  give  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of 
him,  and  they  themselves  comment  on  these  statements  with 
the  greatest  possible  freedom.  But  if  any  one  else  repeat  their 
statements  or  their  comments — much  more  if  any  one  venture  to 
question  their  more  favourable  inferences — there  arises  a  furious 
outcry  about  calumny,  slander,  envy,  malig^ty,  and  every  base 
and  hateful  motive  that  can  be  imagined.  Mr.  Ruskin  talks  of 
the  painter's  ^  errors  and  his  sins ' — of  his  *  failure  and  error,  deep 
and  strange,'  which  ^  all  came  of  his  faithlessness— of  the  shadow 
which  gained  sway  at  last  over  his  once  pure  and  noble  soul ' 
(^Modern  Painters,'  343,  346,  353), — ^phrases  which  seem  to 
hint  at  something  very  dark,  although  it  is  Impossible  for  the 
uninitiated  to  guess  at  their  meaning,  and,  as  coming  from  a 
writer  whose  habitual  abuse  of  language  is  at  least  as  remark- 
able as  his  extraordinary  command  of  it,  they  might  perhaps 
be  suspected  of  meaning  nothing.  But  Mr.  Thombury  is  more 
explicit.  He  tells  us  that,  while  Turner's  ^enemies,  whether 
his  rivals  or  those  detractors  that  swarm,  small  and  poisonous 
as  gnats,  around  all  great  men,  blackened  and  defamed  what 
was  purely  good  in  him,'  they  knew  nothing  of  the  vices  to 
which  he  was  really  addicted  (ii.  159) ;  and  of  those  vices  he 
proceeds  to  give  details  which  fully  justify  him  in  saying  that 
he  has  observed  Mr.  Ruskin's  charge,  '  Don't  try  to  mask  the 
dark  side.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  say  very  much  for  Turner's  mpnJ 
character.  A  selfish  and  brooding  solitary  life,  and  naturally  strong 
passions,  could  not  be  expected  to  lead  to  anything  but  a  selfish  and 
vicious  old  age.  Latterly,  Turner  resorted  to  wine  while  he  painted, 
to  rouse  his  imagination ;  and  at  Ohelsea,  I  fear,  he  gave  way  to  even 
more  fatal  drinking. 

'  Nor  were  these  his  only  excesses.  He  would  often,  latterly,  I  am 
assured  on  only  too  good  authority,  paint  hard  all  the  week  till  Satur- 
day night ;  he  would  then  put  by  his  work,  slip  a  five-pound  note  in 
\ne]  his  pocket,  button  it  securely  up  there,  and  set  off  to  some  low 
sailors'  house  in  Wapping  or  Botherhithe,  to  wallow  till  the  Monday 
morning  left  him  free  again  to  drudge  through  another  week.    A 
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blinded rSaxnson;  i&dead T-^^ MIeii  angdibigetM  of  buf  lost  Fam- 
difle.'— ii.  167,  168. 

We  should  not  have  copied  this  passage,  but  tbat  It  bas  already 
been  so  often  quoted  as  to  be  general! j  known.  In  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,-  the  statement  as  to  Turner's  ^  wallowing '  at  Wap- 
ping  has  been  received  by  those  who  knew  him  with  astonish- 
ment, incredulity,  and  indignation.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
among  his  brother  artists,  on  hearing  the  story,  thought  it  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  to  exclaim,  *  Only  look  at  his  pictures  I '  For 
ourselves,  since  no  authority  is  given  for  it,  and  since  we  have  seen 
— as  in  the  cases  of  Scott's  study,  Howard's  cat,  and  the  old 
man  of  Auchterless-— that  Mr.  Thombury  is  incapable  of 
reporting  the  simplest  fact  without  some  alteration,  we  hold, 
ourselves  entitled  to  disbelieve  this  tale  until  it  comes  to  us 
better  accredited.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  it  y  but  it  will  be  very  unlike  such  of  Mr. 
Thombury's  stories  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  if  it  do  not 
either  vanish  altogether  when  investigated,  or  come  out  of  the 
trial  shorn  of  all  that  is  most  startling  in  it.  But  supposing 
it  all  true,  what  a  principle  of  biography  is  this  I'  Are  the  lives 
of  eminent  men  to  be  written  with  the  aid  of  the  detective  police  ? 
Turner's  professional  character  is,  of  course,  public  property,  as 
the  literary  character  of  an  author  is.  But  to  pry  into  the  private 
conduct  of  a  man  just  dead— conduct  vdth  which  the  world  has 
no  concern ;  which,  if  faulty,  he  had  the  decency  to  hide,  and  of 
which  the  exposure,  while  discreditable  to  him,  can  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  any  one — to  circulate  statements  which  he  has  never  heard, 
charges  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  answering,  and  all 
this  under  the  pretence  of  a  reverence  approaching  to  idolatiy 
— ^this  is  something  which  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 
And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  although  Mr.  Thombury's  book  is  an 
extreme  example  of  such  outrage,  there  have  been  of  late  too  many 
biog^phies  which  offend  in  die  same  manner.  Indeed,  Turner 
is  more  fortunate  than  many  others  in  one  respect^ — that,  as  he 
wrote  but  few  letters,  his  biographer  has  not  been  able,  like  many 
other  late  bi<^fraphers,  to  thrust  on  the  public  a  mass  of  corre- 
spondence which,  if  it  were  ever  to  see  the  light,  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  withheld  until  it  could  be  published  without  giving 
pain  to  the  living  or  exciting  bitter  thoughts  against  the  dead. 

It  is  a  favourite  doctrine  both  with  Mr.  Ruskin  and  with  Mr. 
Thombuiy,  that  Turner  was  deeply  wronged  by  the  world,  and* 
that  on  the  world  his  faults  ought  to  be  charged.  We  must  express 
oitt  entire  disbelief  of  sucb  a  theory.  We  had,  indeed,  traated 
tliat  it  had  already  been  exploded  by  Leslie's  well-known  remarks 

on 
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on  Mr.  Ruskih*;*  but  here-  we  have*  agaui*  ijle  old  eomplkihl^ 
witft  the  odd  rariation  that  the  idea  of  Tamer's  unsociability, 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  proof  of 
his  having  been  grievousfy  injured  by  Ae  world,  is  now — ^after' 
Leslie's  refutation  of  it— described  by  Mr.  Thombury  as  a  base 
and  malignant  invention  of  his  enemies  I' 

In  trutib,  few  men  have  been'  more  successful  tftaai'  Turner  ;* 
and  his  success  was  early,  unbroken,  and  increasing*  to  the  vety 
end.  The  son  of  a  very  small  tradesman,  he  received  an  educa- 
tion which,  although  scanty,  might  have  been  turned  to  greater 
account,  if  he  had'  been  disposed,  like  multitudes  of  men  less 
favourably  started  in  life,  to  follow  it  up  by  ^e/f-education;t 
at  all  events,  whether  by  the  help  of  a  timely  legacy  or  otherwise, 
Q..  53),  the  father  was  able  to  give  him  as  good  an  education  in 
art  as  England  could  oilfer.  We  are  told  again  and  again  that 
early  sufferings  from  grasping  patrons  and  dealers  in  art  made 
him  distrustful;  but  in  reality  it  would  seem*  that,  far  from 
having  had  worse  struggles  than  other  men  who  hare  risen  from 
humble  beginnings^  he  must  have  escaped  very  easily.  If  he  sold 
his  early  drawings  for  diree  shillings  each,  the  price  was  probably 
as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  by  a  boy  of  his  age  and 
condition.  If  he  had'  died  immediately  afber  having  executed 
those  drawings,  they  would  probably  have  never  fetched  more.  And 
it  was  by  the  small  earnings  of  his  youthfdl  days,  as  a  draughts- 
man, as  a  teacher,  and  as  an  illustrator  of  topographical  books, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself,  uhtil^  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  he  reached  the  first  place  in  his  art,  and  obtained  the 
faigfaestpriices  for  his  works.  At  twenty-four,  he  was  an  Associate 
of  &e  Koyal  Academy  ;^  at  twentynMSven,  a  full'  Academician, 

although 

«  « Antobiographieal  BeooUecdoni,'  x.  201-5. 

t  Turner  was  a  man  of  kaonrObfervatiQ&y  and  in  one  sense  was  idwajs  educating 
himsell  Bat,  althoogh  be  seenu  to  have  read  a  good  deal  of  noetiy,  his  literary 
aoi|tiirement8  were  always  Tery  deibotiye.  He  conld  never  speu :  for  instance,  he 
writes  isa/s^  *■  w&ifi» '  (ii.  91).  Hie  penmanship,  too^  was  probably  bad ;  for  it  i»  clear 
that  in  the  letters  and  venes  whieh  are  printed  there  are  many  mistakes.  And  Hr. 
Thorabory  seems  to  Imve  been  led  by  the  misspelling  of  an  autograph  codicil  into 
a  misstatement  as  to  his  will  at  vol.  ii.  289,  where  it  it  stated  that  Hannah 
Danby  (whom  Mr.  Thombury  elsewhere  calls  JY^  ii.  273)  was  'appointed 
cttstDoian  of  the  Turner  Gallery,  at  1002.  a  year,  with  60i.  more  for  her  services.' 
Thiris  clearly  nonsense.  But  on  turning  to  the  Appendix  (p.  414)  we  find  the 
original  wordis  to  be  '  one  hundred  a*]|rear  for  her  service,  and  fifty  ^unds  for  her 
asustaoee  service  which  may  be  required  to  keep  the  said  ^le^  m  a  viewable 
state.'    '  Assistanes  seems  to  be  Turner's  way  of  spellin^juMiatan^s.' 

t  We  1      ' 
afier  his 

Savoy  CI   .  _      ,  .        . 

half-arcrown  a-day  and  8upper,'*L  357.    Dr.  Monro's  patronage  was,  indeed,  most 
kind  and  valuable  to  both  Turner  and  Girtin.    He  set  before  them  good  models, 

directed 
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altlioughMr.Thombaiy,'wliile  he  abuses  others  for  having  beenslow 
to  understand  him,  has  nothing  but  violent  abuse  for  the  Academy 
which  so  early  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  merit  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  99.)  For  fifty  years  before  his  death  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  greatest  landscape-painter  of  his  own  time,  at  least — ^for 
nothing  can  be  more  utterly  groundless  than  the  &ncy  which  has 
lately  grown  up,  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  a  few  years  before  the  painter's 
death,  was  the  first  to  discover  his  surpassing  excellence ;  and, 
having  begun  the  world  with  nothing,  he  left  property  the  amount 
of  which  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  &e  appraiser's  valua- 
tion, of  140,000/.*  If  his  life  was  not  happy,  its  unhappiness 
did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  public  encouragement.  Even  if 
it  were  true  that  a  man  is  justified  in  avenging  himself  for  early 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  by  unamiable  behaviour 
to  a  different^  a  far  larger,  and  a  wholly  innocent  set  of  persons 
in  maturer  years,  we  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Thombury  (i.  393) 
that  Turner  had  any  such  justification. 

Mr.  Thombury  thinks  diat  Turner  was  ill-used  by  the  nobi- 
lity, who  spent  their  money  on  the  old  masters ;  and  that  the 
first  true  recognition  of  him  was  reserved  for  the  rich  manu- 
facturers of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  But  we  find  him 
employed  by  Lord  Essex,  a  very  early  patron  ;  largely  employed 
by  Lord  Egremont,  whom  Mr.  Thombury,  with  his  usual  blun- 
dering affectation  of  knowledge,  particularises  as  ^  Lord  Lecoo- 
field,  the  third  Ear],'t  (i.  306,)  and  whom  he  delights  to 
speak  of  as  a  man  of  ^  rough '  and  rustic  manners,  whereas  he 
was  notoriously  a  most  accomplished  and  polished  gentleman ;  X 
by  Sir  John  Leycester,  afterwards  Lord  de  Tabley  ;  by  Lcml 
Harewood,  Lord  Yarborough,  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
afterwards    Duke    of    Sutherland,    and    we    believe,    by    his 

directed  them  in  their  sketching  from  nature,  and  paid  them  as  mnch  as  they 
coald  at  that  time  have  ^t  anywhere.  If  the  drawings  ezecated  for  him  hare 
since  risen  in  value,  there  is  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  niggardliness. 

*  '  Turner's  property/  says  Mr.  Womum,  *  was  sworn  under  140,000/.,  his  mo- 
tures  beingi  apprused  at  the  ordinary  value  of  such  effects.'  (*  Memoir,'  xx.)  We 
hai^e  been  mtormed  on  good  authority  that  the  pictures  and  drawings  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  may  alone  be  now  fifdrly  estimated  at /our  hwwb^  thousand  povnds! 

t  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  present  owner  of  Petworth  is  the  first  person 
who  has  borne  this  title. 

t  At  Tol.  ii.  p.  48,  the  notorious  <  Jack  Fuller'  and  the  story  of  his  insulting 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  dragged  in  without  any  reason ;  and  he 
is  described  as  a  '  boisterous  country  gentleman  of  the  Lord  Egremont  stamp !'  As 
to  Lord  Egremont,  we  may  refer  to  the  article  on  Leslie  in  this  Reriew,  toL  erii. 
pp.  493-4.  A  friend  writes  to  us—*  I  once  met  Turner  at  Lord  Egremonfs  home 
in  Grosvenor  Place,  as  long  ago,  I  think,  as  1829.  There  were,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  six  or  seven  besides  the  host  and  myself  j  but  Turner  is  the  only  one 
of  whom  I  have  any  distinct  remembrance,  an  indication  of  his  power,  which 
strongly  impressed  my  boyish  mind ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  l^  no  means  the 
popular  hero  he  has  now  become.' 

yotniger 
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younger  scm.  Lord  EUesmere  (e.  g.  i.  268).  To  us  this 
appears  a  fair  amount  of  patronage,  if  we  consider  that  it 
is  not  a  necessary  duty  of  every  peer  to  buy  pictures;  that 
many  noblemen  have  not  the  means ;  that  many  have  other 
tast€»,  equally  legitimate  and  equally  expensive;  that  some 
have  their  galleries  full ;  that  some  prefer  other  classes  of  art  to 
landscape,  which,  after  all,  is  not  generally  regarded  as  the 
highest  class.  And  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
leant  to  the  painters  of  long-established  reputation,  while  the 
men  of  newly-acquired  wealth  were  the  chief  patrons  of  contem- 
porary artists,  surely  there  may  even  be  something  of  fitness  in 
such  a  difference  of  taste  and  such  a  division  of  patronage. 
Mr.  Thombury's  abuse  of  the  nobility  for  their  alleged  indifference 
to  Turner,  therefore,  has  hardly  more  of  reasonable  foundation 
than  his  assertion  that '  it  was  the  Reform  Bill  that  gave  birth  to 
modem  art,  that  threw  open  our  exhibitions,  and  that  originated 
our  galleries  of  modem  pictures.'  (i.  354.)  In  what  manner  the 
purchase  of  Turners  at  1500,  1732,  2000,  2520,  and  3000 
guineas  or  pounds  each,*  is  connected  with  the  ten-pound  Fran- 
chise, we  must  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover.  And  the 
statement  that  ^it  was  only  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed  both 
Houses,  that  national  pictures  were  treated  as  national  property 
and  thrown  open  to  the  people '  (ii.  238),  is  simply  untrue ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Thombury  himself  has  elsewhere  stated,  in  one  of  his 
unacknowledged  appropriations  from  Mr.  Womum  (i.  304),  the 
National  Gallery  has  been  open  to  the  public  from  the  time 
when  it  was  founded  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Angerstein's  pic- 
tures in  the  spring  of  1824. 

One  well-known  patron  of  art  there  is  on  whom  Mr.  Thornbury 
is  especially  severe — Sir  George  Beaumont,  whom  he  some- 
times calls  Sir  John,  and  whose  birth  he  places  in  1782,  ^  seven 
years  after  Turner,'  whereas  the  real  date  was  1753  (iL  50)^. 
That  Sir  George  Beaumont  did  not  encourage  Turner  in  his  early 
days,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Leslie;  and  the  reason- 
probably  was  that  his  taste  was  somewhat  ^conventional,'  and 
not  likely  to  discern  merit  of  a  daringly  novel  kind.  But,  in 
mitigation  of  our  author's  unqualified  scorn,  let  it  be  considered 
that  he  patronised  Constable,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their 
views  on  art;  that  he  patronised  Girtin,  of  whose  genius  Turner 
showed  his  estimate  by  declaring  ^  If  Girtin  had  lived  I  should 
have  starved '  (ii.  35) ;  and  that,  however  conventional  his  taste 

^  We  take  these  prices  from  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  391;  toI.  ii,  j^p.  403-6;  yet 
Mr.  Thombary  eUewhere  speaks  of  1400Z.  as  the  highest  price  given  lor  one  of 
Turner's  pictures  since  his  death. 

Vol.  111.— iVb.  222.  2  I  may 
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oiay  Inre  6een  in  art,  be  will  be  lemembered  in  die  biBtofy  of 
oar  literatare  «•  one  of  tbe  finrt  to  appreciate  4be  BMWt  vncoDTen- 
tional  poet  of  bis  age,  to  wbom  be  remained  tbiougb  life  a 
fiimiliar  and  a  munificent  friend.  It  appears,  too,  tbat  after  all 
Sir  George  wished  to  buy  one  of  Turner's  pictures  wben  exhi- 
bited (L  297) ;  and  it  requires  a  more  implicit  oonfidenoe  than 
we  can  plaee  in  Turner's  judgment  to  say  that^  tbe  painter  was 
right  in  xefnsing  to  sell  it. 

As  to  the  sale  of  Turner's  pictures,  the  patrons  of  art  have 
been  charged  with  blame  which  they  do  not  deserve.  That  a 
painting  by  him  remained  unsold  was  often  not  for  want  of  ofiief^ 
but  because  he  would  not  part  with  it  at  any  price,  or  perhaps 
because  the  ofler  was  not  made  precisely  at  the  right  moment 
Thus  the  story — ^which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  told  by  ^^^, 
Ruskin — ^that  the  *'  Old  Temeraire,'  when  exhibited,  could  not 
find  a  purchaser  at  150/.  is  here  refuted  by  the  evidence  of  a 
gentleman  who  went  straight  from  the  Academy  to  Turner's 
house,  and,  although  the  pauiter  admitted  that  it  was  his  *  two  hun- 
dred guinea  size  only,'  in  vain  offered  three  hundred,  and  even 
begged  him  '  only  to  put  a  price  on  it'  *  And  whereas  the 
great  national  sin,  not  only  in  Mr.  Thombury's  estimation,  but 
seemingly  in  that  of  Mr.  Jones  and  of  Turner  himself  (ii.  245), 
consisted  in  allowing  *The  Building  of  Carthage'  to  leave  die 
exhibition  unsold,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  especial  prophet 
of  Turner,  Mr.  Ruskin,  regards  that  picture  as  'one  of  die 
deepest  humiliations  which  Turner's  art  ever  sustained' — as 
belonging  to  an  altogether  mistaken  class,  *  utterly  heartless  and 
emotionless,  dead  to  the  very  root  of  thought,'  and  so  forth 
{Turner  Gallery^  37;  Life^  i.  61).  In  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion, 
Aerefore,  the  public  was  not  so  entirely  wrong,  t  Nay,  Mr. 
Thornbury  himself,  while  he  abuses  the  nobility  for  leaving 
the  pictures  of  Venice  to  find  a  market  among  the  rich 
men  of  Mam^ster  (i.  354,  ii.  239),  charges  tbe  painter  with 
^changing  and  perverting  Venice,'  and  'never  appreciating  in 
the  right  way  the  poetry  of  its  Oriental  Gothic  palaces  *  (i.  237- 
-322).  How  is  it  possible  to  satisfy  writers  who  thus  contradict 
«ach  other  and  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  in  his  last  years  Turner  suffered 
cruelly  from  'the  evil-speaking  of  the  world,'  t.  e.  apparently 

•  ii.  342,  Mr.  Thornbury  adds  tbat  •  in  1831  it  had  been  mentally  placed  by  Wm 
among  the  pictures  he  would  leave  to  tbe  nation ;'  but  the  subject  did  not  fiill  is 
Turner*8  way  until  1838,  and  the  date  of  the  picture  was  1839  (ii.  335), 

t  Mr.  Thonibary  states  that  'the  picture  was  originally  painted  fbr  100/.  for* 
gentleman  who  declined  to  take  it '  (i.  395).  This  is  incredible :  the  fact  probaUy 
was  that,  as  in  another  case  (i.  390),  lOOZ.  were  paid  as  forfeit 

from 
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from  uaikyoiirable  criticisoui  on  his  painting;^  Q  Mdd.  Painteri,' 
V.  345).     To  the  same  effisct  Mr.  Thornfaoiy  writes  that — 

^  Abonsit  1644  the  wito  (vita  san  e«rar  omal)  began  to  be  yery  aevere 
on  the  {>oor  old  {ismter,  ef  whose  greatness  they  were  ignorant,  and 
whose  nobler  works  had  pleased  a  pienovs  genemtion.    Tnmer  felt 

terribly  their  cruelty  and  ingiatitiide It  was  as  if  an  ape  of 

St.  Helena  had  sat  down  to  write  a  Li&  of  Ifwolecm,  judging  him 
only  from  his  daily  observations  of  him  in  that  island/ — ^iL  196, 19& 

In  proof  of  thie  he  quotes  bom.  ^  Punch ' — and  thie  referenceg 
here  are  the  only  veferenoes  that  we  have  observed  in  the  whole 
work — the  following  '  attack  on  the  dying  lion  ^ : — 

*  Tnmdler,  B.A.,  treats  ns  with  some  magnificent  pieces/ 

•34.  A  Typhoon  btirsting  in  a  Simoom  over  tiie  Whirlpool  of 
Madstrom,  Nciway ;  with  a  ship  on  fire^  an  edipse,  and  the  effect  of 
a  lunar  rainbow. 

* "  O  Art !  how  vast  fty  mighty  wonders  are 

To  fSiose  who  x^Dam  tq»on  the  extraordinary  deep"; 
Maelstrom,  thy  hsndis  here  T* 

Rom  an  w^puUmhed  poem. 

•4.  (Great  Boom.)  Hippopotamuses  at  play  in  the  river  Scamander. 

*  1311.  The  Dixke  of  Wellington  uid  the  Shrimp.  (Seringapatam, 
early  morning.) 

•••  And  can  it  be,  thou  hideons  imp, 

That  life  is,  idi !  how  brief,  and  glory  but  a  shrimp !  ^ 

From  on  tm^pMiehed  poem. 

*  We  mtist  protest  against  Ae  Duke's  likeness  here  :  for  though  his 
Oraoe  is  short,  his  feice  is  not  of  an  emerald-green  colonr ;  and  it  is 
Ms  coat,  not  his  boots,  which  are  vennilion ;  nor  is  it  &ir  to  make  tiie 
shrimp  (a  bhie  one)  taller  than  tiie  conqneror  of  Assaye.  With  this 
trifling  difference  of  opinion,  we  are  bound  to  express  om*  highest 
admiration  of  the  work.  It  is  the  greatest  that  the  English  school 
of  quiet  landscape  has  prodnced.  The  comet  just  rising  above  the 
c»taract  in  the  foregromid,  and  the  conflagration  of  Tippoo's  widow  in 
iho  banyan-forest  by  the  sea-shore,  are  in  the  great  artist's  happiest 
manner.' — ^ii.  194, 195. 

No  doubt  much  of  ar^-criticism  was  then  and  is  now  written 
by  persons  alike  unacquainted  with  art  and  with  nature ;  even  Mr. 
Thombury  himself  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  write  on  art  in 
some  periodicals,  and  Turner  must  have  had  to  bear  his  share  of 
ignorant  and  flippant  remarks.  But  as  to  the  specimen  just 
quoted,  we  must  say  that  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Punch  had 
never  been  guilty  of  anything  more  unjust  or  more  ill-natured. 
The  titles  of  the  supposed  pictures  fall  short  in  oddity  of  those 
by  which  Turner  about  that  time  delighted  to  astonish  the  visitors 
of  the  Exhibition.     The  verses  are  not  very  decidedly  worse  than 

2  I  2  those 
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those  which  he  used  to  quote  from  his  *  unpublished '  MS.  The 
descriptive  criticism  hardly  exaggerates  the  strange  effects  which 
he  then  crowded  into  his  pictures;  and  the  comical  hit  about 
'  quiet  landscape '  is  aimed  not  at  Turner,  but  at  Mr.  Ruskia 
Nor  was  this,  or  more  serious  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  same 
date,  intended  to  wound  the  great  artist's  feelings  or  written  in 
ignorance  of  his  better  works.  It  was  not,  we  believe,  written  to 
insult  him  in  the  decay  of  his  powers,  but  because  the  writeis 
supposed  him  to  be  wilfully  abusing  those  powers ;  not  because 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  '  Crossing  the  Brook^'  the  ^  Poly- 
phemus,' the  ^  Childe  Harold,'  or  the  '  Tem^raire,'  but  because 
they  believed  that,  with  the  ability  still  to  equal  these  master- 
pieces, he  preferred  to  produce  such  monsters  as  ^  The  Exile  and 
the  Rock  Limpet,'  and  ^  The  Morning  after  the  Deluge — Mose$ 
writing  the  Book  of  Genesis.' 

In  addition  to  the  buyers  and  the  critics  of  pictures,  there 
were  two  other  classes  of  persons  from  whom  it  is  said  that 
Turner  suffered  grievous  injustice, — ^the  engmvers  and  the  pub- 
lishers of  his  plates ;  and  in  both  cases  the  evidence  appears  to 
us  to  show  that  the  wrong  was  on  his  side.  As  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  printsellers,  it  is  enough  to  quote  Mr.  Thombnry's 
statements,  that,  ^  regaiding  them  as  Phamohs,'  he  exacted  from 
them  all  that  he  could  get  (i.  398) ;  that,  when  publishing  the 
*  Liber  Studiorum '  on  his  own  account,  he  refused  to  allow  them 
the  usual  commission  (i.  274).  If,  therefore,  the  publishers  or 
the  dealers  met  him  in  something  like  his  own  spirit,  we  cannot 
wonder  or  greatly  blame  them.  To  the  engravers  no  painter 
was  ever  so  much  indebted :  the  best  skill  of  the  first  artists 
was  employed  on  his  plates ;  they  made  him  popular,  by  ena- 
bling the  public  to  see  in  their  clear  black  and  white  liiat  which 
the  ordinary  eye  could  not  discern  through  the  peculiarides 
of  his  handling,  and  the  perplexing  splendour  of  his  colours ; 
and  the  greatness  of  his  obligations  to  them  is  proved  by  Mr. 
Thombury*s  frequent  statements  (however  much  these  may 
require  qualification)  that  his  money  was  mainly  gained,  not  by 
his  pictures,  but  by  the  engravings  after  them.  But  the  engravers 
found  him  troublesome  beyond  all  other  painters,  by  the  altera- 
tions which  he  continually  made  during  the  progress  of  their 
plates;  alterations  which  would  have^been  welcome,  if  intended 
to  bring  out  better  the  effect  of  the  originals,  but  which  were  in 
great  part  deviations  from  these,  and  therefore  gave  just  ground 
for  complaint,  on  account  of  the  additional  and  unremunerated 
labour  which  they  entailed.  Yet,  we  are  told,  *it  seems  to  be  a 
general  opinion  among  the  engravers  that  Turner  disliked  them 
as  a  body '  (i.  406).     We  have  not  space  for  the  discussion  of 

his 
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his  quarrels  with  engravers,  and  can  here  only  notice  the  ill-> 
natured  way  in  which  Mr.  Thombury  loads  one  of  these  gentle* 
men,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke,  with  imputations  wholly  unwarranted 
by  Mr.  Tbombury's  own  evidence— from  which  alone  we  know 
anything  of  the  matter. 

The  charge  of  fondness  for  money,  which  has  been  generally 
brought  against  Turner,  is  fiercely  denounced  by  the  biographer, 
while  his  own  pages  contain  not  only  abundant  proofs  of  it,  but 
strong  assertions  of  it  by  Mr.  Thombury  himself.  Nor  is  the 
impression  produced  by  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  painter's  life 
to  be  effaced  by  such  counter-statements  as  that,  although  Turner 
never  gave  an  invitation  to  dinner,  he  entertained  Mr.  Redding 
and  others  at  a  picnic  in  Devonshire,  and  sometimes  paid  the  bill 
of  a  whole  party  at  Greenwich  or  Blackwall  (ii.  136,  208,  216)  ; 
that  he  once  gave  a  five-pound  note  to  a  petitioner  whom  he  had 
treated  roughly ;  that  he  declined  to  receive  payment  of  a  bill 
for  500/. ;  or  even  by  the  story,  which  looks  very  apocryphal, 
that  he  advanced  *  many,  many  thousands — as  much  as  20,000/.' — 
to  a  friend  who  was  in  difficulties,  and  long  after  repeated  this 
act  of  generosity  to  his  friend's  son — both  father  and  son  happily 
living  to  repay  him  (ii.  129),  although  the  advances  had  been 
made  anonymously,  and  the  elder  gentleman  ^  never  knew  who 
was  his  benefactor.'  For  such  fitful  and  capricious  acts  of  gene- 
xxisiiy  are  recorded  of  many  men  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to 
stigmatise  as  misers— of  tibie  sculptor  NoUekens,  for  example. 
Nor  can  we  even  agree  with  the  biogprapher's  estimate  of  Turner's 
intention  to  found  a  hospital  for  decayed  artists — his  beauest  of 
'  140,000/.  to  the  nation  that  neglected  him '  (ii.  34).*  We  need 
hardly  say  that  his  possession  of  such  wealth  is  a  proof  that  the 
nation  did  not  neglect  him ;  and  it  really  seems  necessary  to 
remind  Mr.  Thombury  that  Turner  had  not  the  option  of  carry- 
ing the  money  out  of  the  world  with  him.  Nor  can  we  think 
it  admirable  that,  for  the  sake  (as  is  asserted)  of  this  great 
purpose,  he  was  content  to  ^  live  like  the  half-starved  steward  of 
a  miser's  property,'  to  ^  let  his  house  grow  into  a  den,'  and  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  avarice  (ii.  127-169).  Surely  it  would 
have  been  better  if  his  habits  of  life  had  been  made  to  corre^ 
spond  with  the  station  to  which  he  had  raised  himself.  And 
since  there  is  such  a  thing  as  avarice — since  the  self-denial  of  a 
miser  is  a  part  of  his  character,  whether  the  object  of  his  hoarding 
be  to  found  a  charity  or  to  enrich  a  family — ^it  may  be  fairly 
asked  whether  charity  was  Turner's  primary  object,  or  whether 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Thorabnry  speaks  as  if  this  intention  had  not 
been  known  until  after  Turner's  death  (ii.  126).  But  it  is  elsewhere  tmly  said 
that '  it  was  known  Ibll  thirty  years  before/  (ii.  330.) 

he 
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he  did  not  (as  others  had  done  before  him)  delade  liimself,  by 
the  thought  of  posthumous  benevolence,  into  the  indulgence  of  a. 
passion  for  grasping  all  that  he  could  get,  and  of  holding  it  all 
so  long  as  IHe  should  be  left  to  him.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  slave  of  a  mania  for  accumulation  and  retention,  without 
any  intelligible  object — accumulation  and  retention,  not  of  money 
alone,  but  of  other  things.  Fond  as  he  was  of  monej,  he  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  pictures,  even  at  the  great  prices  which 
they  commanded.  On  the  sale  of  a  picture  he  would  say,  *  I 
have  lost  one  of  my  children  this  week ;'  and  when  his  works 
appeared  in  auction-rooms  he  often  bought  them  back.  Yet  the 
pictures  in  his  dingy  gallery  were  suffered  to  go  to  wreck  for 
want  of  care ;  and  the  thirty  thousand  proof-impressions  which 
he  had  wrung  from  the  engravers  by  so  many  'special  agree- 
ments, were  left  to  perish  by  mildew  and  dirt  in  portfolios  which 
were  never  opened. 

That  Turner's  intentions  as  to  the  foundation  of  a  charity  have 
been  frustrated,  every  one  knows.  His  will  was  disputed  by 
the  next  of  kin,  on  the  plea  that  the  testator  was  of  unsound 
mind.  That  plea  was  rightly  overruled  ;  but  the  document  was 
so  ill  drawn  and  so  inconsistent  that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
it,  and  at  length  a  compromise  was  ag^reed  on,  by  which  the 
works  of  art  were  secured  to  the  nation,  the  Royal  Academy  * 
receiving  20,000?. ;  t  and  the  bulk  of  the  residue  was  made  over 
to  the  next  of  kin.  A  writer,  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury,  remarks  strongly,  and  with  justice,  on  *the  large  alloy 
of  baser  metal  than  usual '  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  ; 
on  the  condition  that  two  of  Turner's  pictures  should  be  hun^ 
between  two  celebrated  works  of  Claude,  —  a  juxtaposition 
which,  in  so  far  as  the  *  Carthage  *  is  concerned,  is  not  gene- 
rally believed  to  show  the  English  painter  as  victorious; J 
on  the  glorification  of  himself  by  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  St. 
Paurs;§   on   his  directions   that  there   should  be  a   *  Turner* 

*  Mr.  Thornbury,  Hoding  <Sir  C.  L^  Eastlake  Knigiit,  P.R.A.,  and  John 
Preseoit  Knight,  K.A./  mmed  together  in  a  deeree  (iw  895),  Bvpposes  the  ironi 
Knigjkt  to  be  a  title  in  both  cases,  and  talks  of '  Eastlake  and  Prescott '  (!)» iL  299. 

t  •A  poor  20,000?.,*  says  Mr.  Thombnrr,  'goes  to  the  Royal  Academy — a 
hodj  already  groaning  with  useless  wenlth '  (ii.  826).  But  that  Ihia  money  (in 
^eoeivinf  wmch,  by  way  9i  oompromiM,  we  beUeye  the  Academy  showed  gmi 
moderation)  is  not  useless  will  appear  from  p.  47  of  the  same  Tolume,  wher» 
Mr.  Roberts  tells  ns  that '  the  interest,  6002.,  is  distribnted  amongst  certain  oM 
painters  not  nemben  of  the  Academy,  bnt  whose  necessi^s  are  such  as  to  compel 
them  to  ask  ehanty,  in  annval  gtanta  of  50Leach ;  se  tha^  after  aU,  Tumer^s  maJa 
has  in  some  measure  been  realised/ 

X  See  in  vol.  ii.  204,  the  extract  from  Leslie ;  also  Quart.  Review^xcriii.  404-^0. 

S  Mr.  Thombury  would  have  had  the  statue  to  r^resent  him  as  lashed  to  the 
inast  of  a  Tcssel,  in  order  that  he  might  observe  a  snow-stonn  (L  335).  Bad  as 
much  of  our  monumental  sculpture  is,  we  may  rejoice  that  there  is  nothing  so 
outrageous  as  this.  Gallery, 
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Gallery,  a  ^Turner'  medal;  and  that  the  chant j  for  artista 
should  be  stjled  ^Turner's  Gift,*  as  if  the  painter  wished  to 
^  raise  hia  patroi^saic  into  a  histcnrical  institation '  (ii.  301-3). 
But  in  addition  to  this  we  may  observe  that  the  charity,  if  it 
had  been  founded,  would  have  been  somewhat  narrow  in  its  range. 
It  was  to  be  for  ^  male  artists '  only,  as  if  Turner  considered  that 
women  were  disqualified  for  the  practice  of  art.  It  was  to  be 
for  persons  of  ^  lawful  issue '  only ;  surely  a  very  needless  and 
harsh  limitation  when  applied  to  artists  themselves,  however 
necessary  such  a  rule  may  be  in  the  case  of  persons  claiming  to 
be  the  children  of  artists  or  authors.  And,  farther,  it  was  to 
be  for  men  '  born  in  England,  and  of  English  parents  only ' 
(iL  411).  Thus  it  would  have  excluded,  not  only  foreigners 
settled  in  Eng^knd,  and  among  them  the  unsuccessful  country- 
snen  of  Roubiliac  and  Serres  and  Loutherbourg,  of  Cipriani  and 
Schiavonetti,-^-of  Lely,  Kneller,  Gibber,  Fuseli,  Zof&ny,  and 
the  elder  Cozens — ^but  natives  of  any  part  of  the  British  Islands, 
except  England;  the  countrymen  of  Wilson  and  Hugh  Wil- 
liams, oi  Wilkie,  Nasmyth,  and  the  Orcadian  Strange,  of  James 
Barry,  and  Danby.  It  would  have  excluded  natives  of  the 
British  colonies,  like  Copley,  West,  and  the  Nova-Scotian, 
Newton ;  men  bom  in  England,  whose  parentage  was  not  English 
on  both  sides,  such  as  Nollekens,  John  Cozens,  and  Leslie; 
and  children  of  Etaglish  parents  on  both  sides,  if  bom  out  ojf 
England.  These  limitations  would  have  been  found  in  practice 
to  operate  very  hardly ;  and,  in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  they  were 
laid  down  without  any  reasonable  ground. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  statement  that  Tomer,  ^  with  the  kindest  heart 
and  the  noblest  intellect  of  his  time,  never  met  with  a  single 
word  or  ray  of  sympathy  until  he  felt  himself  sinking  into  tibte 
grave '  (ii.  163),  has  been  shown  by  Leslie  to  be  ridiculously 
tmtrue.  We  can,  indeed,  believe  Mr.  Ruskin  when  he  writes, 
^  My  own  admiration  of  him  was  wild  in  enthusiasm,  but  it  gave 
him  no  ray  of  pleasure ;  he  loved  me,  but  cared  nothing  for 
what  I  said '  ('  Mod.  Painters,'  v.  352)  ;*  but  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Ruskin  that  he  was  equally' 
indiflTerent  to  the  society  of  older  acquaintances  and  less  violent 

»»— ^ii^— —       I  ■■»  ■■■■■ll»l  ■  II  »■  111  iM»..  Ill  ■»  «-«  -.^P^^^»— 

*  Turner  is  talA  to  bare  decided  to  one  penoa  tlist  he  *  Ymi  n«ver  retd  a  Ike 
of  Rugkin/  and  to  another, '  The  man  pats  ideas  into  my  head  I  had  never  tbonght 
of/  'These  two  stories,'  says  Mr.  Thornbury,  'contradict  each  other;  it  is 
impossible  that  both  can  be  tme,  and  unlikely  that  either  is  so'  (ii.  215).  But  (1) 
the  ttorim  msr  both  be  true,  sl&ovgh  one  of  the  9afinq$  amy  have  been  a 
*  mystificatkm  '  saeh  as  Turner  often  indulged  in ;  (2),  without  havin|[ '  read  a  line 
of  Kuskin/  he  mav  have  known  so  much  of  his  stvie  of  interpretation  as  would 
"warrant  the  second  saying ;  or,  what  is  most  likely,  (3),  the  sayings  may  be  reconeiled 
Iqf  sapposing  sone  iatenral  of  time  bcfeireen  them. 

admirers . 
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admirers.  There  were  those  who  felt  a  strong  regard  for  Turner, 
and  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  regard,  such  as  the  artists  Chantrej, 
Easdake,  Callcott,  Phillips,  Jones,  Hardwick,  Roberts,  and 
Bozall,  Mr.  Fawkes  of  Famley  Hall,  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  and 
the  Rev.  £.  T.  Daniell,  a  clergyman  of  great  taste  and  of  ad- 
mirable skill  as  an  artist,  whose  name  may  be  remembered  by 
some  of  our  readers  in  connexion  with  the  Lives  of  Eldward 
Forbes  and  Blanco  White.  Although,  as  Leslie  says,  ^  nobody 
knew  where  or  how  he  lived '  (i.  201) — although,  partly  from 
constant  occupation  in  his  art,  and  partly  (it  would  seem) 
from  caprice,  he  did  not  appear  much  in  society,  yet  this 
was  not  for  want  of  invitations, — *  which,'  as  the  same  autho- 
rity tells  us,  *he  seldom  even  answered,  but  appeared  at  the 
table  of  the  inviter  or  not,  as  it  suited  him '  (i.  2u4).  All  agree 
in  praising  him  as  a  remarkably  pleasant  companion.  He 
delighted  in  a  dinner  of  artists,  in  a  rough  excursion  on  the 
river,  and  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Academicians  on  varnishing- 
days ^he  was  the  life  of  the  table'  (Leslie  i.  201).  Of  a 
different  kind,  but  still  more  favourable  to  him,  is  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  daughter  of  an  artist  named  Wells  (ii.  53-7). 
She  tells  us  how  Turner  wept  at  her  father's  death  (ii.  56),  and 
he  paid  the  same  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Chantrey.  In  evi- 
dence of  his  feeling  for  Mr.  Daniell,  we  have  heard  a  story  which 
seems  to  be  the  original  of  one  told  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  after 
him  by  Mr,  Thombury : — 

*  *• ''  One  of  my  friends,"  says  Mr.  Buskin,  '*  had  desired  to  possess  a 
picture  which  Turner  would  not  sell.  It  had  been  painted  with  a 
companion ;  which  was  sold,  but  this  reserved.  After  a  considerable 
number  of  years  had  passed,  Turner  consented  to  part  with  it.  The 
price  of  canvases  of  its  size  having,  in  the  mean  time,  doubled,  quea- 
tions  arose  as  to  what  was  then  to  be  its  price.     '  Well,'  said  Turner, 

'  Mr. had  the  companion  for  so  much.    You  must  be  on  the 

same  footing.'  This  was  in  no  desire  to  do  my  friend  a  favour,  but 
a  mere  instinct  of  equity." ' — Mod,  PairUerSy  v.  346. 

To  us  it  appears  that  such  an  act,  unless  prompted  by  the 
*  desire  which  Mr.  Ruskin  studiously  disclaims  for  his  hero,  would 
have  been  a  proof  not  of  equity,  but  of  childishness.  But  the  true 
version  of  the  story  we  believe  to  be  as  follows,  and  it  is  one 
which  supplies  an  intelligible  and  a  touching  motive  for  the 
painter's  conduct,  Mr.  Daniell  asked  Turner  to  paint  a  picture 
for  him,  and  named  200  guineas  as  the  price  which  he  could 
afford  to  give.  The  commission  was  accepted  and  the  work 
was  admirably  executed,  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Daniell  had 
died  in  the  East.  For  a  long  time  Turner  refused  all  offers  for  the 
picture,  although  they  mounted  far  beyond  even  twice  the  sum 

for 
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ibr  which  it  had  been  bespoken.  '  No/  he  said ;  '  that  was 
Daniell's  picture,  I  won't  part  with  it'  At  last,  however,  he 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  a  friend  who  already  possessed  a  pic- 
ture of  the  same  size  by  him  ;  but  Turner  insisted  that  the  price 
should  be  only  200  guineas,  because  *  that  was  Daniell's  price.' 

It  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Turner  that  all  the  chief  artists  who 
knew  him  agree  in  speaking  of  him  with  r^^ard,  and  in  repro- 
bating Mr.  Thombury's  book.  They  not  only  reverence  his 
genius,  but  entertain  kindly  feelings  towards  him  as  a  man ; 
they  deal  tenderly  with  his  failings,  and  tell  stories  of  his 
unostentatious  bounty  to  poor  members  of  the  profession,* 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are  more  creditable  to  him  than  the 
scheme  for  immortalizing  himself  by  the  foundation  of  a 
charity  which  should  bear  his  name.  Yet,  such  were  the  strange 
contradictions  mingled  in  him,  that  while  the  heartiness  and 
depth  of  his  regard  for  his  friends  is  beyond  all  doubt,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  with  whom  he  associated  on  the  footing  of 
ordinary  intimacy ;  to  no  one  did  he  open  himself — ^to  every  one 
he  desired  to  remain  a  mystery.  To  his  own  father  he  seems  to 
have  been  sincerely  attached ;  yet  he  made  him  his  drudge, — 
his  gardener,  the  stretcher  of  his  pictures,  the  doorkeeper  of  his 
gallery  ;  and  when  the  prosperous  Academician  lived  at  Twicken- 
ham, the  poor  old  man  (if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Thombury)  was 
left  to  trudge  daily  to  his  duties  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  or  to 
bribe  a  market-gardener  with  a  glass  of  gin  to  carry  him  *  up  in 
his  cart,  on  the  top  of  the  vegetables'  (i.  165).  It  is  altogether 
a  strangely  unsatisfactory  character. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  an  early  love-aflair,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  Turner's  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  maiden's  *  wicked 
stepmother,'  and  that  the  wrong  was  not  discovered  until  too  late 
(i.  70-74).  But  the  details  of  this  story  are  so  hazy  that  we 
can  have  no  confidence  in  it ;  and,  unless  some  really  bad  means 
were  used,  there  was  surely  no  great  wickedness  in  the  attempt 
to  stop  a  love-correspondence  with  a  lad  of  nineteen,  whose 
worldly  means  were  limited  to  the  prospects  of  a  very  uncertain 
profession,  on  which  he  had  hardly  entered.  And  we  may  ask 
what  is  the  world  to  come  to,  if  a  disappointment  in  love  at  nine- 
teen be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  the  grievous  faults  of  a  life 
favoured  in  most  respects  by  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  pro- 
tracted to  seventy-six  ? 

If  Turner  was  not  happy,  the  cause  appears  to  have  been  in 
his  own  perverseness ;  to  himself,  too,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
failure  of  his  designs  after  his  death.     By  the  expenditure  of  a 

*  He  was  associated  with  Chantrey  and  Phillips  in  founding  that  excellent 
charity,  the  Artists'  Benerolent  Institation,  of  which  he  became  a  tmstee. 

few 
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few  pounds,  he  miglit  lutre  got  his  will  so  fimmed  as  to  defy  all 
assaults.  By  a  reasonable  provisioa  for  his  relations — a  prorision 
limited  by  the  consideration  that  his  wealth  was  of  his  own 
earning,  and  that  a  great  and  sudden  gift  of  riches  is  no  real 
blessing  to  persons  who  have  not  been  trained  for  the  use  of 
them — ^he  might  have  cut  off  all  pretext  for  assailing  it  Nay,  it 
is  eren  possible  that,  by  requesting  some  competent  fkiend  to 
draw  up  a  modest  memoir  of  hira,  and  fumishing  the  necessary 
information,  he  might  have  saved  himself  from  the  worst  of  his 
posthumous  misfortunes — that  of  fidling  a  victim  to  such  a 
biographer  as  Mr.  Thombury. 

Perhaps  the  appearance  of  this  wretched  book  may  be  the 
means  di  calling  forth  some  writer  qualified,  by  knowledge  oi 
the  man  and  of  his  art,  to  investigate  the  truth  and  to  tell  it  as  it 
ought  to  be  told.  In  the  mean  time  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
reprint,  in  a  more  accessible  form,  of  Mr.  Womnm's  brief  b«t 
sensible  and  judicious  sketch,  which  is  at  present  only  to  be 
obtained  in  connexion  with  a  costly  folio  collection  of  engravings. 
We  need  not  now  enter  into  any  criticism  on  Tumer^s  art,  which 
has  been  discussed  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review.*  That 
he  is  faultless,  no  one  will  maintain ;  although  the  same  things 
which  some  would  note  among  his  faults  are  extolled  by  others 
as  his  most  transcendant  beauties.  But  no  one  can  visit  that 
room  of  the  National  Gallery  in  which  the  chief  part  of  his  great 
bequest  is  now  displayed — enabling  us  to  trace  him  from  his 
modest  beginnings  to  the  culmination  of  his  first  style  in  the 
*  Apuleia '  and  '  Crossing  the  Brook ;'  and  thence,  tluroogh  the 
gorgeous  period  of  the  ^Polyphemus'  and  the  'Temeraire,'  to 
the  wild  magnificence  of  his  decline — ^without  marvelling  at  the 
originality,  the  versatility,  the  untiring  industry,  the  technical 
skill  and  facility,  which  gave  being  to  ^hat  unequalled  coUectioa 
It  is  not  necessary  for  Turner's  honour,  nor  is  it  any  true  tribute 
to  his  merits,  that  other  men  who  before  him  won  high  fame  in 
art  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  him  should  be  disparaged.  Let 
Claude  and  the  Poussins,  Ruysdael  and  Cuyp,  Hobbima,  Van- 
develde,  Canaletti,  and  Wilson,  keep  the  honours  which  die 
world  has  until  now  been  glad  to  pay  them  ;  let  it  be  owned  that 
without  them  Turner  would  not  have  become  what  he  was';  that  in 
his  rivalry  of  them  he  has  often  failed  to  equal  them ;  but  in  variety 
and  reach  of  genius,  in  poetical  spirit,  in  the  representation  of  light, 
and  air,  and  space,  of  the  storm  and  the  sumhine,  of  the  restless 
sea  and  the  ever-changing  clouds,  he  has  fax  svrpassed  them  alL 

♦  No.  cxcri..  Art,  iv. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands.  By  JoIia 
Crawfurd,  F.R.G.S.    London,  1859. 

2.  Java;  or.  How  to  manage  a  Colony.  By  J.  W.  B.  Money^ 
Banister-at-Law.     London^  186L 

3.  Tlie  Indian  Arddpelago:  its  History  and  Present  State.  By 
Horace  St.  John. 

4.  Report  of  Her  Majesty  s  Secretaries  of  Legation^  No.  4.  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    1861. 

5.  A  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  Sir  John  Bowring, 
LL.D.y  F.R.S.,  late  Gfovemor  of  Hong  Kong,  H.  B.  M.  Pleni- 
potentiary in  China,  &c.     London,  1859. 

6*   The  Singapore  Free  Press. 

A  FEW  years  ago  great  interest  was  felt  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago as  the  theatre  of  a  very  remarkable  enterprise.  A 
priTate  individual  had  formed  the  strai^e,  and,  it  was  thought, 
the  chimerical  project  of  establishing  an  ascendency  in  a  portion 
of  the  largest  island  of  the  Indian  Seas,  for  the  purpose  of 
e&cting  a  radical  change  in  the  pursuits  of  an  aboriginal  race, 
reclaiming  it  from  piracy,  and  instructing  it  how  to  acquire 
property  with  less  efibrt  than  was  required  to  wrest  it  from 
others.  Sir  James  Broc^e,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  if  he  has 
not  yet  fully  accomplished  all  that  his  philanthropic  scheme 
embraced,  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  noUe  work  to 
which  he  addressed  himself.  He  has  planted  the  germ  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  in  the  least  known  island  in  the  world,  accus- 
tomed a  portion  of  its  people  to  a  steady  dispensation  of  justice, 
and  made  the  name  ci  England  respected  among  fierce  and 
lawless  races. 

The  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English 
governments  have  all  possessed  at  different  times  important 
trading  establishments  in  this  archipelago  of  freebooters.  Several 
considerable  islands  have  long  been  in  their  possession,  and  the 
seats  of  settled  govemmeiit.  Java  has  attained  a  high  but 
peculiar  civilization.  Sumatra  has  not  yet  felt  the  influence  of 
European  intercourse,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  its  coasts. 
Of  the  interior  of  Borneo,  scarcely  anything  is  known ;  but 
ihete  have  long  been  important  settlements  on  its  shares.  The 
group  of  the  Philippines,  exhibiting  many  interesting  features, 
has  received  the  civilization  of  that  great  power  of  the  six- 
teenth century  which,  planting  a  foot  in  either  hemisphere, 
bestrode  the  world  like  a  colossus.  The  Moluccas,  the  almost 
fabled  land  of  spices,  still  own  the  sway  of  a  remote  nation  of 
merchants ;  while  Great  Britain,  hidierto  diverted  by  her  vast 
enterprises   in  continental  India,    and   perhaps  disdaining  the 
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comparatively  insignificant  temptations  presented  bj  the  islands 
of  the  intertropical  seas,  has,  by  her  settlement  at  Singapore, 
by  the  generons  ^encouragement  which,  on  the  first  achievemoit 
of  his  great  successes,  she  afforded  to  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  and 
recently  by  her  occupation  of  Labuan,  evinced  a  determination 
to  extend  her  commercial  and  political  relations  into  r^ioos 
which  have  been  hitherto  considered  the  appanage  of  a  small 
European  power,  to  whose  influence  they  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively left 

We  propose  to  take  a  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  tihe 
principal  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  their  productions, 
commerce,  and  governments,  believing  that  their  importance 
will  from  year  to  year  become  more  highly  appreciated,  and  that 
they  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  value  in  European  estimation  tax 
greater  than  they  have  hitherto  possessed. 

The  Eastern  Archipelago  extends  over  a  space  of  more  than 
8000  miles,  and  consists  of  an  immense  labyrinth  of  islands, 
among  which  are  at  least  twenty  countries  of  considerable 
size,  and  one  which  nearly  equals  Europe  in  extent.  This 
cluster  of  islands  and  islets,  scattered  in  irregular  profusion  over 
the  Southern  Ocean,  is  supposed  by  some  geologists  to  con- 
sist of  the  fragments  of  a  vast  continent  which  has  been  broken 
up  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature  in  ages  (at  beyond 
the  historical  era ;  but  whether  it  is  composed  of  the  debrit  of 
a  former  continent,  or  whether  a  multitude  of  islands  have  arisen 
slowly  from  the  deep,  is  a  problem  which  no  one  has  yet  satis- 
factorily solved.  Commencing  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  this  wonderful  archipelago  stretches  eastward 
far  into  the  Pacific,  through  50  degrees  of  longitude,  while  in 
breadth  it  extends  through  31  degrees  of  latitude.  It  comprises 
islands,  and  groups  of  islands,  inhabited  by  races  differing* 
widely  in  character.  It  is  not  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat.  The  air  is  cooled  by  constant  currents ;  and  the  mon- 
soons, in  their  regular  recurrence,  purify  the  atmosphere, .  and 
disperse  the  pestilential  miasma  generated  by  a  fierce  sun  in 
forests  and  swamps  which  remain  in  a  state  of  primitive  nature. 
Abundant  rains  fertilize  the  soils,  and  produce  a  magnificence 
of  vegetation  which  no  country  but  Brazil  can  rival ;  and 
it  has  been,  and '  still  to  some  extent  continues,  the  theatre  of 
prodigious  volcanic  action,  to  which  it  !owes  much  of  its  un- 
rivalled beauty  and  fertility;  for  ashes  and  scoria,  if  thej 
blast  and  destroy  for  a  time  the  luxuriant  tropical  flora,  after- 
wards constitute  the  basis,  and  become  the  cause,  of  a  most 
exuberant  vegetation.  In  Java  there  are  forty-six  volcanic 
peaks,  twenty  of  which  still  occasionally  emit  vapour  and  flame. 

The 
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The  whole  archipelago,  indeed,  forms  part  of  a  great  volcanic 
area  extending  into  the  very  centre  of  Asia.  Tliese  eruptive 
forces  must  have  operated  in  remote  ages  with  inconceivable 
Tiolence,  detaching  masses  of  land  from  the  continent,  shattering 
islands  into  fragments,  and  throwing  the  whole  into  disorder. 
Of  the  fearful  energy  with  which  these  subterranean  forces  have 
manifested  themselves,  even  in  modem  times,  the  great  eruption 
of  Tomboro,  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  about  200  miles  from  the 
eastern  eztr^oiity  of  Java,  is  a  notable  example.  In  1815  this 
volcano,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  smouldering 
activity,  burst  forth  with  the  most  tremendous  violence  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava  until  July.  The 
sound  of  the  incessant  explosions  was  heard  in  Sumatra,  dis- 
tant 970  geographical  miles  in  a  direct  line;  and  at  Temate, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  at  a  distance  of  720  miles.  Out  of  a 
population  of  12,000  in  the  province  of  Tomboro,  only  twenty- 
six  individuals  survived.  On  the  side  of  Java,  the  ashes  were 
carried  to  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  217  towards  Celebes ; 
and  the  floating  cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  formed  a 
mass  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miles  in  extent,  through  which 
ships  with  difficulty  forced  their  way.  The  finest  particles  were 
tmnsported  to  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  800  miles 
east  from  the  site  of  the  volcano ;  and  the  area  over  which  the 
volcanic  effects  extended  was  1000  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference, including  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.* 

But  what  are  the  true  boundaries  of  this  great  archipelago  ? 
Geographical  science  is  somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  classification. 
Where  is  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  if  there  is  none 
apparently  traced  by  nature  between  the  diflerent  groups  ranging 
from  Ceylon  to  New  Guinea  ?  For  even  Ceylon,  it  has  been 
recently  suggested,  possesses  far  more  affinity  with  the  islands  to 
the  east  than  with  the  continent  of  which  it  would  seem,  from  its 
position,  to  have  once  formed  a  part  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his 
admirable  and  exhaustive  work  on  this  beautiful  island,  considers 
it  erroneous  to  regard  it  as  a  prolongation  of  the  g^eat  Indian 
mountain-chain,  although  he  admits  that  in  its  geological  elements 
there  is  a  similarity  between  the  southern  extreipity  of  India  and 
the  elevated  portions  of  Ceylon,  while  stating  that  there  are  many 
important  particulars  in  which  the  specific  diflerences  are  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  notion  of  any  previous  continuity.  The  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  island,  it  is  said,  suggest  a  distinction  between  it 
and  the  Indian  continent.     Without  at  present  discussing  this 

*  See  Lyell*s  <  Principles  of  Geology/  ch.  xr. 
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interesting  iiabject,  we  may  observe  that  the  diinatic  ccmditianft 
arising  from  the  insuW  character  of  the  country,  and  tbe 
consequent  exposure  to  the  ii^uence  of  the  sea,  may  go  far  te 
account  for  most  of  the  specific  difierenoes  between  its  flocm 
and  that  of  the  continent  of  India ;  and  that  if  it  possesses  amBie 
botanical  afi^ties  with  islands  of  the  fiurther  eaet,  they  may  be 
accounted  for  by  atmospherical  influences.  Thus  the  mrtane^ 
and  the  maqgosteiii,  two  pknte  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Axdiar 
pelagQ,  have  been  intsoduoed  with  singnlar  success  at  Ceylon^ 
while  their  cultivation  has  entirely  £siled  in  BengaL  The  tme 
cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  again,  is  not  a  native  jdant  df  any  isiaad  of 
the  Asiatic  archipdago ;  but  most  of  the  huge  islands  produce  a 
small  species  of  little  value,  although  Ceylon  cinoamcm  has  been 
cultivated  with  success  in  Java  and  in  the  British  settlements  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  We  must,  therefore,  reserve  for  fhtuze 
consideration  Sir  Emerson's  theory  that  this  island,  separated 
from  the  Indian  continent  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  geographical  circle,  possessing  within 
itself  forms  whose  allied  species  mdiate  tax  into  the  tempemie 
regions,  as  well  as  into  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

But,  whatever  may  be  its  natural  boundaries,  the  archipelago, 
if  its  islands  were  combined,  would  undoubtedly  constitute  a 
mass  of  land  forming  the  Terra  Australia  which  ancient  geo-> 
graphers  imagined  to  exist,  and  which  they  conceived  neoee- 
sary  for  the  balance  of  the  world.  The  Eastern  Archipelago  i^ 
however,  limited  by  modem  geography  to  die  boundaries  before 
indicated ;  and  if  die  disruptive  forces  in  these  regions  have  been 
formerly  predominant,  the  creadveand  construcdve  power  isaow 
the  most  acdve.  The  zoophyte  is  adding  silendy  and  incessantly 
to  the  number  of  diese  island-groups ;  coral-reefs  are  constaati j 
emerging  from  the  waters ;  seeds,  deposited  by  birds,  or  wafted 
by  winds,  quickly  vegetate ;  verdure  spreads  over  the  waste ; 
and  palm-trees  rise  in  tufted  groves,  as  If  by  enchantment,  from 
die  ocean.  The  hidden  but  ever  acdve  energy  of  the  coral-inaect 
makes  the  navigation  of  the  archipelago  exceedingly  difficult,  for 
charts  and  soundings  do  not  long  form  safe  guides  where  an 
nnseen  power  is  always  at  work,  reducing  the  depth  of  seas, 
and  converting  water  into  dry  land. 

The  intercourse  between  condnental  Asia  and  the  islands  of 
die  archipelago  dates  from  a  very  remote  period.  Their  lare 
products  were  in  request  in  China  and  IncGa  long  before  they 
were  heard  of  in  Europe.  Camphor  and  spices,  two  of  the  most 
esteemed  productions  of  these  islands,  were  used  by  the  Chinese 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  the  one  for  diffiising  an  aromatic  fra- 
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'grance  through  tiKir  temi^es,  the  other  as  indispensable  obndi- 
ments  in  their  feasts.  A  Hindoo  empire  long  flourished  in  Java, 
whese  Btany  Biagnifiloent  rains  still  attest  its  duraitioa  and  great- 
ness. The  Arabs  subsequently  gaaned  sa  footing  there,  as  well  as 
in  ibe  other  islands  oC  Ihe  archipelago,  and  gradnallj  supplanted 
ibe  religion  and  goTenunents  of  India.  The  Malays,  are  now  the 
dMninant  nee,  and  they  have  redneed,  where  it  waa  possible,  die 
aboriginal  popolation  to  slnrery.  The  Malay  kingdoms  hare 
g^BnexBlly  peridwd ;  bat  the  Malay  people  remain,  and  consti«- 
tute  the  most  energetiG  portkxi  cf  the  inhabitants,  possessing 
▼irtues  which,  developed  by  a  £rm  and  beneficent  goremment, 
Blight  raise  them  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

AUhoo^  the  piratical  sjrstem  has  veceived  a  severe  check, 
and  may  be  considered  as  destroyed  in  some  of  its  £ormer  haunts, 
it  is  still  in  full  operation  elsewhere.  (  On  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  the  Dayaks  have  been  reduced  to  order,  but  the  Malays 
in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago  still  cany  on  their  dejneda- 
tioDS :  much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  be£ose  the  seas  are 
4)ompletely  cleared  of  these  lawless  freebooters.  The  Malay 
pirates  have  had  their  apologists  in  England ;  *  and  an  outrageous 
system  of  robbery  on  die  high  seas  was  assumed  to  be  only  a 
war  oi  tribes,  originatizig  in  an  imperfect  civilization.  Although 
their  power  has  been  broken,  and  their  numbers  have  been 
<xmaidecably  dimiidshed,  dieiT  deeds  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
naodem  history  of  the  archipelago  that  we  shall  concisely  describe 
them  and  their  system,  j 

Piracy  seems  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  a  people  in  a 
certain  state  of  civilization,  inhabiting  islands  or  the  indented 
coasts  of  maritime  countries.  The  Archipelago  <rf  Greece 
swarmed  with  pirates  when  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power  ;  and  it  required  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  Pompey  to 
exterminate  tbe  hordes  which  had  become  the  nuiBance  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  career  of  some  of  those  remote 
ancestors  on  whose  blood  we  pride  ourselves  in  England,  would 
not,  we  fear,  bear  a  very  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  Mediterranean 
in  modem  days  has  exhibited  a  piratical  power,  with  which 
vegular  governments  held  a  quasi-diplomatic  intercourse,  and 
to  which  i^ej  even  paid  a  species  of  black-mail.  The  Malay 
pirates  exist  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  same  temptaticms  as  tbe  vikings  of  Europe  when 
they  issued  firom  creeks  and  bays  to  prey  upon  defenceless  traders, 
8ack*peace£ul  villages,  and  even  considerable  towns.    The  Malays 

*  Our  readers  wiU  remember  the  persevering  puliam^Btary  attacks  iipoa  \&t 
James  Brooke  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  the  denunciations  of  Exeter  Hall. 
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do  in  tbeir  generadon,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  what  these 
heroes  of  history  did  in  the  fifth. 

To  a  needy  and  energetic  people,  with  no  higher  law  than  force, 
and  no  recognised  standard  of  morals,  the  temptation  to  piracy 
must  be  irresistible.  The  wealth  of  the  world  daily  passes  along 
their  shores.  Ships  freighted  with  the  commodities  and  luxuries 
of  Europe  and  Asia  are  often  becalmed  in  lagoons,  or  en- 
tangled in  a  labyrinth  of  shoals  and  islands,  from  which  they 
can  discover  no  escape.  The  natural  character  of  the  Malay 
adds  force  to  other  strong  inducements  to  rob.  Piracy  is  not 
merely  a  habit;  it  is  a  passion.  The  organisation  of  a  com- 
munity for  this  purpose  is  as  formidable  as  it  is  complete. 
High  up  the  stream  of  some  beautiful  river,  presenting  the 
most  enchanting  scenery,  the  banks  exhibiting  pictures  of  Arca- 
dian simplicity  and  primitive  innocence,  are  moored  fleets  of 
boats,  waiting  for  the  well-known  signal  to  put  to  sea.  The 
vessels  are  built  to  subserve  the  exact  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended :  the  largest  are  100  feet  in  length,  with  a  propor- 
tionate beam,  carry  a  gun  in  the  bow,  swivels  on  each  broad- 
side, and  are  propelled  by  sixty  or  eighty  slaves ;  others,  drawing 
only  a  few  inches  of  water,  are  designed  to  approach  as  swiftly  as 
the  swoop  of  a  hawk,  and  to  board  some  unsuspecting  ship 
before  her  crew  can  make  any  preparation.  The  platforms  ci 
the  larger  prahus  are  crowded  with  men  who,  at  the  prospect  of 
a  fight,  generally  deck  themselves  in  scarlet ;  and  the  spectacle 
is  said  then  to  be  eminently  military  and  imposing :  the  brass 
guns  glitter  on  the  bows,  spears  and  double-haiKled  swords  gleam 
in  the  sun ;  the  fighting  men  often  appear  resplendent  in  steel 
armour,  and  their  courage  is  animated  by  the  beating  of  drums 
and  gongs.  A  defenceless  trader  has  little  hope  of  escape  from 
such  formidable  enemies. 

It  is  not  the  mere  hope  of  plunder  that  inspires  the  Dayak  of 
Borneo  in  his  expeditions,  but  a  singular  passion  has  long  prevailed 
for  the  possession  of  human  heads.  A  I)ayak  is  not  considered 
an  eligible  suitor  until  he  has  presented  his  mistress  with  one ; 
and  the  possessor  of  several  is  said  to  be  readily  distinguishable 
by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing.  Heads  are  displayed  in  the 
most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  houses,  and  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  One  house,  be- 
longing to  a  Dayak  chief,  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  Golgotha, 
containing  500  human  skulls,  which  had  descended  as  heir- 
looms for  generations.  The  origin  of  this  singular  passion  is  a 
belief  that  the  persons  whose  heads  are  thus  obtained  will  be 
the  slaves  of  their  possessor  in  a  future  state ;  they  have  become 

even 
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even  articles  of  commerce,  prized  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of 
llieir  former  owners ;  but  the  heads  of  women  and  children  are 
as  eagerly  sought  as  those  of  men.  Whole  families  are  slaughtered 
for  the  human  spoil ;  and  such  is  the  ferocious  character  that 
this  horrible  passion  has  impressed  on  some  of  the  tribes,  that  a 
chief  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  if  any  one  of  his  people  met 
his  own  father  in  a  head-hunting  expedition  he  would  undoubtedly 
kill  him. 

That  portion  of  the  archipelago  which  has  been  the  most 
vigilantly  watched  by  the  cruisers  of  civilised  governments  has 
been  nearly  cleared  of  piratical  prahus ;  but  among  the  multitude 
of  small  islands,  and  in  several  rivers,  they  still  swarm,  and 
inflict  serious  injury  on  commerce.  As  the  crews  are  gene- 
rally massacred,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  these  vessels,  and  their 
loss  is  probably  often  attributed  to  shipwreck  when  they  have 
been  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  pirates  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 
The  gradual  introduction  of  trade  will  prove  the  most  effectual 
measure  of  suppression,  and  its  influence  in  Sarawak  in  changing 
the  character  of  the  people  is  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 
The  piratical  system  of  the  archipelago  might  now  be  easily 
crushed.  Officers  of  Sarawak,  well  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
language,  and  haunts  of  these  people,  could  point  out  the  proper 
localities  for  operations  and  direct  the  appropriate  punishment. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  is  necessarily  confined  to 
bis  own  coasts.  A  fleet  of  ten  formidable  piratical  prahus  still 
pays  an  annual  visit  to  these  waters,  but  prudently  avoids  an 
encounter  with  the  forces  of  the  English  Rajah,  and  passes  on  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  neighbouring  seas  and  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  their  vicinity  ;  but  it  is  said  that  Sir  James  Brooke's 
representative  is  about  to  look  out  for  their  next  annual  visit,  and 
that  he  fully  expects  to  give  a  good  account  of  them. 

The  Governments  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  all 
of  whom  have  important  interests  at  stake,  have  of  late  directed 
much  of  their  attention  to  these  countries.  The  interest  of 
England  is  confined  to  the  development  of  her  trade ;  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  island  of  Labuan,  and  of  Singapore, 
she  possesses  no  territory  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Id  com- 
mercial importance,  although  not  in  size,  the  island  of  Java 
ranks  first  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  The  country  to  which 
it  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  in  beauty  of  aspect  is  per- 
haps Italy,  and  it  must  always  possess  an  interest  for  England, 
as  she  ruled  it  for  six  years.  It  received  from  her  an  im- 
proved revenue  system ;  and  an  impulse  was  communicated  to 
industry,  which  was  beginning  to  produce  great  results,  when,  by 
the  arrangements  of  the  peace  of  1815,  the  island  was  restored  to 
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Holland*  The  name  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  its  Governor,  Is 
still  pronounced  with  reverence  in  Java  by  many  who  knew  him 
in  their  youth.  The  area  of  Java  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  its  length, is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  England  and  Scotland.  Its  breadth  varies  from  56  to 
136  miles :  therefore  no  part  of  its  interior  is  very  distant^  from 
the  sea.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  doubled, 
itself  in  twenty  years.  It  is  irregularly  distributed,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  cultivable  surface  is  uninhabited.  The  faith  of  the 
entire  people  is  now  Mahomedan. 

Java  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains^ 
which  are  nearest  io  its  southern  shore.     The  island  is  probably 
of  volcanic  origin,  the  great  Asiatic  chain  which  extends  do'wn 
the  Malay  Peninsula  terminating  there.     It  possesses,  like  other 
volcanic  countries,  neither  iron  nor  gold.*     The  fertility  of  its 
soil  is  extraordii^y :  the  island  is  therefore  eminently  an  agri* 
cultural  one.     The  heat  of  the  coasts  is  great,  but  frost  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  mountains.  The  capital  is  unfavourably  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  pestilential  swamp ;  but  the  mortality,  which 
is  inevitable  from  its  position,  is  probably  compensated,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Dutch  Government,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  approach 
and  by  its  security.     The  flora  of  Java  is  varied  and  magnificent  ^ 
but  as  few  of  the  plants  are  deciduous,  the  country  presents  always 
nearly  the  same  appearance,  being  clothed  with  a  brilliant  and 
unchanging  verdure.     The  vegetation  struck  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
when  he  first  visited  the  island  as  ^  fearful.'     Mountains  10,000 
feet  high   are   cultivated  half  way  to  their  summits.     On  the 
coasts  palms  and  bananas  conceal  the  marshes  and  jungles  from 
which  they  spring.     Rising  gradually,  the  country  then  assumes 
a  more  varied  surface,  and  at  the  height  of  1000  feet,   ferns 
preponderate  with  a  thick  growth  of  bamboo.     To  these  suc- 
ceed forests  of  tall  and  spreading  fig-trees ;  ferns  then  increase  in 
size  ;  orchideous  plants  of  rare  beauty  are  intermingled  with  the 
exuberant  vegetation,  and  fig-trees  are  succeeded  by  the  oak  and  the 
laurel.     In  the  region  above,  the  trees  are  dwarfed,  their  tropical 
character  disappears,  and  heaths  and  coniferae,  with  cryptogamoos 
plants,  abound.     The  ferns  then  become  diminutive,  and  mosses 
and  lichens   denote  an    almost    alpine    temperature.      With    a 
range  of  climate  between  the  tropical  and  the  temperate  zones, 
Java  produces  all  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  Europe  and  Asia.     The 
vegetable    wealth   of  the    island   is    therefore   immense.     Six 
zones  exist,  each  of  which  yields  in  rich  abundance  its  peculiar 
productions.     Rice,  maize,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo^ 

*  A  litUt  iron  has  been  disooTered,  but  lo  difiused  in  the  soil  that  it  if  uaeleML 
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pepper,  the  cocoa-tiut,  bread-frait,  sago,  wheat,  the  potato,  and 
almost  every  other  European  vegetable  thrive  luxnriand j.  FruiH 
of  exquisite  flavour  abound,  and  flowers  of  nnimaginable  beauty 
load  the  atmosphere  with  perfume. 

*  Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found. 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  zones  appear, 
Whose  bright  sucoefunon  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  lives  thsA  blossom  but  to  ^e : 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  aide  luzuiianoe  from  the  plaater^s  toil ; 
While  sea-borne  gales  their  gentle  wings  expand, 
To  scatter  fragrance  round  the  pmiling  land. 

The  Dutch  lirst  formed  a  settlement  in  Java  in  1611.  The 
progress  of  their  ascendency  has  resembled  that,  of  other  natic«i8 
placed  under  similar  circumstances.  European  influence  was 
at  first  opposed,  then  gradually  and  firmly  established,  and 
native  kingdoms  were  ultimately  converted  into  subordinate  and 
dependent  states.  The  native  government  was  an  hereditary 
despotism,  and  the  sovereign  was  addressed  in  the  highest  style  of 
Oriental  flattery.  He  became,  under  the  rule  of  the  old  Nether- 
lands East  India  Company,  as  mere  a  shadow  of  royalty  as  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  court  of  the  nominal  prince  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  national  customs ;  and  the  royal  palace,  although  lying 
immediately  under  the  guns  of  a  small  Dutch  fort,  was  deno- 
minated the  habitation  of  the  Sun. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  were  for  two  hundred  years  administered 
by  a  company  of  merchants,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  States- 
General.  There  was  therefore  a  considemble  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  in  tbeir 
constitution  and  privileges;  but  here  the  likeness  ends — the 
one,  degraded  and  impoverished,  terminated  a  disreputable 
career  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ;  the  other,  full  of  honours,  suc- 
cumbed only  to  tne  altered  ccMnmercial  policy  of  the  age,  after 
having  extended  its  dominion  to  the  farthest  regions  of  India. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ancient  Dutch  commercial  system 
was  nowhere  more  marked  tlian  in  Java.  An  island  proverbial 
for  its  fertility  became  impoverished,  the  cities  decayed,  and  the 
jungle,  which  in  many  places  native  rulers  had  cleared  and  culti- 
vate, again  spread  itself  over  the  plains.  The  short-sighted  policy 
of  looking  to  immediate  profit  instead  of  to  ultimate  wealth  pro- 
duced its  natural  result.  When  Holland  succumbed  to  the  yoke 
of  revolutionary  France,  Java  necessarily  fell  with  it     Napoleon 
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probably  attached  little  value  to  the  aoqiiisitioii,  re^garding  it  at 
first  only  as  a  dilapidated  possession  of  an  old  spendthrift  corpora- 
tion. In  one  point  of  view,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  of  great 
importance,  it  might  be  made  a  base  of  operations  for  his  medi- 
tated conquest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  These  inten- 
tions were  anticipated  by  the  capture  of  the  island  in  1811,  and 
Java,  for  three  hundred  years  me  seat  of  Dutch  empire  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  became  a  British  dependency,  A  reversal 
of  the  old  policy  ensued.  The  rights  of  British  subjects  were 
guaranteed  to  the  population,  freedom  of  trade  was  established, 
torture  and  mutilation,  which  had  been  occasi<mally  resorted 
to  by  the  Dutch  Government  or  their  i^nts,  were  abolished, 
and  the  penal  law  of  England  was  introduced.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  worthy  of  the  character 
of  his  country.  The  system  of  forced  deliveries  of  produce  was 
abolished  as  unjust  Oppressive  burthens  were  taken  ofi^  and  a 
moderate  land-tax  was  substituted.  A  desire  for  improvement 
was  immediately  manifested  by  the  natives,  and  a  complete 
revolution  was  effected  in  their  disposition*  The  revenue  greatlj 
increased,  and  at  the  same  time  prosperity  and  contentment  were 
universal.  The  country  was  ruled  in  accordance  with  its  ancient 
customs  and  institutions,  and,  except  to  defend  it  from  foreign 
aggression,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  retaining  a 
single  British  regiment  in  the  island. 

The  Dutch  shook  off  the  French  yoke,  and  became  again  a  nation. 
The  Netherlands  were  reconstituted  as  a  limited  monarchy ;  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1814,  all  the  transmarine  possessions 
of  Holland  which  had  been  captured  by  England  were  restored, 
except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  the  British  Governor  had 
reversed  the  system  of  the  Dutch,  the  Dutch  now  reversed  the 
system  of  the  English,  and  a  countxy  which  had  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  became  at  once  agitated  over  its  whole  extent 
by  political  and  agrarian  discontent,  the  prelude  to  that  general 
insurrection  which  broke  out  with  such  disastrous  violence  in  1825. 

The  conduct  of  Holland  to  England  after  the  restoration  of  her 
Eastern  colonies  was  abominable.  They  were  no  sooner  regained 
than  it  became  a  primary  object  of  the  Dutch  Government  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  the  British  rule.  It  grasped  at  the 
undivided  sovereignty  of  the  archipelago,  deposed  the  Sultan 
whom  we  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Java,  laid  claim  to 
territories  to  which  it  had  no  right,  opposed  the  formation  of  a 
settlement  for  affording  aid  and  refreshment  to  British  ships,  and 
was  obviously  bent  upon  re-establishing  its  old  commercial 
monopoly.     Witli  that  intention,  it  possessed  itself  of  the  only  two 
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chaimeb  by  wldch  ships  could  pass  into  the  archipelago  and  the 
China  Seas*— the  Straits  of  Sanda  and  Malacca,  These  measures 
might  have  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  the  trade  of  England 
if  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  not  fortunately  established,  almost  on 
his  own  responsibility,  the  free  port  of  Singapore, 

Holland,  as  a  state  of  any  European  consequence,  now  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  its  empire  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  system  on  which  it  relies  for  augmenting  its  rerenue  has 
been  yery  carefully  described  in  the  work  of  Mr*  Money.  It  cer- 
tainly presents  a  remarkable  picture  of  successful  administration, 
wherein  the  Dutch  Government  fills  the  several  characters  of  a 
landowner,  cultivator,  trader,  and  ruler.  By  means  of  those  offices 
combined  it  has  made  Java  the  chief  source  of  the  present  financial 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands,  and  has  derived  from  it  the  means 
for  paying  off  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt,  providing  com- 
pensation to  the  holders  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  expend- 
ing ten  millions  of  florins  annually  upon  railroads.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Java  to  its  old  masters,  trade  had  flowed  into  new  chan- 
nels, and  the  land-tax  was  the  only  existing  substitute  for  the 
old  Dutch  monopolies.  The  government  is  considered  the 
supreme  lord  and  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  ancient 
rent  of  land  was  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
labour  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  A  system  denominated  the 
culture-system  was  introduced  in  1830.  It  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  forced  deliveries  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  combined  with  compulsory  labour.  Under 
this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  land-tax  is  remitted,  and  some 
of  the  best  land,  together  with  the  labour  of  its  peasantry,  is  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  produce  deemed  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  European  market.  The  profits  are  divided  between  the 
grower,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  Government.  Into  the  com- 
plicated details  of  this  system  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter.  It 
rests  upon  the  supposed  sovereign  right  of  disposing  of  the  labour 
of  the  natives,  and  upon  their  obligation  to  cede  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  their  occupied  land  to  the  government  The  labour 
of  the  people,  although  compulsory,  is  not,  however,  entirely 
without  remuneration.  Sugar,  indigo,  cochineal,  tea,  tobacco, 
cc^ee,  cinnamon,  and  pepper,  are  raised  by  native  labour,  with 
or  without  the  intervention  of  a  European  contractor.  The 
Government  thus  receives  from  the  crown-lands  from  60,000  to 
70,000  tons  of  coffee,  with  large  quantities  of  other  valuable 
produce ;  the  whole  of  which  is  consigned  to  Holland  for  sale. 

The  financial  result  of  this  system  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands.   The  gross  revenue  from  Java  has 
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ruen  from  •  fonnor  a¥«mge  of  24,000,000  of  floriiw  to  115,000,000. 
In  1859  it  amounted  to  nearly  10,000^000/.  steriii^,  and  has  been 
and  18  still  iteadilj  on  the  incraaae.  The  aom  aanualij  ex- 
pended by  the  GoremBMBt  in  wocka  of  repradtictive  indvotrr 
averages  about  3,000,0001,,  and  ia  analogous  to  the  judicious 
outlay  of  a  landloed  upon  his  estates.  Whether  this  mode  of 
^  managing  a  colony '  is  consistent  with  the  highov  functioDs  of 
government  may  be  qaetfeioned,  although  the  material  interests 
of  the  people  have  been  consideraUy  benefited  by  it.  The 
Government  believes  that  Java  presents  a  field  of  almost  indefinite 
financial  prosperity,  and  is  destined  to  restore  to  an  <dd  sikI 
decayed  state  a  portion  of  its  former  c<mimercial  and  political 
greatness.  But  although  it  may  have  conferred  present  pros- 
perity on  Java,  and  so  far  benefited  its  people,  the  avowed  policj 
of  the  Dntoh  Gc^vemment  is  not  to  elevate  the  native  race,  but 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  bondage  as  a 
cheap  and  easy  method  of  maintaining  its  supremacy. 

Java  is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  Nethevlandi  in  India. 
Private  trade  between  Holland  and  Java  is  now  unrestricted.  The 
Netherlands  Trading  Company  is  employed  only  as  the  agent  of 
Government,  and  possesses  the  exclusive  {nrivilege  of  canyiag  the 
produce  of  the  crown-lands  to  Europe.  The  merely  mercantile 
aspect  in  which  alone  Holland  regards  her  fine  dependency  is 
certainly  not  consistent  with  our  notions  of  government ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  State  were  to  give  up  to  private 
industry  the  vast  estate  which  it  now  manages  with  so  much  skill 
and  success,  and  apply  itself  to  ito  more  legitimate  functions, 
even  the  financial  success  would  not  ultimately  be  as  great  as  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  realised  by  an  opposite  system. 

England  possesses  a  considerable  interest  in  the  trade  with 
Java.  The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Java  from  the 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  in  1859,  was  as 
follows  :^- 

Prom  tho  Netherlands 13,956,298  florins. 

„      Great  Britain       9,494,258 

„      France 459,07^ 

There  was  exported  direct  from  Java,  in  goods  and  specie : — 

To  the  Netherlands       77,071,070  florins. 

«  Great  Britain    ..      ^      ,.      .,         771,013 
„  France      2,648,851 

The  returns  firom  Java  to  England  appear  inconsiderable ;  but 
the  portion  of  the  produce  of  Java  due  to  England  is  first  con- 
veyed to  Europe  in  Dnteh  vessels  and  is  afterwavda  exported 

from 
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from  Holland*  Much  produce  also  finds  its  way  to  Singapore, 
and  adds  to  the  returns  from  that  thriving  settlement  Indeed,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  archipelago  is  carried  on  by 
native  craft,  which  make  Singapore  their  principal  port  Thus 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Netherlands  engaged  in  the 
archipelago  trade  amounted,  in  1859,  to  138,  with  a  total  burthen 
of  42,875  tons.  Of  all  other  European  countries,  the  ships  num- 
bered only  20,  with  a  total  burthen  of  14,313  tons ;  Australia  pos- 
sessed 43  ships,  with  28,453  tons;  while  the  native  ships  of  the 
archipelago  numbered  1755,  with  90,580  tons.  The  Dutch  admi- 
nistration of  Java  has  its  favourable  aspects ;  but  to  make  a  distant 
people  a  source  of  mercantile  profit  by  a  system  of  forced  labour 
and  a  studied  disregard  of  their  moral  interests,  is  but  a  modi- 
fication of  slavery  and  a  persistence  in  the  nineteenth  century 
in  that  exploded  system  which  valued  colonies  only  as  sub- 
servient to  the  commercial  aggrandisement  of  nations.  The 
government  of  Java  is  carried  on  by  native  chiefs,  termed 
Regents ;  but  European  ofEcers,  denominated  Residents,  have  a 
controlling  authority,  and  constitute,  in  effect,  so  many  local 
centres  of  administration.  The  native  aristocracy  has  thus  been 
transformed  into  the  salaried  officers  of  government  The  system 
is  said  to  give  satisfaction ;  the  allowances  of  the  imtive  rulers 
being  higher  than  those  of  the  European  Residents. 

The  great  island  of  Sumatra  is,  with  the  exception  of  Borneo, 
less  known  than  any  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  A 
chain  of  mountains,  as  in  Java,  divides  it  longitudinally,  running 
nearest  to  the  western  coast  It  contains  five  active  volcanoes. 
Three-fourths  of  the  island,  especially  towards  the  south  and 
east,  are  covered  with  impenetrable  woods.  Fifteen  nations, 
speaking  as  many  different  languages,  inhabit  it,  and  six  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  Malays  are  here 
also,  as  in  Java,  the  dominant  race.  The  island,  although  three 
times  the  size,  contains  only  one^fifteenth  of  the  population  of 
Java.  There  are  plains  and  mountains  of  volcanic  origin  that 
rival  in  fertility  the  richest  portions  of  Java ;  but  many  of  the 
raised  valleys  of  the  country  present  a  very  different  aspect 
A  recent  Dutch  writer  has  given  a  description  of  two  of  the 
great  elevated  plains  or  table-lands,  which  present  a  uniform  scene 
of  sterility,  a  noriaon  without  bound  of  rank  grass  destitute  of 
animal  life  and  varied  only  by  a  few  stunted  trees ;  a  scorching 
wind  blows  over  them  without  intermission  for  months,  and 
spontaneous  fires  wrap  the  country  in  a  dull  canopy  of  smoke 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  An 
area  of  42,000  square  miles  on  the  eastern  side  is  covered  with 
a  stupendous  forest,  probably  older  than  the  race  of  men  that  in- 
habit 
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hMt  or  wander  through  it  Little,  in  trntfa,  ii  known  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  inhabitants  chiefly  live  on  extensive  plains.  Sumatra 
possesses  European  commercial  settlements  on  its  coast,  but  its 
chief  interest  consists  in  its  having  been  for  some  time  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  British  settlements  in  the  archipelago.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  when  Java  was  given  up,  was  directed  to  make 
Bencoolen,  on  the  south-western  coast,  his  official  residence; 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  record  of  his  useful  and 
honourable  life  will  remember  the  picture  of  happiness  which 
has  been  drawn  of  his  brief  rule  in  Sumatra.  No  European 
had  ever  ventured  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort; 
but  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  fixed  on  a  lofty  station,  twelve  miles 
from  the  fort,  and  termed  it  the  Mountain  of  Mist  One  of 
the  richest  districts  in  the  world  lay  below,  and  at  a  ihort 
distance  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  heard  perpetually 
beating  upon  the  rugged  coast  He  built  a  countiy-house,  esta- 
blished himself  in  it  with  his  family,  and  was  surrounded  by  wild 
beasts,  and  by  natives  almost  equally  wild.  In  three  years  he  had 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  people,  and  was  able  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  interior  than  any  European  had  ever 
before  attempted.  An  ardent  lover  of  natural  history,  he  revelled 
in  the  abundance  of  the  new  flora  and  fauna  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  Three  hundred  years  of  European  intercourse 
with  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  have  jdelded  but  litde  knowledge  of 
its  interior,  or  of  the  character  of  its  native  races.  That  it  abounds 
in  the  elements  of  wealth  is  certain,  and  many  of  its  native  manu- 
factures' are  considerably  advanced.  The  British  settiement  of 
Bencoolen  was  one  of  the  first  establishments  formed  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  tiie  archipelago.  It  was  selected  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  pepper.  The  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment were  enormous,  and  the  returns  only!  a  few  tons  yearly, 
obtained  by  compulsory  labour.  The  British  establishment  in 
Sumatra  was  withdrawn  in  1824,  and  the  place  relinquished  to  the 
Dutch  in  exchange  for  Malacca  and  the  Straits  settlements.  No- 
thing shows  more  clearly  the  advanced  state  of  native  civilization 
in  portions  of  Sumatra  than  the  development  of  manufacturing 
industry  the  products  of  which  have  long  been  known  in  com- 
merce. The  workmanship  in  iron  and  steel  is  unsurpassed, 
and  the  kris  or  dagger-blades  are  famous  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. China  silk  is  worked  up  into  excellent  fabrics,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  was  once  extensive,  but  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  British  goods  from  Singapore. 
The  aversion  of  the  native  chiefs  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Dutch  power  is  said  to  have  been  very  decidedly  displayed; 
and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  one  of  the  principal  native 

rulers. 
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mlers,  that  he  offered  his  territory  to  the  British  Govern- 
inent  if  one-half  of  its  revenue  was  reserved  to  him.  England, 
by  yielding  the  whole  of  Sumatra,  undoubtedly  sacrificed  im- 
portant interests,  and  resigned  a  proqpect  of  service  to  civili- 
zation in  a  country  which  might  dien  have  had  a  great  career. 
The  Dutch  have  entered  on  a  course  of  systematic  territorial 
conquest,  and  claim  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole.  The  financial 
prospects  are  said  to  be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

There  is  something  which  strongly  excites  the  imagination 
when  the   island  of  Borneo,  divided   into  two  nearly   equal 
parts  by  the  Equator,  is  contemplated,  with  its  vast  area  and 
almost  unknown   people  dwelling  in   a   land   of  fertility  ui>- 
aurpassed  probably  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth,  supplied 
widi  most  of  the  useful  and  valuable  metals,  and  provided  with 
a  hundred  navigable  rivers  to  transport  the  varied  produce  of 
their   magnificent   country   to   the   sea.      The   interior  is   still 
•hidden  in  almost  impenetrable  mystery.     The  existence  of  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains  in  the  centre  is  undoubted;   and  in  the 
north-west,  as  far  as  the  country  was  penetrated  by  Mr.'  Spencer 
St  John,  its  first  and  only  European  explorer,  in  1858,*  the 
whole  was  found  to  be  mountainous,  each  range  becoming  more 
lofty  as  he  approached  the  interior,  but  presenting  one  uniform 
aspect  of  jungle  covering  hill  and  valley.     From  the  summit  of 
the  great  mountain  Kina  Balu,  in  the  north-east  of  Borneo, 
13,000  feet  high,  and  when  looking  towards  the  interior  in  a 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  St.  John   obtained  a  distant  view  of 
a  mountain  peak  which  he  supposes  to  be  very  considerably 
higher  than  the  one   on  which  he  stood,  and   to  be  situated 
very  nearly  in   the   centre   of  the  island.      The    land   on  all 
sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the  coast.     Borneo  may  be  said 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Eastern  India  that  the  continent  of 
America  has  borne  to  Europe,  being  a  r^ion  in  which  tribes 
inhabiting  the  remoter  East  have  occasionally  found  a  refuge 
from  religious  persecution  and  iix>m  the  pressure  of  a  superabun- 
dant population.     Brazen  images,  ruins  of  temples,  and  other 
remains  of  Hindoo   civilization,    are   still   to   be  seen  on  the 
southern  coast.      The   shores  are  inhabited  by  nations  totally 
unconnected  with  each  other.     The  west  is  occupied  by  Malays 
and  Chinese,  the  north-west   by  the  half-caste  descendants   of 
the  Moors  of  Western  India,  the  north  by  the  Cochin-Chinese^ 
the  north-east  by  the  Sulus,  and  the  east  and  south  coasts  by 

*  A  irork  of  great  interest  on  Borneo,  entitled  /  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the 
Fsr  East,'  which  we  have  been  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  by 
this  gentleman,  late  H.M.  Consul-General  for  Borneo,  and  now  Bntish  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  the  Republic  of  Hay  ti,  is  in  the  press. 

the 
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the  Bagig  tribes  of  Celebes  There  are  besides  mmieioiis  tribes 
who  live  in  prahos  among  the  ielaads  near  the  coast.  The 
Dutch  daim  a  teiritovy  ezceediagj 200,000  square  miles;  bat 
all  beyond  a  mere  fringe  of  the  coast  wa%  until  the  recent  eaqilo- 
Tation  of  a  portkm  of  the  interior,  absolistel  j  unknown. 

Balambangen,  at  the  nmrth-east  side  of  Borneo^  waa  once  a 
possession  of  England,  and  from  the  extreme  richness  of  that 
portion  of  the  island  it  might  have  proved  a  settlement  of  g^ieat 
value,  but  it  was  relinqui^ed  to  Holland  in  1827.  The  west 
coast  possessed  a  considerable  commerce  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  archipelago,  and  fifteen  large  junks  arrived  annually 
from  China  laden  with  cloth  and  porcelain,  and  returned  freighted 
with  gold,  diamonds,  camphor,  beeswax,  eclible  birds'-nests^  ebony, 
and  fragrant  woods.  The  trade  must  have  been  highly  remunera- 
tive, for  the  passion  for  European  and  Asiatic  manufactures  now 
continues  general :  thus  two  China  jars  of  no  remarkable  work- 
manship have  been  known  to  be  exchanged  by  an  American 
trader  for  produce  worth  200/.  sterling ;  and  six  cakes  of  beeswax, 
each  a  foot  thick  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  commonly  given 
for  a  musket,  which,  like  the  powder  supplied  to  the  pirates 
fxam.  the  United  States,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  of  a 
very  harmless  character.  The  Bwneo  gold  is  very  pure,  and 
is  worked  with  considerable  profit  by  the  Chinese.  Antimony 
ore  abounds,  and  is  obtained  with  facility.  This  mineral  forms 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  English  Rajah 
of  Sarawak*  The  diamonds  of  Borneo  are  small,  but  of  a  bril- 
liant water :  they  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  found  in  districts 
occupied  by  the  Chinese,  but  will  probably  be  discovered  in 
other  localities.  The  equatcMpial  position  of  Borneo  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  alluvial  detritus  afford  a  strong  presumption  that 
it  is  a  country  rich  in  gems.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  great 
diamond  is  in  the  possession  of  a  petty  chief,  and  that  it  is  woidi 
by  weight  270,000/..  Mr.  St.  John  heard  something  of  this  won- 
^krful  diamond  during  his  recent  expknrations^  and  was  gravely 
informed  that  the  prince  who  owned  it  would  gladly  bestow  it  on 
him  if  he  would  kill  for  him  a  rival  chief  and  assist  in  a  pro- 
jected war.  Few  courts  in  Europe,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states^ 
could  boast  of  move  brilliant  dianionds  than  were  displayed  by 
the  ladies  of  Batavia  in  its  prosperous  daya.  They  were  obtained 
doubtless  at  a  small  cost  frrai  IBomea 

The  prevailing  warmth  and  moistmre  of  Borneo,  acting  upon 
its  rich  soil,  have  covered  it  with  forest ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  country  which,  if  brought  under  cultivation  like  Java,  would 
even  exceed  it  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  produo 
tions.      The  planters  of  Java  are    so  well  aware  of  this,  that 

they 
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they  baTe  demed  to  fovm  setdemente  for  sagsr  pkntationa^ 
for  whicli  tke  toil  is  known  to  be  better  adapted  thui  in  Jara ; 
but  the  want  of  labour  bat  been  an  insiipCTid>le  ofaatack,  no 
dixnese  being  pennitted  to  enter  tiiie  counkr j.  It  it  believed  to 
be  capable  of  sopporting  at  least  a  bnadied  millioBa  of  people,  and 
poaseased  of  every  requisite  fov  the  sustenance  ef  civilised  man. 
Nine-tentha  of  it  aie  as  yet  an  untrodden  wildemms,  and  the 
remainder  is  snbject  to  petty  chiefiiy  under  wbese  barbarous  role 
neither  eonunerce  nor  agriculture  can  make  any  progress^  and 
the  eznbcsant  liefaes  of  nature  are  as  useless  to  themselves  as  to 
the  world. 

The  Sultan  of  Brunei,  who  claims  the  sorereignty  over  the 
independent  portion  of  Borneo^  is  a  mere  shadow  of  royalty.  His 
government  is  weak  and  corrupt,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  im- 
provement. It  can  neither  dispense  justice  nor  compel  obedience, 
and  a  general  lawlessness  prevails.  There  is  a  system  in  the 
interior  called  the  serra  or  forced  trade.  Any  noble  who  may 
think  proper  goes  to  a  tribe  with  cloth  or  some  other  c«mimodity, 
and  calling  upon  the  chief  orders  him  to  divide  it  among  his 
people.  He  then  demands  as  ite  price  a  suan  enormously 
exceeding  its  valne^  and  debts  thus  unaveiidably  incurred  ooable 
him  to  fficercise  a  fearful  oppression  for  years,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  their  Uquidation  te  carry  off  children  into  slavery. 
This  nominal  sovereign  draws  from  his  kmgdom  a  revenue  of 
S500iL  a  year.  The  city  of  Brunei,  the  capital,  with  its  25,000 
inhabitants,  presents  an  aspect  of  the  moot  squalid  poverty.  The 
Sultan's  palace  is  a  rude  bam.  He  and  lus  nobles  are  said  to 
deplore  ihe  condition  of  their  country,  but  do  not  comprehend 
that  it  is  the  consequence  of  their  own  rapacity.  Tliere  is  no 
regular  system  of  taxation,  and  the  aborigines  suffer  so  severely 
from*  exactions  that  in  despair  they  cultivate  less  and  less  every 
year,  and  look  to  the  jungle  instead  of  to  theiff  fields  for  a  sub- 
sistence. The  late  Sultan  offered,  in  consideration  of  a  pension, 
to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  [of  his  country  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  country  of  Sarawak  is  governed  by  Sir  James  Brooke, 
under  a  oesskm  from  the  Sultan  of  BruneL  He  has  now  ruled  a 
territory  containing  a  mixed  peculation  of  a  qneirter  of  a  million  of 
souls,  for  ten  yeara  afanoat  wholly  by  minral  infioenea.  Sarawak, 
including  ito  dependencios,  poasessea  a  coaat  line  of  about  300 
miles,  and  presents  every  variety  of  wmtmcm  from  the  low  fertile 
soil  that  skirte  the  river  banks  to  the  lofty  nountains  that  rise  in 
picturesque  grandeur  towards  the  interior.  It  im  one  of  the  best 
watered  countries  in  the  world,  possessing  rivers  adapted  for  ships 
of  considerable  burthen.     The  exports  cooast  at  present  chiefly 

of 
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of  the  prodnoe  of  the  foietts  and  of  metak.  The  capitel  now 
numbers  15,000  inhabitantii  and  the  perfect  order  lASuAi  prevailt 
has  given  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  industry,  and  created  an 
emulation  under  which  in  a  rery  few  years  Sarawak  will  become 
one  of  the  most  important  trading  countries  of  the  arehipelagoi 
A  portion  of  the  north-west  of  Borneo,  which  has  been  recently 
ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  state,  and  includes  fine  forest-covered  plains,  with 
navigable  rivers,  and  districts  rich  in  mineral  producticHis,  in> 
eluding  gold,  antimony,  coal  in  abundance,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  and  possesses  a  more  industrious  and  energetic  popula* 
tion  than  most  other  parts  of  Borneo.  The  Dayaks  of  Sarawak 
have  become  exceedingly  expert  in  commercial  transactions,  and 
many  who  formerly  did  not  know  the  value  of  money  are  now 
active  traders.  A  Dayak  calculates  on  being  cheated  by  a  China- 
man once,  but  never  a  second  time.  A  steam  communication  has 
been  established  by  Sir  James  Brooke  between  Sarawak  and  Singar 
pore,  by  which  Chinese  emigrants  are  granted  a  free  passage  to  hb 
state,  which  they  are  steadily  enriching  by  their  industry  ;  for  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  aborigines,  although  their  progress  is 
satisfactory,  cultivation  depends  chiefly  on  Chinese  labour.  A 
Chinese  population  has  its  disadvantages,  but  in  Sarawak  it 
is  gladly  welcomed ;  the  people  soon  amalgamate  with  the  native 
race ;  and  as  that  part  of  Borneo,  like  England,  possesses  a  redun- 
dancy of  females,  the  Dayak  women,  many  of  whom  are  pretty, 
are  by  no  means  unwilling  to  unite  themselves  with  these  sturdy 
immigrants.  The  Chinese,  when  prosperous,  are  found  to  be 
great  consumers  of  English  goods,  and  are  excellent  cnistomers, 
as  they  live  freely  and  are  far  from  being  parsimonious  in  their 
habits. 

The  principle  of  government  which  Sir  James  Brooke  has 
applied  with  such  remarkable  success  at  Sarawak,  is  applicable 
to  all  countries  in  a  similar  state.  That  principle  is  to  rule  by 
and  through  the  people,  scrupulously  abstaining  from  wounding 
their  pride  and  hurting  their  self-respect.  No  people  in  the-world 
are  so  sensitive  to  rudeness,  arrogance,  and  self-assumption  as  the 
Malays.  Sir  James  Brooke  at  once  recognised  the  importance 
of  this  social  feature,  and  his  first  and  greatest  difficulty  was  in 
exacting  that  habitual  courtesy  from  his  subordinates  which  was 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  scheme.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  innate  gentleness  of  the  natives  has  gradually  softened 
and  refined  the  rudest  Europeans.  The  government  is  more 
popular  than  monarchical.  Taxes  are  imposed  and  justice  is 
administered  by  the  assent  and  co«operation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  ruler  is  strictly  dependent  on  the  country  for  support ;  and 

the 
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the  population  is  consulted,  and  its  consent  required,  before  any 
new  impost  is  created.  The  militia  has  recently  given  place  to 
a  small  regular  force,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  people, 
who  thus  strongly  display  their  confidence  in  the  good  inten* 
tions  of  their  chief  and  the  security  of  their  freedom. 

Of  a  population  consisting  of  about  250,000  souls,  the  Malays 
number  from  30,000  to  40,000,  the  Chinese  3000,  miscellaneous 
tribes  15,000 ;  and  the  remainder  are  Dayaks,  or  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  these 
people  are  trained  to  habits  of  regular  industry ;  but  the  materials 
are  promising,  and  a  few  more  years  of  settled  government  and 
good  example  will  probably  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  their 
character.  Model  gardens  and  farms  will  bring  home  to  their 
understandings  the  practical  results  of  well-applied  labour.  They 
present  a  marked  difference  to  the  Malay  element  of  the  popula* 
tion  in  one  very  important  respect  As  Mahomedans  the 
Malays  are  impervious  to  any  impressions  from  the  Christian 
Missionary.  The  Dayaks,  on  the  contrary,  are  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  religious  instruction.  They  have  no  stubborn  prejudices 
or  fanatical  priesthood.  They  hold  a  simple  fiedth,  although 
doubtless  overlaid  by  many  superstitious  observances.  They 
possess  a  clear  idea  of  one  Omnipotent  Spirit  who  created  and 
governs  the  world,  and  they  believe  in  a  future  life ;  holding  that 
the  spiritual  part  of  man  lives  for  ever.  They  worship  no  graven 
images,  nor  do  they  practise  any  species  of  idolatry,  but  have  a 
general  sense  of  Providential  government ;  and  it  is  a  common 
saying  among  them,  *  With  God's  blessing,  we  shall  have  a  good 
harvest  this  year.'  The  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  the  Christian 
missionary,  but  hitherto  the  labourers  have  been  few.  The  ele- 
ments of  European  civilization  are  presented  in  Sarawak  in  con* 
nexion  with  a  Christian  government — a  combination  not  often 
seen  in  the  regions  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  subserve  the  high  purposes  to  which  it  is  zealously, 
but  prudently  and  cautiously  directed. 

The  first  attempts  to  work  a  coal-field  at  Sarawak  were  not 
successful ;  but  the  coal-fields  of  Borneo  are  believed  to  be 
almost  coextensive  with  the  island — a  circumstance  which  must 
necessarily  increase  its  importance  in  the  estimation  of  those 
powers  whose  possessions  lie  in  or  contiguous  to  the  archipelago, 
and  which  indicates  for  it  a  great  future  in  the  progressive 
civilization  of  this  r^ion  of  the  globe.  The  small  island  of 
Labnan,  the  latest  addition  to  our  colonial  empire,  is  well  situated 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
its  coal  is  the  best  in  die  Eastern  seas. 

The  succe;BS  of  the  Dutch  in  colonising  and  turning  to  their 

profit 
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profit  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  has  varied  according 
to  the  character  of  the  native  population.  In  Java  they  have 
found  a  gentle  and  tractable  people,  who  have  been  on  the  whole 
successfully  ruled  bj  the  instnunentalitj  of  a  native  nobility. 
But  even  in  Java  a  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  ev<dced,  and 
in  1825  an  iasorrection  broke  out  which  extended  oTer  an  area 
of  700  square  miles.  Two  native  armies,  each  10,000  strong, 
were  in  the  field,  and  placed  Dutch  supremacy  for  a  time 
in  considerable  periL  In  other  islands  a  spirit  of  revolt  has 
occasionally  manifested  itself^  and  is  at  the  present  time  con- 
vulsing a  portion  of  the  empire.  In  Celebes  an  incessant 
struggle  has  been  maintained,  for  no  intelligible  purpose  but  to 
establish  a  banen  supremacy.  The  island  yields  none  of  the 
productions  which  first  tempted  Europeans  to  the  axchipelago, 
and  probably  was  at  finit  only  valued  as  a  connecting  Imk 
between  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Celebes  is  a  most  re- 
markable island.  In  configuration  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
star-fish,  fix>m  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  one  side  have  been 
removed ;  and  this  very  singular  form  also  distinguishes  Gilolo, 
an  island  not  far  distant  fi'om  it  to  the  eastward.  The  bold  and 
broken  coasts  possess  several  excellent  harbours,  but  the  principal 
interest  which  attaches  to  Celebes  consists  in  the  character  of  its 
population.  Physical  causes  have  doubtless  operated  to  form  a 
people  essentially  difierent  from  any  other  in  the  archipelago. 
Its  surface  possesses  more  of  a  European  than  an  Eastern  cha- 
racter, presenting  on  the  coast  broad  plains  gradually  rising  into 
regions  of  forest  The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  (he  most 
enterprising  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Although  they  bear 
some  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays,  arising  probably  from 
a  common  origin,  in  every  quality  but  courage  ihey  are  essen*- 
tially  difier^it.  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  most 
skilful  and  adventurous  navigators,  they  have  never  adopted 
the  occupation  of  piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prahus  with  the  most  heroic  and 
desperate  valour  whenever  they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  tiian  submit.  The  poorest 
of  these^hardy  islanders  is  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a  European 
gentleman,  and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to  avenge  an  affiont 
by  the  death  of  the  person  who  ofibrs  it  A  more  than  Spsurtan 
training  is  bestowed  on  children.  The  males  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  are  removed  from  their  parents  lest  they  should  be  made 
effiMninate  by  indnlgenoe,  and  they  are  not  restored  to  their 
family  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  mairy.*    They  are  the 

**  Saeb,  at  kiit,  it  the  ttsttmcat  of  MsHe  Bnou 
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Phoenicians  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  there  is  not  a  coast 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  where  their  ships  are  not  habitually  seen.  These 
adventurers  leave  their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern 
monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  proceed  westward  until  they 
reach  Singapore.  With  vessels  of  peculiar  build,  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  tons  burthen,  they  conduct  almost  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  archipelago.  They  own  at  least  1000  ships,  the 
outward  cargoes  consisting  of  cotton  cloths,  gold  dust,  edible 
birds'-nests,  tortoise-shell,  trepang  or  sea  slugs  for  Chinese 
epicures,  scented  woods,  coffee,  and  rice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
jealous  and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  they  have  greatly 
contributed  to  diffuse  British  manufactures  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Seas.  The  political  institutions  of  this  energetic 
people  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Women  also  possess  a  status  and  an  importance  wholly  unknown 
in  savage  communities;  they  take  an  active  part  in  all  the 
business  of  life,  and  are  consulted  in  public  affiiirs.  The  native 
governments  in  Celebes  are  not  despotisms,  such  as  were  found 
in  Java,  but  elective  monarchies,  somewhat  resembling  the  old 
constitution  of  Poland.  A  woman  or  a  minor  may  be  raised  to 
the  throne,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  constitution  provides  a 
regent.  The  honour  in  which  women  are  held  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  Mahomedan  faith,  but  political  traditions  have  here 
proved  too  strong  to  be  counteracted  by  religion. 

Like  Java,  Celebes  became  a  temporary  possession  of  Eng- 
land, but  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  An  attack  was  made, 
under  the  British  rigime^  upon  the  native  king  of  Boni  for  the 

Surpose  of  regaining  the  crown  jewels  belonging  to  the  king  of 
lacassar,  of  which  he  had  wrongfully  possessed  himself.  The 
expedition  was  successful.  The  regalia  were  found  to  consist 
of  a  book  of  the  laws,  a  fragment  of  a  gold  chain,  a  pair  of 
china  dishes,  an  enchanted  stone,  a  scimitar  for  executing 
state  offenders,  and  a  pop-gun.  The  Dutch  have  recently  esta- 
blished a  free  port  at  Macassar,  and  another  on  the  northern 
peninsula  of  the  island,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  some  of  the 
trade  of  the  archipelago  frtim  Singapore,  but  it  has  not  hitherto 
met  with  any  remarkable  success.  The  population  of  Celebes 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  at  900,000:  if  it  were  as  well 
peopled  as  Java,  it  would  number  14,000,000  inhabitants. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  regions  on  the  earth's  surface 

'  which  have  been  more  conspicuous  for  the  diqilay  of  human  passion 

than  the  famous  group  of  iriands  extending  from  the  eastern  coast 

of  Celebes  to  the  western  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and 

known 
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known  as  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands.  Before  thej  were  yisitod 
by  Europeans,  the  Chinese  had  accidentally  landed  on  them, 
and  discovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg.;  and  a  taste  for  these 
pungent  spices  was  thus  communicated  to  India,  and  soon  extended 
to  Persia  and  Europe.  The  Arabs,  who  then  engrossed  almost  all 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  speedily  sought  out  the  country  of 
these  valued  productions.  The  Portuguese  followed,  engrossed 
the  traffic,  and  took  possession  of  the  islands.  The  wildest  dreanu 
of  avarice  were,  they  thought,  about  to  be  realised  as  soon  as  they 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  countries  in  which  grew  the  nutmeg 
and  the  clove.  The  tales  which  were  told  by  navigators  of 
the  wonderful  things  they  had  seen  in  this  remote  region  were 
generally  listened  to  with  a  smile  of  incredulity.  Thus  a  dis- 
tinguished geographer  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  with  that  learned 
incredulity  which  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  overcome  as  popular 
ignorance,  warns  his  readers  to  give  no  credit  to  such  ^  a  huge 
and  monstrous  lie '  as  that  there  were  in  that  sea  stones  which 
grew  and  increased  like  fish.  The  description  given  of  the 
Moluccas  by  De  Barros,  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  visitors,  was 
not  inviting.  ^  The  land  of  these  famous  islands,'  he  says,  ^  is 
ill-favoured  and  ungracious  to  look  at,  for  the  sun  is  always  very 
near — now  going  to  the  northern  and  now  to  the  southern  sol- 
stice :  this,  with  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  causes  the  land  to 
be  covered  all  over  with  trees  and  herbs.  The  air  is  loaded  with 
vapours  which  always  hang  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  so  that  the 
trees  are  never  without  leaves.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  black, 
coarse,  and  soft,  and  so  porous  and  thirsty,  that,  however  much  it 
rains,  the  water  is  drank  up ;  and  if  a  river  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains, its  waters  are  absorbed  before  they  reach  the  sea.'  Four  of 
the  Moluccas  are,  in  fact,  mere  volcanic  cones ;  the  more  northerly 
and  important  of  them  is  still  an  active  volcano,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  more  eruptions  than  any  other  in  the  archipelago/ 
De  Barros  also  gives  an  unfavourable  character  of  the  people, 

*  On  the  SOth  of  last  December  the  idand  of  Makian,  one  of  the  ^;roup  of  the 
Moluccas,  "was  laid  waste  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  a  temfic  Tolcanic 
explosion.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  the  horizon  to  the  south  of  Temate  (in 
"irhich  island  the  description  seems  to  have  been  written)  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  -vast  conflagration.  At  midday  on  the  29th  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  showeis 
of  ashes  began  to  fall.  On  the  following  morning  the  ^proond  at  Temate  was  foand 
covered,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  with  ashes  and  fine  saod.  At 
2  P.M.  the  darkness  was  so  intense  that  it  exceeded  that  of  midnight.  At  Makian, 
the  seat  of  the  eruption,  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  unable  to  qait  the  island 
perished  ;  and  of  those  who  fled,  many  were  killed  in  the  boats  by  the  falling  of 
red-hot  stones.  Not  a  living  creature  was  found  on  the  island  when  it  was  Tisit«d 
after  the  eruption ;  and  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  eight  feet  deep.  See 
the '  Homeward  Mail,'  March  21. 

and 
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and  says  that  the  islands  are  ^  a  warrien  of  every  evil,  and  contain 
nothing  good  but  their  clove-trees.'  The  Portuguese  had  just 
been  engaged  in  a  stubborn  contest  with  the  natives,  which  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  dislike  with  which  they  were  regarded. 
They  held  the  island  during  eighty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
disorder.  The  Dutch  drove  out  the  Portuguese;  but  their 
government  was  even  more  oppressive.  The  British  and  Dutch 
commercial  interests  then  struggled  for  supremacy,  and  massacres 
that  would  have  disg^ced  savage  tribes  chamcterised  the  inter- 
course between  two  civilised  nations.  To  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  commodities  for  which  the  most  extravagant  prices  were 
readily  paid  in  Europe,  the  merchants  rooted  up  the  clove  and 
nutmeg-trees  from  other  islands  on  which  they  naturally  grew, 
and  restricted  their  cultivation  to  Amboyna  and  Banda ;  and  the 
fabled  dragon  could  not  have  guarded  with  more  sleepless  vigi- 
lance the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  than 
did  these  grasping  Dutch  traders  their  gloves  of  spice  from  the 
intrusion  of  other  nations.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Magellens, 
had  discovered  the  Spice   Islands,   the   excitement   in   Europe 
was  almost  as  great  as  that  which  had    been  created  by  the 
discovery   of    America.      Vessels  returned    from    the    Eastern 
Seas  laden  with  aromatics  which  difiused  a  ravishing  fragrance 
and  perfumed  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warehouses  which  re- 
ceived the  precious  freights.     A  passion  for  spices  took  posses- 
sion of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  manias 
with  which  mankind  seem  to  be  periodically  affected.     It  was 
the  more  remarkable  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  on  which 
they  grew  never  used  them  either  as  condiments  or  medicine. 
In  Europe  they  became  instantly  and  immoderately  prized  as 
both.     They  flavoured  every  dish,  and  were  consumed  in  every 
form.     The  true  elixir  of  life  was  believed  to  have  been  at 
length  discovered  ;  and  the  most  wonderful  properties  were  attri- 
buted to  the  oil  which  they  were  made  to  yield.     The  universal 
demand  for  these  new  products  enhanced  their  price  three  thou- 
sand per  cent  above  dieir  original  cost ;  but  there  was  doubtless 
quite  as  much  of  fashion  as  of  taste  in  this  ctaving  for  the  new 
luxury. 

The  cultivation  of  spices  is  now  permitted  in  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eastern  Seas ;  but  from  the  extreme 

*  The  horrible  maasacre  of  Amboyna  in  1623,  when  so  many  unhappy  English- 
men lost  their  liyes,  originated,  as  is  well  known,  in  Dutch  commercial  jealousy. 
Vol.  111. — No,  222.  2  L  uncertainty 
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uncertainty  of  the  crops,*  it  has  been  fonnd  more  profitable 
to  grow  other  descriptions  of  Oriental  produce.  The  area 
adapted  for  the  production  of  nutmegs  and  cloves  has  be^i 
found  to  be  larger  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Thus  the 
nutmeg  now  grows  fireely  in  Java ;  and  in  1819  it  was  intro- 
ducecl  at  Singapore,  where  for  a  time  it  was  largely  cultivated ; 
but  although  it  produced  abundant  crops,  and  of  a  quality  even 
superior  to  those  of  Banda,  the  soil  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  trees,  which  perished  in  a  few  years^  exhausted  by  their 
profuse  bearing.  The  profits  of  the  spice  cultivation  in  the 
archipelago  are  now  so  small  that,  if  left  solely  to  free  labour 
and  private  enterprise,  it  is  thought  that  it  would  almost  entirely 
cease.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  revolutions  of  taste  for  these 
Eastern  productions.  The  passion  for  the  clove  has  subsided, 
while  the  consumption  of  black  pepper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  twenty-fold  greater  than  that  of  cloves.  The  importation 
of  pepper,  which,  in  1615,  was  estimated  at  450,000  lbs.,  had 
increased,  in  1853,  to  3,200,000  lbs. ;  while  that  of  nutmegs, 
which,  in  1615,  was  estimated  at  115,000  lbs.,  was  not  greater, 
in  1853,  than  200,000  lbs. 

The  I3utch  possessions  in  the  Archipelago  are  bounded  by  the 
Timor  chain  of  islands,  extending  westward  and  connecting  the 
Banda  group  with  Java.  In  its  geological  structure  this  chain  of 
islands  belongs  to  the  secondary  formation,  being  distinguished  by 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  strata ;  while  in  Borneo  and  other 
islands  to  the  north  the  primitive  rocks  prevail,  and  the  strata 
are  more  vertical,  and  contain  gold  and  tin,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Timorian  chain.  These  islands  do  not  seem  to  have  yet 
acquired  any  commercial  mportance.  Timor  is  about  the  size  of 
Jamaica,  and  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  Asia,  with  their  geographical 
areas,  are  as  follows : — 

Square  mUes.  Sqnue  xdUm. 

Java 50,000  Timor         ..  ..  18,500 

Madura  ..      ..  2,700  BaU 8,000 

Sumatra  ..      ..  160,000  Lombock    ..  •.  2,500 

Billeton  ..      ..  2,250  Smnbawa     ..  ..  8,800 

Borneo  ..      ..  200,000  Mangeray   ..  ..  600 

Celebes  ..      ..  70,000  Junduna      ..  ..  8,500 

Amboyna  ..      ..  1,320  Semao         ..  ..  200 

Temate  ....  32  Billeta  Isknd  ..  2,250 

*  Thos  the  prodace  of  cloves  in  Amboyna,  which  in  184«  was  869,727  lbs., 
feU  off  in  1854  to  89,928  Ibfl.  In  1856  it  was  617,250  lbs.,  and  in  1859  (oiy 
1 60,000  Ibi, 

In 
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In  addition  to  these  the  Dutch  Government  has  recently  taken 
possession  of  New  Guinea  up  to  the  meridian  of  141^  east  of 
Greenwich ;  and  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coasts  included 
within  the  nosthem  and  southern  extremities  of  this  line  an 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  vessels  sailing  from  various  ports 
of  the  M oluceaa  and  carrying  the  Dutch  flag.* 

The  use  which  Holland  has  made  of  these  great  possessions  is 
indicated  in  her  past  history.  In  none  of  the  islands,  Java  excepted, 
is  any  native  machinery  interposed  between  the  European  Govern- 
ment and  the  native  population.  The  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion are  proportionably  great,  and  much  vigilance  is  required  to 
repress  native  insubordination,  and  to  prevent  outbreaks.  Although 
the  commercial  system  has  been  somewhat  relaxed^  jealousy 
and  suspicion  still  characterise  the  colonial  policy  of  Holland. 
Thus  she  has  endeavoured  to  bind  the  native  princes  of  the 
archipelago  never  to  cede  any  portion  of  their  territories  to 
another  nation,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government  She  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  rec(^nition  of  Sarawak,  and  even  protested  against  the  cession 
of  Labuan. 

The  nation  which,  next  to  the  Dutch,  has  the  largest  posh 
sessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  is  Spain ;  and  the  principles 
of  her  colonial  government,  although  in  some  points  similar  to 
those  of  the  Dutch,  differ  from  them  in  one  important  particular. 
Spain  has  in  all  her  conquests  kept  prominently  before  her  the 
TO-opagation  of  Christianity  in  the  lonsa  embodied  in  her  Church. 
The  Philippines,  therefore,  present  a  spectacle  which  contrasts 
strongly  widi  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the  East  Spain  appears 
in  the  archipelago  in  her  religious  earnestness,  her  ecclesiastical 
assumption,  and  her  gorgeous  establishments.  The  natives  of 
the  Philippines  have  generally  been  converted  and  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  observed  by  Malte  Brun,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  that  they  are  the 
only  people  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  who  have  improved  in 
civilisation  from  an  intercourse  with  Europe.  A  commercial 
monopoly  fortaed  no  part  of  the  Spanish  policy  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  islands  of  which  she  took  possession  produced 
neither  spices  nor  gold ;  moderate  taxation  left  industry  free ;  no 
check  was  imposed  on  European  colonisation;  liberal  grants 
were  made  of  unappropriated  land ;  and,  while  deriving  a  consi* 
derable^revenue  from  the  Philippines,  Spain  has  neither  degraded 
nor  oppressed  them,  for  slavery  has  not  been  introduced  or  sane- 

•  <  Jonnal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society/  1860.  Notes  of  a  Voyage  to 
New  Gmsee,  by  Alfred  S.  Wallace,  F.R.G.S. 
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tioned  in  that  part  of  her  colonial  empire.  The  Philippine 
Archipelago  extends  for  300  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and 
160  leagues  from  east  to  west.  A  range  of  irregularly-shaped 
mountains  runs  through  the  whole,  but  the  bounties  which 
Nature  has  showered  on  these  islands  have  often  been  neutralised 
by  the  terrible  forces  hidden  under  their  beautiful  exterior. 
They  are  often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  explosions 
are  so  frequent  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  common  occurrences. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  storms  so  terrific  as  there  during 
the  change  of  the  monsoon.  In  his  ^  Geographical  History  of 
the  Philippines,'  M.  Mallet  remarks  that,  of  all  the  colonies 
founded  by  Europeans,  these  regions  are  perhaps  the  least  known 
and  the  most  worthy  of  being  known.  The  number  of  the 
islands  which  constitute  the  archipelago,  their  extent  and  variety, 
their  teeming  population,  their  climate  and  wonderful  fertility, 
are  all  (he  says)  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration.  M.  Mallet, 
however,  entertains  a  somewhat  extravagant  expectation  of  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  when  he  thinks  that  they  may  become 
the  dominant  power  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  Philippines 
will  doubtless  increase  in  value  and  importance,  but  they  can 
scarcely  aspire  to  so  brilliant  a  position. 

Spain  has  retained  possession  of  the  Philippines  for  about  three 
hundred  years,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  appears  to  have 
been  characterised  by  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  to  have  met 
with  corresponding  success.  The  comparatively  small  number  oi 
European  settlers  would  not  allow  them  to  interfere  unnecessarily 
with  the  iiative  usages  and  forms  of  government,  except  so  &r  as 
a  conversion  to  Christianity  required.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  systems  of  government  adopted  by  Spain  in  her  colonial 
possessions  is  very  marked.  While  by  a  cruel  and  illiberal  policy 
she  justly  lost  her  dominions  in  the  New  World,  her  wise  and 
prudent  conduct  in  the  administration  of  her  Eastern  possessions 
has  produced  a  grateful  and  contented  dependency.  Spain  in 
her  extreme  need  has  often  appealed  to  tlie  PUIippines  for 
pecuniary  relief,  and  she  has  never  appealed  in  vain. 

The  colonists  who  were  attracted  to  the  Philippines  firom 
Europe  differed  widely  from  the  adventurers  who  rushed  with 
frantic  eagerness  to  America.  They  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Seas  only  a  delicious  climate,  a  bountiful  soil,  and  a 
simple,  hospitable  people,  very  susceptible  of  religious  impres- 
sions. Agriculture  and  conversion  seem  to  have  supplied  the  chief 
inducement  to  colonisation.  The  Spanish  settlers  knew  not  that 
these  islands,  covered  with  eternal  and  enchanting  verdure,  teemed 
with  mineral  wealth.  They  saw  only  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains  rivalling  each  other  in  the  variety  and  utility  of  their  pro- 
ductions. 
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ductions.  The  Philippines  therefore  became  the  abodes  of  steady 
industry  instead  of  wild  speculation,  and  that  character  they  still 
retain.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Spanish  colonial  goyemment  that 
the  native  who  cultivates  the  soil  shall  derive  from  it  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  It  does  not  recognise  in  him  any  territorial  right, 
but  land  is  held  on  condition  that  it  is  cultivated.  The  stipula- 
tions are  minute,  and  regelate  the  different  crops  and  their 
succession.  Sir  John  Bowring  is  of  opinion  that  the  Philip- 
pines afford  a  good  field  for  agricultural  investment  There  is  a 
labour  question  not  more  easy  of  solution  in  the  Philippines  than 
in  other  tropical  countries ;  but  all  nations,  even  the  most  opulent, 
have  passed  through  their  stages  of  indolence  and  inactivity. 
Sugar  is  the  most  profitable  subject  of  cultivation.  Wheat  and 
maize  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  there  is  now  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  wheaten  flour  for  all  classes.  Rice  returns,  on 
the  authority  of  De  Mas,  whom  Sir  John  Bowring  quotes,  a 
minimum  profit  of  24  per  cent  and  a  maximum  of  76  per  cent 
per  annum.  Indigo  will  render,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
100  per  cent  profit ;  coffee  will  double  its  capital  in  four  years  ; 
and  cocoa  will  return  90  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  present 
deficiency  of  labour  and  capital.*  Australia  and  California, 
Sir  John  Bowring  thinks,  will  hereafter  be  largely  if  not  wholly 
supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Philippines.  Mamlla  hemp  has 
acquired  a  high  character  in  Europe :  25,000  tons  were  shipped 
in  1858  from  Manilla  alone,  of  which  Great  Britain  received  on&» 
fourth.  Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains  and  in  alluvial  deposits, 
and  with  proper  machinery  copper  may  be  raised  in  abundance. 
A  sample  taken  from  a  lode,  seven  feet  in  width  and  only  four 
yards  from  the  sur&ce,  gave  on  analysis  44  per  cent  of  pure 

metal.t 

Spain  is  here  even  less  advanced  than  Holland  in  her  commercial 
policy.  The  heavy  differential  duties  in  favour  of  Spanish  ships 
fetter  trade  in  the  Philippines  and  are  injurious  to  the  general 
interests.  'The  increasing  importance  of  Singapore  will  probably 
soon  compel  a  change  in  Spanish  colonial  commercial  legislation.^ 

According 

*  These  estimates  are,  however,  considerably  reduced  by  Sir  John  Bowring, 
who  places  the  profits  on  sugar  plantations  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  of  rice  from 
12  to  20  per  cent.,  and  of  genend  agricultural  investments  from  20  to  SO  per  cent. 

t  Sir  John  Bowring*s  'Philippine  Islands,'  p.  280. 

t  Sir  John  Bowrinc  mentions,  among  the  curiosities  of  Spanish  commercial 
legislation,  a  decree  of  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  issued  only  a  few  years 
ago,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  vessel  diould  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  cargo 
from  China  or  the  East  Indies  unless  an  engagement  was  entered  into  by  the 
captain  to  bring  to  Manilla  five  hundred  living  shrikes,  a  species  of  bird  reputed 
to  be  most  useiul  in  destroying  certain  insects  which  were  at  that  time  seriously 
damaging  the  crops.    The  difficulty  of  catching,  caging,  and  keeping  these  birds, 

does 
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Aocaidiiig  to  aa  official  Report  delivered  to  liie  Spaiiish  Minisla 
of  Finance  m  1855,  instead  of  producing  a  clear  rereaue  to  ^nsi 
of  9,500,000  doHaiSy  the  Philippines  might  easily  be  made  to  jidd 
48,000,()00  dollars.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  fertile  soil ; 
minerals  and  marble  in  abuidaace,  and  forests  widi  trees  adapted 
ibr  erery  possible  use.  Nearly  four  hmidred  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent woods  from  the  Philippines  were  dii^layed  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Gums,  roots,  and  dyes  of  infinite  Tariety 
are  found ;  and  the  docility  and  intelligence  of  the  nadines  make 
them  incomparably  superior  as  labourers  to  any  Asiatic  or 
African  race  hitherto  subjected  to  European  authrailj.  By  the 
Report  of  the  British  Consul  for  Manilla  laid  before  ParHament 
in  1855,  it  appears  that  the  British  trade  with  die  Fhilippms 
exceeded  in  vmlue  that  of  Great  Britain  with  several  of  the  States 
of  Eun^,  with  Mexico,  Columbia,  and  Guatimala  combined, 
and  almost  reached  the  second  class  in  our  trade  with  Asia — the 
t9tal  Talue  of  the  exports  and  imports  exceeding  3,000,0001. 

The  islands  of  the  archipelago  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
a  fiivDuiite  resort  of  the  Chinese.  The  gold-fields  of  Australia 
and  California  have  of  late  proved  more  attractive  SBStil  the  recent 
outbreak  of  pomilar  jealousy  in  our  great  dependency.  Hie 
immigration  of  Chinese  has  received  repeated  checks  in  scleral 
of  the  islands,  bat  especially  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Boraeo ; 
they  have  again  and  again  settled  down  in  swarms,  hiiugiag 
widi  them  ihsir  indefatigable  industry,  their  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, and  their  attachment  to  agriculture.  Their  shiewdneas 
and  persevenmce  ought  to  render  lliem  a  valuaUe  acquiaitioo 
to  any  underpeopied  colony ;  but  in  competing  suecessftdlj 
with  Europeans  for  the  prizes  of  life  they  have  generally  drawn 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  the  dominant  class.  Their  morals 
have  been  objected  to;  but  it  is  to  their  commercial  saooess 
that 'they  owe  die  persecution  to  which  diey  have  been  exposed. 
Keen  but  cautious  traders,  they  seldom  failed,  by  watching  the 
markets,  to  forestall  competition  and  obtain  nearly  a  monopoly 
of  trade.  All  the  v%ilance  of  the  Datch  squadrons  in  liie  China 
Seas  was  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  continual  arrival  of  these  hardy 
labourers ;  and  with  little  property  at  first  beyond  tlieir  rugs  and 
rice-kettles,  they  were  often  able  to  return  in  a  few  years  to  their 
native  luid  to  enjoy  an  independence,  and  to  diaplay,  witli  no 
little  self-importance,  the  fortunes  they  had  acquired.  They 
bave  been  insulted,  plundered,  and  massacred  by  thousands  in  the 

does  not  Mem  to  have  etabemseed  the  Goyeraor,  hovever  it  mxf  hsve  pauM 
the  ekimen.  It  SMy  be  mmeoessMy  to  aM,  that  sot  om  bird  was  «ver  broa^t 
to  the  PhilippflMi;  which  ie^aearoely  te  be  J^wondened^aty  since  aU  irere  to  be 

'yroMs. 

archipelago ; 
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aschipelago ;  bat  nothiiig  has  been  able  to  aivest  the  irresistible 
stream  of  immigration.  In  Borneo  they  have  been  subjected  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  most  galling  oppression.  Their  settlements 
have  been  isolated,  their  intercourse  with  the  sea  has  been  cut 
off,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  starve  d&em.  By  a  most 
preposterous  and  contradictory  policy,  they  are  not  only  prohibited 
from  entering  the  country,  but  from  leaving  it*  In  spite  of  all 
llie  restraints  whidli  governments  can  impose,  these  people  will 
continue,  by  an  ordination  of  Divine  Providence  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  oppose,  to  escape  from  tiie  evils  of  a  redundant  popu- 
lation. They  are  the  only  people  who  can  adequately  develope 
the  riches  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  they  will  ultimately 
occupy  in  large  numbers  these  nnderpeopled  regions  of  the 
earth. 

It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  enter  upon  so  wide  a  field 
as  the  ethnology  of  the  Eastern  Arehipriago.  The  aboriginal 
races  are  various,  and  their  study  is  replete  with  interest  There 
is,  however,  one  mce  in  ihe  Philippines  which  presents  such 
remarkable  peculiarities  that  we  venture  briefly  to  describe  it,  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  us,  although  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
description  would  require  modificaticm  on  furdier  acquaintance. 
In  the  mountainoUB  regions  of  Mindanao,  we  are  told,  there  exist 
human  beings  in  so  low  a  state  of  barbarism  that  they  seem  to  bear 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa.  They  are 
well  formed,  nearly  black,  with  woolly  hair,  rarely  -exceed  four 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  li^«  chiefly  on  roots  and  fruit,  and  occa- 
sionally on  game ;  they  wear  no  clothes  and  build  no  houses,  but 
sleep  among  the  branches  of  ta«es.  They  are  without  any  form  of 
government  or  religion ;  their  voices  resemble  the  cries  of  animals, 
and  liieir  language  the  chattering  of  apes  or  the  chirping  of  birds ; 
their  weapons  are  a  bamboo  lance,  and  bows  and  poisoned  arrows. 
The  discovery  and  concoction  of  poisons  seem  to  exclusively 
employ  the  little  intellect  which  these  savages  possess.  The  least 
prick  from  one  of  their  arrows  is  mortal  and  jHoduces  an  inex- 
tinguishable thirst,  and  the  man  or  animal  dies  the  moment 
be  has  gratified  it  These  Negritoes  ascend  trees  like  mon- 
keys, seifdng  the  trunk  with  both  hands  and  applying  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  their  flight  is  as  swift  as  that  of  the  deer,  t 
Although  these  people  seem  scarcely  human^  they  are  not  inca- 
pable of  being  civilised.  One  of  the  race,  a  boy  who  had  been 
offisred  for  sale  as  any  wild  animal  might  haTe  been,  was  after^ 

*  An  exorblta&t  Ibe  f«r  a  lioeace  to  go  airsy  is  demanded,  which  pots  it  beyond 
tlM  power  of  the  majority. 

t  The  principal  featuree  of  this  description  are  given  by  M.de  la  Gironi^re,  in 
Earrs  'Natiye  Races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.' , 

wards 
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wards  seen  waiting  at  the  table  of  the  Governor  of  Tamboanga, 
and  appeared  sprightly  and  intelligent,  watching  every  sign  and 
mandate  of  his  master.  The  people  are  said  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  wild  tribes  of  Madagascar. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  islands  which,  although  not  strictly 
within  the  defined  limits  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  it  in  commerce  that  they  deserve  a 
brief  notice.  The  Ami  Islands  are  a  closely-packed  group, 
distant  about  sixty  miles  from  the  south-west  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  extending  over  a  space  of  100  miles  in  length,  and  from 
40  to  50  in  breadtL  These  islands  have  become  the  emporium 
of  the  south-east  comer  of  the  archipelago,  and  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  rich  islands  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  the  Australian 
continent  to  which  they  are  ethnologically  related.  They  are 
probably  destined  to  attain  considerable  importance  when  the 
northern  shores  of  Australia  are  settled  and  civilised — an  event 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  not  very  distant,  since  the 
recent  important  discoveries.  Indeed  the  future  intercourse  of 
Australia  with  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  will 
doubtless  be  very  g^eat,  and  a  highly  profitable  commerce  cannot 
fail  to  spring  up  between  them.  The  rich  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  of  Ceram,  and  the  islands  to  the  north  and  north-east 
of  Timor,  is  now  collected  in  the  Arru  Islands,  and  vessels  be- 
longing to  British  and  Chinese  merchants  annually  resort  to  them 
to  obtain  the  commodities  which  they  require  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  and  continental  India.  The  Amians 
possess  many  characteristics  in  common  with  the  people  of  New 
Guinea;  but  one  of  their  most  singular  peculiarities  consists  in 
the  value  which  they  attach  to  elephants'  tusks,  brass  gongs, 
and  huge  porcelain  dishes.  An  odd  custom,  and  one  that  is 
probably  unique  in  the  world,  consists  in  the  destruction  of 
a  man's  goods  on  his  death,  instead  of  a  distribution  of  them 
among  his  surviving  relations.  All  the  chattels  which  he  has 
collected  during  his  life,  including  tusks,  gongs,  and  precious 
china  dishes,  are  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  away ;  and  in  the 
villages  may  be  seen  heaps  of  these  fragments  of  property  which 
custom  or  some  singular  superstition  has  deterred  the  living 
from  appropriating. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  in  an  island  about  one-third 
larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  until  1819  the  resort  only  of  a  few  native  trading 

Srahus,  now  stands  the  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Singapore. 
ly  no  act  of  his  life  did  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  evince  greater 
prescience  and  sagacity  than  by  recommending  the  establishment 
of  this  settlement  and  its  erection  into  a  free  port     *  Take  my 

word 
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word  for  it,'  he  once  prophetically  said,  '  this  is  bj  far  the  most 
important  station  in  the  East,  and,  as  far  as  naval  supremacy 
and  commercial  intercourse  are  concerned,  of  much  higher  value 
than  a  whole  continent.'  The  correctness  of  his  judgment  was 
speedily  proved.  In  two  years  the  imports  and  exports  rose  to 
the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  In  1824,  five  years  after  iu  foundation, 
the  population  had  risen  from  150  to  11,000.  Singapore  exhi- 
bits a  remarkable  proof  how  the  sagacity  of  individuals  often 
anticipates  and  outruns  the  slow  action  of  governments.  For 
three  years  Singapore  was  not  recognised  by  Great  Britain. 
The  island  was  ultimately  ceded  for  a  pecuniary  consideration 
by  its  native  prince.  The  importance  of  this  settlement  to 
British  trade  follows  from  its  position.  Equidistant  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Canton,  voyages  can  be  made  to  each  with  equal 
facility.  It  lies  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Equator ;  but  the 
temperature  of  the  island  is  9'90  lower  than  that  of  many  other 
places  in  the  same  latitude;  it  possesses  an  ample  roadstead 
and  harbour ;  vessels  having  crossed  the  Pacific  from  the  north 
coast  of  America  meet  others  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
same  continent,  which  have  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  flags  of  all  nations  are  intermingled  with  the  streamers  of 
Chinese  junks  and  native  prahus.  An  ordinary  price-current 
often  contains  as  many  as  forty  different  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  archipelago. 

Batavia  is  the  exclusive  emporium  of  the  Dutch  trade ;  but 
Singapore  is  the  port  chosen  by  the  independent  traders  of  the 
archipelago.  It  appears  by  the  *  Singapore  Free  Press'  that 
there  were  in  the  roadstead  and  harbour,  at  the  same  time,  in 
January  last,  sixty-three  ships,  of  burthens  varying  from  2600 
to  150  tons.  The  prosperity  of  this  small  settlement  has  been 
of  so  rapid  a  growtn  that  it  resembles  that  of  some  American 
Western  city.  Much  of  the  trade  even  of  the  Dutch  depen- 
dencies is  carried  on  here  in  preference  to  the  highly-taxed  ports 
of  Java.  The  port  is  open  to  all,  and  there  is  no  impost  what- 
ever. Attracted  by  these  advantages,  native  traders  flock  from 
the  continental  ports  of  the  East  to  Singapore,  to  exchange  the 
manufactures  of  India  and  Chinii  for  the  valuable  productions  of 
the  archipelago.  The  resident  population  is  composed  of  fifteen 
diffisrent  nationalities,  of  which  die  Chinese  is  the  most  numerous. 
In  addition  to  the  immense  commerce  with  China,  India,  and  the 
archipelago,  Singapore  has  extensive  transactions  with  North  and 
South  America,  Arabia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius, 
Australia,  and  Continental  Europe.  A  few  figures  derived  from 
the  latest  returns  will  show  the  extraordinary  commercial  pro- 
cess of  this  small  settlement     In  1852  the  value  of  the  British 
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oports  to  Singftpore  was  637,98U;  hi  1860  it  had  risen  to 
1,671,09221     The  imports  from  Singapore  amoonted  in  valiKiy  in 
1854,  to  794,1052.,  and  in  1860  to  1,054,0422.    The  most  satis- 
factory featore  in  the  returns  is  the   marked  increase   in  the 
demand   for   cotton  goods,  as  it  proves  that  the   demand  for 
British  mannfactares  is  rapidlj  increasing  thfonglroat  the  archi- 
pelago.    In  1852  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  Six^apore  were 
of  the  yalne  of  452,927/. ;  in  1860  they  had  risen  to  1,079,09% 
The  great  archipelago,  of  which  we  have  taken  a  necessarily 
imperfect  survey,  exhibits  society  in  every  phase  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation,  from  the  primitive  tribes  inhabiting  the  forests  of 
Borneo  to  the  polished  splendour  of  Europe.    The  opulence  and 
trading  actirity  of  Amsterdam  and  London  are  represented  in 
Batavia  and  Singapore,  and  the  commercial  ^and  religious  exchi- 
siveness  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines.    The  fnture  of  the  maginficent 
islands  of  the  archipelago  must  be  a  subject  of  some  anxie^  tothe 
power  which  has  acquired  the  chief  dominion  over  them.     The 
native  states  are  clearly  incompetent  to  discjnrge  the  ordinaiy 
duties  of  government,  and  they  will  probably  be  gradually  ab- 
scn-bed  into  European  settlements  to  which  ihey  are  contigtious. 
But  can  so  small  a  state  as  HoQand,  widi  a  very  limited  popu- 
lation from   which  her  army  can   be  recruited,   permanently 
retain  territories   of  such    enormous   extent  and    pecmled   by 
races  bound  to  her  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  or  interest  r     That 
Holland  cannot  rely  upon  mercenaries  for  the  support  of  her 
colonial  empire  has  been  shown  by  iiie  revolt  df  her  Swiss 
troops.     One  of  two  results  must  follow  the  failure  fA  Holland 
to  retain  the  allegiance  of  her  Esistem  possessions :  either  these 
regions  will  be  abandoned  to  native  barbarism,  or  some  great 
European  power  must  step  in  to  restore  order,  protect  com- 
merce, and  caity  on  the  work  of  civilisation.    The  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago lies  between  Australia,  India,  and  China ;  therefore  any 
considerable  naval  powo*  that  should  establidi  itself  in  so  central 
a  position  might  intercept   our  communications,  threaten  our 
Asiatic  possessions,  and  cripple  our  trade.     We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  ^f etherlands  nmy  never  be  involved 
in  a  struggle  snch  as  that  from  which  we  hvre  recently  emerged. 
We  covet  no  territory  in  the  arehipdago ;  but  should  a  reverse 
befall  Holland  in  her  colonial  empire,  there  is  bot  one  nation 
that  can  safely  occupy  the  position  she  wfll  have  lost     The 
moml  power  of  Engliu^  is  already  great.     The  character  which 
she  acquired  during  her  short  possession  of  Java  has  left  a  deep 
impressicm  upon  the  native  mind,  imd  is  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  every  island  where  her  name  is  pronounced.     Her  flag 
is  not  merely  a  symbol  of  freedom,  but  a  pledge  of  commercial 
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procrpeiity  and  social  piogpress.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
island  of  Labnan  she  owns  not  a  foot  of  territory  in  any  portion 
of  &e  archipelagt>,  but  her  influence  is  as  greot  as  if  her  guns 
commanded  ereiy  native  capital  and  her  cruisers  were  seen  in 
every  sea. 

The  future  importance  c^  Borneo  can  scarcely  be  exag^rated« 
One  of  its  states  now  presents  an  example  of  a  well-governed  and 
progressive  community.  The  Rajah  of  Sarawak  has  achieved  one 
of  tike  greatest  of  triumphs.  He  has  constituted  out  of  the  most 
unpromising  elements  a  native  state  which  exhibits  a  model  of 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  gradually  reclaiming  a  people  from 
barbarism,  and  giving  them  the  blessings  of  order  and  law.  He 
has  caused  them  to  work  out  their  own  improvement  under  guid- 
ance of  a  superintending  intelligence.  The  enterprise  was  as  fiill 
of  genius  as  of  humanity.  The  irifluence  of  Sarawak  upon  die 
iuture  civilisation  of  Borneo  may  be  important.  Borneo  Proper 
is  still  steeped  in  utter  barbarism,  and  no  healthy  progress 
can  be  reasonably  expected  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  The  im- 
pulse which  will  convert  this  vast  island  into  aa  orderly  and 
progressive  country  may  be  communicated  from  Sarawak ;  and 
its  fatare  importance  may  even  bear  some  proportion  to  its  enor- 
mons  dimensions.  But  the  permanent  independence  of  Sarawak 
is,  we  fear,  not  so  fully  assured  as  die  friends  of  progress 
in  the  archipelago  could  demre.  It  is  exposed  to  two  dangers 
which  loom  not  indistinctly  in  the  distance.  It  may  be 
the  object  of  some  violent  outbreak  of  neighbouring  Maho- 
medan  fanaticism  exasperated  at  the  spectacle  of  a  Christian 
Rajati  governing  a  native  state;  or  it  may  be  endangered  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  European  power  which  has  always  regarded  it 
with  jealousy  and  makes  no  secret  of  desiring  and  looking  for- 
ward to  its  subversion.  Public  opinion  in  England  has  been 
strongly  expressed  on  the  achievement  of  Sir  James  Brooke.  He 
has  publicly  received  the  thanks  of  the  commercial  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  honours  that  his  Sovereign  could  bestow. 
It  is  impossible  for  England  not  to  regard  with  &vour  and  wateh 
with  interest  so  remarkable  an  application  of  her  own  principles 
of  government  in  a  territory  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  seat 
of  savage  lawlessness  and  crime.*  Public  indignation  would 
assuredly  be  strongly  manifested  if  by  any  act  of  treachery  or 
violence  the  integrity  and  independence  of  a  country  which  had 
excited  so  strong  and  general  an  interest  should  be  overthrown. 
Some   intetfeience   could  probaMy  be   demanded  by  opinion. 

*  The  fbrmer  practice  of  head-fatmtSng  has  been  completely  abAndoned. 
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The  flag  of  Sarawak  has,  we  believe,  been  recognised  by  Great 
Britain.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  as  a  rule  protectorates  are 
desirable  arrangements  or  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of  a 
small  community ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  Sarawak,  it  might  be 
plausibly  contended  that  a  protectorate  could  not  entail  any  incon« 
venient  obligations;  and  that  it  would  constitute  an  effectual 
security  against  hostile  designs,  if  any  such  exist,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  Mahomedan  conspiracies  and  European  machinations.  It 
might  also  produce  a  salutary  influence  upon  independent  Bor- 
neo, and  prepare  the  way  for  an  extension  of  British  influence 
in  that  direction,  should  the  course  of  events  ever  justify  or 
require  it. 

This  great  region  may  be  hereafter  one  of  the  most  important 
that  is  occupied  by  the  dispersed  and  diversified  human  family, 
and  no  long  period  may  elapse  before  islands  upon  which  Pro- 
vidence has  showered  some  of  its  choicest  blessings  will  exhibit 
a  far  higher  social  and  political  development  than  they  at  pre^ 
sent  seem  to  promise ;  Europe  and  America  may  hereafter  even 
find  rivals  in  countries  which  now  occupy  scarcely  a  moment 
of  their  thoughts;  bays  shaded  by  groves  of  palms  may  dis- 
play forests  of  masts;  and  marbles  hidden  in  the  recesses  of 
virgin  woods  and  unexplored  mountains  may  be  wrought  for 
the  erection  and  adornment  of  temples  and  cities  surpassing 
as  much  in  their  splendour  any  that  have  hitherto  been  erected 
in  the  archipelago  as  they  will  excel  them  in  the  religion  to 
which  they  may  be  dedicated,  and  in  the  civilisation  which  they 
will  represent 


Art.  VIL— 27i(j  Life  of  the  Right  Han.  William  Pitt.     By  Earl 
Stanhope.     Vols.  III.  and  IV.     London,  1862. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  review  the  two  first 
volumes  of  this  biography,  and  to  commend  their  merits 
to  our  readers'  notice.  The  two  new  volumes  will  not  be  found 
to  fall  behind  their  predecessors  either  in  charm  of  style  or  in 
sterling  value.  Indeed  their  interest  is  greater,  in  that  they  have 
the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  much  more  attractive  period, 
and  of  dealing  with  it  for  the  first  time — since  eyen  the  feeble 
and  flickering  light  of  Bishop  Tomline's  biography  has  not  been 
thrown  over  the  history  of  Pitt's  later  years.  There  is  nothing, 
it  is  true,  in  our  parliamentary  history  that  can  equal  in  interest 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  stormy  contest  in  the  midst  of 
which  Pitt  rose  to  power.     But  after  this  opening,  the  first  half 
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of  his  career  is  monotonous  and  tame.  It  required  no  small 
literary  art  to  throw  any  charm  over  the  tedious  prosperity  of  the 
years  that  intervened  between  the  American  and  the  Kevolu- 
tionary  wars.  But  the  period  with  which  the  volumes  before  us 
deal  offers  no  such  difficulty.  The  biographer  is  embarrassed 
with  the  press  of  interesting  matter,  and  is  obliged  rather  to  guard 
himself  from  allowing  the  eventful  history  of  the  time  to  oust  his 
hero  from  the  prominence  which  belongs  to  him.  And  we  should 
assign  to  these  two  volumes  the  superiority  in  value  as  well  as 
in  interest  It  appears  that  Lord  Stanhope  owes  to  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  William  Dacres  Adams,  Pitt's  private  Secretary,  who 
still  survives,  the  communication  of  many  interesting  particulars 
and  important  manuscripts.  The  documents,  therefore,  which 
he  prints  for  the  first  time  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  per- 
haps more  so,  on  the  whole,  than  those  which  were  contained  in 
th^  two  first  volumes.  The  domestic  element  in  the  series  of 
letters  is  naturally  weaker.  The  Minister's  life  becomes  more 
wholly  identified  with  the  history  of  his  time,  and  his  friends 
become  more  purely  political.  The  correspondence  with  his 
mother  almost  entirely  disappears.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Melville  papers,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  King,  yield 
documents  of  great  historical  value.  The  only  episode — if  we 
except  the  tragical  death-scene — that  is  not  of  a  public  character, 
is  the  brief  history  of  his  short-lived,  soon  conquered  attachment 
to  Eleanor  Eden,  in  1796.  The  ground  upon  which  he  sup- 
pressed his  avowed  affection  seems  a  strange  one  in  a  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  also  the  possessor  of  the  then  lucrative  sinecure 
of  the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  a  letter  to  her  father, 
he  apologises  for  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  his  visits  by 
expressing  his  regret  that  his  circumstances  do  not  permit  him 
to  presume  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  Lord  Auckland 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
their  union.  So  notorious  were  his  embarrassments,  and  so 
overwhelming  had  they  already  become ! 

But  it  is  very  seldom  that,  even  for  so  brief  an  interval  as  this, 
Pitt's  biographer  can  travel  out  of  the  beaten  political  track.  His 
life  and  his  public  career  are  almost  coincident  The  Parlia- 
mentary portion  of  his  public  life,  which  occupied  almost  the 
whole  narrative  in  the  two  previous  volumes,  falls  naturally  into 
the  background  in  these,  especially  at  first  From  the  moment 
of  the  junction  between  the  Government  and  the  old  Whigs  to 
the  year  1801,  the  course  of  Parliament  was  unvaried  and  un- 
eventful. The  ascendancy  of  the  Minister  was  undisputed  ;  the 
Opposition  was  entirely  powerless  and  almost  silenced  ;  and  Par- 
liament met  for  little  else  than  to  register  the  Minister's  decrees. 
It  is  not  till  the  Catholic  Question  arises  to  disturb  the  even  tenor 
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of  Ills  domination,  that  Parliamentary  historj  acquires  its  usual 
interest,  and  the  animation  of  mrtj  government  is  restored.  So 
far  as  regards  the  latter  half  of  Pitt's  career,  the  interest  o£  home 
politics  centres  almost  exclusively  upon  the  net-work  of  difficulties 
which  arose  out  of  the  political  necessity  of  Catholic  Relief  and 
the  King's  conscientious  aversion  to  it. 

Lord  Stanhope  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  research  to  the 
strange  complicaticm  of  political  manoeuvres  which  caused  the 
interregnum  of  Addington,  and  so  seriously  hampered  Pittas 
closing  days.  The  changes  which  in  that  brief  time  passed  over 
the  political  scene  are  very  curious.  In  the  beginning  of  1801 
Lord  Grenville  was  Pitt's  attached  colleague ;  Mr.  Addington 
was  Speaker,  by  his  nomination ;  Mr.  Fox  was  in  bitter  opposi- 
tion both  to  Lord  GrenviUe  and  Mr.  Pitt  In  the  spring  of  1804^ 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grenville  were  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displacing  Addington.  In  the  autumn  of  1806,  Gren- 
ville, Fox,  and  Addington  were  fighting  side  by  side  against 
Pitt  And  yet  all  this  time  there  was  no  definite  question  of 
domestic,  and  scarcely  of  foreign,  policy  at  issue ;  and  Fox,  the 
only  man  among  the  four  who  can  be  fairly  charged  with  want  of 
principle,  was  the  only  man  among  the  four  whose  course,  for  this 
interval  at  least,  was  thoroughly  consistent 

Lord  Stanhope  certainly  succeeds  in  removing  from  Pitt 
much  of  the  blame  that  has  been  cast  upon  him.  The  diffi- 
culty under  which  Pitt  laboured  both  in  1801  and  1804  was 
a  difficulty  which  must  be  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  every  con- 
stitutional State — the  difficulty  of  marking  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  responsibility  of  the  Sovereign  ceases,  and  the  r^pon- 
sibility  of  the  Minister  begins.  In  governments  where  the  theory 
of  responsibility  has  been  worked  out  with  greater  care,  and  the 
attributes  of  each  particular  officer  are  more  sharply  defined,  this 
difficulty  never  can  arise.  Mr.  Seward  carries  out  President 
Lincoln's  views,  and  is  not  held  to  have  disgraced  himself  if 
those  views  differ  fix>m  his  own.  M.  Walewski  and  M.  de 
Persigny  must  have  been  made  a  score  of  times  the  instruments 
of  a  policy  in  which  they  could  not  coincide ;  but  no  one  thinks 
the  worse  of  them  on  that  account  It  is  a  well-understood  fact 
that  the  Emperor  in  the  one  case,  and  the  President  in  the  other, 
bear  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  acts  which  are  done  in  their 
name.  But  in  England  the  case  is  very  different  We  have 
eased  the  descent  firom  a  monarchy  that  once  was  absolute  to  the 
indefinable  balance  of  power  under  which  we  at  present  lire,  by 
the  convenient  help  of  constitutional  fictions.  Our  theory,  as  it 
stands,  is  that  the  Sovereign  exerts  all  the  power  of  the  executive, 
while  his  Minister  bears  all  the  responsibility.  Of  course  in  its 
literal  sense  this  never  has  been  true,  and  never  can  be.     No 
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honourable  man,  scarcely  any  sane  man,  would  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  that  another  might  think  fit,  without  consulting  him, 
to  do.  Ministers  have  always  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  their 
retaining  office,  that  in  the  main  the  policy  of  the  Sovereign  shall 
be  guided  by  their  advice.  But  no  Minister  has  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  this  claim  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  Sovereign  to 
a  mere  cypher.  Notorious  cases  have  more  than  once  arisen — 
and  doubtless  there  have  been  many  more  which  have  never  come 
to  light — in  which  the  Sovereign  has,  as  it  were,  turned  to  bay, 
and  has  adhered  to  his  refusal  to  adopt  some  distasteful  course  in 
spite  of  the  Minister's  threats  of  resignation.  ^  I  had  rather  go 
iNfeck  to  Germany,'  was  the  common  form  in  which  Sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  were  wont  to  announce  to  their  Ministers 
that  the  limits  of  pliability  had  been  reached.  It  is  difficult, 
when  matters  have  come  to  this  pass,  to  say  what  a  constitutional 
Minister  ought  to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  hard  to  say 
that  he  is  to  remain  in  office,  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  a  policy 
that  is  not  his  own,  and  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies, 
perhaps  of  his  former  friends,  for  sacrificing  his  principles  and 
his  pledges  to  the  fascinations  of  place  and  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  resigpaation  may  involve  the  most  serious  dangers. 
The  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  Sovereign,  or 
the  state  of  affairs  at  home  or  abroad,  may  be  such,  that  his 
continuance  in  office  is  the  only  mode  of  averting  evils  which 
may  threaten  the  deepest  interests,  perhaps  the  very  existence  of 
the  realm.  Either  alternative  seems  equally  intolerable.  Every 
Minister  will  decide  the  question  more  in  accordance  with  his 
own  feelings  than  in  deference  to  any  fixed  rule  of  action.  But 
the  insoluble  difficulties  of  the  problem  ought  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
condemnation  of  bystanders  or  historians.  One  Minister  may 
elect  to  be  true  to  his  pledges :  another  may  elect  to  break  them 
for  his  country's  sake.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  justice 
that  one  is  more  culpable  than  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  difficulties  must  arise.  Keen  constitu- 
tionalists seem  to  have  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  King,  some- 
how or  other,  must  be  made  to  give  way.  But  Sovereigns  are 
men,  and  have  scruples  and  strcmg  convictions  like  other  men. 
For  the  sake  of  the  public  weal  they  renounce  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  action  which  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  enjoy. 
They  bow  their  necks  silently  to  a  yoke  which  must  often 
be  galling  to  men  of  warm  feelings  and  active  minds.  It  is 
happy  for  England  that,  since  the  Revolution,  her  Sovereigns 
have  been  almost  uniformly  willing  to  offer  what  must  frequently 
have  been  felt  as  a  humiliating  submission  to  views  and  wishes 
the  most  repugnant  to  their  own.  It  would  have  scarcely  been 
possible,  considering  the  gravity  of  the  subject-matters  that  have 
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often  been  in  issue,  antecedently  to  have  calciilated  on  so  uniform 
a  facility  of  disposition.  But  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
expect  that  such  a  complaisance  should  be  absolutely  without 
limit.  There  are  subjects  upon  which  no  man  of  common  spirit 
or  common  conscience  can  tolerate  to  be  made  the  tool  of  opinions 
not  his  own.  There  are  compliances  diat  leave  behind  them  a 
remorse  and  a  self-contempt  for  which  ten  times  the  greatness  of 
an  English  Sovereign  would  be  a  miserable  repayment.  Such 
a  subject  was  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  would  be  idle  labour 
to  blow  up  again  the  embers  of  a  controversy  that  is  thoroughly 
forgotten.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  now.  All  are  agreed  that  it  was  no  breach  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  and  that  whatever  evil  fruits  it  has  in  practice  bome^ 
far  greater  evils  would  have  resulted  from  its  being  withheld. 
But,  in  the  year  1800,  the  mass  of  English  opinion  was  the  other 
way.  Enlightened  .men,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Castlereagb, 
and  Mr.  Canning,  who  saw  beyond  their  age,  recognised  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  granted,  and  that  it  would  be  granted  under 
worse  conditions  if  the  grievance  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
systematic  agitation.  But  neither  the  mass  of  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  nor  the  majority  of  the  two  Houses, 
shared  this  view ;  and  the  King,  who,  though  shrewd,  was  not 
far-seeing,  held  it  in  especial  detestation.  He  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  Such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  though  probably 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  those  who  fhimed  it,  was  far 
from  being  untenable.  Ancient  oaths,  framed  with  a  regard  to 
circumstances  that  have  ceased  to  operate,  are  apt  to  ensnare 
tender  consciences  by  their  ambiguity.  But  whether  the  King 
was  right  or  wrong  in  the  interpretation  of  his  oath,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  held  it  very  sincerely,  and  that  he  was  confirmed 
in  it  by  the  two  highest  authorities  to  whom  he  could  appeal. 
Both  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
took  the  strong  Protestant  view  of  the  question.  Whether  Lord 
Loughborough's  convictions  on  this  point  were  purely  disinte- 
rested, it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss.  The  more  his  character 
and  career  are  examined  by  successive  historians,  the  more  piti- 
fully they  show.  But  he  contrived  thoroughly  to  inoculate  the 
King's  mind  with  the  scruples  which  he  only  simulated  him- 
self. The  letters  which  passed  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
some  of  which  are  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  the  first  time 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  reader's  mind  of  the  entire  sincerity 
of  the  King's  convictions,  and  of  the  pain  it  caused  him  to 
carry  them  out.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  slo- 
venly to  the  last  degree ;  but  the  very  haste  and  carelessness  of 
their  composition  is  in  some  sense  an  evidence  that  they  were  a 
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fidthfol  and  unvarnished  picture  of  his  thoughts.  The  language 
which  he  is  recorded  to  have  held  in  conversation  about  this 
time  is  equally  decisive  of  his  sincerity : — 

^  Under  sooh  ciroumstances,  and  as  if  to  tranquillize  his  mind,  he 
reverted  again  and  again  to  the  religious  obligation  which  he  con- 
ceived to  bind  him.  One  morning — so  his  fiuthfiil  equerry  General 
Ghurth  many  years  afterwards  related — he  desired  his  Coronation  Oath 
to  be  once  more  read  out  to  him,  and  then  burst  forth  into  some  pas- 
sionate exclamations :  '^  Where  is  that  power  oa  earth  to  absolve  me 
from  the  due  observance  of  every  sentence  of  that  oath  ?  . .  . .  No — I 
had  rather  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door  throughout  Europe  than 
consent  to  any  such  measure  I " 

*  Another  day,  at  Windsor — this  was  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  the  month 
— ^the  King  tgbA  his  Coronation  Oath  to  his  family,  asked  them 
whether  they  understood  it,  and  added :  "  K  I  violate  it,  I  am  no 
longer  legal  Sovereign  of  this  country,  but  it  feJls  to  the  House  of 
Savoy." 

'  In  the  middle  of  February  the  King  fell  ill.  His  illness  was  at 
first  no  more  than  a  feverish  cold.  On  the  17th  he  saw  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  and  on  the  18th  he  saw  the  Duke  of  Portland.  With  the  latt^ 
he  talked  very  calmly  on  the  general  aspect  of  state-affidrs.  '*  For 
myself"  said  His  Majesty,  "  I  am  an  old  Whig ;  and  I  consider  those 
statesmen  who  made  barrier-treaties  and  conducted  the  ten  last  years 
of  the  Succession  War  the  ablest  we  ever  had."  The  Duke  only 
noticed  as  unusual  that  the  King  spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  But 
it  IB  remarkable  in  this  conversation  that  George  the  Third  discerned, 
what  since  his  time  has  become  much  more  apparent,  how,  not  by  any 
sudden  change,  but  by  the  gradual  progress  of  events,  the  Whig  party 
has  drifted  away  from  its  first  position  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  come  round  to  occupy  the  original  ground  of  its  opponents.' — 
voL  iii.  pp.  292,  293. 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  such  feelings  he  should  have  refused 
to  entertain  the  propositions  upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet 
had  agreed.  As  soon  as  his  resolution  was  intimated  to  the 
Minister,  the  latter  appears  to  have  recognised  the  hopelessness 
of  struggling  against  it,  and  resigned  without  even  demanding  a 
personal  interview.  The  suddenness  with  which  this  step  was 
taken  at  a  moment  when  his  power  in  Parliament  was  more 
unquestioned  than  ever,  caused  much  surprise  and  some  suspicion. 
The  suspicion  was  without  ground.  The  rumours  which  were 
current  at  the  time  to  the  effect  that  the  Catholic  claims  had 
only  afforded  a  colourable  pretext  for  escaping  from  the  humilia* 
tion  of  making  a  peace  which  had  become  inevitable,  have  been 
laid  aside  by  general  consent.  The  documents  which  have  been 
published  in  later  times  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  malignant 
insinuations  with  which  Lord  Auckland  took  occasion  to  repay 
the  favour  of  his  early  patron.     At  least,  if  Pitt  ever  entertained 
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any  such  idea,  lie  never  breathed  it  to  any  human  beiag.  Nor 
were  the  colleagues  who  acted  with  him  the  most  cordially  upoft 
this  question,  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer,  eithor  consoioiis 
of  any  such  manceuvre,  or  aware  of  any  point  in  his  conduct 
which  would  suggest  the  need  of  such  an  explanation.  Fox's 
^juggle/  and  Lord  Auckland's  ^  mystery/  were  figments  of  their 
own  distempered  minds.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Brougham, 
no  modem  authority  of  importance  has  adopted  them.  In  tmtfa 
the  grounds  of  Pitt's  conduct  were  so  obvious  that  the  mysteij 
is  mther  that  any  party  spirit  can  have  mistaken  ihem.  Without 
passing  an  actual  pledge,  he  had  allowed  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  that  the  Ministry  was  favourable  to  them,  and 
that  it  would  be  in -a  much  better  position  for  considerii^  their 
claims  when  the  Union  with  England  had  become  law.  On  the 
strength  of  these  assurances,  which  probably  did  not  lose  either  in 
force  or  precision  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Catholics  gave  the  project  their  support  It  is  very  clear 
that  opposed  as  it  was  both  by  the  secret  treason  of  some,  and 
the  unconcealed  self-interest  of  many,  it  never  could  have  been 
carried  if  the  Catholics  had  opposed  it  Pitt  felt  himself  bound 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  value  received.  .  He  did  not  think  himself 
at  liberty,  after  he  had  gained  his  object,  to  repudiate  the 
understanding  on  which  the  votes  that  gained  it  were  given. 
And  when  he  found  in  the  King's  persistency  an  unexpected 
and  insuperable  obstacle,  his  only  mode  of  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility where  it  really  lay  was  to  resign.  A  contrary  view  of 
political  morality  has  been  so  often  sanctioned  within  the  last 
thirty  years  by  distinguished  statesmen  of  all  parties,  that  Pitt's 
scruples  upon  the  subject  of  breaking  implied  promises  may 
appear  Quixotic.  But  no  one  who  applies  to  public  affairs  the 
morality  of  private  life,  will  doubt  that  Pitt  was  in  the  right 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  King  was  in  the  wrong.  Of 
the  two,  his  grounds  of  action  were  the  strongest :  for  while  Pitt 
was  only  fulfilling  an  implied  engagement,  the  King  was  keeping 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  solemn  oath.  Such  has  not,  however, 
been  the  judgment  which  it  has  been  fashionable  with  Liberal 
historians  and  critics  to  pronounce.  In  fact  their  principal 
motive  for  sparing  Pitt  in  respect  to  this  transaction,  appears 
to  have  been  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  turn  the  full 
force  of  their  animosity  upon  the  King.  Fox's  opinion  of 
the  scruple  entertained  by  the  King  was,  that  ^  the  mention  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  was  one  of  the  most  impudent  and  dis- 
gusting pieces  of  hypocrisy  he  had   seen.'*      If  he  jndged  of 
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the  King's  esteem  for  his  oath  bj  the  esteem  which  he  hunself 
had  shown  in  1783  for  his  own  most  solenm  aasererations,  he 
coold  not  well  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  If  «t  any  time  of 
his  life  he  had  professed  to  take  an  important  political  step,  out 
<^  a  regard  for  his  own  previous  promises,  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  most  justly  designated  by  the  vigorous  epithets  we 
have  quoted.  The  fiiry  with  whidb  his  later  followers  have 
attacked  the  King's  persistency  on  this  occasion  is  less  intelligible. 
One  would  have  thought  that  that  persistency  was  exacted  by 
ihe  most  rudimentary  principles  of  honour.  His  view  of  the 
bearing  of  his  Coronation  Oath  might  have  been  erroneous ;  but 
it  was  the  belief  of  many  persons  far  more  gifted  and  far  inane 
cultivated  than  himself.  It  implies  neither  intellectual  nor 
moral  obliquity  to  entertain  a  belief  which  is  the  popular  per- 
suasion of  tne  age.  And,  assuming  that  it  really  was  his  belief 
it  was  not  only  natural  that  he  should  have  acted  up  to  it,  but  he 
would  have  been  the  most  contemptible  of  men  if  he  had  disre- 
garded it.  For  the  sake  of  a  worldly  interest  of  no  very  pressing 
kind,  he  would  have  perjured  himself  of  an  oath  sworn  to  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  and  relating  to  the  most  'sacred  subject. 
Not  only  no  wise  king,  but  no  man  who  was  fit  to  associate  with 
gentlemen,  would  have  done  that  wnich  some  writers  inveigh 
against  George  III.  for  having  refused.  The  ^Constitutional 
duties'  of  an  English  King  are  a  matter  of  prudence,  not 
of  special  obligation ;  but,  even  if  they  had  been  imposed  by 
law  instead  of  by  a  vague  and  shifting  custom,  they  could  not 
have  bound  him  to  a  perjury.  Nor  did  the  importance  of 
the  question  in  any  way  affect  his  duty.  As  it  happened,  his 
decision,  though  of  great,  was  not  of  vital  moment,  it  embar- 
rassed the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims; 
but  it  produced  at  the  time  no  consequences  of  importance.  But^ 
if  it  had  been  as  momentous  as  it  was  trivial  in  its  immediate 
results,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  ^r  fame  of 
George  III.  in  the  eyes  of  posterity — ^to  speak  of  no  higher 
tribunal — that  he  should  have  forfeited  his  crown  or  his  life  in 
resisting  Catholic  claims,  than  that  he  should  for  expediency's 
sake  have  yielded  what  in  his'  own' belief  he  had  sworn  to  refuse. 
And  yet,  if  he  had  consciously  forsworn  himself,  he  would  have 
been  judged  more  kindly  by  many  at  least  of  his  critics.  It  is  a 
sad  comment  on  the  morality  by  which  historians  try  the  actions 
of  great  men,  that  Henry  IV.'s  abandonment  of  Protestantism,  or 
Charles  I.'s  abandonment  of  Episcopacy,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  moment,  have  not  been  visited  with  one  tenth  part  of  the 
invective  that  has  followed  George  IIL's  honest,  though  blind 
veneration  for  his  oatL 
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Though  Pitt  had  rightly  estimated  the  strength  of  the 
King's  determination,  he  hid  not  anticipated  the  depth  of 
the  King's  attachment  to  himself.  The  straggle  of  parting 
with  him  for  conscience'  sake  was  too  severe  for  a  mind 
already  shaken  by  insanity.  Before  the  new  Ministers  could  be 
installed,  the  old  symptoms  of  1778  returned.     The  attache  was 

Suite  as  severe;  fortunately  it  was  not  quite  as  obstinate. 
Lddington's  happy  suggestion  of  the  hop-pillow — which  Lord 
Stanhope  will  not  allow  to  have  originated  the  saubriqitet  of  '  the 
Doctor' — ^brought  about  an  amendment  before  any  steps  had 
been  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  But  it  was  a 
narrow  escape,  and  die  risk  that  had  been  run  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Pitt  As  soon  as  the  King  was  well  enough  to 
receive  the  message,  Pitt  sent  him  a  promise,  by  Dr.  Willis,  that 
he  would  never  during  the  King's  lifetime  renew  the  question  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  it  occurred 
to  some  of  Pitt's  subordinates,  who  were  sharing  his  loss  of 
office  without  sharing  in  any  degree  his  credit  for  magnanimity, 
that  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation  had  disappeared,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  resignation  itself  should  not  follow  its  example. 
Pitt  did  not  view  this  process  of  reasoning  with  absolute  dis- 
favour. He  would  take  no  step  himself ;  but  he  did  not  conceal 
his  willingness  to  resume  office  from  his  friends,  or  forbid  them 
to  mention  it  to  others.  But  to  Addington  the  idea  did  not 
seem  quite  so  natural.  He  was  not  so  much  impressed  with  his 
own  enormous  inferiority  to  Pitt  as  Dundas  and  Pelham  seem  to 
have  expected.  Moreover,  having  been  made  to  resign  the 
Speakership  by  the  representation  that  he  alone  could  save  the 
country  from  ruin  in  such  a  crisis,  he  was  not  inclined  to  faH 
between  the  two  stools,  or  to  become  the  victim  of  a  lovers' 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt.  So  he  gave  the  strongest 
possible  discouragement  to  Dundas's  modest  proposal.  As  soon 
as  his  reluctance  was  ascertained,  Pitt  interfered  to  rescue  him 
from  further  pressure,  and  suppressed  the  murmurings  of  his  own 
displaced  friends  with  a  strong  hand.  ^ 

Pitt's  inconsistent  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  very 
severely  blamed.  Even  the  calm  and  judicial  mind  of  Sir  G.  C 
Lewis  refuses  to  acquit  him.  *  Why,'  he  asks,  *  if  he  was  so  willing 
to  remain  in  March,  was  he  so  resolved  on  resigning  in  February ; 
or  why,  if  he  was  so  resolved  upon  resigning  in  February,  was 
he  so  willing  to  remain  in  March  ? '  No  doubt,  if  the  intervening 
fact  of  the  King's  insanity  be  left  out  of  sight,  Pitt's  conduct  was 
marked  by  a  levity  wortfiy  only  of  a  coquette.  But  this  fact, 
with  all  the  contingent  consequences  that  hung  on  it,  entirely 
altered  the  state  of  facts  upon  which  he  had  to  form  his  judg« 
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ment.  It  was  one  of  those  political  cases  of  conscience  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  which  a  constitutional  Minister  may  at  any 
moment  have  to  solve,  in  which  a  possible  act  of  patriotism  lies 
on  one  side  and  a  certainty  of  obloquy  on  the  other.  Whatever 
decision  Pitt  had  taken,  he  could  not  have  expected  to  avoid 
some  degree  of  blame  from  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  "view 
his  conduct  leniently.  Lord  Stanhope  puts  the  case  on  Pitt's 
behalf  as  forcibly  as  it  can  be  put : — 

'  I  would  venture,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  how  the  critic  can  feel 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  explaining  at  least,  if  not  in  justifying,  the 
change  which  he  here  describes.  As  reasonably  might  he  state  his 
surprise  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  not  willing  to  treat  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1805,  and  was  wUling  on  tiie  8rd  of  the  same  month; 
ihe  fact  being  that  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  on  the  inter- 
vening day.  The  intervening  illness  of  George  the  Third  affords,  as 
I  conceive,  a  no  less  olear,  a  no  less  sufficient  explanation.  When  it 
became  manifest  that  the  proposal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  had 
not  oxdy  wrung  the  mind  of  the  aged  King  with  anguish,  but  alto- 
gether obscured  and  overthrown  it,  the  dufy  of  a  statesman,  even  if 
untouched  by  personal  considerations,  acting  solely  on  public  grounds, 
was  then  to  refrain  from  any  such  proposal  during  the  remainder  of 
His  Majesty's  reign.  Loyd  Boman  Catholics  themselves  could  not 
expect,  could  not  even  desire,  their  claims  to  be  under  such  circum- 
stances urged.  Let  me  moreover  observe  that  the  restraint  which 
Mr.  Pitt  hud  upon  himself  in  consequence  was  one  that  came  to  be 
adopted  by  all  other  leading  politicians  of  that  age.  It  was  on  the 
same  understanding  that  Lord  Castlereagh  took  office  in  1803 ;  Mr. 
Tiemey  also  in  the  same  year ;  Mr.  Canning  in  1804 ;  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Fox  in  1806.  All  these,  with  whatever  reductance,  agreed 
that  on  this  most  tender  point  the  conscience  of  Greorge  the  Third 
should  be  no  further  pressed.  And  surely  if  the  ground  here  stated 
was  sufficient,  as  I  deem  it,  to  justify  Mr.  Tiemey,  who  had  never 
before  held  office,  and  who  owed  no  special  attachment  to  the  King, 
the  ground  was  far  stronger  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  served 
His  Majesty  as  Prime  Minister  through  most  trying  difficulties  and 
for  more  than  seventeen  years. 

'It  may  be  said,  however,  that  although  Mr.  Pitt  was  right  to 
relinquish  the  Catholic  Question  in  March,  1801,  he  should  not  have 
been  willing  to  resume  office  at  once  upon  such  terms.  If,  however,. 
the  Catholic  Question  were  honourably  and  for  good  reason  laid  aside, 
the  special,  and  indeed  the  only,  reason  for  calling  in  "  the  -Doctor  " 
was  gone.  Under  him  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  weak  one — even  far  weaker  than  from  various  causes 
which  I  shall  hereafter  explain  it  really  proved.  I  have  already 
shown  what  were  the  anticipations  upon  this  point  of  so  experienced 
and  so  far-sighted  a  politician  as  Dundas.  A  weak  Government  was 
then  in  prospect ;  and  that  at  a  period  when  the  national  intereste 
called  most  loudly  for  a  strong  one.    It  was  the  duty  of  a  patriot 
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Minister  to  avert,  if  lie  bonoiirably  oould,  that  eyil  from  hifl  country.  It 
was  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  service  of  bis  Sovereign,  if  that 
Sovereign  thought  fit  to  ask  his  aid,  and  ^f  the  question  which  had  so 
recently  severed  them  was  from  other  and  inevitable  causes  to  sever 
them  no  more. 

*  For  these  reasons  I  believe,  and  must  be  permitted  to  maintain, 
that  the  conduct  of  Hr.  Pitt  in  March,  1801,  is  free  frt)m  all  ambiguity, 
and  open  to  no  just  imputation,  but  guided  from  first  to  last  by  the 
same  high  sense  of  duty  as  distinguished  his  whole  oaie^.' — ^voL  iii. 
pp.  311-313. 

Whether  Pitt  was  right  or  wrong,  his  change  of  conduct  was 
intelligible  enough.  In  February,  1801,  he  had  to  consider 
which  was  the  least  evil — that  Addington  should  become  Minister, 
or  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  think  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  their  Government.  In  April  the  question  had 
wholly  changed.  The  notorious  illness  of  the  King  had  set  all 
suspicions  of  bad  faith  at  rest ;  and  a  change  was  threatened  far 
more  formidable  in  its  results,  and  far  more  irremediable  in  its 
character,  than  the  accession  of  Addington  to  office.  The 
question  which  he  had  then  to  decide  was,  whether  it  was  better 
that  the  Catholics  should  wait  till  the  King's  death,  or  that  the 
King  should  be  driven  mad.  As  the  erent  has  proved,  England 
would  have  flourished,  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  had  been 
chosen.  At  the  time,  however,  it  had  been  proved  by  experience 
that  the  Catholic  claims  could  have  been  postponed  without 
danger;  whereas  the  dangers  of  a  Regency  were  untried  and 
unknown.  There  had  been  no  Regency  in  English  history 
since  the  Reformation.  In  French  history  the  experiment  of  a 
Regency  had  been  exhaustively  tried,  but  not  with  results  of 
a  character  to  encourage  imitation.  In  any  case,  whatever  the 
expediency  of  the  question  may  have  been,  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  for- 
given by  most  men  for  having  declined  deliberately  to  drive  into 
insanity  an  aged  Sovereign,  whose  confidence  and  intimacy  he  had 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  for  the  period  of  seventeen  years,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  by  a  short  space  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics  from  a  grievance  that  was  in  a  great  measure  sentimental. 

His  conduct,  upon  this  as  upon  most  other  occasions,  appears 
in  the  brightest  light  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Fox.  As  long  as  we  compare  it  with  what  might  theoretically 
have  been  done,  or  with  what  we,  judging  after  the  event,  would 
have  been  inclined  to  recommend,  pcstions  of  it  may  seem  open 
to  doubt  But  when  we  compare  it  with  what  was  actually  done 
by  the  idol  of  a  whole  school  of  statesmen,  we  see  how  high 
Mr.  Pitt  soared  above  the  highest  ideal  of  Liberal  politicians. 
Mr.  Pitt  pressed  the  King  while  he  was  in  office,  and  spared  him 

when 
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when  he  had  left  office.  Mr.  Fox  took  precisely  the  opposite 
coarse.  As  long  as  he  was  in  opposition,  no  words  that  he  could 
use  could  be  too  strong  in  denouncing  the  religious  scruples  of 
the  King  and  his  supporters.  The  mention  of  the  Coronation  Oath 
was  one  of  the  most  disgusting  pieces  of  impudence  and  folly  he 
had  seen.  Eren  so  late  as  the  year  1805,  he  was  virtuously 
indignant  with  Mr.  Pitt  because  no  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  been 
recommended  from  the  throne — *  a  subject  so  important,  that  if  • 
it  be  not  speedily  taken  into  our  consideration,  no  honest  man 
can  say  there  is  anything  like  stability  and  security  to  that  part 
of  the  empire.**  A  year  passed,  and  most  unexpectedly  he  found 
himself  in  office.  Count  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  minister, 
very  naturally  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel  a  difficulty 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Question.  '  None  at  all,*  said 
Fox ;  *  1  am  determined  not  to  annoy  my  Sovereign  by  bringing 
it  forward.'  t  The  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  exercised  a 
marvellous  virtue  in  quickening  the  loyalty  which  had  slum- 
bered for  so  many  years. 

Pitt's  self-imposed  exile  from  office  did  not  last  very  long. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  he  had  been  too  well  used  to  power  to  bear 
to  see  it  for  long  in  other  and  weaker  hands.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  he  listened  too  readily  to  the  suggestions  and  innuendoes  of 
his  political  friends,  who  were  less  tolerant  of  inactivity  even 
than  himself.  Certain  it  is  that  his  hearty  support  of  the 
Addington  Government  grew  beautifully  less  with  each  succeed- 
ing year.  In  1801  he  was  almost  enthusiastic  in  his  champion- 
ship of  the  promoted  Speaker.  In  1802  there  were  only  occa- 
sional clouds  between  die  two  former  friends.  In  1803  Pitt 
treated  Addington  with  distance,  refused  him  his  advice,  and 
pointedly  abstained  from  commending  him  in  Parliament  In 
1804  he  joined  with  Fox  and  Grenville  to  throw  him  out.  When 
Addington  gave  way  in  consequence  of  this  combined  attack, 
Pitt  attempted  to  bring  his  new  allies  into  office,  and  to  include  in 
his  Cabinet  all  the  existing  Parliamentary  talent  of  the  country. 
But  the  King's  aversion  to  Fox  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 
He  could  not  forgive  either  his  share  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  open  support  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Jacobins.  Pitt  pressed  it  on  him  with  great  earnestness,  but  the 
King  stood  firm.  As  soon  as  Pitt  saw  that  the  King  would  rather 
fall  back  upon  the  Addington  Government  than  assent  to  any 
combination  that  should  include  Fox's  name,  he  gave  way.  Lord 
Grenville,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  preferred  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  new  ally  with  whom  he  did  not  agree,  rather  than 
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with  the  old  chief  with  whom  he  did ;  and  Pitt  was  accordingly 
forced,  in  Lord  Grenville's  words,  ^  to  eke  out  his  Ministry  with 
Roses  and  Dundases.'  With  a  Cabinet  thus  patched  up,  he 
resumed  office,  and  Addington,  Grenville,  and  many  of  the  old 
Whigs  who  had  joined  Pitt  in  1792,  now  rejoined  Fox  in  opfo- 
sition. 

Two  separate  complaints  have  been  urged  against  Pitt  on 
account  of  his  conduct  at  this  juncture  —  one  on  behalf  of 
Addington,  the  other  on  behalf  of  Fox.  Addington's  admirers 
have  been  comparatively  rare,  and  therefore  his  grievance  has 
found  few  advocates  to  press  it ;  but  if  any  one  was  ill-used  in 
the  transaction,  he  was  certainly  the  man.  He  had  been  enticed 
from  the  dignified  repose  of  the  Speaker^s  chair  by  an  assurance 
diat  his  acceptance  of  office  alone  stood  between  the  Crown  and 
ruin,  and  by  the  promise  of  Pitt's  cordial  support  He  had 
broken  no  pledge^  belied  no  profession,  and  had  not  committed 
any  evident  blunder  upon  which  his  adversaries  could  lay 
their  hands.  He  was  a  mediocrity,  it  was  true;  but  he  had 
always  been  a  mediocrity.  What  he  was  in  1801,  that  he  was 
still  in  1804 ;  and  after  having  been  lured  out  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  to  save  the  State  in  the  first  of  these  two  years,  it  seemed 
hard  to  throw  him  away  like  a  sucked  orange  in  the  second, 
because  it  was  Mr.  Pitt's  good  pleasure  to  return  to  office.  It 
is  true  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  no  promises  of  perpetual  support ; 
but  he  had  promised  his  support  in  very  emphatic  terms.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  bis  own  fame  if,  before  he  was  so 
profuse  in  his  professions,  he  had  realized  the  necessary  conse* 
quences  of  Addington's  incapacity,  and  had  recognised  his  own 
inability  to  stand  patiently  by  while  the  government  was  being 
mismanaged. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  passages  in  Mr.  Pitt's  life  have 
been  so  angrily  assailed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  cer* 
tainly  needs  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Fox  to  understand 
even  the  imputed  crime,  without  entering  upon  the  proof  of  it 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  that  the  circumstances  of.  the  time  demanded 
a  comprehensive  Ministry.  A  factious  and  powerful  opposi- 
tion would  have  added  seriously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  coontxy, 
in  the  midst  of  its  struggle  for  existence ;  and  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  a  factious  opposition  was  by  buying  up  the  possible 
heads  of  it  Therefore  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  give  office  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  Pitt  in  proposing  this  profitable  bargain  to  the 
King.  Those  doubts,  however,  have  been  generally  given  up^ 
If  need  were,  the  correspondence  between  the  Minister  and  the 
King,  which  Lord  Stanhope  publishes,  would  set  the  most  obsti- 
nate 
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nate  scepticism  at  rest  But  Pitt's  wishes  only  w^t  up  to  a 
certain  point.  He  desired  to  purchase  Fox;  but  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  price  which  he  was  prepared  to  pay.  He  had  no 
intention^  by  persisting  in  his  demand,  again  to  worry  the  King 
into  insanity.  There  was  the  more  reason  for  precaution  upon 
this  head,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  King  had  suffered 
a  return  of  the  old  symptoms  of  1788  and  1801.  To  avert  this 
danger,  Pitt  had  consented  to  abandon  the  claims  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  he  did  not  rate  so  much  more  highly  the  claims  of  Mr.  Fox, 
or  the  value  of  his  goodwill,  as  to  persist  in  his  case  when  he  had 
yielded  in  theirs.  This  was  no  sudden  impulse.  He  had  dis- 
tinctly explained,  both  to  Fox  and  Grenville,  that  he  should  yield 
to  any  objection  on  the  King's  part,  before  the  operations  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  commenced  by  which  Addington  was 
displaced.  It  would  seem  to  be  self-evident  that  the  course  he 
took  was  the  only  course  that  he  could  have  rightly  taken.  What>- 
ever  the  advantages  may  have  been  of  Fox's  presence  in  the 
Government,  or  rather  of  his  absence  from  the  Opposition  bench, 
no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  they  outweighed  the  dangers 
of  a  Regency  crisis  in  the  face  of  a  foreign  invasion.  And  the 
obvious  course  for  every  genuine  patriot,  under  the  grave  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  would  have  been  to  join  together  to  make  the 
strongest  Ministry  that  the  King  would  be  content  to  accept 
But  Lord  Grenville,  by  some  mysterious  process  of  reasoning  or 
of  temper,  contrived  to  persuade  himself  and  his  friends  that  the 
best  way  of  remedying  Fox's  exclusion  by  the  King  was  for  them 
all  to  exclude  themselves.  Accordingly  he  flew  into  furious 
opposition ;  and  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  Pitt's  concession  to 
the  King  in  1804^  he  changed  his  party  altogether,  and  for  fifteen 
years  acted  with  men  of  whose  pacific  policy  abroad  and  reform- 
ing policy  at  home  he  equally  disapproved.  It  has  been  said  by 
Lord  Macaulay  that  if  Pitt  had  persisted,  the  King  would  have 
given  way,  as  he  gave  way  two  years  later,  before  ^  the  immu- 
table resolution  of  Lord  Grenville.'  The  reply  is  very  simple. 
The  circumstances  of  1806  were  not  the  circumstances  of  1804. 
The  King  was  not  recovering  from  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  the  army  of 
Boulogne  was  not  threatening  the  English  coast ;  and  consequently 
Lord  Grenville  could  press  his  demands  with  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  Addington  was  no  longer  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  therefore,  in  default  of  any  other  leader  to  whom  he  could 
have  had  recourse,  the  King  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. But  the  haste  with  which  he  rid  himself  of  his 
*  immutably  resolved '  Minister,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  that 
offered,  showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  humiliation  to  which  he 
had  been  made  to  stoop.     In  1804 ;  it  would  have  driven  him 
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mad  ;  or  if  it  had  not  driven  him  mad,  it  would  hare  irritated 
him  into  letiiming  to  Addington  again.  It  is  dificolt  to  say, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  of  the  two  altem^ 
tives  wcmld  hare  been  the  most  disastrovs  for  the  conntrj. 

In  anj  case  a  lukewarm  enthusiasm  for  Fox  can  hardly  be 
imputed  to  Pitt  as  an  unpardonable  sin.  Pitt  can  hardly  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  bitter  and  rdtendess  hatred  with  which 
Fox  continued  to  regard  him.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  scnr-> 
rilous  abuse  of  Pitt,  in  which  we  know  from  Fox's  letters  that  he 
indulged  in  private  intercourse,  can  have  remained  wholly  un- 
known to  the  object  of  it  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Fox 
could  have  heartily  worked  with  a  man  whom,  at  the  time,  he 
was  designating  in  his  correspondence  as  a  ^  mean,  low-minded 
d<^,'  ^a  mean  rascal.*  It  is  certain  that  by  sndi  a  coalition 
Pitt  must  have  foregmie  the  allegfiance  of  many  of  the  stanchest 
members  of  his  pcurty,  who  looked  upon  such  an  alliance  as 
*  nothing  less  than  execrable.^  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Fox  could  have  been,  under  any  circumstances,  a  useful  instrof 
ment  in  carrying  on  a  war  which  for  tm  years  he  had  opposed 
with  such  unmeasured  vehemence.  The  man  who  could  wnte  to 
his  political  friend,  ^The  truth  is,  I  am  gone  something  further 
in  hate  to  the  English  Government  than  you  and  the  rest  of  my 
friends  are,  and  certainly  further  than  can  with  prudence  be 
avowed:  ^e  triumph  of  the  French  Government  over  the 
English  does  in  fact  afibrd  me  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  disguise,'  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  conduct  a 
French  war  with  vigour  and  success.* 

But  the  blames  and  the  regrets  of  historians  upon  this  point 
appear  to  be  very  vain.  If  Pitt  bad  heea  ever  so  resolute,  or 
Ge<Mrge  III.  ever  so  yielding,  it  seems  that  Fox  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  take  office  in  any  Government  of  which  Pitt  was 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  needless  to  arg^e  that,  considering  tibe 
temper  which  then  prevailed  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  exisdi^ 
necessities  of  the  empire,  any  other  arrangement  would  have  been 
absurd.  Lord  Stanhope  suggests  that  the  offer  of  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship  to  Fox,  even  if  it  had  been  refused,  would  have  been 
of  advantage  to  Pitt,  in  that  it  would  have  released  Lord  Gren- 
ville  from  his  engagements,  and  have  enabled  him  to  join 
the  Ministry.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Lord  Grren- 
ville's  difficulties,  which  were  difficulties  of  mere  temper,  would 
have  been  smoothed  by  so  technical  an  excuse.  If  his  party 
allegiance  was  in  question,  it  was  due  to  Pitt,  whom  he  had 
served  for  eighteen  years,  and  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  political 
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importance  was  dtte^  If  hia  optnicos  had  been  in  qnestion,  ihej 
assuredly  should  not  have  inclined  him  towards  Fox.  The  ^  co- 
operation^'  as  it  was  deUeately  called^  of  tiiie  most  extreme  advo- 
cate of  war  and  the  moat  extreme  advocate  of  peace  couM  not 
have  rested  on  any  congeniality  of  opinion.  Bat  as  his  sole 
motive  appears  to  have  been  his  desire  to  humiliate  the  King^,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  appeased  by  anything 
short  of  an  agreement  to  Mr.  Fox's  utmost  demands.  His  per- 
sistence should  noty  however,  be  too  hardly  censured,  far  it  was 
fraught  with  advantage  to  his  country.  If  he  had  joined  Pitt, 
he  must,  upcm  Pitt's  death,  have  become  the  leader  of  Pitt's  soe- 
cessors.  He  would  have  enjoyed  the  chief  share  of  the  influence 
which  Pitt's  great  ascendancy  secnxed  to  the  statesmen  who 
claimed  to  inherit  his  traditions.  In  that  case  it  would  have 
fallen  to  him  to  shape  the  polioy  imder  which  the  war  was  to  be 
terminated,  and  the  foundations  of  the  peace  that  fallowed  it  were 
to  be  laid.  He  would,  in  short,  have  taken  the  kad  which  fell 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  dejGftult.  In  such  transactions  Ins 
unreasoning  obstinacy,  and  incapacity  for  the  management  of 
men,  would  have  poorly  replaced  Lord  Caatkfcagh's  cool,  self- 
restrained  sagacity. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  these  petty  persanal  details  that  Pittas 
conduct  during  this  concluding  portiim  of  his  career  has  been 
arraigned.  The  whole  policy  of  his  administraticm,  the  whole 
of  his  system  of  defence  against  the  enemies  at  home  and  abroad 
\)j  which  England  was  beset,  have  been  assailed  with  great 
vehemence  by  the  Whig  writers  of  later  times.  Those  who 
assailed  him  during  his  lifetime  drew  no  distinction  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  phases  of  his  caieer.  They  did  not  pretend 
to  discern  any  di&rence  between  his  pvineiples  of  action  before 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France.  Fotx  and  Grey 
found  it  all  consistent,  because  they,  looked  upon  it  as  all  bad ; 
bat  the  writers  who  profess  to  have  inherited  their  principles, 
and  have  accepted  the  obligation  of  their  defence,  are  pvecluded 
from  these  easy  tacticsL  Lord  Macanlay  and  Lord  Russell  cannot 
i9-echo  the  invectives  of  Fox  and  Grey  against  Pitt's  financial 
and  commercial  policy,  because  that  policy  rests  on  principles 
which  the  Whig  party  have  siace  been  driven  to  adopt;  neither 
can  they  indorse  the  condemnation  with  which  Pitt's  successive 
measures  of  uniting  Ireland  to  En§^and  we»e  received  by  the 
Whig  orators  of  tl^t  day,  far  they  have  themselves  upheld  the 
Union  against  O'Connell.  But  they  do  not  on  diat  account 
abandon  Fox  and  Grey.  They  pass  these  errors  gently  over, 
and  content  themselves  with  remarks  upon  Fox's  genial  character 

and 
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and  Grey's  eaii j  promise.  But  there  is  a  portioii  ol  Pittas  career 
in  regard  to  which  their  hands  are  freer.  Mr.  Pitt's  mode  of 
confronting  the  sudden  perils  with  which  the  French  Revolation 
menaced  both  England  and  Europe  is  of  necessity  more  open  to 
criticism  than  any  other  portion  of  his  policy.  The  dangers 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  meet  were  in  their  nature  novel  and 
exceptional,  and  the  remedies  they  required  must  needs  be 
exceptional  too.  The  mode  in  which  domestic  sedition  is  to  be 
repressed  or  foreign  attack  averted  involves  no  principle,  and 
therefore  cannot  expose  those  who  censure  it  to  any  chaige  of 
inconsistency.  Recent  Whig  historians,  therefore,  have  taken  a 
course  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  taken  by  the  majority 
of  Whig  partisans  at  the  time.  Those  who  followed  Fox  when 
he  was  alive  upheld  him  while  he  resisted  Pitt's  policy  during 
peace,  and  renounced  him  when  he  inveighed  against  Pitt's 
policy  during  the  war.  Those  who  have  canonized  Fox  since 
his  death  cannot  follow  him  in  his  censures  of  the  French  treaty 
or  the  Irish  Trade  Resolutions;  but  they  make  up  for  their 
desertion  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  reproduce  his  denuncia- 
tions of  Pitt's  repression  of  Jacobinism  at  home  and  his  resist- 
ance to  French  aggression  abroad. 

The  first  part  of  the  charge — ^that  of  undue  severity  to  the 
Jacobins  at  home — ^has  been  repeated  frequently  enough ;  but  of 
recent  years  it  has  been  renewed  with  a  rather  gentler  emphasis 
and  in  a  less  confident  tone.  The  sacred  right  of  insurrection 
has  lost  many  of  its  most  devoted  admirers  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  yearsL 
Lord  Russell  himself  passes  over  the  question  of  domestic 
sedition  with  a  gentle  hand.  Possibly  he  did  not  feel,  after  the 
experience  of  the  year  1848,  that  he  could  denounce  ^Gagging 
Bills '  and  State  Prosecutions  with  the  unhesitating  fervour  that 
would  be  looked  for  in  the  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Fox.  For  a  hearty 
and  vigorous  reiteration  of  Fox's  attacks  upon  this  point  we  must 
look  to  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was  less  fettered  by  the  entangle* 
ments  of  office.  The  accusation  which  that  eloquent  writer  has 
recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  charges  the  Minister  ^  with 
harsh  laws  harshly  executed,  with  Alien  Bills  and  Gagging 
Bills,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted  upon  some  political 
agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecutions  instituted  against  others.' 
This  is  a  strange  hotchpotch  of  chaiges  I  When  he  wrote  this 
sentence  Lord  Macaulay  must  have  been  under  a  momentary 
delusion  that  he  was  describing  the  guilt  of  some  Turkish  Vizier, 
not  that  of  an  English  Minister.  England  was  not  governed  by 
a  despotism  even  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL  Ministers  did  not 
pronounce  the  sentences,  if  they  were  ^ cruel:'  nor  had  they — 

at 
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at  least  in  the  cases  of  treason  to  wliich  Lord  Macaulay  seems 
to  allude — ^the  power  of  instituting  ^unjustifiable  prosecutions' 
at  their  own  discretion.  If  such  things  took  place,  they  were  the 
fault  of  the  judges  and  grand  juries,  who  are  provided  by  the 
law  for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  against  &em.  Mr.  Pitt 
had  no  more  power  over  these  authorities  than  he  had  oyer  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  No  doubt  many  violent  things  weie  said 
and  done ;  but  they  were  not  said  or  done  by  Pitt  The  carnage 
practised  by  the  fnends  of  liberty  in  Paris  had  filled  all  classes 
with  a  horror  which  occasionally  extended  itself  to  the  judicial 
authorities,  and  hurried  them  beyond  the  limits  of  humanity  and 
prudence.  But  there  is  no  pretence  of  justice  in  selecting  Pitt^ 
who  was  neither  a  magistrate  nor  a  juryman,  to  be  the  scapegoat 
on  whose  back  all  the  sins  of  all  the  magistrates  and  jurymen 
in  the  country  should  be  laid.    Lord  Stanhope  very  justly  says : — 

*  I  do  not  conceive  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt  involved  in  every  act  of 
every  magistrate  and  every  judge.  I  do  not  think  it  bound  up  with 
all  tiie  judicial  decisions  of  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough.  Li 
several  cases,  then,  which  the  adversaries  of  this  Government  have  held 
foorih  and  selected  out  of  many,  I  do  not  deny,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
intend  to  show,  that  the  zeal  of  some  men,  and  the  fears  of  others, 
transported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  ri§^t.  But  that  is  not  the 
point  which  Lord  Macaulay  puts.' 

In  truth  the  responsibility  of  instituting  prosecutions  can  only 
attach  to  an  English  Minister  in  a  very  limited  degree.  If  he  is 
advised  that  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  has  been  committed  and 
can  be  proved,  he  has  scarcely  any  choice  but  to  order  a  pro- 
secution. His  responsibility,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  neglected 
to  do  so,  and  any  evil  resulted  from  his  neglect,  would  be  very 
deep  indeed.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  moment  the  order 
has  issued  from  his  lips,  his  responsibility  is  absolutely  at  an  end. 
There  may  be  a  show  of  reason,  though  a  very  slight  one,  in 
charging  upon  him  ^unjustifiable  prosecutions,'  if  such  there 
were.  But  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  blame  Julius  Caesar  as 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  ^  cruel  punishments  '  which  the  Judges  in  their 
discretion  may  have  thought  fit  to  inflict  He  might  as  well  be 
held  responsible  for  Lord  Kenyon's  fury  against  the  forestallers 
of  com. 

He  was  undoubtedly  answerable,  however,  for  the  repressive 
measures  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass.  He  procured  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
on  several  occasions ;  he  prohibited  secret  societies ;  he  assumed 
a  control  over  the  immigration  of  aliens ;  and  he  placed  both 
printers  and  lecturers  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  licences 
from  justices  of  the  peace.     There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were 
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curtailmeiits  of  the  liberty  tliat  had  for  many  years  been 
enjoyed  in  these  iaUnds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
foreign  to  the  system  of  government  which  Pitt  had  hitherto 
pursued.  The  question  is,  whether  they  were  justified  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself ;  or  whether 
they  were  a  feeble  concession  to  the  clamour  of  the  firi^htened 
country-gentlemen. 

It  seems  almost  a  hopeless  controversy  to  ^iecide.  There 
are  no  data,  no  fixed  principles  on  which  to  reason.  No  one 
disputes  that  attempts  at  insuirection  justify  a  proportionate 
coercion.  No  one  disputes  that  the  coercion  may  be  dispio- 
portioned,  and  may  degenerate  into  causeless  tyranny,  out 
between  those  two  limits  all  is  indefinite  and  vagae.  There  is 
no  standard  by  which  the  measure  of  coercion  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  measure  of  sedition.  To  say  that  the  coercion  must  be  no 
greater  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  is  merely  to  shroud 
the  difficulty  in  verbiage.  It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  whether, 
if  Mr.  Pitt  had  abstained  from  coercive  measures,  the  *  liquid 
fire  of  Jacobinical  principles '  would  or  would  not  have  desolated 
England.  There  are  no  means  available  to  us,  as  there  were 
ncme  to  him,  of  solving  such  a  problem.  His  condemnation  or 
acquittal  must  be  decided  by  other  tests  than  that  of  hypothetic^ 
prophecy.  If  we  wish  to  determine  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
go  beyond  the  urgency  of  the  case,  our  only  course  is  to  compare 
his  proceedings  with  those  of  other  governments  in  other  lands 
or  times.  It  is  impossible  to  institute  an  exact  comparison, 
because  no  two  historical  situations  are  exactly  parallel.  But 
still  we  have  seen  enough  of  revoliTtion  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  those  governments  have  met  it 
who  have  met  it  the  most  successfully,  to  be  able  to  form  at  least 
a  relative  estimate  of  the  emergency  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  to 
confront  We  have  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  urgency 
of  the  danger  was  very  gpreat.  We  know  that  he  entertained 
that  conviction  himsel£  He  expressed  the  opinion  in  private  to 
Wilberforce,  when  he  could  have  had  no  motive  for  exaggerating 
his  fears,  that  if  he  were  to  resign,  his  head  would  be  off  in  six 
months.  Had  it  stood  alone,  this  expression  of  opinion  should 
have  counted  for  a  great  deal.  Pitt's  courage  was  high,  and  his 
information  was  at  least  better  than  that  of  any  other  living  man. 
But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  Two  Secret  Committees  in  1794 
and  1799,  chosen  on  each  occasion  by  ballot,  after  investigating 
the  evidence  which  the  Government  had  to  lay  before  them,  and 
composed  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  men  of  the  day,  reported  that 
the  ramifications  of  conspiracy  were  very  extensive,  and  that  die 
danger  of  revolt  was  imminent     And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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tliat  these  reports  ase  the  best  evidence  viiiich  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits  us  to  obtaajL  Conspiracies  do  not  publish  their 
proceedings  from  day  to  day,  and  unsuccessful  conspiracies,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  composcid  of  illiterate  men,  leave  no  record 
behind  them.  It  is  easy  for  hord  Russell  *  to  assert  that  one  of 
these  societies  only  consisted  of  the  frequenters  of  some  thirty 
low  taverns.  It  is  easy  for  Lord  Macaulay  to  lay  down  with 
indefinite  confidence  that  ^  the  Reformers  never  dreamt  of  sub- 
verting Govenmient  by  physical  force.'  They  Iiave  no  means 
of  information  that  can  justify  them  in  traversing  the  aver- 
vneats  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Committees.  The  observations 
of  this  or  that  unofficial  man  are  absolutely  valueless  compared 
with  the  intelligence  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  tlie  Govern* 
ment  to  collect,  and  that  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  sealed 
papers  that  were  laid  before  the  Secret  Committees.  What 
those  papers  contained  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  divulge. 
Some  things  indeed  were  matters  of  notoriety.  No  one  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  treasonable  societies,  of  their 
correspondence  with  the  French  Convention,  or  of  their  Jaco- 
binical doctrines  and  aspirations.  It  was  known  that  both  French 
and  Irish  agents  were  extensively  employed,  and  that  French 
money  was  lavishly  spent  to  propagate  revolutionary  opinions* 
There  was  no  need  for  concealing  the  fact  that  the  societies 
had  been  deeply  ccmcemed  in  the  naval  mutinies,  or  that  they 
had  been  largely  tampering  with  the  soldiers,  or  that  formidable 
risings  in  London  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  rebellion  which 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  contrived.  But  upon  the 
details  of  the  schemes  of  these  societies,  and  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  extensive  power,  the  Committees  and  the  Government  were 
necessarily  silent  Mr.  Fox  spoke  entirely  at  his  ease  when  he 
challenged  the  Government  to  produce  their  evidence  of  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  which  they  professed  to  fear.  He  knew 
that  the  disclosure  for  which  he  called  was  an  impossibility.  It 
would  have  discredited  ana  jeopardized  every  spy  whom  the 
Government  were  employing.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  reason  or 
to  act  as  though  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  that  has  not  suc- 
ceeded were  necessarily  susceptible  of  public  proof.  The  solemn 
declaration  of  those  to  whom  the  investigation  has  been  entrusted 
is  the  only  evidence  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  The 
statements,  moreover,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government  with  respect  to 
conspiracies  deserve  especial  credit,  for  they  had  one  great  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  acquaintance  with  this  particular  subject- 
matter  to  the  world.     The  success  with  which  they  tracked  and 
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foiled  die  oompiracy  in  Ireland,  which  commanded  so  laige  a 
share  of  populiur  support,  saffictcntl j  demonstntes  the  aoconcy 
of  their  secret  information.  Loid  Auckland's  reports  from  the 
Hague  show  that  the  apprehensions  whidi  they  entertained  woe 
not  confined  to  the  English  Government : — 

'It  is  known  that  immense  some  have  been  distributed  in  Thtgland 
by  order  of  the  ChmeU  ExSeiUi/io  make  sn  insunection  in  diifisrent 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  last  week  of  November,  or  in  the  first 
week  of  this  month.  And  the  Tillains  were  so  confiiient  of  iHieness 
that  ihey  anticipated  it  in  Paris,  and  I  Aot^s  aeeordmglff  sesa  Pom 
huBeUm  and  letters  wUk  aU  the  details  of  a  reooU  ts  Wutminster^  similar 
to  many  of  the  horrid  scenes  in  Paris.' — Lord  Auddand  to  Sir  M, 
Eden,  Dec.  7, 1792. 

Surely  this  intelligence  might  be  held  to  justify  an  Alien  Bill ! 
The  Dutch  diplomatic  despatches  of  the  time  contain  abundant 
evidence  that  the  proofs  and  details  of  a  plan  for  seizing  the 
Tower  and  eflfecting  a  revolution  were  in  Mr.  Pitt's  hands.* 
We  have,  therefore,  on  the  one  side  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  insurrection ;  and  on  the  other  side 
the  assertion  of  the  Ministers  and  the  Secret  Committees,  that 
the  danger  was  very  great.  We  know  that  the  Ministers  and  the 
Committees  had  before  them  evidence  to  which  they  at  least 
professed  to  attach  great  weight ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Fox  professed  to  have  any  evidence  at  alL  We  have  no  choice, 
then,  but  to  trust  those  who  spoke  from  information  to  which  we 
have  not  access,  in  preference  to  those  who  avowedly  spoke  from 
no  information  whatsoever.  It  must  be  taken  as  an  historical 
fact,  that  a  formidable  conspiracy  did  exist ;  that  large  numbers 
of  the  lower  classes,  especially  those  of  Irish  race,  were  tainted 
with  Jacobin  doctrines,  and  inspired  with  Jacobin  herpes ;  and 
that  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to  bring  about  a  bloody 
revolution,  such  as  that  which  was  raging  in  France.  Under 
such  circumstances,  were  Mr.  Pitt'a  measures  too  severe  ?  Did 
he  overstep  the  precautions  to  which  other  governments  in  the 
presence  of  similar  dangers  have  had  recourse  ?  It  is  needless  to 
refer  to  the  examples  that  have  been  furnished  by  Germany  or 
France.  It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Pitt's  coercion  was  a  mere 
pastime  compared  with  the  measures  which  in  those  countries  have 
been  again  and  again  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
society.  Such  examples  will  probably  be  repudiated,  as  inap- 
plicable to  the  English  people.  Fortunately  we  have  another 
standard  of  comparison,  to  it^hich  no  exception  can  be  taken. 
The  United  States  cannot  be  accused  of  monarchical  leaning 
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or  of  following  old-world  traditions.  The  right  of  inrarrectioir 
has  been  as  strongly  upheld  there  as  it  ever  has  been,  or  is  ever 
likely  to  be,  in  any  other  civilised  community.  In  no  other 
country  have  the  claims  of  the  executive  upon  the  obedience  of 
its  subjects  been  so  lightly  rated.  They  have  recently  been 
plunged  into  difficulties  such  as  those  to  which  in  the  course  of 
the  last  seventy  years  all  European  nations  have  been  exposed. 
It  will  be  instructive  to  inquire  how  they  have  met  their  troubles. 
We  shall  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  Mr.  Pitt's  tyrannical 
excesses  by  studying  the  conduct  of  a  state  founded  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  embodying  the  rights  of  insurrec- 
tion in  its  constitution.  What  is  the  teaching  of  their  example  ? 
The  cases  are  not  dissimilar.  New  England  is  as  loyal  to  the 
Union  as  England  was  to  its  Sovereign.  The  Confederates  are  as 
anxious  as  the  French  were  to  propagate  rebellious  sentiments 
among  their  Northern  neighbours.  The  Northern  States  are 
threatened  as  England  was  by  treason  in  their  midst,  though  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  both  cases  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  How  has  the  model  Republic  behaved  under  the 
trial  ?  Has  she  rigidly  upheld  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  which 
Pitt  has  been  so  much  blamed  for  suspending  ?  Has  she  jealously 
preserved  the  liberty  of  the  press  with  which  Pitt  sacrilegiously 
tampered  ?  It  would  have  been  happy  for  the  United  States  if  they 
had  retained  one-tenth  part  of  the  practical  liberties  which  England 
enjoyed  under  the  ^  harsh  laws,  harshly  executed,'  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
repressive  vigour  of  the  '  land  of  the  free '  has  thrown  Mr.  Pitt's 
precedents  far  into  the  shade.  The  fear  of  retaliation,  on  the  part 
qf  a  powerful  rebellion,  has  deterred  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government 
hitherto  from  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death.  It  has  been 
often  threatened  ;  but  the  menace  of  reprisals  has  prevented  the 
threat  from  being  carried  into  execution.  But,  short  of  this,  ex* 
treme,  no  restriction  upon  freedom  has  been  thought  too  severe 
that  should  facilitate  the  operations  and  increase  the  security  of 
the  executive.  Hundreds  have  been  cast  into  filthy  dungeons, 
without  cause  assigned  or  trial  allowed.  The  post-office  has- 
been  used  without  scruple  as  an  engine  for  repressing  the  free 
expression  of  opinion,  either  in  private  letters  or  in  public  jour* 
nals.  Women  have  been  incarcerated  for  wearing  seditious 
colours ;  judges  have  been  imprisoned  for  executing  the  law ; 
members  of  the  legislature  have  been  seized  under  the  suspicioi^ 
that  they  intended  to  give  votes  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government ;  military  officers  have  presided  over  the  polling- 
booths,  and  have  systematically  and  avowedly  excluded  the  vote& 
that  were  hostile  to  the  party  of  their  chiefs.  This  is  the  pattenv 
method  of  dealing  with  conspirators  that  has  been  set  up  for  the 
Vol.  111.— iVi?.  222.  2  N  imitation 
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imitation  ol  llie  world  by  the  Model  RepaUic.  If  Mr.  Pitt 
diverged  «t  all  from  the  utual  practice  of  goTemmeiits  before 
and  after  hia  own  time,  in  dealing  with  insnnectioB,  it  was  on 
the  aide  of  leniency,  and  not  on  the  aide  of  hanhneaa.  I^  then, 
with  Lord  Macanlay  we  eondeann  him  fer  hia  raeaanrea  of  re- 
preaaion,  we  condemn  with  him  the  miiveraal  policy  of  all  govem- 
menta,  republican  aa  well  aa  monarchical.  To  have  departed 
from  thia  unireraal  tradition  woald  have  been  to  atake  the  e<iat* 
enoe  of  England  upon  a  novel  experiment^  a  aentimental  treat  in 
the  virtuea  of  oonapiratora,  to  which  their  language  and  conduct 
gave  no  encouragement,  and  which  no  previoua  government  had 
ever  entertained. 

^  We  were  wrong.  There  waa  one  Goveanment  that  had  enter- 
tained that  truaty  and  had  acted  upon  it :  there  waa  one  pmk^ent 
for  the  neglect  of  repreaaive  meaaurea  in  the  face  of  a  wide-Bpread 
conapiracy :  there  waa  one  example  of  that  t&ader  oonfidenoe  in 
the  moderaticm  of  the  people,  which  even  the  democratic  govern- 
ment of  America  ia  too  cynical  to  feel ;  but  it  waa  an  example 
that  acted  ra&er  aa  a  beacon  than  aa  a  goidow  Thoae  who  ju«lge 
Pitt'a  domeatic  policy  during  the  revolntlonaiy  wwa,  ahoidd 
never  forget  that  he  waa  f reah  from  a  apectacle  which  would  have 
diapoaed  to  far  haraher  meaaurea  a  mind  leaa  balanced  and  leaa 
humane  than  hia.  He  had  aeen  the  gentler  policy  tried  out :  he  had 
heard  the  flattering  promiaea  and  roaeate  dreama  that  acccnnpanied 
ita  commencement:  he  had  watched  the  fearful  tragediea  that 
marked  ita  cloae.  We  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  have  witneaaed  many  a  revoiotMHi 
aince,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  depth  of  the  honor  with 
which  it  impreaaed  the  generation  before  whoae  eyea  ita  deeda  of 
blood  were  perpetrated.  Such  ^inga  were  then  new  to  Engliah- 
men.  They  were  not  then  familiar  with  the  ideaa  of  mUraUlades 
and  noyadesj  and  priaon  maasacrea,  and  the  nevernreating  guillo- 
tine. They  were  almoat  atunned  with  the  hcHTora  amid  which 
the  new  democracy  waa  making  ita  entry  into  the  old  world— 
almoat  maddened  when  they  found  that  there  were  any  atneng 
themaelves  who  were  ready  to  make  of  England  the  pandrano- 
nium  into  which  Liberal  tbeoriea  had  already  raetaraorphoaed 
France.  They  were  ready  to  welcome  every  policy  that  would 
reacue  them  from  auch  a  fate.  Why  truat  to  cJd  remediea?  The 
very  terror  of  the  new  atate  of  thinga  waa  ita  utter  novelty.  Tlie 
rapidity,  the  contagionanesa,  the  appalling  resulta  of  the  diaeaae, 
were  new  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  It  waa  madneaa  to  be 
content  with  the  alow  and  feeble  treatment  of  a  atatecraft  that  was 
antiquated.  If  any  fact  waa  clear  amid  the  bewildering  confuaioB 
of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  that  the  gentleneas,  the  conoea- 
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■ions,  the  morbid  tenderness  of  Louis  XVI.  had  only  tended  to  pre- 
cipitate his  own  and  his  people's  doom,  and  aggravate  the  ferocity 
of  those  whom  he  tried  by  kindness  to  disarm.  It  was  a  lesson 
against  over-conciliatory  government,  which  a  whole  generation 
of  statesmen  were  not  likely  to  forget.  It  was  natural  enoagh 
that  the  mariner  should  occupy  himself  chiefly  with  avoiding  the 
reefs  upon  which  his  consort  had  just  foundered  before  his  eyes. 
It  was  equally  intelligible  that  the  statesman  to  whom  the  des- 
tinies of  England  were  entrusted  should  think  more  of  the  dangers 
of  anarchy  and  mob-rule  than  of  any  other  dangers ;  and  should 
have  preferred  to  err,  if  he  erred  at  all,  on  the  side  of  excessive 
precaution.  But,  in  truth,  the  very  facts  which  were  calculated 
to  magnify  the  danger  to  his  eyes  were  calculated  to  enhance  it 
in  reality.  The  presence  of  the  French  Revolution  seemed 
entirely  to  have  changed  the  natures  with  which  statesmen  had 
to  deal.  Men  were  not  in  those  days  to  be  measured  by  ordinary 
standards,  nor  iheir  acts  calculated  by  any  ordinary  computation. 
The  reasoning  which  in  other  times  had  held  them  seemed 
empty  verbiage  now.  They  had  forgotten  the  emotions  which 
had  formed  *  die  cheap  defence '  of  order.  The  moral  epidemic 
that  was  in  the  air  distorted  their  intellects,  and  made  all  their 
better  feelings  Ae  ministers  of  crime.  In  the  presence  of  the 
paroxysms  of  anarchical  frenzy  which  were  racking  the  nations 
ci  Europe,  it  would  have  been  mere  fool-hardiness  to  have  relied 
npon  the  restraints  which  had  been  ample  in  calmer  times. 

Pitt's  foreign  policy,  during  this  eventful  period,  has  been 
impugned,  if  possible,  even  more  vehemently  than  his  domestic 
measures^  It  has  been  assailed  upon  the  most  opposite  grounds. 
He  has  been  blamed  because  his  war  against  France  was  a  Tory 
crusade,  and  because  it  was  not  a  Tory  crusade;  because  he 
(sonsidered  the  interests  of  the  French  Royal  Family  too  much, 
and  because  he  considered  them  too  litde  ;  because  he  neglected 
the  balance  of  power  by  permitting  the  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
and  because  he  upheld  the  balance  of  power  by  arresting  fhe 
dismemberment  of  Austria.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  leave 
these  conflicting  forces  to  neutralise  each  other.  When  Davie 
Deans  pronounced  Reuben  Butler's  grace  to  be  too  short,  and  the 
Captain  of  Knockdunder  pronounced  it  to  be  too  long,  his  discern- 
ing biogmpher  justly  concludes  that  it  was  of  precisely  the  right 
length.  It  might  be  fak  to  argue  on  similar  principles  that  Pitt 
must  have  exactly  hit  the  golden  mean  in  a  policy  which  could 
provoke  such  contradictory  denunciations.  But  as  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Whig  Clitics  whom  we  have  named  have  recently 
reproduced  (between  them)  the  whole  of  this  motley  catalogue  of 
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accusations,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Pitt  went  to  war 
with  France,  and  the  real  extent  to  which  that  war  was  a  success. 
The  cuUus  of  Fox  exacts  considerable  sacrifices  from  ita votaries; 
and  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  unexampled  fac- 
tiousness in  the  impediments  which  he  attempted  to  offer  to  the 
Government  at  moments  of  the  utmost  danger,  they  are  compelled 
to  subject  the  events  of  history  to  a  little  gentle  violence. 

The  accusation  that  Pitt  undertook  a  crusade  against  demo- 
cratic principles  in  France,  which  has  been  reproduced  so  often 
by  Liberal  writers,  and  to  which  Lord  Russell  gives  the  sanction 
of  his  name,  is  another  curious  instance  of  the  tendency  to  centre 
upon  the  prominent  man  of  a  generation  all  the  faults  and  follies 
with  which  that  generation  can  be  charged.  There  i^  no*  doubt 
that  in  that  generation  there  were  very  many  emin^fit  men  who 
wished  for  war,  and  wished  to  make  it  a  war  of  principles. 
Dundas,  Burke,  the  King  himself,  belonged  to  this  number; 
and  they  had  the  g^eat  mass  of  the  clergy  and  country-gentlemen 
at  their  back.  It  is  no  new  thing  that,  among,  the  mass  of  men  who 
act  with  no  responsibility  and  little  knowledge,  passion  should 
be  more  powerful  than  reason ;  or  that  the  same  error  should,  in 
exciting  times,  extend  to  others  whose  high  position  shuts  them 
out  from  the  same  excuse.  And  if  ever  it  could  be  justifiable  to 
wage  war  for  the  gratification  of  mere  feeling,  the  excuse  might 
be  claimed  for  a  war  against  the  fiends  who  ruled  in  Paris  at 
the  beginning  of  1793.  But  whatever  the  blameworthiness  of 
those  may  have  been  who  did  wish  to  preach  an  Anti-Jacobin 
crusade,  it  can  in  no  way  affect  anybody  but  themselves.  These 
feelings  found  no  place  in  the  calmer  mind  of  Pitt,  nor  did  he 
suffer  his  own  fixed  course  to  be  swayed  by  the  passionate 
impulses  of  others.  Lord  Macaulay's  assertion,  that  he  was 
hurried  into  the  war  against  his  own  better  judgment,  Lord 
Russell's  assertion,  that  he  declared  a  political  crusade  against 
the  Jacobins,  are  accusations  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
from  the  history  as  it  actually  occurred.  The  crusade  was  all 
on  the  other  side.  So  accurate  a  copy  of  the  wolTs  reproaches 
against  the  lamb  is  not  often  to  be  met 

In  the  spring  of  1792  Pitt,  as  is  well  known,  neither  wished 
nor  looked  for  war.  He  gave  the  best  pledge  of  his  pacific 
views  and  hopes  by  repealing  taxes  and  reducing  establish- 
ments. Neither  the  declaration  of  war  made  by  the  Assem- 
bly against  Austria,  in  the  month  of  April,  nor  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  invasion  which  followed  it,  nor  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  Russia  and  Prussia,  tempted  him  to  compromise  in  the 
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slightest  degree  the  neutral  position  he  had  taken  up.  As  long 
as  English  interests  were  untouched,  he  pursued  the  wise  policy 
of  non-intervention.  But  English  interests  could  not  remain  un- 
touched very  long.  The  first  onset  of  the  French,  as  soon  as  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  driven  back,  was  naturally  directed 
to  the  frontier  of  Flanders,  which  was  Austria's  weakest  point 
Belgium  was  soon  overrun.  The  antiquated  military  system  of 
Austria  was  no  match  for  the  youthful  energy  of  the  Revolutionary 
strategy.  The  victory  of  Jemappes  carried  Dumouriez  to  the  banks 
xA  the  Scheldt ;  and  the  Revolutionary  Government  intimated 
their  intention  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  armed 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  investing  Antwerp.  At  this  point  it 
became  impossible  for  England  to  continue  to  look  on  in  silence. 
The  closing  of  the  Scheldt  was  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  Holland ; 
and  we  wore  bound  by  treaty  to  interfere  on-  her  behalf,  if  her 
rights  were  assailed.  Nor  was  this  the  only  point  where  this 
aggression  upon  neutral  rights  concerned  us.  England  has 
ever  watched  the  Scheldt  with  an  especial  jealousy.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  the  cardinal  maxims  of  her  policy  to  secure 
that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  power  whom  she 
had  need  to  fear.  Napoleon  fully  appreciated  the  sagacity  of 
this  resolution.  He  was  always  wont  to  say  that  Antwerp,  in 
the  hands  of  France,  was  a  loaded  pistol  held  to  England^s  head ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  last  desperate  negotiations  at  Chatillon, 
which  preceded  his  fall  by  a  few  weeks,  he  always  clung  to  the 
hope  that,  whatever  else  might  be  wrenched  from  him,  he  should 
not  need  to  surrender  Antwerp.  Lord  Russell  himself  has  never 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  same  truth,  and  laid  down,  not  long  ago, 
that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  France  would  be  an  aggression 
which  England  could  not  safely  condone.  In  both  aspects,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  as  a  matter  of  treaty  obligation,  it  was 
impossible  to  submit  to  this  act  of  unprovoked  agg^ssion.  The 
necessity  of  resistance  was  wholly  unconnected  with  any  question 
relating  to  the  form  of  government  in  France.  It  would  have 
been  as  necessary  ten  years  before  as  it  was  then,  and  it  would 
be  equally  necessary  now,  to  fulfil  a  treaty  covenant  and  to  g^ard 
the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  from  France.  But  still  the  Govern- 
ment clung  to  peace.  On  the  6th  of  November  Lord  Grenville 
was  writing  to  Lord  Auckland  that  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
the  introduction  of  Jacobin  principles  into  England  was  to 
'  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  struggle  on  the  Continent ;'  and  on  the 
following  day,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  was  still  indulging 
in  projects  for  the  remission  of  taxation.  The  following  letter, 
which  Lord  Stanhope  has  printed,  shows  how  sincerely  Pitt 
himself  desired  peace,  and  how  perfectly  free  he  was  from  any 

design 
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design  of  ^  crusading  agtdnst  democracy.'  It  is  addressed  to  his 
colleague  Lord  Stafford : — 

*  Mt  DSAB  Lobd,  '  Downing-street,  Nor.  IS,  1792. 

'  The  strange  and  imfortimBie  events  which  hare  followed  one 
another  so  rapidly  on  the  Oontinent  are,  in  many  views,  matter  of 
seriooB  and  anxions  consideration.  That  which  presses  the  most 
relates  to  the  situation  of  Holland,  as  your  Lordslup  will  find  from 
the  enclosed  despatch  from  Lord  Auckland,  and  as  must  indeed  he 
the  case  in  consequence  of  the  events  in  Flanders.  However  unfold 
tunate  it  would  be  to  find  this  country  in  any  shape  committed,  it 
seems  absolutely  impossible  to  hesitate  as  to  supporting  our  ally  in 
case  of  necessity ;  and  the  explicit  declaration  of  our  sentiments  is 
the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  the  case  occurring.  We  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  best  to  send  without  delay  instructions  to  Lord  Auck- 
land to  present  a  memorial  to  the  States,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy. 
I  likewise  enclose  a  copy  to  Sir  Morton  Eden,  at  Berlin ;  and  those 
to  Vienna  are  nearly  to  the  same  effect.    These  are  necessarily  in  veiy 

feneral  terms,  as,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Austria  and 
^russia,  and  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  events  each  day  may  pro* 
duce,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide  definitively  at  present  on  the  line 
which  we  ought  to  pursue,  except  as  fisur  as  relates  to  Holland. 
Perhaps  some  opening  may  arise  which  may  enable  us  to  contrQnUe  to  the 
termination  of  the  tear  between  the  different  powers  in  Europe^  leaning 
France  (which,  I  heUevOy  is  (he  best  way)  to  arrange  its  own  internal 
affairs  as  it  can.  The  whole  situation,  however,  becomes  so  delicate 
and  critical,  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  request  the  presence  of 
all  members  of  the  Oabinet  who  can,  without  too  much  inconvenience, 
give  their  attendance.' 

We  know  from  Noel's  communications  to  Danton  that  Pitt 
had  six  weeks  before  intimated  to  the  French  agent  his  willing- 
ness to  undertake  a  mediation.*  It  is  curious  to  compare  wi& 
these  facts  the  words  of  Lord  Russell  t : — 

'  The  only  cure  for  such  an  evil,  if  cure  was  still  possible,  vras  a 
just  interposition  between  the  contending  powers.  ....  The  genius 
and  benevolence  of  Fox  might,  in  such  a  spirit,  have  found  the  means 
of  sparing  to  Europe  rivers  of  blood  and  heaps  of  treasure.' 

It  was  a  cruel  freak  of  ill-luck  which  caused  Lord  Russell  to 
light  upon  the  very  idea  w&ich  Pitt  had  suggested  to  his  col- 
leagues, as  a  text  for  hypothetically  eulogizing  the   peculiar 

*  genius  and  benevolence '  of  Fox.  The  genius  and  benevolence 
in  question  were  at  that  time  more  congenially  employed  in 
exulting  among  his  friends  over  the  victories  of  the  ruffian 
government  which  had  just  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  mas- 
sacring its   prisoners,    and   was    making  preparations  for  the 

murder  of  its  King.     Mr.  Fox,  in  his  familiar  letters  of  that 

'  '  '  .  -  -  ^  .-    — —     -    ■        — 
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period,  declares  that  not  even  the  reverses  of  his  countrymen  in 
America  had  jdeasedj  him  so  well.  '  ^^  No ! "  he  exclaims,  "  no 
public  event,  not  excepting  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  ever  hap- 
pened that  gave  me  so  much  delight"  '* 

Two  things  are  incontrovertibly  clear  from  this  confidential 
letter  from  Pitt  to  his  colleague.  One  is,  that  even  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1792,  he  hoped  for  peace,  and  clung  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  possible ;  and  the  other  is,  that  he  entertained  no  project  for 
putting  down  Jacobinism  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  mere  discussion.  On  the  16th  of  November  he  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  German  Courts,  requesting  them  to  state 
the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  mdce  peace  with 
France,  and  offering  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain  as  a  medi* 
ator.t  But  though  he  was  no  *  crusader '  for  a  principle,  he  had 
to  deal  with  those  who  were.  Three  days  after  the  date  of  this 
note  the  Convention  issued  their  famous  decree,  which  was 
translated  by  their  orders  into  every  European  language,  offer- 
ing fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  nation  that  desired  to 
rise  against  its  rulers.  Two  days  afterwards  another  decree 
declared,  in  defiance  of  all  treaties,  that  Savoy  was  annexed 
to  France.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this,  it  was  vain 
for  the  English  Ministers  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  Con* 
iFention  desired  peace.  Yet  even  on  the  2nd  of  December,^ 
Maret,  who  was  then  in  England,  writes  to  his  Government  that 
^Mr.  Pitt  dreads  war  much  more  than  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Opposition.'  Though  Pitt  was  determined  that  war  should  not 
find  him  unprepared,  and  took  measures  accordingly  for  increas- 
ing the  national  defences,  he  was  careful  to  do  nothing  that 
should  justly  provoke  it. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  Mr.  Fox's  zealous  sympathy  for 
his  country's  enemies  that  in  December,  1792,  while  the  trial  of 
the  King  with  whom  we  had  been  in  alliance  was  going  on,  while 
the  insulting  decree  of  November,  inciting  all  subjects  to  ovep- 
throw  their  rulers,  had  but  just  been  issued  by  the  Convention, 
and  when  the  French  troops  were  making  an  unprovoked  assault 
upon  our  allies,  he  thought  it  a  fit  moment  for  proposing  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  recognise  the  Republic,  and  to  send  a 
minister  to  Paris.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  the  journalists 
of  the  insurrectionary  Government  in  Paris  knew  of  his  intention 
before  his  friends  in  England  did.§  But  the  Convention  knew 
what  they  were  aiming  at  better  than  Mr.  Fox.  The  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November  had  been  meant  for  a  dedamtion  of  war,  and 
it  was  speedily  followed  up.    On  the  15th  of  December  Belgium 
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was  annexed  to  France  by  a  decree ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1793,  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  agent,  was  recalled,  though  his 
recall  did  not  reach  him  till  after  the  English  Goyemment,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  King's  death,  had  sent  to  him  his 
passports.  But  Pitt  still  harboured  no  wish  for  war.  Maret 
arrived  in  England  on  the  29th,  and  Pitt  declared  to  him  at  the 
£rst  interv'iew  his  readiness  to  negotiate.  *  But  the  more  moderate 
Oirondins  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  the  guidance  of 
affairs  at  Paris.  The  die  was  already  cast.  On  the  29th  the 
French  Government  had  resolved  on  war,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February  it  was  formally  declared  by  the  Convention. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  process  of  perversion  the 
mytlf  of  '  Pittas  crusade  against  Jacobinism  '  grew  out  of  such 
facts  as  these.  Without  a  shadow  of  provocation  upon  his  part, 
the  Convention  declared  war  upon  him.  The  causes  they 
assigned  were,  that  after  the  10th  of  August  our  ambassador  left 
Paris ;  that  when  the  King  of  France  ceased  to  exist,  the  ambas- 
sador who  bore  his  credentials  was  sent  back ;  and  that  after 
the  propagandist  decree  of  November,  the  English  army  was 
increased,  aliens  excluded,  and  an  embargo  laid  upon  com  and 
military  stores.  Pitt's  only  chance,  therefore,  of  avoiding  war 
would  have  been  to  have  left  the  English  ambassador  to  be 
murdered  by  the  Septembriseurs^  and  to  have  neglected,  after  the 
receipt  of  a  formal  defiance  from  the  French  Convention,  to  take 
the  ordinary  precautions  for  self-defence.  That  he  did  not  adopt 
this  course  constitutes  his  provocation.  This  is  Fox's  solitary 
ground  for  his  bitter  philippics  against  the  ^  diabolical  principle 
of  the  present  war.'  This  is  the  whole  of  Lord  Russell's  justifi- 
cation when  he  taxes  Pitt  with  having  undertaken  a  crusade. 

Lord  Russell,  however,  attempts  to  eke  out  his  case  by  com- 
plaining that  Pitt  belied  his  professed  neutrality  by  remonstrating 
against  the  French  invasion  of  Flanders,  when  he  had  taken  no 
notice  of  the  Austrian  invasion  of  France.  It  is  obvious  to  reply 
in  the  first  place  that  Flanders,  and  Flanders  alone,  was  the 
special  concern  of  England ;  in  the  second,  that  remonstrances, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are  no  fair  cause  of  war.  But  the 
whole  accusation  is  as  baseless  as  the  last.  Mr.  Pitt  never  could 
have  remonstrated  against  the  Austrian  invasion  of  France,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  France  had  of  her  own  accord  declared 
war  against  Austria  two  months  before.  Both  in  the  case  of 
England  and  of  Austria  it  was  France  that  began,  and  in  both 
cases  Lord  Russell,  misled  by  the  perverse  factiousness  of  Fox, 
complains  of  ^  unjustifiable  invasions '  and  ^  crusades.'     He  may, 
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indeed,  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  in  the  year  before  was 
a  fair  caus6  of  war,  and  constituted  Austria  the  aggressor.  But 
if  he  does,  he  falls  into  this  dilemma.  The  Declaration  of 
Pilnitz,  and  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  were  precisely 
analogous  documents.  If  one  was  a  fair  cause  of  war,  both  were. 
If  France,  therefore,  was  right  in  going  to  war  with  Austria  in 
the  April  of  1792,  England  would  have  been  right  in  going  to 
war  with  France  in  the  following  November,  and  h,  fortiori 
was  right  in  taking  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  war. 
Lord  Russell  cannot  escape  from  the  admission  of  one  of  two 
alternatives,  both  of  which  will  probably  be  equally  distasteful 
to  him.  Either  Fox's  French  friends  must  have  been  wrongs  in 
Aprilj  or  Pitt  must  have  been  right  in  November. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  of  little  service  to  Pitt's  memory  to 
multiply  proofs  that  he  did  not  go  to  war  for  an  idea ;  for  they 
only  furnish  to  his  enemies  new  weapons  of  attack.  The  advo- 
cates of  Fox,  who  by  force  of  the  term  are  also  censors  of  Pitt, 
avail  themselves  largely  of  that  quaintly  Hibernian  licence  of 
recording  contradictory  pleas  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  delight  of  English  pleaders.  When  the  news  of  Mack's  sur- 
render at  Ulm  arrived,  Lord  Sidmouth  announced  his  intention 
of  attacking  his  old  friend  for  being  *both  precipitate  and 
remiss.'  As  Lord  Stanhope  observes,  these  epithets  ^  were  very 
convenient  because  almost  contradictory ;  any  specific  accusation 
that  would  not  fit  into  one  basket  would  be  quite  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  the  other.'  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Macaulay  have 
adopted  very  much  the  same  principles  of  criticism.  They  first 
prove  that  Pitt  went  to  war  for  an  idea,  and  blame  him  for  that ; 
and  then  they  prove  that  he  did  not  go  to  war  for  an  idea,  and 
blame  him  for  that.  Lord  Macaulay  complains  that  the  war 
was  not  vigorous  enough  for  a  crusade. 

'  He  went  to  war ;  but  he  would  not  understand  the  pieculiar  cha- 
racter of  that  war.  He  was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  &ct  that  ho 
was  contending  against  a  state  which  was  also  a  sect,  and  that  the  new 
quarrel  between  England  and  France  was  quite  a  different  kind  from 
tiie  old  quarrels  about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in  the 
NetherLuids.' 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Russell  complains  that  the  war  was 
not  disinterested  enough  for  a  crusade.  He  is  shocked  by  the 
mean  and  commonplace  character  of  the  operations  which  were 
conducted  upon  the  principles  of  ordinary  war,  and  consisted  of 
occupying  the  territories  of  the  enemy. 

'  England  sought  to  share  the  riches  and  inherit  the  force  of  the 
torn  and  dismembered  monarchy,  instead  of  showing  sympathy  with 

the  cause  of  the  murdered  monarch When  we  find  the  Emperor 
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of  GennaHj  appropriatuig  a  foxtreBS,  and  the  King  of  Gh»at  BExfaiii 
conqt^eriBg  an  island,  we  are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  e^ronteoty  which 
could  coyer  a  scheme  of  plmider  with  the  cloak  of  religion  and 
humanity.'  * 

It  might  hare  suggested  itself  to  these  two  distinguished  crifios 
that  the  most  probable  explanation  of  these  uncmsaderlike  pro- 
ceedings was  that  the  war  never  was  a  crusade  at  all«  Thedoakof 
religion  and  humanity  could  cover  nothing,  because  it  was  never 
assumed.  The  whole  perplexity  has  arisen  from  the  inveterate  pae- 
sion  of  historians  for  discovering  far-fetched  reasons  when  obvums 
reasons  exist.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  case  of  the  English 
Government  in  regard  to  the  war  ot  1798,  if  it  is  only  allowed 
to  be,  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  ccnnmonplace  war  on  the  oidi- 
nary  pattern,  and  is  not  subjected  to  the  distorting  process  of  a 
high  philosophical  explanation.  Mr.  Pitt  waa  not  desiiona  of 
war,  ajid  did  his  utmost  to  preserve  neutrality.  He  did  nothing 
which  any  fair  interpretation  could  have  construed  as  a  prov^oca*- 
tion  to  war.  On  the  other  hand  he  received  provocaliona,  in  the 
attack  upon  our  allies  and  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novembefv 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  just  cause  for  war  at  the 
present  day.  Of  these  provocations  he  took  no  practical 
notice,  except  by  putting  England  into  a  condition  of  defence ; 
and,  though  they  left  upon  his  mind  no  doubt  that  war  must 
ensue,  the  declaration,  when  it  did  come,  came  from  the  Gov* 
vention^  not  from  him.  The  war  thus  began  remained  thRyagk- 
out  its  whole  course  true  to  its  origin.  It  was  carried  on  apes 
the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  it  was  commenced^  It 
was  from  the  first  a  war  of  self-defence,  not  a  crusade ;  and 
therefore  it  aimed,  after  the  foshion  of  all  wars,  sin^y  at 
damaging  an  enemy,  not  at  protecting  *  religion  and  humanity/ 
That  instead  of  devoting  his  efforts  to  the  overthrow  of  fine 
republic  he  at  once  attacked  the  strongholds  in  which  monardiy 
and  republic  had  an  equal  interest,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  war  was  undertaken,  not  to  propagate  a  set  of  principlas, 
but  to  defend  England  from  her  foes. 

There  is  undoubtedly  more  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the 
war  when  it  was  begun  was  conducted  feebly.  Lord  Macanlay 
characteristically  exaggerates  its  force.  The  assertion  that  *the 
English  army  under  Pitt  was  the  laughingstock  of  Europe,'  and 
that  'his  military  administration  was  that  of  a  drivdiei^'  is 
simply  rhetoric  run  mad.  Still  the  accusation  of  failure  is  not 
such  a  perfect  myth  as  the  accusation  of  having  undertaken  the 
war  as  a  crusade,  or  being  driven  into  it  by  the  fears  of  the 
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country  gentlemen.  But  it  is  taking  a  very  long  step  in  aipi«< 
menty  on  that  account,  to  infer  that  the  balance  of  the  failures 
must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  Pitt,  or  that  in  any  case  they  involve 
the  condemnation  of  his  whole  military  administration.  The 
cause  of  Pitt's  military  ill-success  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence.  He  had  no  commanders.  The  men  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  were  dead ;  the  men  of  the  American  War  were 
worthless;  and  the  men  whom  the  new  war  was  to  train  to 
greatness  were  still  obscure  and  unknown  subalterns.  Failing 
any  distinguished  name,  he  had  but  one  choice.  The  King  was 
unfortunately  possessed  with  the  idea,  which  is  common  to  his 
order,  and  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  more  than  one  monarchy 
in  its  time,  that  persons  of  rojral  rank  must  be  Heaven-bom 
tacticians.  The  same  delusion  was  fiital  to  both  the  Austrians 
and  the  Prussians  in  this  very  war ;  and  even  Napoleon,  with 
all  his  vigour  of  intellect,  did  not  escape  from  its  inlduence,  and 
was  not  exempt  from  its  results.  The  King  insisted  on  the 
appointment  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York.  Pitt  might  have 
guessed  that  the  Royal  scion  was,  from  inexperience,  if  from  no 
other  cause,  absolutely  incompetent  for  the  work ;  but  he  could 
suggest  no  other  name  to  which  the  same  reproach  might  not 
in  some  degree  ha^e  been  applied.  And,  unhappily,  the  selec-^ 
tion  of  militaiy  commanders  was  one  of  the  points  where  the 
King's  habitual  good  sense  wholly  failed  him.  On  a  later  occa- 
sion he  showed  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  how  much  more 
he  thought  of  the  claims  of  the  officers  than  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  campaign,  when  he  was  selecting  a  leader  for  the  Peninsular 
expedition.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
in  1809  to  suffer  even  the  Indian  achievements  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  weigh  against  the  claims  of  some  wholly  undis- 
tinguished seniority* 

So  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  to  begin  the  war  in  1793. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
miscarriages  of  that  inglorious  campaign.  On  the  contrary, 
he  urged  upon  his  allies  the  march  to  Paris,  which  would  un* 
doubtedly  have  brought  the  war  to  a  very  speedy  end.  But  the 
Prince  of  Coburg,  who  had  studied  tactics  in  the  best  books, 
and  had  a  dim  recollection  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Colonel 
Mack,  who  even  at  that  early  period  displayed  the  aversion  to 
bloodidied  for  which  be  afterwards  became  so  ftunous,  showed  no 
admiration  for  so  unscientific  a  quality  as  haste«  They  set  about 
the  sieges  that  were  thought  requisite  with  the  utmost  possible 
deliberation,  and  oontiaueid  to  waste  their  time  so  adroitly  that 
the  favouraUe  opportunity  offered  by  the  defection  of  Dumouries 
was  allowed  to  slip  away.     They  succeeded  before  some  towns, 

and 
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and  failed  before  others :  but,  long  bef<»re  they  had  made  anj 
impression  upon  the  frontier  of  France,  the  French  had  re- 
assembled in  numbers,  and  under  Generals  with  whom  the  Prince 
of  Coburg  was  wholly  unequal  to  cope.  After  much  varying  for- 
tune, and  many  useless  evolutions,  the  campaign  was  practically 
brought  to  a  close  by  Jourdan  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus.  The 
French  entered  Brussels,  unopposed,  in  me  autumn  of  1794,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  following  year  were  masters  of  Cologne  and 
Amsterdam. 

This  untoward  result  was  in  no  sense  the  direct  fault  of  the 
Duke  of  York ;  for  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  matters  would 
probably  have  taken  a  different  turn.  But  it  was  the  consequence 
of  his  being  at  the  head  of  the  English  army,  that  the  English  army 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  the  Prince 
of  Coburg  and  Colonel  Mack.  The  same  inglorious  fate  would 
have  awaited  our  arms  in  the  Peninsula  if  Lord  Wellington  had 
been  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  genemls.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases  lay  in  the 
position  of  the  English  commander.  Lord  Wellington's  tried 
ability  and  established  fame  enabled  him  to  dictate  to  his 
Peninsular  allies.  The  Duke  of  York  was  probably  destitute  of 
military  skill,  and  certainly  destitute  of  reputation ;  and  there^ 
fore  his  allies  overruled  his  opinions,  and  compelled  him  to 
follow  them  to  defeat 

But  how  was  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  the  fault  of  Pitt  ? 
England's  lamentable  indigence  of  military  commanders  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Pitt  had  at  last  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  recall  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  end  of  1794,  the  only 
officer  the  English  Cabinet  could  think  of  to  succeed  him  was 
Lord  Comwallis,  whose  most  notorious  achievement  as  a  soldier 
was  that^he  had  led  an  English  army  into  the  crowning  disaster  of 
the  most  disastrous  war  that  England  ever  waged.  Lord  Gren- 
ville — ^who,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  had  had  abundant  occasion  to 
turn  his  mind  to  these  matters — pointedly  puts  the  true  state  of 
the  case  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  brother  in  1799 :  ^  What 
officers  have  we  to  oppose  to  our  domestic  and  external  enemies  ? 
.  .  .  Some  old  woman  in  a  red  riband.'  What  is  it^  then^  that 
those  who  censure  Pitt  for  the  miscarriage  of  the  campaigns  of 
1793-1794,  expect  that  he  should  have  done?  Was  he  to 
procure  good  generals  by  contract,  along  with  the  other  army- 
stores  ?  Or  was  he  bound  ex  officio  to  possess  the  virtue  of  second 
sight,  and  to  discover  the  future  field-marshal  under  the  outer 
garb  of  an  obscure  lieutenant?  This  last  appears  to  be  Lord 
Macaulay*s  view  of  a  Prime  Minister's  powers  and  duties  : — 

'  In  such  an  emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a  statesman  as 
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Sichelieu,  as  Louroiis,  as  Ohatiham,  as  Wellesley,  would  liave  created  in 
a  few  months  one  of  flie  finest  annies  in  the  world,  and  vfould  soon  Have 
discovered  and  brought  forward  generaie  vforthy  to  eomfnand  such  an  army, 
Germany  might  haye  been  saved  by  another  Blenheim;  Flanders 
recovered  by  another  Samilies ;  another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered 
the  Boyalist  and  Catholic  provinces  of  France,  from  a  yoke  which  they 
abhorred,  and  might  have  spread  terror  even  to  the  barriers  of  Paris.' 

That  the  supply  of  masterly  strategists,  as  of  every  other  article 
of  human  consumption,  must  always  equal  the  demand,  is  a 
dogma  which  is  naturally  pleasant  to  a  fervent  political  economist. 
But  history  warrants  no  such  comfortable  belief.  Again  and 
again  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation's  fate,  the  demand  for  a  great 
general  has  been  as  loud  as  the  terror  of  approaching  ruin  could 
make  it ;  and  again  and  again  it  has  been  uttered  without  avail. 
Lord  Stanhope  justly  points  out  that  we  were  not  alone  in  mis- 
fortune in  the  Revolutionary  War.  If  England  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe  on  account  of  her  military  failures  during  Pitt's 
administration,  assuredly  Europe  must  have  begun  by  being  a 
laughing-stock  to  herself.  .Russia  never  found  a  successor  to 
Suwarrow.  Prussia  passed  through  many  a  humiliating  defeat,' 
and  narrowly  missed  complete  national  extinction,  before  she 
could  supply  even  so  imperfect  an  imitation  of  the  required 
article  as  Bliicher.  Austria,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  her 
many  battles  with  Napoleon,  never  produced  anything  more 
brilliant  than  the  painstaking  Archduke  Charles.  How  anxiously 
did  England  seek  for  a  great  general  in  the  American  war,  and 
how  deplorably  unsuccessful  was  her  search!  In  truth  Lord 
Macaulay's  ideal  picture  of  the  great  minister  discovering  and 
bringing  forward  the  great  general  is  one  to  which  it  would 
be  dijfficult  to  discover  an  historical  counterpart,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war.  Civil  rulers  are  gifted  with  no  special 
faculties  that  enable  them  to  discern  buried  military  talent 
Clive  and  Wolfe  are  the  two  generals  to  whom  England  is 
indebted  for  the  possession  of  her  two  most  ])owerful  depen- 
dencies; and  both  of  them  had  actually  distinguished  them- 
selves and  acquired  high  reputation  before  they  were  intrusted 
with  the  independent  commands  which  enabled  them  to  gain  the 
victories  of  Plassey  and  Quebec.  And  how  little  did  human 
design  or  contrivance  do  for  England  in  producing  the  two  great 
heroes  who  form  the  pride  of  her  military  annals!  Humanly 
speaking,  it  was  mere  chance  that  enabled  these  two  men  while 
they  were  yet  young  to  struggle  to  the  point  where  their  genius 
would  at  once  form  itself  and  become  known.  If  one  had  not 
been  connected  with  the  Court,  and  the  other  had  not  been 
brother  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  it  is  probable  that 
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history  would  hare  reooflded  little  enongli  of  tk»  exploits  of  Ae 
Dake  of  Msrlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

If  under  Pitt's  administration  the  English  arms  achiered  no 
great  exploit  upon  land,  it  was  because  he  did  not  possess  the 
instrument  by  which  alone  such  triumphs  can  be  won.  Fortune 
forges  such  tools  bat  rarely,  and  she  did  not  fashion  one  for  him. 
It  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  preferred  bad  commanders 
when  he  might  hare  had  good,  or  condemned  to  inaction  any 
proved  military  g^us.  He  simply  had  them  not  to  employ. 
And  a  minister  can  no  more  sare  an  army  from  defeat  if  it  has 
a  bad  commander,  than  a  sUpwright  can  sare  from  wreck  the 
ship  he  has  built  if  she  has  a  bad  pilot.  He  nerer  saw  a  man  of 
real  military  talent  till  a  few  mondis  before  his  death ;  and  dien, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  recognized  him  at  once.  But  if,  instead 
of  weighing  one  by  one  the  result  of  each  individual  expedition,  we 
look  upon  the  upshot  of  his  military  administration  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  ground  for  being  dissatisfied  with  it.  Considering 
the  adversaries  he  had  to  oppose  and  the  materials  with  which 
he  had  to  work,  it  did  not  fall  dbort  of  what  his  lofty  talents 
entitled  the  nation  to  expect  He  had  to  contend  with  a  people 
maddened  to  extraordinaTy  efforts  by  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  administration  with  the  overmastering  genius 
of  Napoleon.  For  allies  he  ^ad  rotten,  antiouated  governments, 
too  much  eaten  up  by  mutual  jealousy  to  worlc  well  together,  and 
too  much  fettered  by  routine  to  work  efficiently  at  all.  So  far  as 
England  fought  alone.  Pittas  administration  was  brilliantly 
successful ;  but  when  it  came  to  combined  or  subsidized  opera- 
tions, the  issue  was  very  different  The  cowardice  and  irresolu- 
tion of  the  French  emigrants  caused  the  expedition  against 
Quiberon  to  miscarry.  The  mismanagement  of  the  Russian  con- 
tingent and  the  lukewannness  of  the  Dutch  sympathisers  were 
fatal  to  the  expedition  to  tiie  Helder.  These  were  comparatively 
trifling  failures.  It  was  the  collapse  of  the  coalitions  which  he 
successively  formed  against  Napoleon,  which  has  really  brought 
his  war  administration  into  disrepute.  They  caused  a  lavish 
waste  of  English  money;  and  tiie  only  resaSt  was  to  swell 
Napoleon's  power  and  prestige.  But  if  any  one  was  guiltiess  of 
these  failures,  it  was  Pitt  The  policy  of  subsidized  coalitions  has 
been  sufficiently  justified  by  tiie  events  of  1813.  Pitt's  con- 
viction that  England,  standing  alone,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
Napoleon's  overthrow  will  hardly  be  disputed  now.  Having  made 
np  his  mind  as  to  right  policy,  he  devoted  his  best  eflbrts  to  carrying 
it  out.  But  the  issue  was  in  other  hands  than  his.  He  conM 
furnish  money  freely,  and  contribute  naval  victories  in  abundance ; 
bat  he  could  furnish  nothing  else.     He  could  not  subsidize  the 
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Aulic  Council  with  emergyy  or  tke  PruMian  Court  with  oourage, 
or  the  Russian  Emperor  with  commcm  sense.  Lord  Castlereagh 
afterwards  succeeded  where  Pitt  had  failed,  simply  heesnse  in  the 
isterral  the  moral  contrast  of  the  two  combatants  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  But  in  1805  Napolecm  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
outstrip  even  his  antagonists  in  presumption  and  false  secnrity, 
and  diey  had  not  acquired  that  slight  accession  of  vigour  and 
public  spirit  with  which  they  were  at  last  imbaed  by  the  schoolkig 
of  disaster.  It  is  hard  justice  to  visit  their  errors  upon  Pitt.  His 
Boerits  should  rather  have  been  set  ofl^  in  the  eyes  of  impartial 
historians^  by  their  foiL  If  England  diowed  henelf  superior  to 
the  purposeless  policy  and  impotent  administration  by  which  they 
were  involved  in  so  much  ca&mity  and  disgrace,  it  must  be  attri- 
bated  to  the  guidance  of  Pitt.  She  owes  to  him  the  great  fact, 
upon  which  all  her  present  pxe-endnence  is  built,  that,  vitme 
among  European  nadons,  the  outbreak  of  Napoleon's  ambiti<Mi 
did  not  find  her  unpvepared. 

In  any  case  it  is  but  common  justice  to  admit  that,  if  Pitt  is 
to  bear  the  full  blame  of  our  military  fidlures,  he  has  a  right  to 
ibe  full  glory  of  our  naval  triumphs.  Lord  Macaulay's  is  a 
Lesbian  rule.  When  the  army  and  its  success  are  in  question, 
liie  Prime  Mimster  is  all  in  all,  and  tiie  War  Office  is  ignored. 
When  the  victories  of  the  navy  are  to  be  disposed  of,  the  Prime 
Minister  suddenly  becomes  a  cypher,  and  everything  depends 
upon  the  Admiralty.  When  operatiens  succeed,  the  sabordinaite 
Minister  is  praised ;  when  they  fidl,  the  Prime  Minister  is 
blamed.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious  enough. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  Pitt,  Fox's  great  opponent ;  the  First 
Liord  of  the  Admiralty  was  Lord  Spencer,  for  a  long  time  Pose's 
stannchest  friend.  Ekit  it  is  not  mus  that  posterity  will  judge. 
They  will  not  accommodate  their  verdict  to  ihe  intefests  of  the 
great  Whig  connection.  It  must  be  granted  that  where  Pitt  had 
none  but  worthless  instrumente  to  w(»k  widi,  he  achieved  little ; 
and  that  where  he  was  forced  to  fight  with  the  arms  of  foreigners, 
he  lamentebly  failed.  But,  in  ^te  of  these  drawbacks,  it  was 
wnder  his  administmtion  that  England  achieved  some  of  her 
most  splendid  triumphs,  and  tided  over  the  crisis  of  the  deadliest 
stniggie  in  which  she  has  ever  been  engaged.  History  will  never 
stigmatiae  as  inglorious  a  rule  under  which  the  Fint  of  June, 
St.  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Camperdown,  Copenhagen,*  and  Tra&ilgar 
were  won.  The  situation  which  Pitt  bequeathed  to  his  successors 
bore  no  marks  oi  a  *  driveller's '  administration.  The  French 
troops  had  been  repulsed  jQrom  Syria,  and  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  * 

^  Copnihsgen  and  Alesandna  were  sotvsllj  won  in  the  comvMmcmatoi  of 
Addington's  adminUtration ;  but  the  expeditions  were  planned,  prepared,  and 
despatched  by  Pitt. 

the 
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the  French  fleets  were  destroyed,  the  French  flag  could  hot  aihow. 
itself  on  the  open  sea ;  and  the  preparatLons  for  an  invasion  of 
England — the  most  formidable  that  ever  threatened  her,  and  of 
whose  probable  performances  Napoleon  had  confidently  boasted, 
'  Si  nous  sommes  maitres  douze  heures  de  la  traverseej  TAngletem 
a  vecu ' — ^had  been  foiled,  dispersed,  and  laid  aside. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar — the  last  triumph  of  British  valour 
that  Pitt  lived  to  see — marked  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  The 
task  which  Pitt's  successors  had  to  fulfil  was  very  dififerent  finom. 
that  which  he  successfully  carried  through.  The  struggle  was 
still  for  life  and  death,  and  the  exertions  which  it  exacted  were 
stupendous.  But  it  was  waged  upon  a  distant  theatre,  and  only 
the  echo  of  its  ravages  was  perceptible  in  England.  English 
statesmen  no  longer  fought  with  the  ever-present  fear  of  invasion 
before  their  eyes.  It  was  a  question  of  patience  and  perseverance — 
of  the  success  with  which  English  endurance  would  wear  out  die 
^lan  of  Napoleon.  The  national  existence  of  England  no  longer 
hung  upon  the  vigilance  of  an  admiral  or  the  hazard  of  a  wind. 
The  administration  of  the  '  driveller '  had  broken  the  back  of  the 
war.  When  Pitt  died,  he  left  a  vast  residue  for  his  successors  to 
complete.  But  he  had  barred  the  road  to  India  ;  he  had  annexed 
Malta,  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  many  other  colonies  to  the  British 
Crown ;  he  had  secured  that  the  rich  fountains  of  trade  should 
remain  open  to  England ;  he  had  cut  off  its  supplies  from  the 
ports  of  France ;  and  he  had  reduced  all  hopes  of  invasion  to  an 
idle  dream.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  a  mere  driveller,  these 
were  very  respectable  results. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Pitt's  untimely  death,  the  world  would 
have  heard  less  of  the  failure  of  his  war  administration.  If  he 
had  been  allowed  to  gather  the  natural  fruit  of  his  own  policy, 
he  would  ^ave  enjoyed  the  glory  of  it  as  a  whole.  He  would 
have  earned  his  due  share  of  the  renown  with  which  Ei^land 
emerged  from  the  long,  exhausting  trial,  through  whose  earlier 
and  darker  stages  he  had  guided  her.  But  he  was  only  suffered 
to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  others  built ;  he  sowed  that 
others  might  reap.  By  a  strange  injustice  his  memory  has  been 
reproached  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  harvest  which  he  himself 
prepared.  Later  triumphs  have  been  supposed  to  detract  by 
their  contrast  from  his  fame,  as  though  none  of  their  glory  were 
due  to  the  Minister  who  gained  for  England  the  security  that 
enabled  her  to  achieve  them. 

Pitt's  death  was  so  unlooked  for,  it  was  an  incident  so  startling 
at  the  very  crisis  of  a  drama  so  terrible,  and  it  was  looked  upon  at 
the  time  as  an  event  so  calamitous  to  his  country,  that  its  circum* 
stances  have  attracted  the  interest  of  historians  in  a  very  peculiar 
degree.    All  the  minute  incidents  which  it  is  usually  the  sad  solace 
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of  sorrowing  friends  to  collect  have,  in  his  case,  become  matter  of 
Ustorical  record.  Some  of  them  have  even  become  subjects  of 
historical  controversy.  All  of  them  are  collected  here,  with  many 
more  that  have  never  been  given  to  the  world  before.  Lord 
Stanhope  has  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  adding  fresh 
touches  to  the  well-known  picture.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  Pitt  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
has  communicated  to  Lord  Stanhope  several  interesting  details. 
The  biographer's  own  father  lived  in  constant  intercourse  with 
him,  and  was  one  of  his  latest  correspondents :  and  his  uncle  Mr. 
James  Stanhope  stood  by  the  Minister's  death-bed  and  heard  his 
last  words.  Lord  Stanhope's  narrative  leaves  upon  the  mind  the 
impression  that  the  popular  idea  of  Pitt's  having  died'  from 
mere  exhaustion  is  scarcely  founded  in  fact  He  was  feeble 
throughout  his  life,  and  perhaps  more  feeble  during  the  last  six 
years  of  it :  and  the  early  age  at  which  he  began  the  laborious 
life  of  a  Prime  Minister  would  almost  prepare  one  to  believe 
that  he  must  have  been  early  worn  out,  whether  he  actually  was 
so  or  not.  The  real  cause  of  his  death  was  his  hereditary 
malady  the  gout,  from  which  he  was  a  sufferer  almost  before  he 
left  college.  In  one  sense  his  work  killed  him,  in  that  it  did 
not  allow  him  to  apply  the  usual  remedies  in  time.  The  isola^ 
tion  in  which  Lord  Grenville  had  left  him  for  the  sake  of  reading 
to  the  King  a  practical  lecture  upon  obstinacy,  had  thrown  the 
whole  burden  of  Government  upon  his  shoulders :  and  the 
ganger  which  threatened  England  was  too  closely  imminent  to 
allow  him  any  lengthened  intermission  of  his  laboiu'.  The 
application  of  the  Bath  waters,  the  customary  remedy  of  the 
time  for  his  disease,  became  in  his  case  an  impossibility.  The 
^out  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  special  result  of  his 
o£Eicial  labours :  for  it  had  fastened  on  him  before  those  labours 
began,  and  continued  to  cling  to  him  after  they  had  closed. 
One  of  his  severest  fits  attacked  him  in  1803,  when  he  had  been 
free  from  the  labours  of  office  for  two  years.  In  the  autumn  of 
1804  it  returned  again,  and  his  physicians  strongly  pressed  on 
him  a  sojourn  at  Bath.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  at 
that  crisis,  even  for  a  week,  the  momentous  duties  which  depended 
wholly  upon  his  exertions.  We  find  Lord  Grenville  at  this 
period  ridiculing  him  for  his  activity  in  superintending  the  mili- 
tary preparations  against  the  expected  invader  ?  '  Can  anything,' 
he  writes,  '  equal  the  ridicule  of  Pitt's  riding  about  from 
Downing  Street  to  Wimbledon,  and  from  Wimbledon  to  Cox 
Heath,  to  inspect  military  carriages,  impregnable  batteries,  and 
Lord  Chatham's  reviews?  Can  he  possibly  be  serious  in  ex- 
pecting Bonaparte  now  ? '  His  alliance  with  Fox  had  not  lasted 
Vol.  III.— No.  222.  2  o  very 
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rerj  long,  but  in  point  of  patriotic  sentiment  lie  was  an  apt 
scholar  in  his  new  master's  school.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  we  knov 
now  from  the  researches  of  M.  Thiers  that  the  very  day  this 
letter  was  written,  the  25th  of  August,  1804,  was  just  about  the 
time  that  Napoleon  had  fixed  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
that  he  entertained  so  little  doubt  of  its  success,  that  he  had 
actually  caused  the  medals  to  be  struck  that  were  to  be  issued 
after  its  accomplishment,  with  the  inscription,  '  Frappe  h  Limdrei 
en  1804.'  But  Loid  Grenville,  who  was  lounging  at  Dropmore 
between  his  garden  and  his  library,  knew  or  chose  to  know 
nothing  of  all  this.  Four  or  fire  years  earlier  he  would  n<3t 
have  sneered  at  the  danger  of  in^^asion,  or  at  a  Minister's  activity 
in  providing  against  even  the  chance  of  it;  but  it  was  his 
sincere  belief  that  there  was  something  eminently  ridiculous  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  Government  without  his  aid.  He  had 
not  recovered  the  mortification  of  discovering  that  even  his  own 
refusal  to  take  office  without  Fox  had  not  forced  the  King  to  an 
unconditional  surrender. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  anxiety  and  toil,  at  which  Grenville 
was  comfortably  sneering,  b<He  heavily  upon  Pitt  He  obtained 
no  interval  of  repose  throughout  the  whole  recess,  and  was  forced 
to  begin  another  Session  with  the  gout  still  hanging  about  hini« 
That  Session  chanced  to  be  singularly  trjdng.  It  was  the  Session 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  employed  itself  in  the  task  <^ 
hunting  down  Lord  Melville.  Now  that  the  lapse  of  time  has 
disengaged  the  question  from  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  moment, 
no  one  believes  Lord  Melville  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  di»* 
honourable  act.  His  own  culpability  was  confined  to  die  fact 
that  he  was  charged  with  expending  both  the  Navy  money  and  a 
portion  of  the  secret-service  money,  and  did  not  keep  the  two 
accounts  very  carefully  apart.  As  a  necessary  consequenoe, 
being  bound  to  secrecy  with  respect  to  one  portion  of  the  expen- 
diture,  he  could  not  give  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  items  that  were  intermingled  with  it.  But  under 
cover  of  this  general  laxity,  his  paymaster,  Mr.  Trotter,  had  been 
guilty  of  actual  malversation.  It  was  a  very  fair  case  for  an 
Opposition  to  take  up.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Melville's  enemies 
were  not  confined  to  the  Opposition.  Addington — now  Lord 
Sidmouth — had  become  his  colleague;  but  Lord  Melville  had 
been  among  those  who  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Addington 
administration,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  a  man  who  easily 
forgave.  Wilberforce,  too,  and  others  of  the  independent 
members,  were  glad  to  make  an  example  of  Loid  Melville  at  a 
time  when  suspicions  of  administrative  malversation  were  very 
genera],  and  not,  perhaps,  very  unjust     In  this  state  of  feeing 
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Pitt  was  unable  to  muster  a  majoritj  for  tke  purpose  of  defending 
his  early  friend.  Lord  Melville  was  cx>ndemned  by  the  Speaker^s 
casting  vote.  It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  Pitt  Lord  Fitzharris, 
who  was  sitting  next  him  at  the  time  the  numbers  were  announced 
from  the  chair,  relates  how  he  failed,  under  the  first  shock  of  the 
disappointment,  to  repress  emotions  of  which  few  living  men 
had  ever  seen  the  signs.  ^  Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little 
cocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for 
the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead ;  and  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.'  A  few  nights 
afterwards  he  acknowledged  to  the  House  that  the  punishment 
of  Lord  Melville  had  given  him  *  a  deep  and  bitter  pang.'  Lord 
Macaulay  had  heard  from  several  spectators  an  account  of  the 
scene  when  these  words  were  uttered.  *  As  Pitt  uttered  the 
word  "  pang,"  his  lip  quivered,  his  voice  shook,  he  paused,  and 
bis  hearers  thought  that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  He 
suppressed  his  emotion,  however,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual 
majestic  self-possession.' 

Pitt,  in  spite  of  his  cold  manners,  was  a  man  of  intense  feel- 
ings ;  and  the  very  restraint  in  which  he  usually  held  them 
gave  to  them,  when  they  did  escape  from  his  control,  a  violence 
against  which  his  physical  strength  was  unequal  to  bear  up. 
From  this  time  forward  we  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  his  failing 
health  and  of  the  necessity  for  repose.  But  yet  there  were  no 
symptoms  to  alarm  his  friends  or  to  inspire  his  enemies  with 
hope.  In  August  Fox  speaks  of  *an  appearance  of  extreme 
uneasiness,  and  almost  misery.'  On  Michaelmas  Day,  Lord 
Sidmouth  writes  that  '  Pitt  looked  tolerably  well,  but  had  been 
otherwise.'  The  King  himself  never  suspected  the  imminence 
of  the  calamity  that  was  impending  over  him.  Pitt  visited  him 
at  Weymouth,  and  strongly  urged  a  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry 
on  a  comprehensive  principle.  He  had  felt  the  numerical  weak- 
ness of  the  Government  in  the  Melville  debates,  and  dreaded  the 
results  to  the  national  security  of  any  passing  clamour  or  panic. 
Mr.  George  Rose  spoke  still  more  plainly.  He  told  the  King, 
if  Mr.  Pitt  should  be  confined  by  the  gout  for  only  two  or  three 
weeks  *  there  would  be  an  end  of  us.'  But  the  King  refused  to 
believe  in  the  gout,  and  Mr.  Rose  found  him  more  impracticable 
than  ever.  The  gout,  however,  was  all  this  time  making  for- 
midable, though  unobserved,  progress.  The  physicians  were 
constantly  urging  him  again  to  try  the  waters  of  Bath  ;  but  the 
press  of  business  and  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  were  as  severe  as 
they  had  been  the  year  before.  The  army  of  Boulogne  was  still 
threatening  the  shores  of  England,  and  Pitt  could  not  venture  to 
absent  himself  for  any  length  of  time  from  London*     No  one, 
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however,  appears  to  have  been  even  anxious  except  his  phy- 
sicians. In  the  end  of  October  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  coUeagoe 
Lord  Camden,  at  the  Wilderness,  in  Kent,  and  there  he  chanced 
to  meet  Sir  Arthur  Welleslej.  In  after  years  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  gave  to  Lord  Stanhope  in  conversation  his  reminis- 
cences of  that  too  brief  acquaintance,  and  Lord  Stanhope  has 
printed  the  notes  of  the  conversation,  which  he  took  down  at  the 
time.  Considering  who  were  the  two  individuals  concerned,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting  these  notes  at  length.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Duke  makes  a  mistake  in  speaking  of 
the  visit  as  having  taken  place  in  November.  Pitt  was  in 
London  the  whole  of  November : — - 

*•  The  Duke  and  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt,  lamenting  his  early  death. 
^'  I  did  not  think,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  he  would  have  died  so  soon. 
He  died  in  Januaiy,  1806 ;  and  I  met  him  at  Lord  Camden's,  in  Kent, 
and  I  think  that  he  did  not  seem  ill,  in  the  November  previous.  He 
was  extremely  lively,  and  in  good  spirits.  It  is  true  that  be  was  5gr 
way  of  being  an  invalid  at  that  time.  A  great  deal  was  always  said 
about  his  taking  his  rides — ^for  he  used  then  to  ride  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  every  day — and  great  pains  were  taken  to  send  forward  his 
luncheon,  bottled  porter,  I  think,  and  getting  him  a  beef-steak  or 
mutton  chop  ready  at  some  place  fixed  beforehand.  That  place  was 
always  mentioned  to  the  party,  so  that  those  kept  at  home  in  the 
morning  might  join  the  ride  there  if  they  pleased.  On  coming  home 
from  these  rides,  they  used  to  put  on  dry  clothes,  and  to  hold  a  Cabinet, 
for  all  the  party  were  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  me  and,  I  think, 
the  Duke  of  Montrose.  At  dinner  Mr.  Pitt  drank  little  wine ;  but  it 
was  at  that  time  the  fashion  to  sup,  and  he  then  took  a  great  deal  of 
port-wine  and  water. 

'  "  In  the  same  month  I  also  met  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner ;  he  did  not  seem  ill.  On  that  occasion  I  remember  he  retained 
thanks  in  one  of  the  best  and  neatest  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
It  was  in  very  few  words.  The  Lord  Mayor  had  proposed  his  health 
as  one  who  had  been  the  Saviour  of  England,  and  would  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mr.  Pitt  then  got  up,  disclaimed  the  compli- 
ment as  applied  to  himself,  and  added,  '  England  has  saved  herself  by 
her  exertions,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  saved  by  her  example ! ' 
That  was  all ;  he  was  scarcely  up  two  minutes ;  yet  nothing  coidd  he 
more  perfect. 

'  '*  I  remember  another  curious  thing  at  that  dinner.  Erakine  was 
there.  Now  Mr.  Pitt  had  always  over  Erskine  a  great  ascendency — 
the  ascendency  of  tenor.  Sometimes,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
could  keep  Erskine  in  check  by  merely,  putting  out  his  hand  or  making 
a  note.  At  this  dinner,  Erskine's  health  having  been  drank,  and 
Erskine  rising  to  return  thanks,  Pitt  held  up  his  finger,  and  said  to 
him  across  the  table,  '  Erskine  I  remember  that  they  are  drinking 
your  health  as  a  distinguished  Colonel  of  Volunteers.'  Erskine,  who 
had  intended,  as  we  heard,  to  go  off  upon  Bights  of  Juries,  the  State 
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Tziaky  and  other  politioal  points,  wm  quite  put  out ;  he  was  awed 
like  a  school-boy  at  school,  and  in  his  speech  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  enjoined  him."  ' 

It  was  not  till  the  foreign  news  became  disastrous  that  his 
disease  began  to  take  a  dangerous  turn.  The  first  blow  was 
Mack's  capitulation  at  Ulm.  It  was  an  act  of  cowardice  wholly 
beyond  an  Englishman's  calculations  to  foresee,  and  it  offered  a 
gloomy  omen  of  the  approaching  fate  of  the  Coalition  upon 
which  Pitt  had  staked  so  much.  It  affected  him  as  no  other 
event  had  ever  affected  him  before,  except  the  public  disgrace  of 
his  early  friend.  It  at  first  reached  England  only  in  the  form 
of  a  vague  rumour.  Pitt  absolutely  refused  to  credit  it  '  Don't 
believe  a  word  of  it ;  it's  all  a  fiction,'  he  said  almost  peevishly, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  company,  at  a  dinner  at 
which  the  report  was  being  discussed.  But  the  next  day — the 
3rd  of  November — which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  a  Dutch 
newspaper  came  to  the  Foreign  Office,  containing  an  account  of 
the  capitulation.  Pitt  could  not  read  Dutch,  and  none  of  the 
clerks  who  could  were  in  the  way.  So  they  went  off  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  for  an  interpretation,  and  he  read  out  to  them  the 
fatal  news.  ^  I  observed,'  he  writes  in  his  journal,  '  but  too 
clearly  the  effect  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to 
conceal  it  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  The  visit  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  as  his  manner  and  look  were 
not  his  own,  and  gave  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  foreboding  of  the 
loss  with  which  we  were  threatened.'  This  must  have  been 
the  look  which  Wilberforce  used,  in  after  days,  pathetically  to 
call  the  ^  Austerlitz  look ;'  for,  as  Lord  Stanhope  drily  observes, 
^  The  expression  was  striking  and  well  chosen,  but  not  strictly 
accurate,  since  Wilberforce  never  once  saw  Pitt  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  was  fought' 

No  dangerous  effect,  however,  followed  from  this  shock :  as  we 
have  seen.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  saw  him  a  week  later  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  and  did  not  think  him  looking  ill.  Early 
in  December,  he  found  time  at  last  to  go  down  to  Bath.  The 
object  of  his  physicians  was  to  bring  out  the  gout,  which  had 
been  flying  about  him  for  some  time,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  fit 
The  Bath  waters  did  their  duty;  and  a  good  fit  of  gout  soon 
made  its  appearance  in  his  foot  During  this  time  his  spirits 
were  good,  and  his  cure  was  visibly  progressing.  He  seems  to 
have  amused  himself  in  his  unwonted  leisure  with  the  somewhat 
uncongenial  task  of  criticising  the  poetical  effusions  of  his  friends. 
Canning  sent  him  a  poem  inspired  by  Trafalgar,  together  with  a 
string  of  critical  questions  for  him  to  answer.  Lord  Mulgrave, 
his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  was  also  staying  at  Bath  ;  and  he 
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was  indttced  faj  Dc  Caltxitt  to  enqiloy  turn  leunae  time  in  feap*^ 
plying  the  words  for  a  patriotic  song — ^the  miisicia&  being  wisely 
of  opinion  that  a  Cabinet  Minister's  name  on  the  back  of  a  aon^ 
would  make  it  sell,  whatever  the  merit  of  the  poetry  might  be. 
Upon  this  Ministerial  performance,  Pitt  was  called  on  to  pass  a 
critical  judgment  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  purely  political  view 
of  the  subject ;  and  accordingly,  bearing  in  nujid  liie  precedent  of 
despatches  and  votes  of  thanks,  he  pronounced  that  the  second 
in  command  ought  to  be  noticed  as  well  as  the  chief.  He  is 
even  said  to  have  supplied  the  defect  by  the  additioa  cf  a 
stanza  of  his  own — which,  if  his  reputation  depoided  on  his 
poetry,  would  certainly  have  justified  the  hypothesis  that  his 
intellect  was  giving  way.  The  verses  are  execrably  tame,  and 
not  altogether  intelligible.  The  fact,  however,  only  rests  upon 
the  haie  assertion  of  one  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  sons,  unsupported 
by  any  proof;  and  Lord  Stanhope  thinks  it  better,  for  the  credit 
of  his  hero,  to  discredit  the  genuineness  of  this  poetic  effort 
altogether. 

But  this  promise  of  recovery  was  speedily  cut  short.  Just  at 
the  crisis  of  the  malady,  a  report  reached  Ei^land  that  the 
Coalition  had  gained  an  overwhelming  victory  at  some  place  in 
Moravia.  For  a  time  the  rumour  was  generally  believed.  Even 
the  Ministers  did  not  suspect  it,  and  reported  it  to  the  King  as  an 
undoubted  fact  Close  after  it  followed  the  melancholy  truth — 
that  the  overwhelming  victory  was  upon  Napoleon's  side,  and  that 
the  costly  Coalition,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  was 
at  an  end.  The  shock  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Pitt's  critical  c<m»» 
dition.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  the  despatches,  he  asked  for  a 
map,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone.  He  was  left  for  a  long  tinae  to 
his  reflections  upon  the  disheartening  news :  and  he  rose  up  from 
them  a  doomed  man.  The  malady  under  which  he  was  sufiering*, 
and  which  is  particularly  susceptible  to  violent  emotion,  received 
an  impetus  which  could  never  afterwards  be  checked.  It  lefit 
his  extremities,  and  turned  inwards  upon  some  vital  organ ;  and 
from  that  moment  a  growing  debility  set  in,  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  As  Canning  said  some  days  later,  ^  It  was  the  relapse 
of  a  single  day  that  reduced  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  wreck  he  now  is.' 

After  this  the  end  came  rapidly.  At  first  he  did  not  see  it 
himself,  and  talked  as  if  he  only  doubted  whether  he  should 
recover  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  Session.  But  he  b^^an 
to  be  aware  of  what  was  impending  sooner  than  his  friends,  and 
apparently  sooner  than  his  physicians.  The  day  before  he  left 
Bath — a  fortnight  before  his  death — he  said  to  Lord  Melville, 
^  I  wish  the  King  may  not  repent,  and  sooner  than  he  thinks^ 
the  rejection  of  the  advice  I  pressed  on  him  at  Weymouth.^    Bat 
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by  ihe  ftiine'he  had  arrived  at  Putney  it  was  toa  evident  to^  uXt 
TW  aymplora  wbidi  waa  most  alanniag  to  unprofeflsional 
ohserveis  waa  the  total  loss  of  theaa  splendid  tones  which  in 
public  and  in  private  had  always  fascinated  his  hearers.  His 
voice  had  become  weak  and  tremulous.  His  emaciation  was  so 
great  that  his  countenance  was  utterly  changed.  For  a  day  or 
two  he  still  was  supposed  to  be  well  enough  to  write  letters,  and 
to  see  some  of  his  political  firiendsk  His  last  conversation  upon 
public  affairs  was  with  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  just  returned 
£rom  India :  and  one  of  the  last  subjects  of  that  conversation  was 
his  commendation  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  ^  I  never  met,'  he 
aaldy  '  any  militaiy  officer  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to 
converse.  He  states  every  difficulty  before  he  undertakes  any 
service,  but  noBe  after  he  has  undertaken  it.'  There  was  some- 
tliing  almost  prophetic  in  this  his  dyii^  description  of  the  c(»n- 
bined  caution  aixl  courage  which  ultimately  carried  €m  to  victory 
the  task  that  he  was  leaving  incomplete.  But  this  interview 
and  these  topics  were  more  than  his  strength  could  bear.  He 
fainted  away  before  Lord  Wellesley  .had  left  the  room.  Lord 
Wellesley  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  warned 
Lord  Grenville  of  what  was  coming.  ^He  received  the  fatal 
intelligence  in  an  agony  of  tears,  and  immediately  determined 
that  all  hostility  in  Parliament  should  be  suspended.'  Such  is 
Lord  Wellesley's  account  of  the  effect  of  the  intelligence  upon 
Pitt's  former  colleague.  His  ancient  rival  Fox  received  it,  if 
bis  own  account  may  be  trusted,  with  more  philosophy.  'He 
was  net  much  for  delicacies  at  any  time,'  he  told  the  Speaker  ; 
^but  there  were  some  he  found  who  felt  a  difficulty  while  the 
reports  were  so  very  strong  of  Mr.  Pitt's  extreme  state.'  *  It  was 
but  seven  months  more,  and  he  was  lying  in  the  same  state 
himself. 

The  closing  scene  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Stanhc^'s  uncle,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  death-bed : — 

*  *' After  this  was  oondvded,  Mr.  Pitt  begged  to  be  left  alone,  and 
he  remained  eomposed  and  apparently  asleep  for  two  or  three  hours. 
DoGtc«8  Boillie  and  B^fnolds  arrived  about  three,  and  gave  as  their 
<q»imon  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  live  above  twenty-four  hours.  Our 
own  feelings  in  losing  our  only  protector,  who  had  reared  us  with 
more  than  parental  care,  I  need  not  atten^  to  describe. 

' "  From  Wednesday  morning  I  did  not  leave  his  room  except  for  a 
few  minutes  till  the  time  of  his  death,  though  I  did  not  allow  him  to 
seo  mo,  as  I  felt  myself  unequal  to  the  dreadful  scene  of  parting  with 
him,  and  feared  (although  he  was  given  over)  that  the  exortion  on  his 
part  might  hasten  the  dreadful  event  which  now  appeared  inevitable. 

*  C6lch.  Diaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

Hester 
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Besier  appEed  fat  leave  to  see  Idm,  but  wm  refund.  TakiBgy  haw^ 
eyer,  ihe  opp^vtimity  of  Sir  Waltev^B  being  at  dinner,  die  went  nio 
Mr.  Pitt's  room.  Though  even  then  wandering  a  little,  he  imme- 
diately recollected  her,  and  with  his  nsnal  angdic  mildness  wiafaed 
her  fixture  happiness,  and  gare  her  a  most  solemn  blessing  and  affec- 
tionate farewell.  On  her  leaving  the  room  I  entered  it,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  speak  of  her,  and  several  times 
repeated, '  Dear  soul,  I  know  she  loves  me  I  Where  is  Hester  ?  Is 
Hester  gone  9 '  In  the  evening  Sir  Walter  gave  him  some  champagne, 
in  hopes  of  keeping  np  for  a  time  his  wasting  and  almost  sabdned 
strength ;  and  as  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  to  feel  pain  in  swallowing  it,  owing 
to  the  thrnsh  in  his  throat,  Sir  Walter  said :  '  T  am  sorry.  Sir,  to  give 
yon  pain.  Do  not  take  it  unkind.'  Mr.  Pitt,  with  that  mildness  whieh 
adorned  his  private  life,  replied :  *  I  never  take  anything  unkind  that 
is  meant  for  my  good.'  At  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  Colonel 
Taylor  arrived  express  from  His  Majesty  at  Windsor,  and  returned 
witii  the  melancholy  [news]  of  aU  hopes  having  ceased.  I  remained 
the  whole  of  Wednesday  night  with  Mr.  Pitt.  His  mind  seemed  fixed 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  he  ei^ressed  his  thoughts  aloud, 
though  sometimes  incoherently.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  concerning  a 
private  letter  from  Lord  Harrowby,  and  frequently  inquired  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind ;  then  said,  answering  himself  '  East ;  ah  I  that  will 
do  ;^that  will  bring  him  quick :'  at  otiber  times  seemed  to  be  in  con- 
versation with  a  messenger,  and  sometimes  cried  out  '  Hear,  hear  I ' 
as  if  in  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  time  he  did  not  epetk 
he  moaned  considerably,  crying,  '  O  dear  1  0  Lord  I '  Towards  twelve 
the  rattles  came  in-  his  throat,  and  proclaimed  approaching  diasoln- 
tion.  Sir  Walter,  the  Bishop,  Charles,  and  my  sister  were  lying  down 
on  their  beds,  overcome  with  fatigae.  At  one  [Jan.  23]  a  Mr.  South 
arrived  from  town  in  a  chaise,  bringing  a  vial  of  hartshorn  oil,  a 
flpoonfdl  of  which  he  insisted  on  Mr.  Pitt's  taking,  as  he  had  known 
it  recover  people  in  the  last  agonies.  Bemonstrance  as  to  its  certain 
inefficacy  was  useless,  and  on  Sir  W.  saying  that  it  could  be  of  no 
detriment,  we  poured  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  down  Mr.  Pitt's  throat. 
It  produced  no  effect  but  a  little  convulsive  cough.  Li  about  half  an 
hour  Mr.  South  returned  to  town ;  at  about  luJf-paet  two  Mr.  Pitt 
ceased  moaning,  and  did  not  speak  or  make  the  elightest  sound  for 
some  time,  as  his  extremities  were  then  growing  chilly.  I  feared  he 
was  dying ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  with  a  much  clearer  voice  than  he 
spoke  in  before,  and  in  a  tone  I  never  shall  forget,  he  exclaimed,  *  Oh, 
my  country!  how  I  leave  my  country  I'  From  that  time  he  never 
spoke  or  moved,  and  at  half-past  four  expired  without  a  groan  or 
struggle.  His  strength  being  quite  exhausted,  his  life  departed  like  a 
candle  burning  out.' 

Pitt's  last  exclamation,  *  Oh,  my  country !  how  I  leave  my 
country  1'  is  printed  in  the  work  before  us  *  how  I  love  my 
country  I'  But  we  understand  that,  since  the  publication  of  his 
work,  Lord  Stanhope  has  discovered  an  earlier  copy  from  the 

blotted 
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blotted  and  blurred  MS.,  in  which  'leave^'  and- not  *  hnre/  is  the 
reading.  As  fieur  as  internal  evidence  goes,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  The  one  is  slightly  melodramatic,  and  by  no  means 
natural  in  a  man  who  carried  the  repression  of  feeling  to  an 
excess:  the  other  sums  up  with  eloquent  conciseness  the  cir- 
cumstances which  cast  a  gloom,  deeper  than  the  gloom  of  death, 
over  the  dying  statesman's  thoughts. 

Though  it  has  hitherto  rested  on  no  very  distinct  authority,  it 
has  always  been  the  popular  belief,  that  Pitt  died  with  the 
exclamation  '  Oh,  my  country  I '  upon  his  lips.  It  is  strange 
that  Lord  Macaulay  should  have  treated  die  tradition  with 
ridicule,  and  dismi^ed  it  as  *  a  fetble.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  substantial  authenticity  now;  but  it  was  so  true  to  the 
nature  and  the  past  career  of  the  great  Minister,  that  the  wonder 
is  that  it  should  have  ever  been  disbelieved.  It  was  mournfully 
in  character  with  a  life  devoted  to  his  country  as  few  lives  have 
been.  Since  his  first  entry  into  the  world  he  had  been  absolutely 
hers.  For  her  he  had  foregone  the  enjoyments  of  youth,  the 
ties  of  family,  the  hope  of  fortune.  For  three-and-twenty  years 
his  mind  had  moulded  her  institutions,  and  had  shaped  her 
destiny.  It  was  an  agonizing  thought  for  his  dying  pillow,  that 
he  had  ruled  her  almost  absolutely,  and  that  she  had  trusted  him 
without  hesitation  and  without  stint,  and  that  this  was  the  end  of 
it  all.  At  his  bidding  the  most  appalling  sacrifices  had  been 
made  in  vain ;  and  now  he  was  leaving  her  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  a  terrible  reverse,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  most  fearful  foe 
whom  she  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  confront.  Such  thoughts 
might  well  wring  from  him  a  cry  of  mental  anguish,  even  in  the 
convulsions  of  death.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  know  how 
much  he  had  contributed  to  the  final  triumph.  Long  after  his 
feeble  frame  had  been  laid  near  his  father's  grave,  his  policy 
continued  to  animate  the  councils  of  English  statesmen,  and  the 
memory  of  his  lofty  and  inflexible  spirit  encouraged  them  to 
endure.  After  eleven  more  years  of  suffering,  Europe  was  rescued 
from  her  oppressor  by  the  measures  which  Pitt  had  advised, 
and  the  long  peace  was  based  upon  the  foundations  which  he  had 
laid.  But  no  such  consoling  vision  cheered  his  death-bed.  His 
fading  powers  could  trace  no  ray  of  light  across  the  dark  and 
troubled  future.  The  leaders  had  not  yet  arisen,  who,  through 
unexampled  constancy  and  courage,  were  to  attain  at  last  to  the 
glorious  deliverance  towards  which  he  had  pointed  the  way,  but 
which  his  eyes  were  never  permitted  even  in  distant  prospect  to 
behold. 
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Art.  VIIT. — 1.  Shai-proqf  Gun-SKields  as  adapted  to  Iron-Cased 
Skips  for  Nattoncu  Drfence,  "By  Captain  Cowper  Ptipps 
Cales,  R.N.     London,  1861. 

2.  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  en  the  National 
Defences,    Xondon. 

3.  What  is  good  IroUj  and  hmo  is  it  to  he  got  ?  By  R.  H.  Cheney. 
London,  1862. 

THE  civil  war  now  raging  in  America  seems  destined  to  fur* 
nisb  Europe  with  a  series  of  surprises  which  defy  the  calr* 
cnlations  of  our  most  sagacious  politicians,  and  at  first  sight 
appear  to  set  at  nought  all  the  experience  hitherto  gained  in  the 
wars  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  war  itself,  not  only  in  its  origin:  but  in  its  duraticni,  has 
been  of  a  nature  that  no  one  anticipated ;  and  even  at  this 
moment  the  most  experienced  statesmen  are  as  unable  to  predict 
when  or  how  it  may  end  as  they  were  to  foresee  its  commence* 
ment.  The  siege,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
was  the  first  event  of  the  war,  is  unlike  anything  that  is  known  to 
have  occurred  in  Europe.  We  have  no  record  of  a  powerful  casfr- 
mated  fort  in  the  sea  being  forced  to  surrender  to  die  attacks  of 
batteries  situated  <m  the  shore  befoie  a  breach  was  made  or  a  single 
gun  dismounted ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  before  a  single 
man  was  killed  or  even  wounded  on  the  side  either  of  the  attack 
or  the  defence.  The  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  which  was  the  next 
great  event,  is  equally  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Elnio- 
pean  warfare ;  and  so,  too,  is  the  duel  recently  fi>ught  between 
the  two  iron-plated  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  Rirer. 
This  duel  was,  so  fiatr  as  we  know,  ahnost  as  bloodless  as  the 
siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  if  not  so  momentous  in  its  political 
consequences,  it  is  yet  well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  interested  in  military  matters.  We 
could  afford  to  smile  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  did  not 
think  that  any  knowledge  was  gained  throng  that  event,  as  to 
the  advantage  of  defensive  works.  The  battle  of  Bnll's  Run  was 
looked  upon  as  so  exceptional  that  no  one  attempted  to  draw  any 
military  conclusion  from  its  phenomena.  Rut  the  action  between 
the  '  Meuimac '  and  the  '  Monitor '  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
Ekiglishmen  almost  as  much  as  the  '  affair  of  the  Trent ;'  and 
the  fight  has  been  discussed,  both  in  Pariiameot  and  oat  of 
doors,  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  an  amount  of  excitemedt 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  announcement  of  the  seiztHe  of  the 
Confederate  envoys  from  under  the  protection  of  the  British  fli^« 

The  difference,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
controversies  have  been  conducted  is  striking  in  the  extreme. 

There 
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TJieie  Mte  £ew  EngUakbian  vfhb  aie  not  capable  of  ftidaiiig  a. 
soand  jud^sient,  when  they  give  themaelves  the  trouble  of  thiak- 
ingy  regarding  a  point  in  which  the  national  honour  i»  concerned ; 
and  the  unanimity  and  good  aea^e  shown  by  the  whole  people  on. 
the  first  occasion  was  as  striking  as  it  was  honourable  and  credit- 
able to  tts  as  a  nation.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  very 
few  persoDs  who  have  the  special  knowledge  which  is  requisite 
to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  an  unusual  and 
complicated  miliikaiy  event,  or  who  are  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  veeent  experiment  of  a  fight  between  two  iron- 
plated  vessels^  The  oonsegu^ice  is  that  a  panic  has  seized  the 
public  mind.  Everything  is  considered  as  known,  everything  as 
settled,  by  this  one  action.  Both  in  Parliament  and  outside,  the 
most  violent  opinions  have  been  asserted  in  the  most  dogmatic 
manner,  and  Ministers  have  been  fcnrced  by  the  clamowr  to  give 
way  against  their  conviction  on  matters  nearly  concerning  the 
interests  and  the  safety  of  the  country.  Had  Parliament  not 
been  sitting  at  the  moment,  had  more  time  been  allowed  for 
reflection,  or  for  obtaining  more  accurate  information,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  different;  but  while  things  are  in 
this  position  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  a  little  more  closely  than  has 
hitherto  been  done,  and  to  see  if  any  modicum  of  real  know- 
ledge can  be  extracted  from  the  vague  and  scanty  intelligence 
which  has  yet  reached  us. 

The  fixst  vessel  that  took  a  part  in  this  memorable  action  was 
the  '  Mendmac ' — since  called  the  ^  Virginia ' — originally  one  of 
six  fixst-class  wooden  frigates,  built  by  the  Americans  in  or  about 
the  year  1855.  The  ^  Minnesota '  and  the  ^  Roanoke,'  which 
also  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  are  sister  vessels ;  their 
tonnage  ranging  between  3400  and  3600  tons,  and  equal  to  that 
of  a  first-mte  lino-of-battle-ship.  (The  tonnage  of  our  *  Duke  of 
Wellington,'  130  guns,  is  only  3776  tons.)  Thej  were  all  screw- 
steamers  of  the  most  improved  class,  and  it  was  to  match  them 
ihat  our  ^  Orlandos '  and  '  Merseys,'  and  other  vessels  of  that 
description,  were  constructed.  The  ^  Menrimac '  was  sunk  and 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Federal  officers,  when  the  Con- 
federates took  possession  of  the  naval  yard  at  Norfolk.  She  was, 
however,  afterwards  laised  and  converted  into  aa  iron-plated 
vessel  of  the  most  formidable  description  for  inland  defence. 
So'  jfar  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  very  imperfect  descriptions, 
which  have  reached  this  country,  it  seems  that  her  top  sides 
and  upper  deck  were  entirely  removed  flush  with  the  gun-deck, 
and  for  these  a  casing  of  iron  was  substituted,  sloping  inwards 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.     This  coating  must  consequently 

have 
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have  extended  iome  feet  beyond  the  original  tidei  of  the  ship 
at  the  water-line,  to  which  it  was  carried,  on  the  aasumption 
that  she  floated  to  her  original  depth.  Upwards  it  extended  to 
the  level  of  the  original  upper-deck,  which  was  consideraUj 
narrowed,  and  was  also  covered  with  thin  plates  of  iron. 
The  weight  of  all  this  additional  armour  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  portions  removed,  and  for  which  it  was  substituted, 
seems  to  have  lowered  her  line  of  floatation,  as  was  intended, 
some  three  or  four  feet,  so  that  her  armour  extended  to  that  dis- 
tance below  the  water-line ;  but  her  port^sills  were  also  brought 
so  low  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  how  she  would  behave 
in  the  open  sea,  or  with  any  swell  on. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  twelve  g^ns,  so  disposed  that  four 
or  five  of  them  were  broadside-guns  on  each  side,  and  either  two 
or  one  facing  forward  and  aft  in  the  direction  of  the  keel.  The 
accounts  are  not  quite  clear  on  this  point,  which  is  in  fact  of  veiy 
little  consequence.  The  broadside-guns  were  ll-ioch  Dahlgrens ; 
the  fore  and  aft  guns  seem  to  have  been  rifled,  though  on  what 
system  is  by  no  means  clear. 

In  addition  to  these  she  was  fitted  with  two  prongs  or  rostrs, 
projecting  from  the  bow,  it  is  said,  like  ploughshares.  These 
were  intended  to  run  into  and  pierce  any  vessel  she  might  be 
engaged  with ;  and  from  the  use  made  of  them  they  appear  to 
have  been  as  much  or  more  depended  on  by  her  officers  than  evea 
the  armament  detailed  above. 

Thus  fitted  and  equipped,  the  ^  Merrimac '  left  her  moorings 
at  11  o'clock  on  the  8th  of  March  last,  and  steamed  down  the 
James  River  to  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Here  she  found  two  frigates  belonging  to  the  Federal 
navy,  lying  at  anchor, — the  ^  Cumberland,'  a  sloop  of  24  guns 
and  1726  tons,  built  in  1842,  and  the  ^  Congress,'  by  some  said 
to  be  the  old  ^  Congress '  of  our  war  with  the  United  States,  by 
others  to  have  been  built  in  1841, — at  all  events  bearing  50 
guns,  though  only  1867  tons  burthen.  JBoth  were  sailing-vessels, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed  from  these  particulars,  neither  of  the 
first  class,  and  the  guns  of  the  ^  Congress '  at  least  must  have 
been  of  very  small  calibre  to  enable  so  small  a  vessel  to  carry  so 
many  of  them. 

On  approaching  the  Federal  squadrmi  the  *  Merrimac  '  seems 
to  have  singled  out  the  '  Cumberland '  for  her  first  victim,  and, 
after  firing  once  or  twice  into  her  from  her  bow-guns,  ran  straight 
at  her,  and  *  gave  her  the  stem '  immediately  abreast  of  the  fore- 
mast. She  then  rounded  off,  firing  shell  from  her  broadside- 
guns  into  her  adversary ;  and,  having  gained  a  su£Scient  offing, 
again  ran  into  her  right  amidships ;  on  both  occasions  making 

such 
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sttch  holes  in  her  sides  below  the  water-line  as  to  insure  her 
destmction,  even  without  the  assistance  of  the  shells,  which 
seem,  however,  to  have  spread  havoc  and  destruction  wherever 
they  struck  the  vessel. 

While  thus  engaged  with  the  '  Cumberland/  the  *  Merrimac ' 
seems  also  to  have  fired  occasional  shot  and  shell  into  the 
^  Congress  ;*  and  having  completed  the  destruction  of  the  former 
vessel,  she  turned  her  serious  attention  to  her  consort  A  few 
rounds,  however,  and  the  example  of  what  she  had  just  witnessed, 
convinced  the  latter  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  she  hauled 
down  her  flag  and  surrendered, — ^not  one  moment  too  soon,— ^as 
a  very  few  minutes  more  would  have  sufficed  for  her  entire 
destruction  from  the  shells  of  the  *  Merrimac,'  without  the 
necessity  of  any  attempt  to  run  into  her. 

Having  destroyed  these  two  vessels,  the  '  Merrimac  '  seems  to 
have  amused  herself  for  some  time  in  playing  at  long  bowls  with 
the  shore  batteries,  and  neglected  her  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  ^  Minnesota,'  which  she  could  easily  have  done,  as  the  latter 
had  run  agpround  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  her  consorts,  and 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  shells  of  the  '  Menimac,'  though  of  course 
out  of  reach  of  her  prow,  which  at  that  time  the  officers  seem  to 
have  considered  their  most  powerful  weapon  of  offence. 

As  night  approached  the  *  Merrimac '  retired,  either  to  refit 
or  to  replenish  her  ammunition;  feeling  no  doubt  perfectly 
secure,  from  the  experience  of  the  day,  that  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  squadron  would  fall  an  easy  prey  on  the  morrow.  Most 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  honour  of  the  Federal  flag  a  new 
competitor  had  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action  before  the  day 
dawned,  in  the  form  of  the  now  celebrated  *  Monitor ;'  which  was 
able  not  only  to  check  the  •  Merrimac's '  career  of  victory,  but 
almost  to  turn  the  tables  against  her. 

According  to  the  accounts  we  have  received,  the  *  Monitor '  is 
a  vessel  172  feet  long  over  all,  and  41  feet  4  inches  in  extreme 
breadth.  Internally  she  is  a  complete  iron  vessel,  composed  of 
plates  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Over  this,  to  the  depth  of 
some  three  feet  below  the  water-level,  is  a  coating  of  26  inches 
of  oak,  and  over  this  again  a  five-inch  rolled  plate  of  iron. 
The  composition  of  her  sides  seems  consequently  to  be  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  *  Warrior,'  the  weight  of  iron  being 
nearly  the  same,  though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  disposed,  but  with  eight  inches  more  wood :  these, 
however,  seem  an  unnecessary  incumbrance.  Her  deck  is 
planked  with  seven  inches  of  timber,  over  which  is  one  inch  of 
iron,  and  she  floats  with  her  deck  only  two  feet  above  the  water ; 
and  may  be  more  appropriately  called  a  raffc  or  a  bai^e  than 

a  ship, — 
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m  ship, — it  being  evident  lint  she  oottM  hardlj  Mre  in  a 
0ea-waj. 

The  great  peeoltaritj^  however^  of  her  atractove  is  the  tower 
or  turret,  which  rises  above  the  deck  in  the  centre.  This  is 
described  as  in  appearance  like  a  small  gasometer.  Its  external 
diameter  is  81  feet  6  inches,*  its  height  9  fee^  and  it  is  com* 
posed  of  eight  thicknesses  of  oae»inch  plates  of  rolled  iron.  It 
stands  on  a  turn-table^  which  is  moved  by  steamrpower  between 
decks,  and  is  armed  with  two  Dahlgren  guns,  placed  side  bj 
side,  and  firing  through  two  narrow  portholes  in  the  side  of  the 
tower.  These  are  further  protected  bj  shields  and  pendulums, 
intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  projectiles  when 
the  guns  are  withdrawn. 

No  sooner  had  the  'Merrimae'  appeared  on  the  scene  of 
action  on  the  following  morning  than  the  gallant  little  *  Monitor' 
proceeded  to  encounter  her,  and  for  five  hours  the  combat  raged 
between  these  two  strange-looking  antagonists.  During  the 
course  of  it  the  '  Merrimae '  endeavoured  to  run  down  or  pi^ee 
the  sides  €3i  the  *  Monitor,'  but,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  with 
singularly  little  success,  having  injured  herself  in  the  attempt 
much  more  than  she  did  her  enemy.  She  also  tried  boarding,  hot 
equally  in  vain.  Every  opening  was  closed  with  iron  gratings, 
and  no  hole  left  for  the  boarders  to  enter ;  while  the  tower  could 
be  turned  round  so  as  to  sweep  the  deck  either  way. 

Foiled  in  these  attempts,  the  vessels  contented  themselves  widi 
a  cannonade,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  innocuous 
on  either  hand  as  the  celebrated  fight  that  caused  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter.  Towards  evening  the  action  ceased,  and  both 
vessels  withdrew,  each  satisfied  of  the  impregnability  of  the  other. 
During  its  continuance,  however,  the  *  Merrimae '  had  fired 
occasional  shots  at  the  shore  batteries,  or  at  the  '  Minnesota.' 

What  surprises  us  most  in  this,  as  in  every  other  acticm  of  this 
great  war,  is  the  want  of  dash  and  energy  shown  by  the  com- 
manders on  either  side.  Why  did  not  the  '  Merrimae,'  when  she 
found  she  was  invulnerable,  and  that  the  '  Monitor '  could  do  her 
no  damage,  turn  at  once  to  the  '  Minnesota '  or  '  St.  Lawrence,' 
and  destroy  them  with  her  shells  ?  or  why  did  she  not  at  once 
steam  up  the  Potomac,  break  down  the  Long  Bridge,  throw  her 
shells  into  the  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  camp  on 
the  other  ?  Such  an  action  might  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war,  and  here  was  a  golden  opportunity  that  may  not  soon 
occur  again*     Why,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  the  invulnerable 

^ _      _ 

*  If  only  breech-loading  guns  were  used,  a  much  smaller  turret  would  suffice ; 
but  one  immense  advantage  of  the  *  Ericsson  turret '  over  the  •  Coles  shield '  is,  that 
it  admits  of  the  use  of  mnssle-loadisg  guns,  which  the  other  does  not. 

*  Monitor ' 
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*  Monitor '  try  the  same  thing  at  Ridimond  ?  Up  to  the  date  of 
the  latest-  accoimts  neither  has  attempted  anything  fnither ;  so, 
while  the  comhatants  are  xepoaing  on  their  lanrels  and  recovering 
their  breath,  let  us  try  what  cnitibs  of  information  we  can  gather 
fraan  the  late  action  of  Newport  News. 

The  experience  gained  from  this  most  remarkable  encounter 
may  be  conveniently  rTamined  under  four  separate  h^ads :— 

1.  As  regards  the  use  of  iron-plated  vessels  as  rams. 

2.  As  to  the  effect  of  horizontal  shell-firing  against  wooden 
ships. 

3.  As  to  the  experience  gained  from  an  action  between  two 
iron-coated  men-of-war ;  and 

4.  As  regards  the  probable  results  of  an  action  between  an  iron- 
plated  vessel  and  a  fort ;  the  latter  being  the  point  on  which  it 
has  been  considered  as  decisive  in  this  country,  though,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  the  only  point  of  the  four  in  which  the  action  affords 
us  no  direct  information  whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  the  result,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the  idea  of  using  iron- 
plated  vessels  as  rams.  It  did  not  require  this  action  to  tell 
us  that  the  bilge  is  the  weakest — the  stem  the  strongest  part 
of  any  vessel ;  and  that  if  any  ship  of  3500  tons  caught  one  less 
than  half  her  size  at  anchor,  and  chose  to  run  full  tilt  at  her  side, 
she  would  certainly  drive  it  in  and  sink  her. 

Unfortunately  we  have  already  too  much  experience  of  this 
sort.  In  our  own  river  Thames,  even  little  penny  steamers  have 
an  unpleasant  knack  of  running  their  noses  against  sailing-vessels 
twice  or  three  times  their  size,  and  with  the  uniform  result  of 
piercing  their  sides.  The  only  unexpected  feature  is  that  the 
attacking  vessel  not  only  receives  no  injury  in  her  prow,  but  that 
neither  her  engines  nor  any  part  of  her  moving  gear  are  deranged 
by  the  shock.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  if  any  wooden  screw 
Ime-of-battle  ship  or  frigate  ran  full  tilt  against  the  side  of 
another  vessel  of  equal,  or  even  of  superior  weight  and  power, 
she  would  sink  her.  Hiis,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  naval 
men  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but,  supposing  it  granted,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  addition  of  an  iron  beak  gives  to  an  iron 
vessel  an  additional  advantage  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  immense 
increase  of  strength  which  is  certainly  gained  by  the  iron-plating 
and  stronger  construction  of  that  class  of  war  ships,  and  it  is 
consequently  by  no  means  clear  that  they  will  be  successful  as 
rams.  What  the  present  experiment  teaches  us, — ^if  it  teaches 
anything,-— is  that  when  one  iron  vessel  especially  fitted  for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  tried  to  run  down  another  of  about  half  her  size,  she 
failed  signally,  and  did  herself  more  injuiy  than  she  did  to  her 
adversary.  After  all,  however,  the  question  is  probably  an  idle 
one.  We  can  hardly  fiBuicy  the  circumstances  in  which  a  steamer, 
unless  disabled,  should  allow  herself  to  be  run  into  in  this 
manner.  Putting  the  helm  up  or  down, — forging  ahead,  or 
backing  astern, — any  manoeuvre  would  prevent  it,  so  it  is  scarody 
likely  to  occur  as  between  iron  steam^ships  in  action.  As 
against  wooden  ships  it  is  useless,  for  it  cannot  now  be  denied 
that  horizontal  shell-firing  has  sealed  the  doom  of  wooden  ships 
of  war,  and  our  second  head  of  inquiry  is  thus  finally  disposed  o£ 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  following  the  progress 
made  in  this  branch  of  artillery  practice  since  the  Russian  War 
have  long  been  absolutely  convinced  that  it  only  required  one 
naval  action  to  settle  the  question  for  ever.  In  the  216tii  Number 
of  this  Journal  (October,  1860),  an  article  appeared  describing 
the  various  means  of  destruction  which  had  been  invented  for 
this  purpose,  and  pointing  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  using 
wooden  vessels  for  fighting  in  the  present  state  of  naval  sci^ice. 
To  use  the  emphatic  expression  of  Sir  John  Hay,  in  speaking 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  on  this  subject,  ^the  man  who  goes 
into  action  in  a  wooden  vessel  is  a  fool,  and  the  man  that  sends 
him  there  a  villain.' 

Although  all  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  initiated 
long  ago,  the  advantage  gained  through  the  American  action  is 
incalculable.  The  public  now  believe  what  before  was  accepted 
only  by  the  men  of  science.  Notwithstanding  all  that  won- 
derful tenacity  of  faith  in  the  ancient  ways  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  British  Admiralty,  their  wooden  idols  must  now 
at  last  be  abandoned.  Although  it  is  reported  that  the  dock- 
yard authorities  have  bought  and  converted  more  timber  during 
the  last  financial  year  than  they  ever  did  before,  they  too 
must  be  sacrificed.  The  public  now  know  that  a  wooden  man- 
of-war  is  a  mere  box  of  lucifer-matches,  and  that  the  first  shell 
fired  into  it  explodes  the  whole.  The  question  has  passed  from 
the  region  of  theory  into  the  domain  of  fact,  and  woe  to  those 
who  refuse  to  be  taught  by  such  experience.  But  it  is  needless 
to  reiterate  what  was  said  a  year  and  a-half  ago  as  clearly  and  as 
strongly  as  it  could  now  be  put 

We  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  we  feel 
that  we  should  require  to  know  more  than  we  yet  do  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  vessels  engaged,  before  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  hazard  any  very  positive  opinion  on  the  subject     It  appears, 

however, 
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however,  tolerably  certain  that  the  '  Monitcur  s '  tarret  was  formed 
of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  iron  plates.  Now  it  happens 
that  a  target  has  recently  been  tested  at  Shoeburyness,  composed 
in  nearly  the  same  manner,  bat  rather  thicker,  and  having  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  two-inch  plate  on  the  outside.  It  was 
made  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very  best  materials. 
At  two  hundred  yards,  the  681b.  solid  shot  and  1001b*  Armstrong 
both  pierced  it  every  time ;  and  though  the  shot  themselves  did 
not  go  actually  through,  they  sent  such  a  shower  of  splinters 
into  the  sea  beyond,  as  would  certainly  have  killed  every  man 
who  had  happened  to  be  inside  a  tower  protected  by  so  frail  a 
covering. 

Whence  then  arises  this  difference  between  our  experiments 
and  those  of  the  Americans  ?  Is  it  that  their  iron  is  superior  to 
ours,  or  their  workmanship  better?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  suspecting  either  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  iron  for  our  targets  has  always  been  selected  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  the  workmanship  the  best  that  the  skill  of  this 
country  can  produce.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything  in 
the  shape  of  the  tuitet  to  account  for  the  difference  in  its  resisting 
power.* 

if,  therefore,  neither  the  material,  nor  the  workmanship,  nor 
the  form  will  account  for  the  immense  difference  between  the 
results  of  the  American  experience  and  ours,  it  is  probable  that 
the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  artillery  em- 
ployed. 

The  heaviest  guns  of  the  '  Merrimac '  were  apparently  11-inch 
Dahlgrens.  These  are  practically  shell-guns,  like  our  10-inch 
guns ;  and  though  solid  shot  may  be  fired  out  of  them,  this  cannot 
be  done  without  danger,  and  can  only  be  with  very  reduced 
charges.  If  the  *  Merrimac '  only  fired  shells,  or  if  it  is  true,  as  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  nights  ago, 

*  If  there  is  anything  to  aecoiiBt  for  the  difierence,  and  if  it  is  poniUe  to  render 
snch  a  tower  inTolnerable,  it  is  most  fortnnate  that  the  Govemmeot  has  not  pro- 
ceeded fardier  with  Captun  Coles's  cupolas.  A  perpendicular  tower  is  not  only 
more  roomy  and  capable  of  &r  better  yentilation,  but  it  occupies  fax  less  room  on 
-the  deck,  and  avoids  the  great  diflKcolty  and  expense  of  Captain  Coles's  pro- 
posal, wluch  consist  in  its  Junction  with  the  deck  and  the  protection  of  its  lower 
edges.  If,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  protect  this  tower,  even  at  the  expense  of 
coating  it  with  4^  inch  plates  on  the  outside,  or  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  inch 
plates  intemally,  it  will  be  found  as  great  an  improTement  as  the  sloping^ided 
shield  adTocated  by  Captain  Coles — but  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Scott 
Russell — ^is  oyer  the  curvilinear  cupola,  which  is  the  only  invention  Captain  Coles 
can  really  lay  claim  to,  but  which  never  was  and  never  could  be  carried  into 
e£Eiect  One  of  the  many  objections  to  Captain  Coles's  system  is  that  only  breech- 
loading  guns  can  be  used  in  his  cupolas,  and  the  largest  class  of  guns  cannot 
be  mMe  breech-loaders ;  so  that  a  cupola-ship  may  any  day  find  herself  over* 
matched  by  a  vessel  of  a  much  smaller  and  less  expensive  class. 
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that  the  inUUl  velocity  of  h«r  piojoctUes  was  only  700  fast  io  a 
aecond,  the  whole  mystery  is  cleared  up.  We  know  p^fectly 
well,  and  knew  long  ago,  that  an  11-incb  shell  fired  with  so 
low  an  initial  Telocity  would  barely  make  an  indentation  on 
such  a  target,  and  that  even  an  180-lb.  solid  shot  fixed  with 
reduced  charges  would  hardly  do  moie  damage;  but  we  also 
know  that  at  300  yards  a  GS^pounder  solid  shot  fired  with  an 
initial  velocity  of  1600  feet  a  second  would  pierce  it,  and  at 
shorter  ranges  go  clean  through  it* 

We  know  so  little  of  the  composition  of  the  ^  Merrimac's ' 
sides,  that  it  is  perhaps  even  more  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty 
regarding  her.  But  knowing  what  her  tonnage  and  displace* 
ment  were,  and  admitting  that  she  is  now  sunk  three  or  four  feet 
below  her  proper  loadwater-line,  we  can  calculate  approximately 
what  weight  of  armour  she  could  carry ;  and  if  we  spread  this 
over  her,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  h^  armour  was  not 
heavier  than  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  upoik 
Nor  will  the  slopijog  position  in  which  it  was  placed  suffice  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  On  this  point  our  experiments  have  been 
too  numerous  and  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  any  doubt  It  was 
stated  the  other  day  by  Sir  John  Hay,  the  Chairman  of  the  Iron- 
Plate  Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, that  the  result  was  pretty  much  the  same  whether  a  given 
weight  of  metal  was  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  impact, 
or  whether  it  was  spread  out  into  a  thinner  plate  to  cover  the  same 
vertical  height  as  would  be  required  for  that  purpose,  if  placed 
sloping  at  any  given  angle.  In  faet,  there  seems  no  possible 
solution  of  the  mystery  from  the  data  at  our  command,  except  the 
one  suggested  in  &e  previous  paragraphs,  that  the  *'  Monitor  fired 
nothing  but  shells,  or  fired  shot  at  such  low  velocities  as  to 
be  comparatively  innocuous.  If  she  fired  solid  shot  at  such 
velocities  as  are  usual  in  our  service,  either  the  ^Memmacs' 
sides  must  have  been  stronger  than  anything  yet  constructed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  all  our  science  is  naught,  and  we 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  numerous  costly  experimeuts  we* 
have  hitherto  made. 

The  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  proves  nothing  directly  with 

*  A  carioas  Ulustrntioa  of  ths  loss  of  power  fnm  reduced  velociijr  is  sesR  ton 
a«  expenmeot  ft«qoeatly  triod  at  Shoebanrness.  A  100  lb,  sboC  is  firiid  from 
SB  AnsftTMig  gan  «t  a  target  with  the  usual  charge  of  powder,  my  14  lbs.  The 
next  loned  a  MO  lb.  shot  u  sabstitoted,  bat  with  10  lbs.  of  powder,  Althoogh 
the  v4*locity  is  not,  of  coarae,  reduced  oesrly  a  half  by  this  proeefiS,  it  is  fopud  chat 
the  efftfct  of  the  larger  shot  fired  with  the  reduced  charge  is  contemptible  in  ogn- 
panaoo  to  that  of  the  smaller  shot  with  the  larger  ehai^s^  and  tibat  the  fbnner  is,  in 
fact,  of  DO  use  as  agaioat  a  weU-BMde  in>a  tti^tt, 

reference 
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reference  to  the  fborth  bmnoli  of  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  know  of  any  single  shot  from  the  shore-batteries  having 
struck  the  '  Merrimae  f  and  if  any  shot  from  that  vessel  struck 
the  forts,  we  are  not  told  what  eflect  it  produced.  As  a  contest, 
therefore,  between  guns  on  shore  and  guns  afloat,  the  action 
might  as  well  not  have  been  fought  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
inferred  that  because  these  iron-plated  vessels  cannot  be  injured 
by  shot  from  other  vessels,  therefore  they  cannot  be  injured  by 
shot  from  forts. 

Before  jumping  so  rapidly  to  this  conclusion,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  m  mind,  that  if  the  American  fight  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  too  much.  If  forts  cannot  stop  iron-plated 
ships,  no  more  can  other  vessels  of  like  nature.  If,  for  instance, 
we  had  an  iron-plated  *  Merrimae '  of  8000  or  4000  tons,  armed 
with  the  heaviest  ordnance,  and  lying  at  Spithead,  and  a  little 
2-gun  *  Moniteur '  were  any  morning  to  pay  us  a  visit  from 
Cherbourg,  what  is  there  to  prevent  her  steering  straight  into 
Portsmouth  Harbour  and  burning  and  destroying  everything  she 
finds  there  ?  It  is  certainly  not  the  iron-plated  frigate  that  can 
stop  her ;  and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  experience  of  the  American 
action  as  final,  it  would  be  as  strictly  logical  to  argue,  that  if  we 
had  fifty  of  such  iron-plated  ships  in  the  Channel,  we  could  not 
prevent  a  single  turreted  gunboat  from  entering  either  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth  Harbour,  or  from  running  into  the  Thames 
or  Mersey,  and  burning  and  destroying  everything  within  reach 
of  her  shells.  If  this  really  were  so,  England's  doom  is  sealed  ; 
and  we  had  very  much  better,  like  Captain  Crocker's  'coon,  *  come 
down '  at  once.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  fight 
between  the  two  iron-plated  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads  really 
proves  nothing— taking  the  facts  as  they  were  understood  to  be 
when  the  matter  was  discussed  in  Parliament — except  that  the 
Americans  have  discovered  the  art  of  fighting  bloodless  battles. 
First  at  Fort  Sumter,  then  at  Newport  News,  the  firing  is  con- 
tinued hour  after  hour  with  a  fury  almost  unknown  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic — an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  is  expended ; 
the  noise  and  confusion  are  such  that  heaven  and  earth  seem 
coming  together  from  the  exertions  of  these  Titans ;  and  when 
the  smoke  clears  away  we  are  delighted  to  find  the  result  is  merely 
what  we  used  to  witness  with  such  pleasure  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  when  under  the  management  of  Charles  Kean.  In  the 
first  instance  nobody  was  hurt ;  in  the  second,  the  captain  caught 
a  cold  in  his  eye  from  the  wind  of  a  passing  ball ;  and  the  crew 
were  half-suffocated,  as  the  actors  are,  or  ought  to  be,  from  the 
smoke  they  themselves  had  been  making  1  We  do  not  say  that 
this  is  a  perfectly  accurate  rapresentatton  of  the  state  of  the  case : 

2  P  2  more 
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more  recently  we  have  read  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the 
4eath  of  Commodore  Buchanan,  the  commander  of  the  '  Merri* 
mac/  after  undergoing  amputation  of  the  leg.  What  further 
reports  of  injury  to  the  crew  or  to  the  ship  may  be  in  store  for 
us,  we  cannot  yet  tell ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  from  whatever  causey 
the  *  Menimac '  has  been  in  no  hurry  to  resume  her  operations. 
But  the  action,  as  we  have  sketched  it  above,  is  the  action  which 
in  the  British  Senate  it  is  assumed  will  revoIuti(xuse  the  art  q{ 
war  and  change  the  destiny  of  nations.  Both  on  the  31st  March 
and  on  the  4th  April  member  after  member  rose  and  spoke,  and, 
with  no  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  could  be  crammed 
into  him  by  a  pertinacious  projector  like  Captain  Cowper  Coles, 
denounced  all  forts  as  useless.  With  a  unanimity  seldom  wit- 
nessed, the  House  shouted  for  gunboats  and  cupolas  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  excitement,  that  Parliament  was  quite  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  superseding  the  functions  of  the  executive, 
and  actually  did  force  the  Ministers,  against  their  own  earnest 

Iirotest,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  permanent  works,  regard- 
ess  of  the  money  they  were  wasting,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  the 
precious  time  that  is  thus  sacrificed.  When  the  spasmodic  energy 
has  passed  away,  and  Members  have  time  to  r^ect  on  what  they 
have  done,  all  this  will  no  doubt  be  repaired  as  far  as  may  be ;  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  supe> 
riority  in  the  Channel,  it  must  be  by  providing  securely  fortified 
harbours  of  refuge  for  our  fleet,  and  this  can  only  be  done  eithei 
by  building  permanent  fortifications  for  their  defence^  or  by 
maintaining  such  a  fleet  of  iron-cased  vessels  for  purely  defensive 

Surposes,  as  would,  when  added  to  the  expense  of  the  sea-going 
eet,  ruin  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  in  a  very  few  years. 
Turning  to  our  own  experiments,  all  the  conditions  of  which 
are  known  to  us,  while  we  really  hardly  know  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  American  experiment  with  sufiicient  exactness  to 
draw  a  trustworthy  conclusion  from  it,  we  find  that  almost  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  elements  of  defence  and  of  attack 
were  as  nearly  balanced  as  possible.  For  instance,  the  '  Warrior  * 
target,  which  is  the  best  and  strongest  that  has  yet  been  devised, 
though  it  was  not  pierced  at  200  yards  by  the  68-pounder  or 
100-pounder  Armstrong  used  against  it,  was  very  seriously 
injured ;  and  if  the  artillery  had  been  a  little  more  powerful,  or 
had  been  placed  nearer,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  attack 
would  have  carried  the  day  against  this  as  it  had  against  every 
t>ther  target  that  had  yet  been  tried*  But,  assuming  them  as 
hitherto  equal,  the  conditions  are  already  changed.  There  is 
now  at  Shoeburyness  a  300-pounder  Armstrong  gun,  which  has 
not  yet  been  rifled,  but  which  is  used  as  a  smooth-bore,  firing 

a  solid 
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a  solid  spherical  shot  of  156  lbs*  weight.  With  a  charge  of 
40  lbs.  of  powder,  this  leaves  the  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1720  feet 
per  second ;  and  at  200  yards  its  force  of  impact  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  three  times  that  of  a  68*pounder  at  the  same  range. 
This  gun  has  now  been  tried  against  a  ^  Warrior '  target,  and 
with  50  lbs.  of  powder  sent  its  156  lb.  spherical  balls  through 
that  target,  pmiching  a  clean  circular  hole,  very  little  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  ball.  With  40  lbs.  of  powder  it  smashed  the 
plates  and  broke  in  the  sides,  doing  more  real  damage  than  with 
the  larger  charge.  When  this  gun  is  rifled  it  will  throw  a  bolt 
of  300  lbs.  weight ;  and  although  at  ranges  under  500  yards  this 
will  not  have  a  force  gpreatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  156-pounder, 
it  will  at  all  ranges  above  that  maintain  an  immense  superiority 
over  the  smooth  bore ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  at  ranges 
between  1000  and  2000  yards  it  would  pierce  anything  that  has 
yet  been  fabricated  of  wood  and  iron*  But  why  should  artillery 
stop  there  ?  If  guns  can  be  made  carrying  300  lb.  balls,  they  can 
be  made  to  carry  them  of  600  lbs.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
is  prepared  to  make  guns  of  that  size ;  and  is  only  waiting  for 
the  order  to  commence  the  work,  having  made  all  the  calculations 
and  prepared  all  the  drawings,  and  having  not  the  least  possible 
doubt  of  perfect  success  in  making  a  gun  of  at  least  this  calibre  ; 
while  the  Americans  talk  of  1000-pounders  with  more  show  of 
practical  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  their  schemes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  powers 
of  artillery  may  be  increased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seem 
very  near  the  limit  of  the  strengtlx  of  armour  which  ships  can 
carry.  Neither  the  *  Warrior '  nor  the  '  Defence  *  class  can  sup- 
port the  weight  of  their  plating  over  their  whole  body ;  some  of 
the  new  vessels  will  be  made  to  do  so,  but  it  will  be  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  other  qualities ;  and  consequently  the  limits 
within  which  the  weight  can  be  increased  are  very  narrow  indeed. 
Upon  another  very  important  question,  namely,  how  far  the  com* 
position  of  the  armour-plates  can  be  improved,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  valuable  and  seasonable  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cheney, 
^  What  is  Good  Iron? '  *  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  probable 
that  upon  the  composition  of  the  best  armour-plates  now  known, 

any 

*  "  If,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,"  says  Mr.  Chenej,  "  a  political  economist  had 
been  asked  to  name  the  conditions  most  ravourable  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  he  could  have  devised  nothing  more  promising  than  that  supremacy  in 
commerce  and  in  war  should  be  made  dependent  on  superiority  in  the  manu&cture 
of  iron ;  that  iron  should  be  the  armour  of  our  navy,  and  the  material  of  our  com- 
mercial marine — ^perhaps,  too^  the  coating  of  our  fortifications.  Such  conditions  have 
been  realised ;  but  instead  of  the  energy  imparted  by  knowledge  and  experience, 
instead  of  the  alacrity  of  anticipated  triumph,  they  find  among  us  error  and 

bewilderment 
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ftiiy  improrement  is  likely  to  be  made  which  will  aiTect  the 
controversy.  If  bad  iron  be  used,  some  great  national  disast^ 
mast  inevitably  ensue. 

In  this  condition  of  matters  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  if 
the  forts  proposed  by  the  Commission  on  National  Defences  were 
erected  at  Spithead,  and  each  were  armed  with  three  or  four 
dOOlb.  or  6001b.  rifled  Armstrong  guns,  there  is  no  spot  where 
any  ship  could  take  up  a  position  to  bombard  the  dockyard 
without  the  certainty  of  her  being  destroyed.  It  is  no  doubt 
admitted  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  that  a  ship  might  run 
past  the  forts  without  receiving  damage.  It  is  probable  she  might ; 
but  it  should  always  be  added,  that  if  she  runs  past  the  forts  she 
also  runs  past  the  dockyard  ;  and,  as  far  as  any  damage  she  could 
do  to  it,  might  as  well  have  stayed  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel.* 

The  National  Defence  Commissioners  seem  to  have  recom- 
mended in  their  Report  the  employment  of  stationary  in  pre* 
ference  to  floating  defences  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
because  they  found  that  the  expense  of  a  gun  in  a  floating 
battery,!  moved  by  steam^'power,  is  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  gun  in  a  fort;  because  the  repairs  of  a  fort 
when  once  built  are  practically  nothing,  those  of  a  steam- 
ship continuous  and  enormous ;  and  because  they  believed  that 
it  would  always  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  find  men  to 
fight  guns  in  a  stationary  fort  than  to  handle  them  in  a  floating 
battery  in  action. 

They  seem  also  to  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  we  know 
the  exact  form  of  a  fort  which  will  be  serviceable  now  and  for  all 
future  time  ;  while  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  any  kind  of  floating 
defence  which  may  not  be  superseded  within  the  next  twelve 
months.     If  we  were  to-morrow  to  set  about  building  a  hundred 

bewilderment.  Instead  of  pouring  into  oar  docks  and  arsenals  a  steady  snpplj  of 
impenetrable  ship  and  armour  j^tes,  we  are  disputing  about  what  is  good  iron, 
and  are  struggling  to  use  what  is  not.  Neyeitheieis,  the  impulsion  is  ^ven — ill 
or  well  the  moyement  will  go  on— our  wooden  walls  are  rapidlv  transforming  them- 
selves into  iron.  The  cost  will  be  enormous.  It  depends  on  the  direction  for  good 
or  tor  ill  now  gi^en  to  Uie  iron  manufacture  whether  the  ezpenditare  be  not  made 
in  vain.*' 

*  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proposed  works  are  for  the  defence 
of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  only,  aud  are  assumed  to  be  the  least  that  could  be 
suffideut  for  that  limited  purpose.  They  are  not  schemes  for  making  the  nation 
secure  against  all  chances  of  inyauon ;  and,  though  valuable  anxiliaries  in  that 
respect,  much  of  the  cridcism  that  has  been  laTished  upon  them  arises  from  con- 
founding the  two  purposes. 

t  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  forts  may  be  constructed  for  the 
price  originally  estimated.  Though  iron  is  to  be  sobstituted  for  grsnitc,  the 
thinness  of  iron  walls,  and  the  absence  of  all  internal  piers,  will  enable  their  sise  to 
be  reduced  at  least  one-third,  while  carrring  the  same  number  of  guns»  and  so 
equalise  the  expsase  wilhia  very  narrow  hmits  of  Tariatioii. 

^Monitors' 
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^  Monitors'  or  ^  Merrimacs/  or  evea  *  Warriors'  or  cupola-shipi^ 
tKe  progress  of  discovery  in  tliis  respect  is  so  rapid,  that  before 
they  are  completed  we  may  find  out  that  we  have  again  to 
undertake  the  rather  expensive  process  of  'reconstructing  the 
Navy/  and  may  have  to  repeat  that  operation  every  ten  years. 
If,  indeed,  the  'Merrimac'  and  the  'Monitor'  are  as  perfect  as 
they  are  assumed  to  be,  both  the  'Warrior'  and  the  cupola 
pattern  of  ship  are  already  supereeded.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  at  all  events  no  money  has  yet  been  wasted  in  this  last  class 
of  vessels,  and  there  is  time  to  adopt  Captain  Ericsson's  inven*- 
tion  if  it  should  be  proved  as  superior  to  Captain  Coles's  as  it  is 
suspected  to  be. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  weight  of 
armour  which  a  fort  will  carry,  or  to  the  size  of  the  guns  that 
can  be  manoeuvred  on  their  steady  platforms ;  while  the  weight 
of  armour  and  of  artillery  which  ships  can  carry,  seems  already 
to  be  very  nearly  reached.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  new 
invention  of  rifling  ordnance  is  of  very  questionable  advantage 
on  board  ship,  owing  to  the  unstable  plaUorm  from  which  they 
must  be  used.  It  requires  the  fixed,  steady  floor  of  a  fort  to 
enable  the  guns  to  be  used  with  that  precision  which  is  their 

Eeculiar  advantage.  None  of  these  advantages  of  forts  have 
een  in  the  smallest  degree  af&cted  by  the  result  of  the  American 
duel ;  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  depart  from  them. 

It  is  surely  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  like  this  to  say,  '  We 
must  stop  the  forts,  because  we  want  the  money  for  ships.'  If 
either  or  both  are  necessary  for  the  national  safety,  surely  the 
money  can  be  easily  found.  At  all  events  let  the  question 
be  argued  on  its  own  merits,  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  one 
department  is  trying  to  abstract  from  the  means  of  the  other ;  or 
that  sailors  are  clamouring  for  ships,  because  they  are  sailors ; 
or  soldiers  asking  for  forts,  because  the  forts  belong  to  their 
service.  But  let  us  look  at  the  question  like  men  of  business, 
and  if  we  can  discover  what  is  right,  let  us  set  about  carrying 
it  out  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  the  application  of  one  million  of  money  to 
floating  defences ;  and  if  that  had  been  appropriated  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  much  as  ought  to  be  applied 
to  such  a  purpose  in  the  present  transitional  state  of  naval  warfare. 
This  sum,  if  it  were  taken  up  now  as  part  of  the  loan, 
ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands,  without  infringing  on  the 
more  permanent  works,  which  are  far  more  essentially  neces- 
sary for  any  general  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  national 
defence.      Neither  stationary   forts  nor  floating  defences  will 

alone 
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alone  suffice  for  the  purpose,  but  only  such  a  combinadon  of 
both  as  shall  render  the  special  advantages  of  either  airailable. 
But  so  far  as  can  at  present  be  seen,  the  greater  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  on  the  forts,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  economy, 
but  becaiise  of  their  power  of  using  hearier  artillery  than  ships, 
and  with  greater  accuracy  of  aim.  Such  forts,  too,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  Spithead  appear  to  be  of  a  singularly  formidable 
description,  and  being  situated  on  the  shingle  banks  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  command  the  whole  area  of  the  roadstead 
with  their  fire  at  ranges  which  would  >now  be  efficient  against 
wooden  vessels,  and  which  in  all  probability  will  be  equally  so 
against  iron-plated  ships  with  the  artillery  which  may  be  pre* 
pared  for  them  before  tney  are  completed.  They  have  also  the 
advantage  that  they  can — without  either  materially  increasing  the 
expense  or  diminishing  the  number  of  guns— be  plated  with  iron 
of  such  thickness  as  shall  render  them  absolutely  invulnerable 
against  any  artillery ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation,  they  are  at  the  same  time  impregnable 
by  any  means  of  attack  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  not  capable  of  being  used  as  the  sole  means  of  defence,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  forts  must  form  a  very  important 
element  in  any  scheme  of  defence  for  an  open  roadstead ;  and  that 
with  the  aid  of  a  certain  amount  of  floating  defences  they  ought 
to  render  our  harbours  as  secure  as  any  in  the  world.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  this  necessity  of  the  combination  of  the  two  that  renders 
the  question  so  difficult  to  decide.  The  advocates  for  ships  and 
the  advocates  for  forts  have  both  reason  on  their  sides  to  a  certain 
point,  and  when  this  is  the  case  a  little  superior  talent  or  supe- 
rior energy  on  the  side  of  either  party  can  secure  for  it  at  least  a 
temporary  triumph.  The  true  statesman  sees  the  advantage  of 
the  combination  of  both,  and  the  real  man  of  genius  is  he  who 
can  appreciate  exactly  how  much  of  either  is  necessary  to  efifect 
successfully  the  object  in  view. 
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A. 

ArmcAir  slarc-trade,  262. 

A^glestone,  legendary  origin  of,  308. 

Albert*8(Prince)9peecheB,  1 76— qoalities 
of  his  ancestiy,  178 — his  singleness  of 
objeet,  179 — speech  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors*, 180— speech  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Slave-trade,  18l~at  the  Literary 
Fond  dinner,  182 — ^rieirs  for  improy- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  t&.— doctrine  of  Progress,  183 
-^attention  to  the  wel&re  of  servants, 
185 — his  exposition  of  the  English 
character,  187  —  speech  defining  the 
relation  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  a  nation, 
188— at  Birmingham,  190 — address 
at  Aberdeen,  192 — ^laudation  of  Hum- 
boldt, 193— bad  no  speciality,  194 — 
versed  in  the  principles  of  military 
science,  195— camp  of  instruction  at 
Chobham  suggested  by  him,  ib, — 
Presidency  of  the  Commission  on  the 

Fine  Arts,  tb, bis  Essay  on  Music 

and  his  Hymns,  197 — aptitude  for  Eng- 
lish modes  of  public  business,  ib, — 
equanimity  of  temper,  198 — ^bis  cor- 
respondence, ib. — his  detractors,  199. 

Althing,  the  Icelandic,  132. 

Amboyna,  massacre  of,  505. 

America,  slavery  not  the  cause  of  the 
civil  war  in,  240 — Republicans,  De- 
mocrats, and  Abolitionists,  ib. — Re- 
publican 'Platform'  of  1860,  241— 
Mr.  Lincoln's  declaration  against  in- 
terfering with  slavery,  t6.— ftigitive- 
slave  law,  242 — points  decided  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  ib. — antagonistic  in- 
terests of  the  two  geographical  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  243— relation  of 
the  slave  question  to  political  influ- 
ence, 244 — the  Missouri  compromise, 
ib. — straggle  as  to  the  admission  of 
Texas,  ib. — ^the  principle  of  'squatter 
sovereignty,*  245— struggle  in  Kan- 
sas, t6.  —  the  cause  of  war  political, 
rather  than  social  or  commercial,  246 
—protective  tariflfs,  247,  248— Cole- 
ridge's statement  of  that  question,  248 
—exasperation  caused  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists, 249*aggTegate  value  of  the 
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slaves,  250 — conduct  of  the  North 
to  the  negro,  ib. — the  Federal  Re- 
public not  homogeneous,  247,  251 — 
Washington's  fears  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Union,  i6.— Was  Seces- 
sion an  act  of  rebellion?  252— Pro- 
fessor Bernard  and  Mr.  Spence  on  the 
question,  f&.— the  original  Congress, 
253— Convention  of  1787,  f6.— Act 
passed  by  the  Virginia  Convention 
m  1788,  254  —  opinions  of  Justice 
Story  and  Mr.  Motley  examined,  255— 
opinions  of  Madison  and  Hamilton, 
256— British  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality, 257  —  character  of  belliger- 
ency explained,  f6. — illustrated  by 
the  revolt  of  Greece  fW>m  Turkey,  ib. 
— blockade  a  belligerent  right,  259 — 
must  be  actual,  not  constructive,  ib. — 
opinion  of  Lord  Stowell,  i&.— offensive 
conduct  of  America  towards  this 
country,  ib. — ^burning  of  the  'Caro- 
line,' 261 — Lord  Ashburton's  mission^ 
A.— Oregon  territory  question,  i6. — 
the  Munroe  doctrine,  262 — San  Juan 
seized,  t6. — bright  of  search,  ib. — ^the 
'  Trent  '.question,  263-368 — sycophan- 
tic tone  of  the  North  towards  France, 
271 — attitndeof Canada,  ib. — Personal 
Safety  laws,  275 — consequences  of 
subjugating  the  South,  276  —  the 
United  States'  intended  recognition 
of  Hungary,  277 — barbarism  ot  de- 
stroying Charleston  harbour,  279 — 
suppression  of  liberty  in  America, 

537. 

Antwerp,  saying  of  Napoleon  respect- 
ing its  importance  to  England,  541 — 
Earl  Russell's  opinion  respecting,  ib. 

Archipelago  (Eastern)  described,  484. 

Armstrong  guns,  573. 

Arm  islands  described,  512. 


B. 

Badbury,  scene  of  the  battle  of  Badan- 

byrig,  307. 
Barcelona,  its  flourishing  condition  in 

1491, 151. 
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Bankes  fkmily,  the,  289— Lady  Bankes's 
heroic  defence  of  Gorfe  Castle,  t&. 

Barnes's  *  Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,* 
281. 

Bell's  (Dr.)  system  of  education,  76. 

Belligerency,  character  of,  explained, 
257  —  blockade  a  belligerent  right, 
259.    See  *  America.' 

Bencoolen,  settlement  of,  496. 

Bemadotte's  candidature  for  the  French 
Crown,  207— refuses  to  lead  his  army 
across  the  French  frontier,  208. 

Blackmoor,  forest  of,  292. 

Borneo,  passion  of  the  Dayaks  for  the 
possession  of  human  heads,  488— ex- 
plored by  Mr.  St.  John,  497— its  pro- 
ductions, 498 — capable  of  supporting 
a  hundred  millions  of  people,  499 — 
the  forced  trade,  •&.— coal-fields,  501. 

Brooke  (Sir  James),  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
483  —  his  principle  of  government, 
500 — ^genius  and  humanity  of  his  en- 
terprise, 515. 

Brougham's  (Lord)  account  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte's  flight  from  Warwick 
House,  61,  63. 

*  Burnt  Njal '  (Icelandic  Saga),  analysis 
of,  124 — ^Njal's  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, 132. 

Butter,  bad  packing  of,  288. 


C. 

Canada,  rebellion  in,  conduct  of  Ame- 
rica in  the,  260 — present  attitude  of, 
271. 

Castlereagh  (I^rd),  delusions  respecting 
his  character  and  motives,  203 — ^his 
selection  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  204 
— ^his  ascendency  in  negotiation,  2U5 — 
conduct  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
•6. — quarrel  with  Mr.  Canning,  »6. — 
his  gift  of  managing  men,  t&.— charac- 
terised by  Thiers  as  '  Angleterre  elle- 
m§me,'  210 — successful  resistance  to 
the  claims  of  Russia  and  Prussia  on 
Poland  and  Saxony,  t6. — his  objec- 
tion to  foreign  interventions,  214 — 
his  intellectual  composition,  227 — his 
speeches   calculated  to   conceal    his 
ability,  228— his  share  in  destroying 
the  slave-trade,  230  —  no  sympathy 
with   Absolutism,    231  —  advice    to 
Loais  XVIII.,  232— his  object  a  ba- 
lance of  power,  securing  lasting  peace, 
235 — his  style  of  speaking,  236 — ab- 
sence of  showy  qualities,  ib, — rheto- 
rical blundering,  237— influence    in 
the  House,  i6. — ^his  courage,  patience, 
and  sagacity,  238. 


Celebes,  island  of,  502— its  radiating 
« conformation,  »6.— peculiarities  of  ita 

inhabitants,  t&.— Spartan  training  of 

children,  t6.  —  political  institutions, 

503. 
Celtic  tumuli  of  Dorset,  281. 
Ceylon,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  theory 

respectine,  486. 
Channing  (Mary),  poat-mwiem  burning 

of,  305. 
Charies  V.'s  (the  Emperor)  advice  to 

Philip  II.,  153. 
Charleston  harbour,  barbarism  of  de- 
stroying, 278. 
Charlotte  (Queen),  anecdotes  of,  48. 
Charlotte  of  Wales  (Princess),  her  cha- 
racter at  seventeen,  49 — description 
of  Warwick  House,  50— meeting  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales  on  Constitution 
Hill,  51— her  preceptor  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  53— her  tutors  and  gover- 
ness, 54 — ^aversion  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  56— withdraws  her  consent 
to  marriage  with  him,  57— cause  of 
her  flight  from  Warwick  House,  58 
— demeanour  towards  Prince  licopold, 
»6.— evil  influence  attained  over  her 
by  her  mother,  65— different  versions 
of  her  flight  to  Connaught  House,  66 
—her  generosity  of  disposition,  70. 
Cheney's  (Mr.)    pamphlet,  *  What   is 

Good  Iron?*  573. 
Chesil  Bank,  296. 

Chinese  immigrants,  character  of,  510. 
Clergy,  anticipated  fiiilure  in  the  supply 
of  English,  400 — extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  Church,  ib. — special 
function  of  the  clergy,  403  — their 
numbers,  ib. — their  functions  the  de- 
velopment and  safeguard  of  English 
liberties,  405— qualities  required  in 
a  parochial  clergyman,  409— supply 
must  be  drawn  from  the  highly-edu- 
cated classes,  411 — education  of  the 
clergy,  413— the  mother's  part  in  it, 
4X5 — pablic  school  education  neces- 
sary, 417— Scriptural  instruction  in 
schools,  425  —  universities  and  col- 
leges, 428— ante-Reformation  colleges 
Protestant  institutions,  430  — moral 
preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  435 — 
college  testimonials,  ib.  —  university 
not  the  place  for  final  preparation, 
436  —  colleges    in    connexion   with 
caOiedral  bodies,  439  —  experiments 
at  Wells  and  Exeter,  440— require- 
ments of  final  clerical  education,  443. 
Clontarf,  battie  of,  144. 
Clubmen  of  Dorset,  rising  of  the,  284. 
Coles's  (Captain)  cupolas,  569. 
Confessional,  Bomish,  423. 
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Corfe  Castle,  heroic  defence  of,  283 — 
description,  300 — murder  of 'Saynt 
Edward,  Kynge  and  martyr,*  301 — 
the  Castle  gallows,  ib. 

Coronation  oath.  Fox's  opinion  respect- 
ing the,  522. 

Courtship,  Icelandic,  124. 

*Cow  and  Calf,*  landmarks  in  Dorset, 
292. 

D. 

Dwent's  (G.  W.)  'Bomt  Njal,'  115— 
an  admirable  translation,  117 — great 
▼alue  of  Mr.  Dasent*s  services  to 
Northern  literature  ,118.    * 

Dale  (Mr.),  entomological  discoTcries 
of,  290. 

Diplomatist's  glor^  ephemeral,  206— on 
what  his  yictones  depend,  ib. 

Dorset,  derivation  of  the  word,  281 — 
crusade  of  S.  6.  O.,  285— labourers' 
wages,  286 — truck  system,  t6.^-pro- 
gress  of  agriculture,  287 — &rmer8' 
clubs,  288 — hunting  and  fishing,  289 
— soology,  t6.— extensive  and  peculiar 
flora,  290— geological  structure,  291 
— ^fossil  remains,  293 — ^architectural 
treasures,  302— mansion-houses,  304 

-  — antiquities,  305 — hill-forts  and  bar- 
rows, 306  —  Roman  occupation  of 
Dorset,  and  stations,  307  —  distin- 
guished natives,  309 — peculiarities  of 
dialect,  311 — Specimens  from  Barnes, 
the  Dorset  poet  (see  Barnes),  314 — 
politeness  of  the  peasantry,  318. 

Domineo  (San),  annexation  of  half  the 
island  to  Spain,  171 — ^history  of  its 
revolutions,  172. 

Dred  Scott  case,  points  decided  in  the, 
242,  245. 

Dryness  of  climate  caused  by  the  de- 
struction of  forests,  163. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  491  —  commercial 
system,  t^.-^conduct  towards  England 
on  regaining  their  Eastern  colonies, 
492.^boundaries  of  their  possessions 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  506 — 
colonial  possessions  in  Asia,  ib, — colo- 
nial pohcy,  .'iO?  —  improbability  of 
their  having  permanent  power  in  the 
East,  514. 

E. 

Eastern  Arclupelago,  ethnology  of  the, 

511. 
Education,  the  training  of  the  faculties 

of  the  mind,  427. 

(popular),  statistics   of,  in 

England,  compared  with  France,  Hol- 


land, and  Prussia,  74 — origin  of  the 
British  and  Foreigni  School  Society 
and  the  Nationid  bodety,  75— Bell's 
and  Lancaster's  systems,  76 — fedlure 
of  the  monitorial  system,  t&.  —  the 
'  Government  system/  ib.  —  pupil- 
teachers  '-the  sinews  of  primary  edu- 
cation,' 77 — trainiog  colleges,  ib. — 
subject-matter  of  instruction,  78  — 
scheme  of  the  Commissioners  bor- 
rowed from  the  '  Encyclopeedia  Bri- 
tannica,'  83,  84 — defects  specified  by 
the  Commissioners  as  justifying  a 
change  of  system,  85— calculations 
reducing  the  estimated  increase  of 
expenditure,  86  —  highest  Parlia- 
mentary grant  the  cost  of  two 
•Warriors/  88 — alleged  inability  of 
the  present  system  to  assist  the  poorer 
districts,  89— the  charge  of  partial 
inadequacy  of  teaching  answered,  90 
— <  thirty-six  seconds  examining  each 
scholar'  a  mistake  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, 92  —  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  taught  well  in  90  per  cent, 
of  the  schools,  95— defect  m>m  pres- 
sure on  the  central  office  absurd,  96 — 
the  Revised  Code,  97 — simplification 
(meaning  abolition)  its  key  note,  ib. 
—  cooking  the  registers,  99  —  diffi- 
culties of  individual  examination,  100 
*— discouragement  of  religious  know- 
ledge, 103— effects  of  Vie  Revised 
Code  on  training  colleges,  104 — in- 
creased number  of  school-inspectors, 
106 — cost  of  them,  ib. — abolition  of 
religious  examination  by  the  new 
code,  107  —  conscience  clause,  ib. — 
correspondence  with  the  National  So- 
ciety respecting  Welsh  schools^  1 10 — 
objections  to  me  existing  system  not 
remedied  by  the  Revised  Code,  111 — 
over-educated  teachers,  112 — effect  of 
the  new  code  to  drive  the  teachers 
into  some  other  occupation,  t6. — the 
Revised  Code  exaggerates  three  of 
the  defects  and  substitutes  a  worse 
for  the  fourth,  ib. — suggestions,  114 — 
night-schools,  t&. 

Education  (public  school),  grand  talis- 
man of  religious,  427. 

<  Edward  (Saynt),  Kynge  and  martyr,* 
murder  of,  SO  J. 

Eldon's  (Lorid)  narrative  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  flight  from,  Warwick 
House,  61. 

Elphinstone's  (Miss  Mercer)  connection 
with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  55. 

Ephraem  (St.),  author  of  hymns>  334. 

Exeter's  (Bishop  of)  noble  donation  for 
a  theological  opllege,  444. 
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F. 

Fiflber,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  preceptor 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  53. 

Flora  of  Dorset,  2291. 

Foreign  interrention,  erils  of,  SI 8. 

Fox's  inconsistency  on  the  question  of 
the  coronation  oath,  527 — Earl  Rns- 
seirs  mistaken  eulogy  of,  542 — Fox's 
xealons  sympathy  with  his  country's 
enemies,  543. 

FugitiTCHdaTc  law,  242. 

G, 

Genoa,  effects  of  its  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont, 223. 

George  III.'s  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  521 — ^relapse  into  in- 
sanity, 524 — insists  on  appointing  the 

'  Duke  of  York  to  command  the  army, 
547. 

George  IV.,  his  conduct  towards  the 

t    Princess  Chark>tte,  52« 

Greece,  British  policy  in  founding  the 
monarchy,  361. 

Gregory  Nazianxen  (St)»  336. 

H. 

Hamilton's  (Lady)  connection  with  Nel- 
son, 43 — description  of  her  person 
and  manners,  44*-her  anticipated  cap- 
tiTation  of  the  Prince  Regent,  45. 

Hayti,  republic  and  empire  of,  172. 

Hispaniola  (S.  Domingo),  rerolntions 
of;  172. 

Holwell  Manor-honse,  292. 

Holworth  Cli£^  spontaneous  combustion 
at,  298. 

Husscy's  (Giles)  theory  of  harmony  in 
the  numan  face,  298. 

Hymns,  Nonconformist,  319  —  hymns 
written  to  supplant  the  Prayer-book, 
820  —  hjrmns  of  Montgomery  and 
Heber,  #6.^  two  imperfections  in 
Hairs  (Aurch  Hymn-book,  321  — 
Hymn-book  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Ejiowledge,  «b. — 
200  hymnals  now  in  use,  «6l — St. 
Augustine's  definition  of  a  hymn,  322 

—  breaches  of  good  taste  and  rere- 
rence  in  hymns,  823— puerilities  and 
pretty  isms,  324 — irreverent  epithets 
applied  to  Christ,  t&.— (^use  of  failure 
of  hymnals,  326*-suggestions  for  an 
authorised  hymn-book,  328— Hebrew 
hymns,  330— St.  Ephraem  the  father 
of  Svriac  sacred  poetry,  333 — the 
Greek  hymn-writer,  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianxen,  336— Latin  hynmology,  338 

—  narrative   hymns»    840— fimnish 


classical  hymns  a  reTired  paganisBi, 
342 — German  hymns,  343 — Mora- 
Tian,  Asiatic,  and  Russian  hymns, 
346  —  English  hymns,  i6.— quaU- 
fieations  of  Stemhold,  348  — Kinc 
James  I.'s  hymns,  ib. — Witber^s  and 
Herbert's,  349— snbjectiye  tendency 
of  Wesle^^an  hymns,  351 — anecdote  of 
hymn-writing,  352 — Bishop  Maat's 
translation  of  the  Roman  JSreriary, 
353 — influence  of  *  Tracts  for  the 
Times'  on  hymnology,  353 — anthon 
of  original  Church  hymns,  354  — 
American  and  Welsh  hymns,  «b« 

I. 

Iceland,  Norwegian  colonisation  o(  49 
— the  Landu£na-b<!ik,  or  Doomsday- 
book,  ib. — blood-wite,  120 — carimis 
distinction  between  manslaughter  and 
murder,  »&.— And,  the  first  Christian 
woman  of  Iceland,  121 — ceremony  of 
the  primsignaa,  ^.— ^aga  of  Burnt 
Njal,  124 — conversion  of  Thorwald 
and  his  household  by  Bishop  Frede- 
rick, 127— first  Christian  church  at 
As,  128— Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  Royal 
Apostle  of  Norway,  129— sends  Scef- 
uer  mlssionai^  to  Iceland,  130 — ^mus- 
cular Christianity  of  Thsmgbnuid, 
missionary  in  997,  130— Thangbiand 
exiled  fh>m  Iceland  on  account  of 
bis  manslaughters,  133— King  Olafs 
church  founded,  134 — the  President 
of  the  Althing  paid  to  devise  laws 
in  favour  of  uhristians,  136 — formal 
adoption  of  Christianity,  June  24, 
▲J>.  1000,  138— analysis  of  the  Saga 
of  Burnt  Njal,  139 — description  of 
the  burning,  141 — description  of  Ice- 
landic churches*  143— Isleif  the  fitst 
bishop,  14.*^ — ^the  two  cathednis,  146. 

Inquisition  introduced  in  Spain  from 
political  not  religious  motives,  149« 

Islamism,  original  mission  of,  370. 

Italian  unity  an  idea  produced  by  mis- 
government,  22& 

J. 

Java  described,  489 — its  immense  vege- 
table wealth,  490— Dutch  settlement, 
491— as  a  British  dependency,  492*— 
conduct,of  the  Dutch  after  regaining 
it  fh>m  Great  Britain,  ib, — Dutch 
culture-system,  493  —  revenue  from 
the  island,  t6. — Eo^lish  trade  with 
Java,  494 — insurrection,  502. 

Jefireys's  *  bloody  assise,'  285. 

Jesuits'  fidse  direction  of  the  edocation 
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of  tJia  higher  eUflseii  155-*-haiushed 
from  Spain.  t6. 
Joan  (Son)  seised  by  General  Harney » 
262. 


Knight  (Cornelia),  Autobiography  of, 
41 — author  of '  Dinarbas,*  a  sequel  to 
'Rasselas/  42 — her  connection  with 
Nelson's  Lady  Hamilton,  43 — Lady 
Hamilton's  tniTelling  companion  se- 
lected as  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
*  lady-companion/  47 — severance  of 
her  Court  connection,  68. 

Komn  no  longer  an  exact  mirror  of  Is- 
lamism,  379. 

L. 

Labnan,  island  of,  501. 

Lancaster's  system  of  education,  76 — his 

nonseaucal  system  of  rewards  and 

punishments,  80. 
Law   of  nations,  philcdogical,  230  — 

poetieal  or  literary,  t&. 
Leeds  (Duchess  of),  goremess  of  the 

Princess  Charlotte,  54. 
Legislatures,  oo-ordluate  and  indepen- 
dent under  one  Crown,  calamities  of, 

204. 
Leopold  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  58. 
Letters,  1  in  287  fidls  to  reach  its  diesti- 

nation,  35. 
Lind  (Dr.),  correction  of  a  statement 

respecting,  280. 
Louis  Philippe  made  to  appear  and  sing 

by  a  chimney-sweeper,  71. 
Lulworth  Castle,  299. 
Lyme  Begia,  historical  events  at,  308. 


M. 

Macassar,  resalia  ot,  503. 

Mack's  (ColMiel)  aversioo  to  blood- 
shed, 547 — cowardice  in  the  capitula- 
tion at  Ulm,  557. 

Madden's  (R.  R.)  'Turkish  Empire  in 
itB  relations  with  Christianity,'  355. 

Maiden  Castle,  Roman  encampment  of, 
305. 

Malay  pirates,  487— description  of  their 
Tesseb,  488. 

Malmbury,  amphitheatral  oval  at,  306. 

Manslaughter  and  murder,  Icelandic  dis- 
tinction between,  120» 

Massachusetts  alone  entirely  free  soil 
oriffinally,  242. 

Melville  (Lord),  condemnation  of,  655. 

*  Merrimac '  and  *  Monitor,'  action  be- 
tween>  562 — armour  and  annament 


of  the  '  Merrimac,'  564  —  destroys 
the  frigates  '  Cumberland '  and  '  Con- 
gress,* t6. — description  of  the  '  Mo- 
nitor/ 565— peculiarity  of  her  struc- 
ture, 566 — in  what  consists  the  expe- 
rience gained  from  the  encounter, 
567 — iron-plated  vessels  as  rams,  ib, 
—  uselessness  of  wooden  men-of- 
war,  568  —  experiments  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  569— contest  between  iron- 
plated  vessels  and  fbrts,  571  — 
American  art  of  fighting  bloodless 
battles,  ib. — experiments  on  a  '  War- 
rior' target,  572 — ^Armstrong  gunSt 
573 — stationary  defences  and  floating 
batteries,  575. 

Metcalfe's  (Rev.  F.)  *  Oxonian  in  Ice- 
land/ 115. 

Miall's  (Mr.)  opinions  respeetbg  the 
Establishment,  82. 

Mindanao,  low  state  of  barbarism  of 
Negritoes  in,  511 — their  concoction 
of  poisons,  ib,  —  ascend  trees  like 
monkeys,  ib. 

Ministerial  responsibility,  theory  of, 
518. 

Missouri  compromise,  the,  244. 

Moluccas,  early  description  of  the,  504 
— terrific  volcanic  explosion  in  Ma- 
kian,  t6. 

'Monitor'  and  *  Merrimac,'  action  be- 
tween, 562.    ^«*  Merrimac.' 

Montreal,  necessity  of  protecting,  272. 

Morocco^  Spani^  war  with,  170. 

Mosquito,  protectorate  of,  262. 

Murat  protected  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
217. 

N. 

National  Society  for  the  Education  of 

the  Poor,  origin  ot,  75. 
'  Nationality,'  principle  of,  elastic,  221. 
Navarioo,   'untoward'  event  at,  pro- 
duced two  *  sick  men '  instead  of  one, 

214. 
Negritoes  resembling  the  Bushmen  of 

South  Africa,  511. 
Nelson   (Lord)  and   Lady   Hamilton, 

anecdotes  of,  43. 
Nicaragua,  politics  of,  262. 
Norway,  first  Christian  church  in,  131 

— union  with  Sweden,  222. 
Norwegian  establishments  on  the  British 

coasts,  119. 

O. 

Orange  (Prince  of),  intrigue  to  prevent 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Char^ 
lotte,  21 7 — ^influence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  in  preventing  it, -218— 
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political  projects  connected  with  the 
marriage,  219. 
Oxford  (Bishop  of),  the  place  he  will 
occupy  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Church,  449. 

P. 

Pepper,  great  increase  in  its  importa- 
tion, 506. 

Philippine  Islands,  507. 

■         Archipelago  described,  508« 

Pinney  landslip,  308. 

Pirasus  captured  by  Harald  Hardrada, 
116. 

Pitt  (Right  Hon.  W.),  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of,  516 -^resignation  on  the 
King's  refusal  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
521 — ^the  King's  relapse  into  insanity, 
524 — Pitt's  promise  not  to  renew  the 
question  in  the  King's  lifetime,  •&. — 
contrasted  with  Fox's  conduct,  526 — 
declining  zeal  for  the  Addington 
administration,  527 — resumj^tion  of 
office,  528 — negotiations  with  Fox 
and  GreuYille,  529  —  policy  of  his 
administration,  531 — charge  of  se- 
yerity  to  the  English  Jacobins,  532 
— repressive  measures,  533— circum- 
stances justifying  an  Alien  Bill,  536 
— ^parailel  of  the  suppression  of  liberty 
in  the  United  States,  tb.^-"  terror  in- 
spired by  the  French  ReTolntion,  538 
-—did  not  undertake  a  crusade  against 
democracy,  540 — letter  to  Lord  Staf- 

.  ford,  542-^war  declared  by  the  Con- 
vention, 543 — Earl  Kussell's  unjust 
censure  of  Pitt,  544 — did  not  go  to 
war  for  an  idea,  545— contradictory 
censures  of  Pitt  by  Lords  Macaulay  and 
Russell.  i6^  539,  551— cause  of  Pitt's 
military  ill-success,  547-^-cause  of  the 
disrepute  of  his  war  administration, 
550 — did  not  survive  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  his  policy,  552 — efCect  on  him 
of  Lord  Melville's  condemnation,  555 
^-Duke  of  Wellington's  intercourse 
with  Pitt,  556— effect  of  Ansterlitz 
on  him,  558 — last  moments,  559 — 
error  respecting  his  last  words,  560. 

Poland,  Alexander,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  claims  the  whole  of,  212. 

Porte  and  Seraglio,  distinction  between, 
887. 

Portland  Island,  C4)nvict8  at,  294 — 
churches  built  of  Portland  stone,  295 
— breakwater,  »6. — supposed  origin  of 
the  name,  296. 

Portlanders,  slingers  and  wreckers,  286. 

Primsignas  (prima  signatio),  IceUmdic, 
121. 


Protectorates,  effects  of  Austrian,  Rn»- 

sian,  and  other,  215. 
Psalms,  their  rhythnuesl  arrangement 

of  thought  answeriug  to  thought,  331. 
Public  schools,  how  to  deal  with  their 

dangers  and  evils,  421. 

R. 

Raffles'  (Sir  Stamford)  ascendency  over 
the  people  at  Bencoolen,  496. 

Railways,  the  United  Kingdom  inter- 
sected by  10,500  miles  of,  1— annual 
receipU  27,000,000/.,  t6.  —  statistics 
of  300,  ih,  —  keen  competition  not 
injurious,  3 — ^safer  than  any  other 
mode  of  travelling,  4—1  in  8,000,000 
passengers  killed,  %.— accidents  caused 
by  overwork  of  servants,  5 — distant 
signals,  6— break-power  iusufficienty 
8 — system  of  continuous  breaks,  9 — 
spraggs  to  assist  the  breaks,  11— sug- 
gestion for  legal  enforcement  of  break- 
power,  t6.— safe  interval  between  the 
trains  not  observed,  t&. — interval  of 
time  insufficient  in  tunnels,  13 — sng* 
gestions  for  telegraph-huts,  14  — 
semapbore«posts  and  signals,  15 — 
collisions  on  single  lines,  16 — three 
systems  of  working  single  lines,  17 — 
causes  of  accidents  from  engines 
leaving  the  rails,  18— G.  R.  Stephen- 
son's pamphlet  against  high  speeds, 
19— accidents  from  giving  wsy  of  tre- 
nails, 21— fished  joints,  the  greatest 
improvement  in  permanent  way,  23 
— accidents  from  fracture  of  tyres,  24 
— ^patented  modes  of  &stening  tyres, 
25— Manseirs  and  Burke's  rival  pa- 
tents, 26 — ^means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  different  parts  of  a  train, 
27— a  train  on  fire,  i&. — ^narrow'escape 
of  20  persons  from  bein^  roasted 
alive,  28— narrative  of  accident  to  a 
convict-carriage,  29  —  explodons  of 
boilers,  31— accidents  at  fiicin([-points, 
32 — anecdote  of  a  wilM  acadent  to 
prevent  a  marriage,  34— average  of 
77  accidents  a  year,  35— three  con- 
tingencies against  which  provision  is 
impossible,  36  —  Government  inter- 
ference discussed,  37— more  equitable 
distribution  of  responsibility  required 
between  higher  officers  and  subor- 
dinates, 89. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Wslter)  at  Sherborne,  303. 

Reformation,  difference  of  character  in 
the  English  and  German,  346. 

Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland,  420. 

Runic  inscription  on  an  Athenian  scnlp- 
tnre,  115. 
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Baikm  (Mr.),  Tvmet^s 

479. 
Rnnellyiigeoftlie 
,  EuiyOBthe 


ot 


of  1793,  545. 


St  Alban's  Head,  chantry  oo,  300. 

St.  George's  (Bfn.)  *  Jouma)/  extrmcts 
relating  to  Nelson  and  Ladj  Hamil- 
too,  44. 

St.  John  (Mr.),  Borneo  explored  hjr,  497. 

Sarawak  described,  499 — steam  com- 
munication with  Singapore,  500 — 
British  protectorate  8nj3:gested,  516. 

School  edncation  (pnhlic),  boieficial 
effects  of,  418. 

Society,  origin  \>f  the  British 

and  Foreign,  75. 

Self-concentration,  carious  Icelandic 
mode  of,  136. 

Sherborne  Castle,  313. 

Shoebnryness,  experiments  at,  569. 

Shrikes,  their  utility  in  destroying  in- 
sects, 509. 

Shuttleworth's  (Sir  J.  EL)  opinions  re- 
specting the  educational  grant,  87 — 
letter  to  Earl  Granyille  on  the  Revised 
Ode,  ib. 

Singapore,  its  establishment  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  512 
— wonderlul  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, 513— description  of  the  settle- 
ment, «&.— commerce,  •&. 

Slave-trade,  public  opinion  in  Spain 
opposed  to  It,  1 74. 

Solouque  (Faostin  I.),  Emperor  of 
Hay  ti,  1 72. 

Spanish  possessions  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  507  —  wise  conduct  in 
governing  them,  508. 

Speaker  of  the  Law,  Icelandic,  136. 

Spain,  its  prostration  after  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  described,  154^ne-fifth 
of  the  land  held  in  mortmain,  155^ 
three  well-defined  epochs  in  Spanish 
history,  156 — ^influence  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  Spain,  157— constitu- 
tional government  inaugurated  in 
1830,  158— suppression  of  convents 
and  prohibition  of  religious  vows,  ib, 
— the  people's  bitter  hatred  of  monks 
imd  friars,  t&.— consequences  of  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  ib. — future 
acquisitions  of  land  in  mortmain  pro- 
hibited ,1 59 — revenues  of  the  different 
ranks  of  clergy,  ib. — Spanish  intoler- 
ance, 160— transportation  the  punish- 
ment of  apostatising  from  the  Romish 
Church,  i. — statistics  of  the  electire 
franchise,   161— ascendency  of  the 


exeeative  over  the  legislature,  l€i — 
progicsa  of  educatioii,  i6.  great  na* 
tarid  reaooroes  of  Spain,  163--«gri- 
caltnre  the  chief  element  of  exports, 
«&.— -canae  of  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  flimate,  «6. — remariEable  revival 
of  oommerce,  165 — ahondant  beds  of 
coal,  t^. — tariff  the  most  restrictive  in 
Eorope,  166— -fertility  and  mineral 
wealth,  A. — ^fondness  of  the  peasant 
for  gay  costume,  167 — remarkable 
increase  of  letters  sent  by  post,  169— 
naval  power,  t6. — ^number  of  the  army, 
170 — war  with  Morocco,  t6. — relations 
with  Mexico,  171 — annexation  of  half 
San  Domingo,  t6.— public  <^inion  op- 
posed to  the  slave-trade,  174— attacn- 
ment  to  monarchy,  175. 

Spence's  'American  Union'  recom- 
mended, 289. 

Spice  Islands,  excitement  on  their  .di»- 
coTerv,  505. 

Spithead,  foru  to  be  erected  at,  576. 

'  Squatter  sovereignty  *  explained,  245. 

SUnhope's  (Eari)  life  of  Pitt,  516. 

Statesmanship,  practical,  opposed  to  that 
of  men  of  genius,  227. 

Stephenson's  (G.  R.)  pamphlet  against 
high  speeds  on  railways,  19. 

Strategists,  dearth  of  great,  549. 

Sumatra  described,  495. 

Sumbawa,  description  of  a  great  erup- 
tion in,  485. 


T. 

Tari£b,  American,  247. 

Texas,  struggle   as   to   its  admission 
among  the  United  States,  244. 

Thornbury's  (Mr.)  Life  of  Turner.  See 
'Turner.' 

'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  a  counter 
movement  to  the  Wesleyan,  353. 

Trent  question  discussed,  263.  See 
'  America.' 

Turkey,  Mr.  Madden's  opinion  respect- 
ing English  protection  of,  856— origin 
of  British  connexion  with,  359 — 
charter  of  the  Levant  company,  ib. — 
capitulations  of  1675,  td.— amount 
of  English  trade  with,  360— well- 
grounded  interest  in  the  welfare  of, 
ib.  —  liberal  commercial  policy  of 
Turkey,  361— British  policy  in  found- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Greece,  t6. — 
treaty  of  1699,  363— English  media- 
tion between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
364— Treaty  of  Bucharest,  365— effect 
of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  t6.— Eng- 
land bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  866— dependent 
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on  Turkey  for  direct  oommaiiictttion 
vith  IndiAt  968 — ^mfloenoe  of  edaca- 
tion,  sUyeiy,  and  the  harem,  871 — 
decrease  of  population,  373 — inde- 
pendent tribM,  t6.— debased  coinaffe, 
874 — ^fSirming  and  Bub-fiumtng  me 
rerenae,  i6.-^need  of  railways,  t&.r— 
oanses  working  for  the  '  8i<^  man's  * 
rain,  375— French  policy  towards  the 
Porte,  376— ^problem  for  soloiion,  377 
*--the  Koran  not  an  nnelastic  code  of 
laws,  379— extn^Koranic  concessions, 
ib, — ^reforms  by  the  Hatt-y^iomayonn, 
381— the  Saltan  Abdal  Aziz,  384— 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
385  —  effects  of  faTOuritism,  887 — 
college  founded  by  the  Government, 
389  — English  Treasury  clerks  em- 
ployed in  Turkish  finance,  390— ex- 
clusion of  the  Imperial  princes  from 
public  business,  393— late  financial 
reductions,  394 — arguments  for  im- 
proTinff  friendly  relations  with,  396 — 
Turkish  revenue  capable  of  progres- 
sive increase,  399. 

Turner,  Mr.  Thombury's  Life  of,  a  de- 
plorable piece  of  bookmaking,  450 — 
Mr.  Thornbury's  abuse  of  hu  prede- 
cessors, 453 — paste  and  scissors,  454 
— borrowings  from  Mr.  Womum,  455 
— specimens  of  his  English,  458 — ^his 
Latin  and  Greek  blunders,  459~ana- 
chronisms,  460  —  misrepresentations 
and  plagiarisms,  462 — ^modes  of  stuff- 
ing, 465 — ^tables  of  English  and  French 
chronology,  i&.  —  incorrectness  of 
dates,  466— iteration,  ib. — inconsist- 
ency, 468 — Turner's  defective  spell- 
ing, 471 — his  early  success,  &, — 
his  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  public 
estimated  '  at  400,0002.,  472— unjust 
complaints  respecting  the  patrons  of 
art,  474— Turner's  sufferings  from  the 
•  evil  speaking  of  the  world,'  476 — 
his  relations  with  engravers  and  pub- 

.  lishers,  476  —fondness  for  money,  477 
—  compromise  in  distributing  his 
wealth,  478— illiberality  of  *  Turner's 
Gift,'  479— treatment  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
t&. — a  pleasant  companion,  480  — 
anecdote  relating  to  a  picture  of  Mr. 


DanieU'i,  A.— bonnty  to  distressed 
artists,  481 — ^hisown  fother  his  drudge, 
481— early  love  a&ir,  ib, 

U. 

University  studies,  cessation  of  the 
popular  clamour  against*  433. 

V. 

Yaughan^s  (Dr.)  pamphlet  on  the  Be- 

vised  Code,  103. 
Venice,  Lord  Castlereagh  justified  in 

acceding  to  the  Austrian  reoccupa- 

tion  o^  221. 
Viking  (Norse),  not  akin  to  the  word 

•king,'  116. 
Vienna  (Congrtss  of),  its  decisions  now 

only  a  name,  367. 
Virginia,  the  'Mother  of  Presidents,' 

242. 
Volcanic  explosion  in  Makian,  501. 

W. 

Wales,  schools  in,  110. 

Wallis  (Mr.)  on  the  effects  of  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  in  Spain,  158. 

Watchet,  or  Whitehart  Forest,  legend 
respecting,  291. 

W^ington^  (Duke  of)  iatcrooarse 
with  Pitt,  556— Pitt's  appreciation  of 
his  caution  and  courage,  559. 

Wesleyan  hymns,  subjective  character 
of,  351. 

Weymouth,  account  of^  297. 

Wild-flowers,  Dr.  Arnold's  music  890. 

Wimborne  Minster,  303. 

Winkworth's  (Miss)  translations  of  Ger- 
man sacred  poetiy,  344. 

Wolveton,  its  connection  with  the  rise 
of  the  house  of  Russell,  304. 

Womum's  'Turner  Gallery,'  454— re- 
commended, 482.    See  *  Tomer.' 

Y. 

York  (Duke  of),  disastrous  campugn 
not  the  direct  tault  of,  548.  ' 

Z. 

Zoology  of  Dorset,  289.      * 
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